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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  an  attcMiipt  to  pruseiii  to  the  Knglish  reader  a 
general  view  of  the  phases  f>l‘  Theism  in  Medieval  Iridia.  The 
terra  is  understood  in  its  widest  a>pect,  for  even  the  philosophic 
pantheism  of  the  Vedanta  admitted  a  relative  reality  to  the 
Theistic  interpretation  of  tlie  world  and  man.  The  laliours  of 
the  great  Sanskrit  scholars  of  the  last  tx-nlury  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  varied  pnalucts  embraced  under  the  compre¬ 
hensive  term  Veda,  and  the  later  a'sjx-cts  of  the  higher  religions 
of  Hinduism  after  the  formulation  of  its  great  schools  of 
philosophy  received  less  attention.  But  the  leaniing  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  England,  on  the  Continent, 
and  among  distinguished  Indian  scholars,  have  rendered  a  large 
amount  of  material  accessible  to  the  modern  student  unetjuip}>e<i 
with  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  languages  or  with  first-hand 
familiaritv  with  modern  conditions.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
drawbacks  of  such  ignorance,  imd  cannot  hojKi  to  have  escaped 
error.  If  the  object  of  these  Lectures  is  only  partially  attained, 
I  shall  Ik*  content. 

In  the  admitted  uncertainties  of  Indian  chronology  it  seemed 
desirable  to  .secure  a  firm  point  of  departure.  Uhis  is  provided 
by  the  journey  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Yuan  Chwang  to 
.Nalauda  in  the  .seventh  century  ,v.u.  Buddhism  had  then  de¬ 
veloped  its  significant  Theistic  types  and  its  chief  philG.sophical 
schools.  The  interaction  and  mutual  influence  of  Buddhism 
and  Hinduism  pre.sent  many  problc  ns  of  great  interest,  but  also 
of  great  difficulty.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  book  to 
enter  into  their  technical  discus.sion.  But  as  other  historits  of 
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t}ie  Heligiuns  of  India  have  not  always  milisod  the  iinportanct* 
of  the  part  playc'd  by  Hiuldliisin,  it  seemed  well  to  start  with 
the  presentation  of  its  teaehinjfs  as  they  weiv  open  to  Yuan 
Chwanj^’s  study. 

The  close  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  the  eonteniporary  of  Queen 
Klizal)eth,  sees  the  failui'e  of  his  attempt  to  establish  an  liiijK'rial 
Monotheism  which  should  transcend  both  I^laln  and  the  ancient 
native  faiths,  while  it  (inds  Ilimluism  providetl  with  its  greatc't 
religious  poem,  the  Uamavana  of 'I'nlsT  Das,  aiiul  the  conmiunity 
of  the  Sikhs  passing  into  a  small  but  vigorous  church-nation. 
With  this  era  the  volume  ends. 

In  accortlance  with  growing  modern  practice,  the  diacritical 
niarks  on  Sanskrit  and  IVdi  worIs  have  been  for  the  most  part 
al)aadoned,  save  in  the  notes.  Thus  Vishnu  and  Krishna  are 
more  intelligible  to  the  English  reader  than  Visim  and  Krsmi. 
For  the  Sanskrit  c  the  English  pronmiciatioii  ch  is  adopted  ; 
though  the  ugly  combination  chchh,  representing  the  Sanskrit 
cchy  has  been  modified.  The  quantities  of  long  vowels  are 
usually  inarkeil  (except  in  such  well-know  n  words  as  Veda,  etc., 
the  e  being  always  long)  ;  a  long  vowel  produccal  by  contraction 
is  indicated  thus,  d.  Sanskrit  words  are  usually  (juoted  in  their 
uniutlected  forms ;  but  such  terms  .as  Karma  and  Dharma, 
already  partly  naturalised  in  English,  are  employed  in  the 
shape  now  familiar. 

It  remains  only  to  express  my  gr.'iteful  acknowledgments  to 
the  Hibljert  Trustees  for  the  invitation  with  which  they 
hononreil  me,  and  for  their  generous  willingness  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  these  Lectures  in  an  expanded  form.  To  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  I  am  indebted  for  kind  j)er- 
mission  to  quote  translations  by  tlie  late  Mr  Macauliffe  of  the 
hymns  of  Namdev,  Kabir,  and  Niinak  ;  Messrs  Macmillan  have 
with  similar  kindness  allowed  me  to  cite  extracts  from  the 
beautiful  rendering  of  pciems  of  Kabir  by  llabindra  Nath  Tagore 
and  M  i.ss  Evelyn  Underhill.  Prof,  de  la  Vallee  Poussin 
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geiicioiiKly  ri-.ul  the  MS,  of  the  fir^t  two  lectures.  The  Editor 
of  the  IJ'ihhni  Jotirmil  saiicliorKHl  the  use  of  materiads  in  articles 
contributed  to  tiis  pages;  IVof.  Mactlouell  aided  me  with 
valuable  advice ;  Mr  E.  Tlioi  ias  gave  me  helpful  facilities 
in  the  loan  of  l>ooks  from  tlie  library  of  the  India  Otfice ;  and 
Dr  Murisoii,  (.’urator  of  the  Indian  Institute,  Oifonl,  enabled 
me  with  unfailing  goodwill  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  Library 
under  his  charge.  Several  works  of  recent  publication  came  to 
hand  too  late  for  use,  after  the  MS.  had  been  completed  and 
sent  to  the  Publishers  in  April,  1920. 

J.  LsTUN  CAUPENTEK. 

Oxford,  April,  19-I- 
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THEISM 

IN  MEDIEVAL  INDIA 

LECTURE  I 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THEISTIC  BUDDHISM 

In  the  year  a.d.  G21I  a  young  Buddhist  scholar  named  Yuan 
Chwang*  arrived  at  Chang’an,  in  the  province  of  Shen-se,  in  the 
north-west  of  China^  the  mcHlern  Sian  or  Singanfu,  latitude 
34°  17'.  He  was  then  about  twenty-nine,  and  had  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  of  the  sacred  lore. 
His  family  claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  Emperor  Shun, 
and  counted  magistrates  and  administrators,  men  of  learning 
and  genius,  in  its  long  line.  In  one  generation  its  head  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  “ThreM?  Heverends'”;  in  a  later  day  father 
and  sons  and  grandsons  were  known  as  a  cluster  of  “Stars  of 
Virtuous  Merit.”  Yuan  Chwang’s  grandfather  was  IVofessor 
in  the  National  College  in  the  capitah  His  father,  a  strict 
Confucianist,  entered  the  service  of  the  State,  but  withdrew  into 
seclusion  when  the  public  order  w;is  threatene^d  with  anarchy. 
Yuan  Chwang,  gentle  and  pious,  caring  little  for  the  sports  of 
boyhood,  was  early  traincnl  in  the  Confucian  classics.  But  his 

'  Ou  tbe  sjtelhng  of  the  jiilgritn's  name,  see  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  in 
Wattc-rs’  coiuuienury  On  Yuan  Chuaug't  Travd$  in  India  (1904),  L  p.  li. 
The  Chini  se  documenls  have  been  trantlaud  by  Julien,  Hutoirt  </#  la  VU 
dt  Hiouen  Tlujinj  (1853),  and  MOnoirta  lur  Izi  ConXreu  (Jcrid'nlaUt,  etc. 
(1857) ;  and  by  Beal,  BuddJiUt  lUcordt  of  Ois  U'uUm  ll'orLi  (1884),  ar.d  Lift 
of  Hiutn  Tsiawj  (16S8X  The  “Life”  was  coiupilid  by  Hwui-lt,  who 
assisted  Yuan  Chwang  after  hi.',  return  from  India  in  the  traoBlaUon  of  the 
Hatred  books  (Julicu,  Hutuirt,  p  Ixivii),  and  was  complete*!  by  another 
disciple. 
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youth  fell  in  troubled  days,  and  \iolence  and  disorder  finally 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  626 
the  great  Emperor  known  a.s  T‘ai  Tsung  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  restored  peace  and  welfare  to  the  distracted  land.  Mean¬ 
time  Yuan  Chwang’s  r>econd  brother  liad  sought  tranquillity 
in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  and  Yuan  Chwang  followed  his 
example.  He  was  admitted  as  a  novice  at  thirteen,  and  at 
twenty  received  full  orders. 

Travelling  as  a  preacher  from  place  to  place,  he  sought  and 
imparted  instruction.  The  teachers  at  Chang’an,  who  were 
already  famous,  at  once  recognised  him  as  a  master;  but  when 
the  new-comer  paid  his  respects  to  the  celebrated  doctors  at 
the  capital,  he  found  that  the  sacred  books  diflered  greatly,  and 
he  knew  not  which  system  to  follow.  He  then  resolved  to 
make  the  journey  to  India  and  consult  the  depositories  of 
Buddhist  learning  in  the  midst  of  the  places  hallowed  by  the 
Master's  life.*  There,  round  the  Ganges,  were  the  famous 
scenes  of  Buddhist  piety ;  the  sacred  spot  where  the  Teacher 
had  completed  his  quest  of  the  Truth  and  attained  supreme 
enlightenment ;  the  deer-park  at  Benares  where  he  preachial 
his  first  discourse,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 

•  Buddhism  had  been  introduced  info  China  a.I).  67  ;  and  a  long  eeri'es 
of  missionary  teachers  had  carried  its  literature  into  the  Flowery  Luid. 
Some  came  from  India,  others  from  Par'-.hia  or  Tit>et,  “  moved  hy  desire  to 
convert  the  world,”  princes,  ex  cavalry  oflicers,  holy  and  humble  men  of 
heart  of  varying  rank,  calling,  and  nationality,  besides  unknown  translators 
who  busied  themselves  with  the  huge  ditlieulties  involved  in  rendering  tl>e 
gigantic  compilations  of  Buddhist  piety  into  a  language  so  diil'ereiit  in 
genius  as  Chine.se  from  Sanskrit.  A  private  catalogue  by  a  Chinese  monk, 
Sang  Yiu,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wu,  502-649,  mentions  2213 
distinct  works,  whether  translations  or  native  productions,  of  which  276 
may  be  identified  with  those  of  the  present  day.  The  first  imperial 
catalogue,  made  in  the  satne  century,  arranged  a  still  larger  number  in 
twenty  classes.  This  copiousness  far  exceeds  in  magnitude  anything  in 
Christian  history.  The  labours  of  Jerome  on  the  Old  T(.*stanient  in  his 
cell  at  Bethlehem  were  light  compared  with  the  t'l^k  which  Yuan  Chwang 
undertook  after  his  return  in  turning  the  I'rajtld  PdrnmUd  or  “Perfect 
Gnosis"  into  Chinese.  Tlie  treatise  is  estimated  at  eighty  times  the  length 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  twenty-five  times  that  of  the  whole  Bible,  and 
ita  translation  occupied  four  years  (Beal,  Catena  of  Baddhul  Scriptnret, 
1871,  p.  278  f.).  Cp.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  A  Pataloyue  of  the  Chineu  Trantlatwu 
of  the  hiiAdhiit  Tripitakii  (1883),  p.  ivii. 
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Righteousness ;  the  hill  known  as  the  Vulture’s  Peak,  near 
Riijagalia,  overlooking  the  river,  where  he  had  sat  to  instruct 
the  disciples ;  the  garden  where  he  had  been  bom,  the  grove 
where  he  had  died.  I  And  there,  not  fa*-  from  Hmldha-Gaya,  was 
the  great  university  of  Nfdanda.  where  Euddhist  learning  had 
Ix'en  established  for  centuries. 

Yuan  Chwang  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  journey  to  India 
from  the  north.  In  A.n.  31)9  Fah-IIien  and  a  little  company 
had  left  Chang’an  on  a  similar  emind  ;*  and  in  518  Sung  Vun 
and  Hwui  Sang  had  Ijeen  despatched  from  the  great  temple  of 
lx>-Vang  by  the  Empress  of  the  Nortlieru  Wei  dynasty.  In 
Yuan  Chwang's  own  youth  a  mission  of  sixteen  persons  was 
sent  from  'I'ilx-t  in  GIG  to  investigrite  the  Faith  in  its  actual 
birthplace.*  Yuan  Chwang  himself  was  followed  during  the 
seventh  century  by  a  long  train  of  pilgrims,  moved  by  the  same 
desire.  Some  went  by  sea  and  suffered  shipwreck.  Some,  like 
Yuan  Chwang  himself,  were  rubbed.  Some  |>eri‘,hed  of  disease 
after  they  reached  India,  lint  with  extracrdinarv  persistence 
they  pursued  their  way,  aiid  one  of  tlieir  nuuilxT,  I-Ching, 
aflerwaids  rc-corded  their  devotion.* 

I 

For  Yuan  Chwang  the  journey  was  full  of  diffiailty.  An 
imperial  rescript  forbade  foreign  travel.  The  route  lay  Uirough 
vast  deserts  to  the  w  est,  over  dangerous  mountain  passes,  and 
among  peoples  of  unknown  tongut*s.  The  companions  who 
had  agreed  to  join  him  one  by  one  abandoned  the  project, 
but  obstacles  and  disappointments  could  not  detei  him,  ITiere 
were  rivers  to  be  crossed,  front'cr  Amtresses  to  be  passed,  order* 
foi*  his  detention  to  be  evaded.  On  one  occasion  the  truthful- 

“  See  Dr  Legge's  Iraiisblion  of  his  Kerord  of  Buddhutu  Kingdami 
(Oxford,  1686). 

’  Thon-mi  was  studying  at  Nalaodii  during  Yuan  Chwang’s  viait ;  qx 
Sarat  C'fiaudra  Das,  Itulian  BaiMts  in  Ou  Land  of  Snov  (Calciiiu,  IbdSl, 
p.  47. 

*  See  the  iran.slatiun  by  Edouard  Chavannes,  Memoirt  «V  PLyogn* 

dt  la  gnuiiU  Dunnitii  Tang  sur  let  BJi jutu  fniitutUt  qui  oBirmt  cherdter  In 
Lei  dam  Uj  pays  irOccuiad,  jiar  I-tsing  (I’aria,  1894).  Tlie  modem  spelling 
traiislilerate-s  the  name  I-C'hing.  fiis  own  observalioue  will  be  found  in 
.1  Be'-ord  of  the  Buddhirt  Btligion^  trani»laled  by  J.  Takakusu  (Oxford,  1696). 
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ness  of  his  answers  excite<l  such  adiuiration  that  the  governor 
who  was  examining  him  tore  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  to  pieces 
with  his  own  hands.  At  length  the  king  of  Kao  Ch‘ang,‘  a 
pious  Uuddhist,  provided  him  with  an  esctkrt,  and  a  whole 
caravan  of  horses  and  servants  was  urrangedl,  with  hoots  and 
gloves  and  face-coverings  for  the  dreaded  transit  of  the  range 
now  known  as  the  Ping-shang  or  “ice  mountains.”  It  took 
seven  days  to  accomplish  the  passage  ;  “  there  was  no  dry  plar  e 
for  a  halt;  the  pot  must  be  hung  for  cooking,  and  tlie  mat 
spread  for  sleep,  ujxm  the  ice.”  Twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
company  died  of  hunger  or  cold  ;  and  the  number  of  oxen  and 
horses  which  perished  was  still  grc'ater. 

But  the  undaunted  pilgrim  resolutt’v  preS'ced  on.  From 
countr}’  to  country  he  noted  the  hallowed  spots  and  sacnid 
monuments,  the  numbers  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  schools 
of  doctrine  and  practice  to  which  they  belonged.  In  Kashmir 
he  rested  two  years,  the  king  placing  the  .services  of  twenty 
scribes  at  his  disposal  for  copying  the  sacred  books.  On  his 
way  into  India  his  little  company  was  atbicked  by  robbers,  who 
stripped  them  of  their  baggage  and  even  of  their  clothes.  The 
escort  wept,  but  Yuan  Chwang  preserved  his  cheerfulness. 
“The  gri'atest  gift  which  living  creatures  possess,”  s^vid  he,  “is 
life.  If  life  is  safe,  what  need  we  care  about  the  rest 

But  life,  even,  might  be  endangered.  Starting  from  Ayudha,® 
the  travellers  sailed  down  the  Ganges,  w  ith  about  eighty  oouiitry- 
folk.  The  vossel  was  boarded  by  pirates,  who  brought  it  to 
the  bank.  They  were  worshippens  of  the  unhallowed  godde.ss 
Durgfi,  who  was  propitiated  every  year  with  human  sacrifice. 
The  distinguished  appearance  of  the  Master  of  the  Law  led 
them  to  select  him  as  their  victim.  V'^ainly  did  his,  fellow- 
passengers  beseech  IaIs  life;  some  even  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  die  in  his  stead.  The  captain  of  the  gang  ordered  an  altar 
to  be  erected  in  an  adjoining  grove,  and  Yuan  Chwang  was 
bound  and  laid  upon  it.  He  showed  no  Tear,  but  only  asked 
that  he  might  have  a  little  time,  and  that  they  would  not 
crowd  around  him  painfully.  “  Lt  t  me  with  a  joyous  mind,” 

'  Ju  the  district  '■/hicb  ia  now  '.riled  T'>rf;in  t  Watters,  i.  i''- 

*  Watters,  i.  Jo**,  itccejiCM  i.iie  “i'! It-11  v.'lt!'. ’'*5-  e'leold  cAVilr.i 

of  Oudh,  on  a  large  aftlueat  of  the  great  nver. 
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he,  “  bake  my  departure/  'I'hen  he  lifted  hi*  thouf^ht* 
to  the  coil rbs  of  the  'I’usita  heaven,  the  dwcllinp^  of  the  future 
lluddim  Maitreya,  the  Buddhist  itnjx-i>onation  of  chwltyj 
arid  prayed  that  he  might  l)e  relxim  there  and  receive  froni 
him  the  teaching  of  the  Trutli.  So,  having  jxr/ected  himseif 
in  wisdom, — “  Let  me  return  and  be  nijom  here  Iielow,  that 
I  may  instruct  and  convert  tlx'se  men,  and  cause  them  to  give 
up  their  evil  deeils,  and  practise  themselves  in  doing  good.” 
With  such  meditations  he  seemerl  to  rise  into  that  land  of 
bliss.  liapt  into  ecstasy,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  altar  On  which 
he  lay  bound  with  closed  eyes,  waiting  the  knife.  He  took 
no  het*d  of  a  sudden  storm,  which  ladied  the  river  into  waves, 
blew  up  clouds  of  sand,  and  tore  the  creaking  blanches  )‘n>in 
the  trees.  Uhe  terrided  Thugs  accepted  it  as  a  warning,  and 
made  obeisance  round  the  altar.  One  of  them  accidentally 
touched  the  .Master’s  jx-rson.  He  opc-ned  his  eves.  “  Ha.s 
the  hour  coirie.’"”  he  calmly  asked.  “We  pi*av  von, ”  was  the 
answer,  “to  revtjive  our  repentance.”  'J'liev  unbound  their 
victim,  restored  the  property  which  they  liad  taken  from  the 
pres^engers,  threw  their  weapons  into  the  river,  and  took  on 
theniselve.s  the  first  obligations  of  disciples. 

I’urther  and  further  east  Yuan  Chwang  travelled,  visiting 
the  spots  famous  in  Buddhist  story.  U^here  Lad  been  many 
changes  since  the  days  of  I'ah  Hien.  In  some  places  toe 
monasteries  were  deserted  and  the  faith  was  aJmost  extinct, 
d'he  city  of  1‘ataliputn,  t^he  iiuKkm  Tatra),  where  A.soka  had 
held  his  famous  council,  was  still  piosjxrou.s  in  the  time  of  ti.e 
earlier  \  isitor.  \  uan  Chwang  saw  oidv  the  splendid  ruins, 
covering  an  aiea  of  fourttxn  riileiv  But  at  Budeha  Gaya 
there  still  stood  the  halloweil  tree  iKuicath  wiiich  fheTeacl.er 
had  attained  BuddtialuKKl.  All  round  it  ncre  memorial  shrines 
and  mona/erie-s ;  and  there  rose  the  te.npk,  .sdreadv  all  but 
nine  hundred  year's  old,  which,  after  mere  th.'Ur  another 
millennium,  the  British  (lovenuncnt  has  recently  restored. 
Thence  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceedeil  on  the  tenth  day  to 
.N’.danda.  I'o'ir  of  the  most  eminent  professors-  had  Ix^en  sent 
to  eseort  hinu  At  a  farm  on  the  way  tc  the  prveintts  lie  was 
met  by  n  great  procvsni.'  n  Stune  hundred  memlxirii  of  the 
*  Pali  aietlryjo,  Irerr.  ,^^U\  luVf*,  (■utiiiwilL  Sua  belOta,  j.'.  i. 
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Order  and  about  a,  thousand  laymen  came  forth  to  meet  the 
distinguished  traveller.  They  carried  standards  and  umbrellas, 
garlands  and  perfumes,  and  surrounded  him  with  joyous  chants. 
He  had  spent  seven  years  upon  the  journey,  and  thus  was  he 
welcomed  as  he  reached  his  goal. 

U’his  was  the  famous  centre  of  Buddhist  learning.  Half 
monastery,  half  university,  ii  had  been  a  sacred  place  from 
immemoi’ial  tradition,  though  it  had  only  recently  attained  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  The  Buddha  had  himself  rested  there 
occasionally,  and  so  had  his  elder  rival,  Na.taputta,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  founder  of  the  community  of  the  Jains.^  There  as  the 
centuries  ran  on  the  piety  of  generations  had  reared  an  immense 
establishment.  ,  Misfoitune  had  indeed  overtaken  it  from  time 
to  time.  Since  the  days  of  Kanishka,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
centuiy  of  our  era,  it  was  said  to  have  been  thrice  destroyeil.* 
Five  hundred  merchants,  so  the  story  ran,  had  bought  the 
original  grounds  and  presented  them  to  the  Buddha.  Succes¬ 
sive  endowments  had  created  a  vast  pile,  with  towers,  domes, 
pavilions,  shady  groves.,  secluded  gardens,  and  deep  translucent 
jmols  filhid  with  blue  lotus  and  c^rimson  kanaka.  The  great 
entrance  was  approached  under  four  large  columns,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a  tower  which  ro.se  so  high  into  the  air  that  it 
made  I-Ching  giddy  to  look  at  it.^  There  were  eight  temples 
with  about  a  hundred  relic  shrines,  many  of  them  dc'corated 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  which  glittered  in  the  sunlight. 
'I’here  were  also  a  hundred  lecture-rooms  where  the  ten  thousand 
clergy  and  students  daily  gave  and  received  instruction,  and  six 
immense  blocks  of  dormitories  each  four  storeys  high.  There, 
for  periods  amounting  in  all  to  about  two  years,  Vuan  Chwang 
resided,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures, 

*  Cp.  Majjhima  Nikdija,  i.  371  ;  Dlgha  .V.,  ii.  81  {Duilojius  of  the  Hiufdha, 
tr.  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  pt.  ii.  p.  87).  On  tlie  Jains  sec  l»clow,  p.  35  f. 

*  Beal,  Catena,  p.  371  ;  Vassilief,  Le  Boiuhlkisaie  (Paris,  1865),  p.  203. 
Yuan  Chwang  has  his  own  tales  of  the  injury  dune  to  the  sacred  Eo  tree 
at  Gaya  and  the  adjacent  monasteries,  by  a  hostile  king  (tavunka,  in  an 
invasion  from  Eastern  Bengal  not  long  before  his  visit,  but  he  due.s  not 
mention  any  attack  on  Niilandu.  Cp.  Beal,  ii.  91,  118  ;  tVatters,  ii.  115. 

^  Hwui  Lun  described  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  as  foui-isnuare,  like 
a  city,  with  four  large  gateways,  each  three  storeys  high,  the  chief  being 
on  the  west.  Beal,  JRAS  (1881,  new  series,  xiiu),  p.  571. 
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the  Sanskrit  g7ammar  of  Panini,  and  the  books  of  the  Brahmans 
with  the  vaned  lore  founded  upon  them,  philological,  legal, 
philosophical,  and  religious. 

Meantime  students  for  ever  ctiine  and  went.  The  spirit  of 
the  plat'e  was  strenuous.  The  brethren,  .says  Yu.an  Chwang, 
were  renownerl  through  all  India  for  their  strictness  in  observ¬ 
ing  the  regulations  of  the  Order;  grave,  earnest,  decorous, 
“learning  and  discussing  they  found  the  day  too  short.'"  ThosiC 
who  did  not  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Canon  were  put  to 
shame  and  lived  apart.  But  the  te;iching  included  secuhir 
knowledge.  There  were  professors  of  arithmetic  and  mathe¬ 
matics  (perhaps  also  astronomy),  geography  and  medicine.* 
The  teaching  was  conducted  partly  by  recitation  of  the  sacred 
texts  after  the  mode  of  V'edic  study,  partly  by  expository 
lectures  and  disputations.  Yuan  Chwang  reckoned  a  thousand 
brethren  who  could  explain  tw  enty  collections  of  Suti-as ;  five 
hundred  who  could  teach  thirty ,  perhaps  ten  (iiicluding  himself) 
who  could  explain  fif  ty  ;  the  venerable  President,  ^'ilabhadra, 
alone  had  masteretl  the  entire  numljer.* 

The  Buddhism  of  Yuan  Chwang  s  time  in  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Budilha  was  no  more  homogeneous  than  the  Christiariity 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  In  some  respe<;ts,  indeed,  it 
wjis  far  less  so.  Tike  the  ilinduism  in  the  nhdst  of  which  it 
had  been  developed,  it  was  in  fact  a  complex  of  many  d’fTerent 
elements.  Beneath  a  common  moral  ideal  room  ^vas  found  for 
the  widest  possible  diversity  of  philosophy  and  religion.  These 
varieties  coexisted  within  an  ecclesiastical  ditcipliue  which  w/xs 
itself  not  absolutely  identical  from  school  to  school,  and  per¬ 
mitted  oj)posite  modes  of  elevotion,  while  it  {x>ssessed  suflicieut 
coherence  to  embrace  all  antagonisms  within  one  unity.  At  an 
early  date  after  the  Founder's  death  difierenccs  of  view  and  still 
more  of  practice  had  be'gun  to  appear;  and  two  hundred  years 
later,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirel  century  b.c.,  under  the  great 
Buddhist  emperor  Asoka,  whose  inscriptions  sup.ply  the  first 

'  Muny  pious  Lines  fia'l  establislied  hospitals  ;  others  ap[ioiute<l  medical 
officein  at  the  r-vLe  of  one  doctor  for  leu  villagc.s,  whose  duly  it  was  to  look 
after  the  iick. 

-  Ikal,  Riairdt,  ii.  170  ;  Life,  p.  112.  For  the  early  history  of  (^'ilaUiadra, 
Beal,  huordt,  ii.  IK* ;  M  alters,  ii.  lo9. 
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uionuroental  evidence  in  Indian  history,  there  were  already 
reckoned  eighteen  i«cts.  The  primitive  Buddhism  of  Gotama 
had  really  consisted  in  a  system  of  ethical  culture  which  would 
enable  the  disciple  to  itjach  the  goal  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
holiness,  and  set  him  fnie  from  the  necessity  of  i-ebirth.  This 
famous  Eightfold  Path  of  moral  progress,  however,  was  quite 
compatible  with  various  interpretations  of  the  world  and  its 
reality.  Surrounded  by  eager  disputants,  the  teaching  of  tlie 
Order  began  to  reflect  thie  influences  of  alien  modes  of  thought. 
The  Pali  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  itself  bears  witness  to  opposite 
movements  of  feeling,  imagination,  and  reflection,  whicli  were 
destined  to  acquire  more  and  more  importance.  They  finally 
issued  in  different  schools  with  their  own  sacred  books,  and  a 
scale  of  doctrine  ranjpng  all  the  way  from  a  nihilistic  psycliology 
and  an  atheistic  interpretation  of  the  universe,  at  one  end,  to 
an  ontological  idealism  a.t  the  other  which  affirmed  that  every 
phenomenon  throughout  the  infinite  worlds  was  a  manifestation 
of  Mind.*  A  profound  theological  cleavage  had  thus  been 
introduced  into  the  early  doctrine,  leading  to  contradictory 
conceptions  of  the  Buddha’s  nature  and  his  relation  to  the 
disciple.  These  led  in  their  turn  to  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  believer’s  aim,  amd  generated  the  two  main  divisions 
known  respectively  as  the  IJiua-Vana,  the  “low”  or  Little 
Vehicle,  and  the  Mahu-Yana  or  Great  Vehicle.-  Both  of  these 
modes  were  studied  and  taught  at  Nalanda.  It  was  even  pos¬ 
sible  for  their  adherents  to  sing  the  same  hymns  to  celebrate 
the  perfections  of  the  Buddha,-^  No  exclusive  orthodoxy 
impugned  the  piety  of  eiither  group,  or  tlireutened  to  drive  their 
nc, embers  out  of  the  fellowship.  What,  then,  was  the  type  of 
theism  thus  generated,  and  by  what  process  had  it  emerged 
out  of  the  original  Dluirnma  'i 

*  Oj).  the  Surai\gama  uiOtra,  Real,  t'atena,  pp.  28.5,  Fu  Hien,  lierorJ, 

xxii.  (tr.  Legge,  p.  8.3),  mentions  a  Siitra  of  this  name,  delivered  by  tbe 

- Ruddlia  on  tiie  hill  known  an  tlie  Vulture's  I’eak,  tmt  far  from  Rij^gaha, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha.  Cp.  Nunjio,  I  'aialoijut,  No,  J4tl, 
p.  107. 

*  Cp.  below,  p,  03,  Lcct.  II. 

*  See  I-C’hing’s  account  i>f  the.  hymnn  of  Mutn'ceta,  which  were  taught  to 
everyone  Vecoming  a  monk  a.s  soon  as  he  could  recite  the  live  and  ten 
CominaudtnenU  (/iecord,  p.  157). 
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II 

The  thinkers  of  the  Midiih;  (ianf;e»  valley  had  very  early 
formulated  tome  of  the  great  philosophical  problems  which 
will  nevei  cease  to  interest  human  thought.  As  they  contem¬ 
plated  the  world  of  nature  without  them  and  the  world  of  mind 
within  they  reached  au  iiuaginative  conception  of  the  ultimate 
Unity  which  absorbed  the  manifoldness  at  once  of  the  universe 
and  of  man.  The  gods  of  popular  theology  were  no  longer  ade- 
(juate.  There  were  various  ways  in  which  they  might  be  treated. 
They  could  be  amalgamated  or  identified  in  attribute  and  function 
with  one  another.  They  might  be  regarded  as  the  delegates 
among  whom  the  Supreme  distributed  bis  powers.  Or  they  might 
be  conceived  as  multiform  manifestations  of  the  One  who  lay 
behind.  All  kinds  of  hints,  of  insight-s,  gleams  of  speculation, 
penetrating  philosophical  intuitions,  along’  with  the  crudest 
physiology  and  psychology,  run  through  the  later  Yedic  hymns 
and  the  early  literature  founded  upon  them.  The  days  of 
systematised  thought,  organised  in  the  famous  six  Dar^anaa,^ 
were  yet  to  come.  But  in  the  interval  between  the  discussions 
reported  in  the  oldest  Upanisliads  and  the  pleaching  of  Gotama 
as  it  is  portrayeii  in  the  Pali  texts,  a  great  development  had  taken 
place.  The  main  conceptions  had  been  already  readied  by  which 
the  religious  life  of  India  hits  been  moulded  ever  since. 

The  presentation  of  the  world  has  undergone  an  immense 
expansion,  and  new  features  have  been  added  unknown  to  the 
Vedic  literature.  Fancy*  could,  indeed,  conduct  tlie  soul  on  a 
pilgrimage  through  vaiious  realms  belonging  to  tlie  different 
deities;  but  no  coherent  cosmogrupliy  combined  them  into  an 
ordered  whole.*  ihe  Buddhist  scheme  for  the  Crst  time  in¬ 
troduces  the  great  centnd  mountain  Meru,  h4,000  yojaiias  in 
height,  cn  whose  south  side  lies  the  favoureal  land  of  India 

‘  Literally  tlieor'e**,  or  views,  the  term  applied  to  the 

recogTiiM,rd  schixils  of  a  later  age.  tlot.uua  iites  the  word  diVfAi,  from  the 
same  root,  desi^niaving  under  dilfcreiii  caudiae  ns  right  or  wrong  views  or 
h  liefs,  true  or  false. 

*  Thus  comi>iire  the  Hr  iliiuau  livaveii,  “the  third  fn  m  hence,"  QJidnd.yjMa 
V jtini.iKitd,  viii.  5  [6EE,  L  }).  131),  with  the  fuller  »*eries  in  K nuhitaki 
Vp.,  i.  3  (i 'a  /,,  p.  £76),  v-  hore  the  Brahmau  world  is  sixth,  above  five  Vedic 
deities. 
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(in  the  continent  of  Jambiullpa).  On  its  four  sides  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  Four  Great  Kings,  rulers  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.*  Upon  the  nortli  is  the  Kuru-land,  where  the 
dwellers  do  not  need  to  plough  or  sow,  for  the  ground  produces 
food  spontaneously  and  the  fruit-trees  are  always  green.*  At 
the  summit  is  the  city  of  the  Thirty-Three  gods  of  the  ancient 
Vedic  reckoning  under  the  sovereignty  of  Indra,  better  known 
as  Sakka  (Sanskr.  i^^akra).®  He  holds  the  same  place  in  later 
mythology,  and  the  poets  loved  to  describe  the  heavenly  capital 
with  its  thousand  gates,  its  jewelled  walls  and  wondrous  fruit- 
trees,  where  the  sun  did  not  scorch,  cold  and  weariness  were 
unknown,  and  grief  and  despondency,  anger  and  covetousness, 
could  never  enter.^  Far,  far  above  this  rose  the  heaven  of  the 
great  Brahma.  Its  numerous  tiers,  and  the  series  of  deities  who 
occupied  them,  culminated  in  four  realms  of  immaterial  beings, 
made  only  of  mind,  who  shone  as  radiances  and  were  fed  on  joy.^ 
These  are  the  peculiar  pi’oduct  of  pious  Buddhist  imagination, 
demanded  by  the  requirements  of  the  moral  order  to  provide 
for  every  grade  of  merit.  But  the  figure  of  the  Great  Brahma 
which  crowns  the  whole  reveals  him  as  the  god  of  popular 
theology.  In  a  frequently  recurring  formula  he  is  described  as 
“  the  Supreme,  the  Mighty,  the  All-seeing,  the  Ruler,  the  Lord, 
the  Maker,  the  Creator,  Chief  of  all,  appointing  to  each  his 
place,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  Father  of  all  that  are  and  are  to  be.”® 
Here  is  a  figure  of  coritemporai'y  theism  ;  to  him  alone  belonged 

*  On  the  Babylonian  analogue,  cp.  J.  E.  0.  in  Sludifs  in  Ou  Ihat.  of 
Relvjiont,  edd.  Lyon  and  Moore  (New  York,  1912),  p.  75  ff. 

*  Atanutiya  Suttanta,  §  7,  Digha  Nika  [id,  ixxii.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  claim  any  pereonal  rights  or  private  projierty  ;  they  are  amtiin-d  aparig- 
guild.  See  the  more  elaborate  de-icrijilion  in  the  Mahdbharatu,  vi.  254. 

^  Sukko  (levdnam  Indo,  the  Strong  or  .Mighty  (Jne. 

*  See  below,  Lect.  III.,  p.  Ibb, 

^  For  the  enumeration,  cj).  Kevaddha  Suttanta,  in  Dlgha  Nikaga,  iL 
fib -79  ;  lihya  JJavids,  LHalogur.e,  i.  280.  It  i.s  often  re]>eated,  e.y.  D.,xxxni. 
'3,  1  (vii).  With  the  holla  beneath  the  earth  a  single  world  was  complete 
in  spherical  form.  The  ordinary  'univer.''e  wa«  conceived  as  a  .syatein  of 
ten  thousand  of  Buch  worldH,  a  va.st  incieatic  upon  jirevions  notions. 

®  Brahmajala  SutUi,  ii.  5,  Ithya  Lavrds,  JJiaLoynrn,  i.  31.  The  *enn 
“lorti,”  u$aTa  (Sanskr.  iyoara),  gaiiiH  the  recognised  meaning  of  “tJod,”  and 
it  M>  employed  in  the  translatimi  of  the  liible  into  Sanskrit.  In  laier  days 
it  ia  an  especial  title  of  (^iva  a-s  Mahec^vara,  “  Orent  dod."  See  Wlow,  ji.  226. 
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Self-Existeiue  or  eternal  being  above  the  crowd  of  les^  deities 
who,  after  periods  of  varying  length  of  life,  pax«sed  on  to  some 
other  scene,  and  had  no  claim  to  immortality. 

While  the  universe  is  thus  conceived  U]X>n  an  enormously 
extended  scale,  the  analysis  of  the  human  being  has  made 
advances  w  hich  must  have  required  generations  of  observation 
and  reflection.  The  early  thinkers  wljose  teachings  are  reflected, 
for  example,  in  the  “  llrahmana  of  a  Hundred  Paths'^  and  the 
older  Upanishads,  had  busied  them!.elves  with  the  conception 
of  the  soul  or  self,  and  its  relation  to  the  soul  or  self  of  the 
world. ^  Many  penetrating  glances  flash  out  in  question  and 
miswer  between  laymen  and  women  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
distinguished  Brahmans  on  the  other,  sometimes  one  and  some¬ 
times  the  other  taking  the  lead.  But  the  terminology  is 
extraordinarily  fluctuating,  confused,  uncertain,  inexact  'Fhe 
same  docuioent  may  contain  a  bewildering  medley  of  figures 
and  &q>eculations  which  cannot  be  reduced  into  psychological 
or  metaphysical  coherence.  Thus  in  the  long  conversation  of 
King  Janaka  with  the  Bnlhman  Yajilavalkya  the  latter  describes 
w  hat  hap|.>ens  at  the  approach  of  death  through  sickness  or  old 
age.  Tlie  Puru-sha  (spirit)-  sefarates  himseif  from  his  body 
like  a  mango  or  pipphala- fruit  from  the  stalk,  and  the  Pranas 
all  gather  round  the  departing  Atman  (soul  or  self)  like  the 
court  functionaries  round  a  depiirting  king.^  What,  then,  are 
the  Pranas .'  The  word  lias  the  coiiiinon  meaning  of  “  breatli,'" 
and  could  thus  be  applied  to  the  essential  element  of  human 
life,  and  extended  even  to  the  ultimate  energy  of  the  world,  so 
that  a  Vedic  poet  could  sing  Homage  to  Prana,  in  whose 
control  is  this  All,  who  hath  lx?ea  laird  of  all,  in  whom  all 
stands  firm.”*  But  while  the  breath  might  be  inhaleti  or 

'  Op.,  for  diirerciii  poinns  of  view,  Piof.  llhvB  Davids,  “The  Theorr 
of  Soul  in  the  Ufaui-hadb,”  in  JR.iS,  xrii.  (16&&X  P-  71  ;  Deussen,  Tk4 
1‘hilciio^^iii  of  the  f  j-unuAadi,  Ir.  Geden  (ltK>G),p.  256  tf.  ;  5fn>  Rhjs  Davids, 
Buddhist  BsijrhoUyy  (191^),  p.  5*  If. 

‘  Oue  of  the  Uruis^  euqdoye*!  for  the  principle  of  personality;  literally 
“man."  S?e  Ix-low,  pj -It. 

•  />ri/.a4'(fruf.yuiiJ  Lf}'a:ii.‘Jiad  iv.  3,  36,  Si>A’,  ir.  p,  173. 

*  Athurta  IVJu,  Y.  li.  4,  tr.  M’.iiiuey-Bauinin  (1905),  Cp.  Yijiiavalkja'i 
reply  to  the  questioiib  of  ^akalya,  (\dap.  Brdhrn.,  xL  6,  3,  10-11,  S££\ 
xliT.  p.  117,  and  the  later  form  of  the  8lor_\  in  BrihaJ.  Uj\,  iii.  9,  26. 
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exhaled,  and  might  be  even  viewed  as  triple  or  fourfold,^  the 
word  was  extended  to  cover  the  senses.  The  quarrelling  Pranas, 
luich  desirous  of  supremacy,  repair  to  Hrahnmn  for  a  decision. 
He  awai’ds  the  palm  to  that  one  who.se  de[)arture  injures  the 
body  most.  So  they  successively  go  forth  and  return  after  a 
year’s  absence,  speech,  eye,  ear,  mind,  seed,  but  on  re-entry 
find  the  body,  though  inconvenienced,  still  alive.  At  last  it  is 
the  turn  of  the  vital  bi'eath  {pinna)  which  tears  up  the  other 
pranas  as  a  fine  hor^e  from  the  land  of  the  Indus  might  tear  up 
tbe  pegs  which  tethered  him.*  ,  Here  the  activiticis  of  thought 
and  utterance  are  included  with  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing 
under  the  common  head  of  “  breaths.’’  Elsewheix*  Jaratkarava 
Artabhaga  sets  forth  the  common  view  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
human  elements  at  death,  s|H‘ech  into  the  fire,  breath  into  the 
air,  the  eye  into  the  sun,  the  mind  into  the  moon,  the  l>ody  into 
the  earth,  the  self  into  the  ether,  but  Vajnavalkya,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  doctrine  that  the  priums  depart,  affirms  that 
they  do  not  leave  the  frame,  hut  are  gathered  up  within  it.* 
And  (to  sum  up  these  illustrations)  he  tells  King  Janaka  that 
the  self  consists  of  “consciousness  {vijhana),  mind, /;rujia,  eye, 
ear,  earth,  water,  wind,  ether,  light  and  no  light,  desire  and  no 
desire,  wrath  and  no  wrath,  righteousne.ss  and  no  righteousness, 
and  all  things.”  * 

To  pass  from  these  random  imaginative  combinations  to  the 
careful  analyses  of  the  Buddhist  texts  is  like  the  transition  from 
the  poetry  of  the  forest,  with  its  sunshine  and  gloom  and  its 
sound  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  to  the  orderly  arrangement 

'  Biihad.  Up.,  iii.  1,  10;  iii.  4,  1. 

^  Urihatl,  I/p.,  vi.  1,  7-14  ;  cp,  ClJulmlog.  Up.,  v.  1, 5-1 5.  In  imotlier  story 
of  a  dispute  hetweeu  the  younger  Devas  and  the  elder  Asuras,  the  snj)er- 
human  powers  of  good  and  evil,  the  Devas  invoke  successively  speech, 
prdna  (here  identified  with  Biiiell),  eye,  ear,  mind,  and  the  prdiia  iu  the 
month  (diunya-prdiui),  JJiUiaiL  3,1-7;  muhhya-prdija,  Chhuudoij.  Up  , 

i.  2,  1-7. 

*  lirihad.  Up.,  iii.  2,  11-13.  Ho  has  just  analysed  human  activity  into 
eight  grahas,  “seizers”  or  “ap'preliender.s,”  and  eight  atignihas,  objects  thus 
apprehended.  The  eight  grahui  are  prana,  speech,  tongue,  eye,  ear,  mind, 
anus,  skin  ;  and  the  corresponding  atigralioj,  smell,  name,  taste,  tornii 
sound,  desire,  work  (or  action,  karniu),  and  touch. 

‘  Bxihad.  Up,,  iv.  4,  5. 
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of  the  professor's  lecture-room.  Here  is  an  attentpt  to  exfHvss 
the  facts  of  conscious  experience  in  the  fields  of  sense  and 
thought  The  language  is,  naturally,  not  entirely  new.  Some 
of  the  old  terms  reappear.'  Others  are  occasionally  employed 
in  new  meanings.*  The  distinction  between  sensation  {vedana) 
and  perception  {tanaii)  is  clearly  nuarked.  The  confusion  of  the 
protuut  has  vanished.  'I'he  incongruous  enumerations  of  the 
mental  and  the  material,  of  inwiixd  states  and  outward  objects, 
are  replaced  by  careful  clavsifications.*  And  the  conrpectus  of 
wrong  theories  of  the  Self  which  occupies  the  second  chapter  of 
the  discourse  of  “  the  Perfect  Net,”*  implies  a  range  of  specula* 
tion  far  exceeding  that  of  the  deimtes  in  the  Upanishads,  and 
re<|Uires  a  corresponding  lapse  of  time  for  its  exteasion. 

Hut  the  most  signincant  advance  to  which  the  early  Budciliist 
texts  bt^ar  witness  lies  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  trans¬ 
migration  under  the  law  of  Action  or  the  De<-d,  familiarlv 
known  as  Karma.  This  great  doctrine,  which  has  ever  since 
ruled  the  thought  of  India,  and  has  exercised  so  profound  an 
influence  even  over  China  and  Japan,  firrt  comes  dimly  into 
vievt  in  the  later  Vedic  literature.  That  it  cannot  be  traced  iti 
the  ancient  hymns  is  now  generally  conceded.®  Its  speculative 
origins  begin  to  appciir  in  the  apprehension  tliat  the  life  of  the 
departed  in  the  worlds  of  bliss  may,  after  all,  not  l)e  enduring. 
'Pile  ritual  of  sacrifice  was  deuguerl  to  secure  for  the  believer 
admission  to  the  sphere  of  the  deity  whom  he  served,  Agni, 
Varuna,  Indra,  Prajapati,  even  Hrahma,  each  in  his  own  realm. 
**  A  man,”  it  was  said,  “is  Ixirn  into  the  world  that  he  has 

*  Thm  biuLlhi,  m.nuu,  tn/wd/ia, 

*  Cp.  tant'id  in  O’p.,  li.  4,  13-12;  iv.  6,  13,  with  iU  Buddhut 

use.  Vedana  doe-s  not  occur. 

’  Cj).  the  doctrine  of  the  six  dyaUruu,  internal  and  external ;  on  the 
one  hand  the  or^'iiiie  of  si^'ht,  hearing,  tmell,  taste,  touch,  and  iminaa  (the 
“cotuiiiori  sensory”  ahere  rteii.satious  are  converte<l  into  pcn:eplion»\  and 
objects  or  forms  (t  colours,  Mrs  Rhys  Davids),  counds,  scenia,  ts-'.tes,  tangibleis, 
and  <lk(i\i\nas  (mental  states) :  Rhys  Davids,  Dialog.iti  of  ths  Btuidha,  ii. 
336.  The  enumeration  freiiut-ntly  recurB,  e.g.  Diyha  Kilulyt,  iiL  pp,  1U2, 243, 

;  and  in  the  long  section  “  S;»luyiitana  "  in  Samyutt.d  Kiiuiya,.  i»,  1  ft 

*  Brahmtijtila  Suita,  in  iJtuLyuet,  L  30. 

*  Cp.  A.  iierriedale  Keith,  7'aidiriya  .SaiiAtld  (Cambridge,  Maaa.,  1914), 
vol,  i.  p.  ccxiviii  f. 
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made,"^  and  in  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  act  of 
sacrifice  it  was  supposed  that  a  new  body  was  prepojed  to  fit 
him  for  ascension  to  the  world  above.-  'I'here  he  dwelt  in 
blessed  fellowship  with  the  glorious  object  of  his  devotion ;  he 
shared  the  radiant  scene  of  his  existence ;  he  was  united  even 
with  his  very  Self.^  Such  wiis  the  privilege  of  rebirth  on  high. 
Hut  the  suspicion  could  not  be  kept  out — Miglit  not  rebirth 
after  all  involve  redeath  ?  Imagination  had  striven  in  one  of 
the  most  famou-s  hymns  to  picture  a  far-off  condition  when 
there  was  neither  being  nor  no-being,  neither  death  nor  death¬ 
lessness.*  The  great  contrast  l)etween  the  mortal  and  the 
immortal  was  unknown.  What  brought  Death  into  the  world, 
and  when  he  had  appeared  v/hat  were  the  limits  of  his  power  ? 
There  were  various  answers  to  such  questions,  and  the  course 
of  nature  supplied  its  own  analogies.  Night  and  morning  were 
for  ever  succes-sively  reborn;^  to  the  discerning  mii.d  existence 
presented  itself  as  a  continuous  process  ;  but  each  new  beginning 
implied  also  another  end.  There  might,  indeed,  be  a  scene 
beyond  Death’s  reach,  and  to  attain  it  was  the  purport  of  a 
special  rite.®  Such  was  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  that  it  would 
enable  the  worshipper  to  conquer  recurring  Death,’  and  even 
the  proper  reading  of  the  Veda  would  lift  him  into  union  with 
Brahma’s  own  Self.® 

Redeath  would  in  its  turn  involve  rebirth,  and  the  lecluses 
of  the  forest  had  already  pictured  the  soul  whose  term  in  the 
spheres  of  sun  and  moon  had  come  to  an  end,  as  descending  to 
earth  once  more  in  the  rain,  and  there,  through  incorporation 
in  herb  and  grain,  prussing  into  Jiew  forms  of  animal  or  man.“ 
What  w6is  it  that  regulated  this  succession  ?  Some  cause  there 
must  be  for  its  innumerable  varieties.  They  could  not  be 

*  Kriiam  lohnn  purusho  'bhijdijute,  in  the  CaUtp.  BraJiin,.,  vi.  2,  2,  27. 

*  He  was  thus  complete  in  all  his  limbs,  w:ilh  a  whole  boil}  , 

Kirvatanii ;  cp.  (^'alap.  Brahm.,  xi.  1,8,  ♦) ;  xii.  8,  3,  31. 

’  Sdijujya,  mlokald,  siUmald.  Cj).  (^(dtip,  Bnllnu.,  ii.  6,  4,  8  ;  li.  6,  2,  2  -3. 

*  liuj  Veda,  x.  129  ;  »<tl,  anal,  mnlyu,  anirita. 

‘  Funarbh/2,  cp.  It.  V.,  i.  62%  12.3-. 

*  Brdhm.,  ii.  3,  3,  7-9. 

’  (^alap.  Brdhm.,  x.  1,  4,  14  ;  x.  2,  6,  19  ;  f>,  1,  4  ;  ri,  4,  3,  20. 

*  llrid.,  li.  6,  6,  9,  tdlmatd. 

*  Chhdndog,  Upanuihad,  v.  10,  6  7. 
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permanently  ascril)e(l  to  i;h.3mce.  Outside  the  ceremonial 
practice  lav  the  whole  field  of  the  moral  life,  and  its  coUective 
expression  in  the  social  order.  There  was  a  mysterious  reser¬ 
voir  of  p<.)\vers  to  which  each  thought,  each  word,  each  act 
<x»ntributed.  “The  Deed,”  said  the  eaily  lawgivers,  “does  not 
perish.”'  At  every  moment  every  conscious  being  still  involved 
in  liability  to  death  was  laying  up*  secret  forces  of  good  or 
evil  which  time  would  never  fail  to  bring  into  operation. 
Their  activity  might  Ik*  postponed  for  thousands  of  years,  but 
it  could  never  lx*  e.-scapctl.  At  first  the  new  doctrine  was  only 
whispered  in  secret.  When  Jaratkarava  Artabhaga  in<juired 
of  Yujilaviilkya  what  became  of  a  dea/J  man  when  his  constit¬ 
uent  elements  were  disjxrsed,*  the  Urrdiiuan  replied,  “Take  my 
hand,  my  friend ;  we  two  alone  shall  know  of  this.  Let  tiiis 
question  of  ours  not  be  discussed  in  public.”  So  they  went  out 
for  private  talk,  and  the  teacher  unfolded  the  profound  prirjciple 
of  the  results  of  action;  wluit  is  permanent  is  luumia ;  a  man 
lx*conies  good  by  good  Karma,  evil  by  evil  Karma.  I'o  ajjply 
this  conception  in  all  dirtxtions  must  have  lx*en  the  riisk  of 
centuiies.  It  provided  the  form  in  which  every  problem  of 
human  destinv  was  set  and  answered.  The  whole  scene  of 
existence  was  shaped  to  match  it,  and  the  universe  was  arranged 
on  a  scale  suited  to  its  demands. 

This  immense  transformation  Inis  already  taken  phi/x-  when 
Gotama  Ixgins  to  teach.  The  principle  of“fnut”hf>  gener¬ 
ated  a  complete  vocabulary  for  its  expression,  and  previous 
thinkers  have  elaborated  an  intricate  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  appropriate  for  different  kinds  of  conduct  in  the 
four  great  castes,  for  the  secular  life  of  the  householder,  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  asciAic  and  the  devotee.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  specbicle  of  an  incessant  round  of  births  in  various  forms 
of  being  from  hell  to  heaven  had  filled  some  minds  with  an 
intolerable  sense  of  pain.  Was  there  no  escajx  from  the 
weariness  of  this  une*nding  succession :  The  question  begot 

'  iiauUiirvCL,  lix.  .“i,  HUE.  ii.  271.  The  principle  fommlated  bv  the 
“Brihiuana  of  a  Hundrtsl  Paths”  (in  die  sphere  of  sacrifii:^,  an/e,  p.  13) 
was  capable  of  much  w  iiltr  application,  “  A  man  is  Ivom  into  the  world 
that  he  h.io  made.” 

*  See  fi.'i/f,  p.  12. 
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many  answers,  and  divers  means  of  tieliverance  were  suggested 
along  alternative  paths  of  knowledge,  of  emotional  concentration, 
and  mysterious  trance.*  When  a  new  preacher  appeared  he 
had.  at  hand  a  vast  body  of  doctrine  and  experient'e  from  which 
to  start.  A  common  interpretation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
wtui  already  widely  received.  Wdiat  men  wanted  to  know  was 
the  best  mode  of  emancipation  from  the  necessity  of  coritinual 
rebirth. 

The  doctrine  was  not,  indeed,  universally  adopted  without 
protest.  It  might  be  neglected  and  ignored,  but  it  became 
important  enough  to  evoke  active  denial.  In  Gotama’s  day  it 
was  challenged  by  various  teachers,  whose  views  attracted 
groups  of  followers  as  they  travelled  through  tVie  country  for 
exposition  and  debate.  Sucli  was  Piirana  Kassapa,  who  is 
represented  as  rejecting  all  distinctions  of  merit  or  of  guilt ;  no 
charities  or  sacrifices  would  be  followed  by  rewards  ;  no  robbery, 
falsehood,  or  murder,  would  entail  punishment.  The  theory 
bore  the  name  of  akiriya  or  “no-action,”  and  was  attributed, 
curiously  enough,  to  Gotama  himself  by  the  Jain  leader 
Nataputta.'*  Makkhali  of  the  Cow-pen  repudiated  the  notion 
that  there  was  any  cause  for  depravity  or  purity  of  character  in 
human  action  or  effort.  All  animated  exisherice  upon  eiurth 
fell  into  classes  each  of  which  possessed  a  distinctive  nature. 
This  intrinsic  constitution  determined  their  several  modes,  and 
lao  further  reason  could  be  assigned  for  it.  In  the  absence  of 
any  moral  grounds  the  law  of  the  Deed  did  not  operate.  This 
type  of  explanation  was  designated  ah.^tu,  “no-cause.”  A  third 
teacher,  Ajita  of  the  garment  of  hair — no  prophet  of  coming 
doom  like  the  austere  Baptist — confined  himself  to  plump 
denial  of  any  issue  from  good  or  evil  deeds.  Thei-e  is  no 
“  fruit,”  there  is  no  “  w'orld  to  come.”  When  the  bier  has  be  en 
carried  to  the  burning  ground,  all  ends  iu  ashes.  The  fool  and 
the  wise  are  alike  cut  off.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  sceptical 
materialism,  known  by  the  simple  formula  ^n'atthi,  “there  is  not.” 

*  Cp.  Mrs  llhys  Davids  on  “  in  Ha  lings’  EI\E.  'Die  succession 

itwilf  was  designated  taijudra. 

^  See  the  mode  in  which  the  Buddha  deals  with  the  charge  iu  the 
Viiiaya  1‘itoka,  Mahd-Vagga,  vi.  31,2,6,  6;  xvii.  109.  For  akriyd- 
vd(la  iu  the  Jain  books,  cp.  SBE,  xlv.  83,  316;  il85.  , 
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The  adhefients  of  this  view  aj-e  to  be  found  all  through  succeeding 
centuries  under  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Xaslikai.^  But  many 
generations  must  have  elapsed  Ix'fore  the  Karma  theory  could 
have  l>.‘en  tstablished  over  a  sufficiently  wide  area,  or  have 
giiined  adequate  hold  upon  the  common  ti»ought,  to  arouse 
iuch  opposition. 

Most  .significiint  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  combination  of  this 
great  conception  with  a  new  view  of  the  constitution  <tf  the 
universe.  It  Ixcame  the  visible  sc'ene  of  the  operation  of  the 
Moral  Order;  and  its  forces  were  the  instruments  by  which 
the  indissoluble  sequence  of  recompense  and  retribution  for 
o^ood  or  evil  wits  continuouslv  maintained.  But  as  all  existence 

O  • 

beneath  the  sovereign  sway  of  the  (ireat  Brahma,  and  those  who 
had  attained  fellowship  with  him,  laj’  under  the  doom  of  im- 
{.ternianence,  the  world  itself  must  in  time  succumb  to  the  forces 
of  ih’-ssolution.  The  mighty  sphere  with  its  myriad  fellows  in 
the  ten-thousand  world-systeai  hud  once  been  unrolled  from 
a  vast  abyss  of  gloom.  It  was  destined  to  be  again  rolled  up 
with  all  its  unexhausted  potencies  of  unfulfilled  Karma^  ready 
in  due  course  to  produce  anew  the  persons  and  the  conditions 
needful  for  their  discharge.  The  history  of  the  world  was  thus 
A  inighlv  rhythm  of  evolution  and  involution  without  Ixginning 
or  end.  With  the  esbihlishinent  of  Mount  Menu  as  its  <'entral 
support  came  also,  it  w  ould  seem,  the  notion  of  cosmic  periods 
terminable  by  fire  or  water.  They  corre-spond  in  the  later 
theology  to  the  slumbering  and  waking  of  Brahma.  Already 
in  the  Buddhist  texts  the  dreadful  conflagration  is  described 
in  detail.*  Mount  MCru  with  its  gigantic  mass,  eighty-four 
thousand  leagues  Ixneath  the  ocean  and  eighty-four  thousand 
more  alxjve  it,  must  piC'S  awav.  A  time  will  come  when  it  will 
rain  no  more,  and  all  vegetation  will  wither  away.  A  second 
and  a  thinl  sun  up  to  seven  will  succc-ssively  ap{)ear,  drying  up 

'  From  HU  iwfi’.  S»‘e  the  famous  reciul  hy  Ajiilusattu,  King  of  Magadha, 
of  the  views  of  six  comtenipirarv  j)hik>sujiher8,  S'ltiuinU  i-Ph>iUi  Sutta, 
§  17  If.;  DutloguM  of  Ou  JlauUni,  L  C9-73,  with  the  uot<a  of  Prof.  Rhys 
Davids.  The  three  doctrines  are  summarised  as  akiriya-TdJn,  aketu-vdda^ 
and  iiatthiLi-v'ida,  in  Sai/iyutta  XiLaya,  iiL  ]>.  73,  and  Augutlara  A'.,  ii. 
j».  31.  MaklihaH  s  follow  ers  were  known  as  .Ijivakaa. 

*  Afojutiara  Nikdini,  iv.  ji  1(X> 
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rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean ;  till  at  length  tine  whole  fabric  of  the 
world  up  to  the  Brahma  heavens  will  burst  forth  in  flames,  and 
the  entire  universe  will  be  consumed.’ 

ni 

In  a  scene  thus  conceived,  amid  the  clash  of  speculations, 
theories,  affirmations,  and  denials,  Gotama  launched  his  bold 
endeavour  to  win  men  from  selfishness  by  persuading  them 
that  they  had  no  Selves.  The  Indian  mind  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  its  own  interior  processes,  it  had  little  interest  in  the 
external  world.  The  path  of  Greek  science  was  alreatlv  opened 
by  Thales,  but  no  traveller  from  the  Ganges  valley  hud  begun 
to  gather  observations  on  which  to  found  the  demonstrations 
of  geometry,  or  watch  the  heavens  so  as  to  predict  eclipses. 
Gotama’s  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
from  chaos  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  cosmic  period  is  childish 
and  confused  compared  with  the  attempt  to  conceive  the  stately 
march  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.-  Those  who 
only  sought  to  estiape  from  Nature  could  not  be  expected  to 
love  her.^  Over  all  her  beauty  brooded  the  shadow  of  pain ; 
life  began  and  ended  with  suffering.  Popular  Brahmauisra 
might  promise  happiness  in  the  next  world  to  tliose  w  ho  trod 
the  appointed  round  of  ritual  and  sacrifice,  performed  the 
householder’s  duties,  and  paid  their  debts  to  the  fathers  and 
the  gods.  But  pi.'ilosophy  found  no  satisfaction  in  such 
pleasures.  The  trail  of  cupidity  lav  over  them  all.  The  true 
teaching  must  aim  at  lifting  men  out  of  the  ever-flowing 
.stream  of  birth,  death,  and  rebirth,  and  cutting  ofl’  the  roots  of 
the  craving  for  life.  Who  would  wish  to  be  for  ever  entangled 
in  existence  when  he  realised  the  iinpunties  of  the  body,^ 

‘  On  the  probable  derivation  of  tbU  escbatologic  doctrine  from  Rabylouia, 
cp.  J,  E.  C.  in  fftudiex  m  the  History  of  IhUgions,  p.  79. 

*  See  the  AggaufSa  SuttauU,  iKgha  Nikaija,  xxvii, 

^  There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  such  a  statement.  lu  spite  of  the 
danger  of  being  carried  otf  by  a  tiger,  the  recluses  in  the  forest  could  aing 
of  it.s  pleajiures  (w^e  the  Psalms  of  the  brethren,  tr.  by  Mrs  Rhys  Davids). 
Indian  imagination  was  e.siiecially  susceptible  to  the,  iR-auty  of  moonlight. 

^  See  the  Vijaya  Suthi,  in  Sutta  Nipdta,  xi.,  SP,E,  x.  p.  32.  On  tho 
meditations  for  the  protiuotion  of  disgust,  asuiha  kammatthdna,  cp.  Spence 
Hanly,  Eastern  Monachism  (1850),  p.  217. 
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or  ronfesMid  that  tl»e  tears  shed  in  traversing  tlie  age-long 
road  of  traiiMnigration  eiceetled  the  waters  of  the  Four 
Great  Oceans?* 

'J'he  sources  of  suffering  lay  in  two  spheres^  without  and 
within.  Man  dwelt  in  a  scene  of  incessant  change.  His  [jerson 
was  subjected  to  birth  and  decay,  to  old  age  and  death.  He 
must  constantly  b<“ar  the  presence  of  conditions  and  object* 
which  he  did  not  like;  he  must  submit  to  the  deprivation  of 
those  for  which  he  longt^l.  He  was  exposeti  to  all  “the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ” ;  he  was  incessantly  tormented 
w  itii  the  burning  pangs  of  unfulfilled  desire.  Like  the  Hebrew 
Preacher,  Gotaiiia  saw  “Vanity  of  Vanities”  inscribed  over  the 
entry  into  everv  field  of  existence.  But  he  would  have  scorned 
to  draw  the  Preacher’s  conclusion,  “There  is  nothing  better  for 
a  man  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink.”-  He  opens  his 
career  as  Teacher  with  the  announct  ment  that  he  has  di:«covered 
a  j^Iidcile  Path  lx;tvveen  two  extremes  :  the  life  of  seiirual  pleasure, 
lo'w,  vulgar,  and  unprofitable  ;  jusd  tlie  life  ol  seIf-moii;ification, 
eijuully  ignoble  and  profitlevs.^  And  he  closes  his  ministry 
with  the  solemn  warning  to  his  tii.-ciples,  “  Behold  now,  I  exhort 
vou,  all  that  is  conipoiind  is  liable  to  decay,  with  diligence 
do  ye  athiin.”  *  The  Brahmaais  had  elaborated  a  scheme  of 
diiicipline  for  the  religious  student  or  li nihvuiciuiriny  nnd  the 
teachers  outside  their  ranks  had  their  own  methods  for  realising 
theif  ditierent  aims,  Gotama,  also,  devises!  a  syK-rial  type  of 
devout  practice,  a  hrahmachariya  or  holy  lif*' ;  •uid  he  :nv»ted 
the  five  mendicants  whom  he  first  addiv.>sed  io  join  him  in  this 
life,  in  order  to  iimke  a  complete  end  of  sufil-ring.^ 

Surrounded  by  various  thc-ories  in  the  Brahmanical  schools 
and  the  sejjaratist  doctrines  of  the  Wanderers,  Gotama  formu¬ 
lated  his  own  conceptions  w  ith  the  aid  of  tl;e  current  vocabulary. 
The  brief  summaries  of  heretical  views  presented  in  the 

'  C'p.  ^’^l//r■/u^ra  SiL'tyiJL,  iii.  179. 

Kccltjs.  it  24.  ' 

’  Sermon  lo  the  live  ilendicauU,  L  6,  17,  in  Vinaja  Teita, 

^IIK,  xiii.  94. 

*  TJic  olijei't  to  be  attained  is  not  tpecilied  ;  it  is,  of  course,  the  aupreme 
huddln&l  liolineJis  which  would  bring  delixerance  from  rebirth.  Cp. 
J'ialoijuft,  ii.  173. 

^  *•  Satntua  dukklixsivi  anlakinywya,”  Mukava^^u,  i.  6,  32,  Shh,  xiil  99. 
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Si^riptures  were  no  doubt  made  intelligible  in  oral  exposition, 
but  in  their  ccndensed  form  their  diifl’erences  necessarily  remain 
obscure.  They  might,  however,  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups.^  There  were  those  who  aflirmed  the  real  existence  of 
a  Self  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  This  was 
the  heresy  of  the  Eternalists,  who  had  their  own  varying  notions 
as  to  its  constitution,  material  or  immaterial,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  finite  or  infinite.  In  stark  antagonism  to  this 
principle  of  perpetual  being  was  the  heresy  of  the  Annihila- 
tionists,  who  indeed  atlinned  the  real  existence  of  a  Self  in  this 
world,  but  denied  it  for  the  world  to  come.-  If  the  Self  perished 
with  the  body,  there  was  of  coui-se  no  “fruit”  of  good  or  evil 
in  another  life.  The  Moral  Order  of  the  world  was  shattered. 
The  Iviw  of  the  Deed  lost  its  field  of  operation.  Tlie  issues  of 
action  w'ere  cut  off  by  death.  Against  this  sweeping  rejection 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  universe, 
Gotama  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority.  With  an 
ethical  passion  strong  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  personality,  he  upheld  the  conception  of 
an  endless  succession  of  rebirths,  of  recompense  and  retribution, 
of  heaven  and  hell.  But  at  the  same  time  he  proclaimed  that 
individuality  wa.s  an  illusion,  the  craving  for  pleasure  was  vain, 
and  the  only  worthy  aim  of  life  was  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the 
suppression  of  the  ignoble  thirst  for  continuous  transit  in  .search 
of  happiness.  Gotama  sought,  therefore,  to  cure  men  of  selfish¬ 
ness  by  convincing  them  that  they  had  no  Selves.  But  that 
involved  the  necessity  of  explaining  how  a  man  could  subsist  at 
all  without  one.  And  it  was  faced  by  the  further  dilficulty  that 
if  lh<.“re  was  no  Self  to  pass  from  world  to  world,  there  was  no 
person  in  whom  the  “fruit”  of  the  past  could  ri})en,  and  the 
{)rinciple  of  Karma  was  annulled.  How  were  these  apparent 
contradictions  to  be  overcome  'i  There  are  strange  hints  of 
opposite  an.swers  in  the  early  texts,  which  show  that  the 
disciples  who  compiled  them  found  their  Master’s  doctrine 
sometimes  too  difficult,  and  instinctively  admitted  language  out 
of  which  new  metaphysical  developments  might  proceed. 

What  explanation,  then,  did  Gotama  oiler  to  the  (juestion, 

*  ^uggala- Fnilnatti  (in  the  Af)hidhaiimifi  Pitaka),  PTS,  j».  .tS. 

Cp.  the  Brahmajula  Sutta,  Dialogue-i,  i.  53. 
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“  Whai;  makes  an  ordinary  human  being?"  The  natural  dualist 
sums  him  up  as  “bo<lv  and  soul,"  and  tlje  BrahraanicaJ.  teaxhem 
had  alrea^lv  on  this  aru  ient  bfisis  worked  out  a  rough  psycbolcgy, 
and  laid  down  the  lines  of  a  metaphysical  unity  between  the 
v?lf  of  onr  eoniinon  experience  and  tlie  universal  Self.  hVom 
such  transcendentid  topics  Gotama  turned  resolutely  l.way. 
Such  sp<?cuhitions  onlv  encouraged  the  disputatious  temper,  and 
no  great  moralist  hirs  left  more  impressive  warnings  against,  the 
perils  of  the  over-confident  controversialist.  His  owu  doctrine 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  curt  summaries  which  could 
be  preserved  in  memoi  v,  and  tradition  assigned  its  first  state¬ 
ment  to  the  seene  in  the  deer-park  at  Benares,  when  the 
declaration  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  to  the  five  mendicants 
had  lx“en  raj^lurouslv  welcomed  by  the  (leiuu  from  earth  to  the 
topmost  heavens  as  the  foundation  of  the  supreme  Kingdonti  if 
Truth.*  In  one  after  another  the  my.^terious  insight  knowr*  ns 
the  “Pure  and  Sj)otless  Eve  of  the  Truth"  arof^e  w'ithin  Lhein, 
the  principle  of  no-permonence,  the  law  of  inc-evant  flux,  the 
discerumeut  that  whatever  has  a  lx.'ginning  must  also  have  ai; 
end.  This  conviction  is  not  dejx-ndent  on  the  authority  of  the 
Buddha;  it  is  no  act  of  faith  in  liis  wi>dom,  still  less  in  his 
omniscience.  It  is  au  immediate  vision,  iU»  appixditnsion  oi’  an 
ultimate  fact,  a  direct  [xuteption  of  an  intrinsic  reality.  It 
thus  conditutes  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life,  the  initiation 
into  the  patiiwav  which  will  lead  to  deliverance.* 

*  MaJitUujja,  i.  G,  3U,  iu  Viuava  Texts,  *'Z)F.,  xiii.  97, 

*  See  the  MahCivd'jya^  i.  G,  29  fl.  Tlie  Puli ‘phr  uje  d}>aiiitii^-chaLUtui/t 

adayikU  describes  the  riwi:  w  itbiu  the  auiid  of  a  new  way  of  l.joking  on  the 
world,  and  is  coa»Uinllj  figured  as  the  apjiearance  of  light  lu  the  inidst  of 
darkness.  Many  iusiatces  occur  iu  the  recmla  of  converMou,  « y. 
Diaiojuft,  i.  ISf),  lf)7,  271,  29G,  319.  The  term  is  soiuetiiues  applied 

even  to  the  dwellers  in  the  ujtper  worlds;  lu  the  Sakka-Panha  Suttaiita, 
I ii,  320,  the  lJliaiitiiui-<hatkhii  arises  in  Sakka  and  b0,0u0  devaa. 
Cp.  the  descripliuii  of  Kiitadaula  as  jHiiUi-dhaiixm.  t,  vidiUi- 

ilhiViiiiKt,  j.rtrb/oyiihVi-ii'.d p.'inii,  in  .ViT  '/yj,  i.  p-  HS,  Ifviliigtu-t,  i.  1H4. 

Auiiiher  f(irai  of  vieiiui  wai  known  as  the  ddiba-(hak}:h  n,  the  “  heavenly 
which  enabled  the  p>i.'e:yior  to  i>ce  the  transit  of  U-ingr.  from  one  elate 
of  existence  to  another,  e.g.  .iyowi/obi-plia/a  Sutta,  g  95,  Dial  gua,  L  92,  or  to 
behold  the  Buddha  seateti  cross-legged  in  the  Brahma  worM  above  Brahma 
hini.-<'lf,  Sai.niutta  .Vib/yii,  i,  p.  144  of  tht  Kindred  i.  182). 

There  wa-  also  an  un^u-tdaiiAu,  or  “noble  eye,’’  which  enabled  the  naiiiL 
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The  rise  of  the  “Eye  of  the  IVuth”  prepjiretl  the  disciple  to 
realise  the  constituents  of  his  own  person.  (1)  He  had  a  bodily 
form  (r«/xi).  (2)  He  experienced  sensations  (3)  He 

converted  these  into  perceptions  {saniid)  of  sijrht,  heuring,  smell, 
ta-ste,  touch,  through  which  he  came  into  contact  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world.  (4)  To  the.se  was  atlded  the  comjdex  group  known 
as  saukhuras,  a,  term  of  very  wide  applic  ation  to  all  compounds,- 
It  iniplic^s  a  process  of  preparing  or  constructing,  and  then 
denotes  what  is  so  prepared.  Uiter  elaborations  sought  to 
define  their  number ;  earlier  formuhe  assembled  them  under 
three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  they  attected  the  body  (kdi/a), 
and  constituted  the  sum  of  the  conditions  of  corporeal  existence 
on  earth,  in  hell,  or  in  heaven ;  se(;ondly,  they  covered  the 
whole  field  of  speech  (vnchi)  ;  and,  thirdly,  they  bore  a  similar 
relation  to  thought  (chitta).  They  did  not  include  the  physical 
organs  themselves,  they  were  the  mental  and  moral  antecedents 
(or,  a-s  Mrs  Rhys  Davids  has  hajjp’ily  termed  them,  the 
“  coellicients”)  which  brought  about  birth  in  a  particular 
sphere.  They  were  the  tendencies  arising  out  of  the  piist  to 
right  or  wrong  activities  of  utterance  or  mind.  In  this  a.spect 
they  were  very  nearly  identical  with  Karma.  Only  two  entities 
lay  outside  their  range,  space  (okujia)  and  Nirvana.  (5)  lastly, 
in  curious  vagueness  above  the  experiences  of  sensation  and 
perception  and  the  whole  multiform  collection  of  determining 
influences,  rose  con.sciousness  (vinndna),  including,  it  would 
.seem,  the  whole  sum  of  mental  activities,  from  the  most 
concrete  elements  of  sight  or  touch  to  the  mo.st  abstract 
processes  of  reason  or  meditation.  Rut  neither  the  external 
world  nor  the  realm  of  consciousness  existed  in  itself.  They 

to  see  Nirviiua,  tdajjhima  Nikuya,  i.  610;  cp.  ]i<tuu<i-rhalkhH,  SaMi/tiUa 
Nxh'iya,  iv.  292,  v.  467.  The  tenninoloj'y  ajipeais  to  Iw  new ;  it  docs  not 
Occur  in  the  older  Upanishafls.  Col.  Jacob’s  Ooiuordanc^  gives  but  one 
instance,  Ilaijisa,  2. 

'  To  the  usual  live  was  added  the  rnamu  (phihjlogically  though  not 
l«ychologically  equated  with  the  I^atin  vieiu\  whirh  organised  the  feelings 
into  their  c<.irreap<inding  j^rceptiona,  intermediriry  lielween  aenMition  and 
thought. 

*  dp.  Mrs  Rhys  Davids,  lituldhisl  I’xycluiloijy,  p.  60,  quoting  liuddhaghosji, 
“Why,  bhikkhus,  do  ye  ssy  saiXkhdra’t'l  Becaube  they  compoi-e  what  is 
compound  (milkhaUtyt).’' 
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constituted  a  relation  which  was  for  ever  liable  from  either  *ide 
to  incessant  change.  All  objects  might  be  included  und^  the 
head  of  rupa  or  “  form  ” ;  all  inodes  of  thought  and  feeling  were 
bunimed  up  in  the  word  rnima,  “  name.”  And  the  relentless 
conclusion  was  that  if  consciousness  (ojist-d  *  “name  and  form” 
w  ould  disapix^ar  together. 

Tlicse  five  groups  went  by  the  name  of  the  KfuindJuu  or 
“supports.”*  Concerning  each  of  them  (7otama  asked  in  turn 
if  it  could  be  identified  w  ith  the  aitan  or  Self,  and  in  each  case 
the  equation  is  denied.  He  had  thus  aivouuted  for  the  whole 
prcniuct  of  a  given  person  by  the  union  of  the  Fi^e  Supports, 
without  anv  connecting  or  ruling  Self.  No  permanent  iiu- 
pcrisliable  Soul  was  nt«?ded.  The  Supports  came  together  in 
temporary  combination,  and  a  man-child  was  bom.  In  his  eld 
age  they  separated  and  fell  away,  their  junction  was  di.s.solved, 
and  the  man  died.  Of  this  doctrine  one  of  the  most  famous 
illustrations  occurs  in  a  post-canonical  work  entitled  the  Quf^- 
t'lons  uf  Milbidii?  This  striking  Ixiok,  presen  ed  in  Prdi  by  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Burma,  professes  to  record  a 
series  of  dialogues  between  the  (ireco-Hactrian  k:ng  Alenander 
(probjibiy  reigning  140-115  b.c.)  and  a  Buddhist  sage  named 
Nagasena.  The  king  courteously  introduces  himself,  and  inquires 
his  name.*  “  I  am  known  as  Nagajena,”  he  replies  ;  but  he  warns 
the  royal  inquirer  against  supposing  that  such  personal  names 
covered  any  permanent  individuality  “Then  who,” 

retorts  the  astonished  monarch,  “gives  to  you  members  of  tlie 
Order  your  robes  and  foml  and  loelging  and  necsissaries  for  the  ^ 
sick?  Vv'ho  is  it  who  follows  righteousness  or  sins.^”  The 
puz/le“d  sovereign  sees  the  whole  “fruit”  of  Karma  vanish.  He 

'  Viii/li'uiai^a  nirifihtna  ;  tee  the  coiiclufion  of  the  KevaJdha  SutUuiLa, 
Jhaloguts,  i.  2B4,  “  when  iiiU  llection  ceasLS.” 

*  Sanskrit  fJenu-fhas.  Neither  ihis  ti*riu  nor  the  MN.Uuzra*  occuri  in 

the  Upuiithads.  Another  Urm,  “  MiVistrale,’'  has  alinoct  the  same 

nteanin;’.  Cp.  tfilUi-sjijikhuira-tiuruiiho niihht'iyadhi-f'^itini^aga,  in 

L  6,  2,  Vbnaya  Texts,  SL'IJ,  xiii,  65  ;  .'sa»iyutta  yikii\ja,  L  p.  136.  In 
Anguttara  jV.,  i.  r».  Vj,  Wanderers  are  said  to  adopt  the  hotneleae  life  to  rid 
taeinselves  of  the  ujuAhii. 

*  MUinMla-Pdhha,  ed.  Treuckner  (1860);  tr.  Ithya  Davids,  i'/iff,  xxxv., 
ixivL 

*  SEE,  xxxv.  40  tl. 
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proceeds  to  enumerate  one  after  another  of  the  Five  Supports^ 
and  asks  whether  each  in  turn  is  Nagjisena.  The  answer  of 
course  is  always  in  the  negative,  and  to  suit  the  Buddhist 
dialectic  Nagasena  is  made  to  reject  the  suggestion  that  the 
whole  Five  together  constitute  the  learned  Elder.  The  indig¬ 
nant  king  feels  that  he  is  being  played  with,  “■  Nfigasena  is  a 
mere  empty  sound,  who  then  is  the  Nagiisena  tlbat  we  see  Ijefore 
us?”  and  roundly  charges  the  famous  teacher  with  falsehood. 
It  is  then  Nagaseiia’s  turn  to  jxsk  questions,  and  he  challenges 
Milinda  to  explain  what  was  the  carriage  in  which  he  had 
driven  to  the  hermitage  where  Nilgasena  was  staying:  was  it  the 
pule,  the  axle,  the  framework,  the  yoke,  or  the  spokes  of  the 
wheels,  or  all  the  parts  together  that  was  the  chariot  ?  and  the 
royal  inquirer  in  each  case  answers  ‘‘No.”  “Then  chariot  is  a 
mere  empty  sound,  and  you,  too,  speak  untruth.”  The  ki.ng 
gently  replies  that  it  was  on  account  of  its  having  all  those 
items  that  it  came  under  the  generally  understood  term 
“chariot.”  “Just  so,”  says  the  Sage,  quoting  a  Scripture  verse 
from  a  dialogue  between  a  holy  sister,  \  ajin'i,  and  the  Prince  of 
Evil,  Mara ; 

“  For  just  as,  when  the  |)arts  are  rightly  set, 

The  word  ‘  chariot  ’  [ariseth  in  our  minds], 

So  doth  our  usjige  covenant  to  say 

‘A  being’  when  the  Five  Supports  are  there.”  * 

It  followed,  of  course,  from  this  analysis  that  human  experi¬ 
ence  could  only  be  interpreted  as  a  succession  of  state.s  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  without  any  permanent  “subject”  in  which  they 
inhered.'*  Gotama  accordingly  descrilred  thought  (rhitta)^  mind 
(mana.ty,  and  consciousne.ss  (linrulna)  as  rising  up  by  night  and 
ihiy  a-s  one  thing  and  pt;rishing  ms  another.^  To  this  position 
the  Sinhalese  tradition  remained  constant.  No  writer  has 
faced  it  with  more  boldness  than  Buddhaghosa  in  his  Path 
of  Purity : 

'  Saiinjutia  Niki'tijaf  i.  p.  135  ;  tr.  Mrs  Rhys  Daviits,  D'-ok  of  Pie  Kimlral 
SiiijUKj*,  1.  170. 

Op.  the  Analysis  of  ths  Human  Mind,  by  .James  Mill  (1820)  ;  and  J.  S. 
Jtlill’s  Examination  o/  Hamilton’s  Philosophy  (IHtJu). 

*  Cp.  Eamyutta  Xthlya,  ii.  p.  t>6,  and  Warren’s  Buddhism  in  Translatums 
(I8iXi),  p.  151. 
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“  Strictly  spciikinp,  the  life  of  a  living  being  is  exceedingly  brief, 
lasting  only  ''bile  a  thought  la-sts.  Just  as  a  chariot-wheel  in 
rolling  rolls  only  at  one  point  of  the  tire,  and  in  resting  rests  only 
at  one  j>oint ;  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  life  of  a  living  being 
lasts  only  for  one  thought.  As  soon  as  that  thought  has  ceased, 
the  bejng  is  said  to  have  cea.sed.  As  it  has  been  said  : 

'The  being  of  a  past  moment  of  thought  has  lived,  but  does 
not  live,  nor  will  it  live. 

'The  being  of  »  future  moment  of  thought  will  live,  but  has 
not  lived,  nor  does  it  live. 

'The  being  of  the  present  moment  of  thought  does  live,  but 
has  not  lived,  nor  w  ill  it  live.’  ”  * 

The  Heracliican  doctrine  of  Hus,  xuvra  fm,  applied  to  con- 
sciousnes-s,  can  go  no  further. 

But  though  the  dix  trine  of  No-Self  thus  lay  ut  the  heart  of 
(iotama’s  teaching,  the  disciple  wu>  as  strenuously  forbidden  to 
dwell  on  the  view  “  I  ha\e  not  a  Self”  n.s  upon  its  contrary  “  I 
have  a  Self.”^  He  would  only  involve  himself  the  more  deeply 
in  tlie  jungle  of  delu.sion.  At  a  higher  shige  of  inward  culture 
he  niiglit,  indeed,  attain  to  the  anutta-sanna,^  the  perception  of 
.No-Self,  following  on  that  of  a/iicr/ui,  the  perception  of  Imper¬ 
manence.*  That  was,  after  all,  essential  for  anyone  who  would 
tread  the  path  that  le»l  to  Nirvana.  He  must  be  weaned  from 
attachment  to  this  world,  he  must  .suppress  wrath  and  ill  will. 
-\nd  the  angry  man  might  well  lx?  asktxl  with  what  he  was 
angry  Was  it  with  tlu;  hair  of  the  head  or  the  body,  or  their 
elements  of  earth,  water,  hte,  ami  air.'  The  V'enerable  N.  N. 
was  only  the  Fiv  e  Supports,  remarks  Buddhaghosa,  “  with  which 
of  their  groups  are  you  angry,  form,  sensations,  perceptions,  .  .  . 
an  organ  of  sense,  or  an  object  of  s«.'nse,  or  a  sense-con>ciousness  ? 
Fora  person  who  Inus  made  the  above  analysis,”  he  concludes, 
“  there  is  no  hold  for  anger,  any  more  tlian  there  is  for  a  grain  of 
mu.stard-setd  on  the  point  of  an  awl,  or  for  a  painting  in  the  sky.”  * 

*  W’arreu,  BiuUfhtsm  in  rrinw/dtuHni,  j>.  150. 

-  Cj).  the  Sal<t\t.iva  .Sutla,  Xib'iya,  i.  p.  8  ;  ir.  Rhys  David*. 

JjiuitUiut  Suttixs,  .S'/>£’,  .\i. 

*  The  P.ili  atliiii  i.s  ilie  equivalent  of  llie  S.mskrit  tUtitan. 

*  C'}).  .Mah.ijiariiiihb.'tiia-Suilanta,  huxlojiLes,  li.  84.  In  later  lists,  Saiigiti 
SiittanU  and' Itieull-na  Suttanta,  D'nihu  .VjLfi/a,  iiL  pp.  243,  251,290-1, 
<{ukkha-tHH/'i''i  ia  inserted  between. 

^  Visuddlii  Magga,  Warreu,  LihUlhitm  in  TratitUiliortt,  p.  159. 
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It  was  a  dangerous  argument.  The  plea  for  cliarity,  which 
occupies  80  splendid  a  place  in  Buddhist  ethics^  might  have 
been  subverted  on  the  same  grounds. 

In  such  a  view  of  existence  there  was  no  room  for  an  Absolute, 
etenial  and  immutable,  like  the  ultimate  Being  of  Greek 
philosophy.  When  Megasthenes,  the  ambassador  of  Seleucus 
Nicator,  was  resident  at  the  court  of  Chandroguptaat  Bataliputra 
(the  modern  Patna),  he  observed  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Brahmans  on  many  subjects  coincided  with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
for  they  also  aitirmed  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  and  was 
liable  to  destruction,  that  it  was  spherical  in  shape,  and  that 
the  Deity  who  made  and  governed  it  was  dilfused  through  all 
its  parts.*  It  was  a  crude  suinmary  of  one  type  of  Bralnnanical 
philosophy,  to  which  Gotama  appears  to  have  been  completely 
inditferent.  The  polemic  against  the  notion  of  a  {>erniancnt 
Self  as  a  necessary  element  in  a  human  being  was  never  advanced 
against  the  further  conception  of  an  Everlasting  Self  as  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  the  universe.  Gotama  leaves  on 
one  side  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahman,  developed  by  the  forest- 
teachers  of  the  Upanishads,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  it.  The  gods  of  popular  mythology  are,  of  course, 
involve<l  in  the  round  of  births,  and  must  tie;id  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path  if  they  would  escape  their  transference  in  due 
course  to  some  less  happy  lot.'*  'I'his  was  only  the  Buddhist 
form  of  the  current  application  of  the  Ijiw  of  the  Deed  to  the 
occupants  of  the  successive  heavens.  The  throne  of  India  had 
already  seen  a  series  of  rulers.  But  above  the  deities  who  played 
their  part,  enjoyed  their  privileges,  and  passed  away,  rose  the 
i-eal  laird  of  all  beings,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The  goal 
of  aspiration  was  to  win  fellowshiji  with  the  great  Bralnmi.* 
Two  young  Brahmans,  disputing  about  the  way,  agree  to  refer 
the  dillicultv  to  the  Samana  Gotama.*  A  series  of  questions  in 
Socratic  style  draws  out  the  fact  that  no  contemporary  or 

‘  M'Crindle,  Ancient  Iiuiia  ns  detcril/td  bij  Majadhentt  aiul  Arrian 
(1877),  p.  101. 

*  Op,  tlic  group  of  (liacourses  in  IHalogtite,  ii.,  begiuiiing  with  the  J&na- 
va^ablia  Sutt&iita,  and  Uie  conimeuLs  of  Prof.  Rbya  Pa v  ids. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  10. 

*  Tcvijja  Suttanla,  Uialogut*,  i.  3Ui. 
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preceding  teacher  in  the  Briliinan  ranks,  nor  even  the  Rishis  of 
old,  had  ever  seen  Brahma;  how  then  could  they  know  how  to 
attain  union  with  him  ?  The  argument  then  takes  an  unexpected 
turn.  The  Buddha  claims  to  have  himself  entered  the  Brahma 
I  world,  and  been  rel>oni  in  it.  He  therefore  is  aware  of  its 

I  conditions,  and  can  declare  the  means  for  their  fulfilment.  So 

S  he  sets  forth  the  type  of  character  by  which  it  may  be  reached, 
the  method  and  achievement  of  self-coiiquest,  the  resultant  joy 
and  peace  of  the  believer,  the  love,  the  pity,  the  sympathy,  the 
I  equanimity  with  which  he  will  j>e^^ade  the  whole  wide  world, 
j  above,  l>enealh,  around.  Brahma  himself  is  deeply  concerned 
i  for  the  world’s  welfare.  When  Gotama  has  solved  the  secret  of 
existence  and  seen  and  le.arned  the  Truth,  he  realises  the 
ditliculty  of  making  it  intelligible  to  those  who  are  lost  in 
lust  and  hatred.  Why  should  he  undertake  a  task  which  could 
only  result  in  wtariiif-ss  luid  annovance?  Then  Brahma,  ptr- 
cciving  his  hesitation,  and  apprelitnding  that  the  world  will  be 
undone  if  he  keeps  silence,  presents  himself  before  him,  and 
with  lowly  homage  thrice  plciuls  for  perishing  humanity.  And 
tlie  Blessed  One,  casting  his  coinjiassionate  Buddlia-eve  over  all 
sentient  Ixings,  yields  to  Brahma's  entreaty,  and  open.s  the  door 
of  the  Dciithless  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear.* 

Elsewhere,  however,  the  figure  of  Brahma  is  treated  with 
daring  irony,-  and  his  apjxarance  on  the  evolution  of  a  new 
world-system  Inis  to  be  explaincal.*  He  is  the  first  to  come 
into  being  in  the  Palace  of  Brahma  through  the  operation  of 
the  I.aw  of  the  Deed,  and  when  after  a  long  time  he  yeam.s  for 
companionship  and  others  are  rtboni  at  his  side,  he  supposes 
himself  their  creator,  and  they  in  their  turn  accept  him  in  that 
capacity.*  But  the  claim  to  l)e  “■  the  Ix)rd  of  all,  appointing 
to  each  his  place,"  did  not .  p<i.ss  without  protest  Id  a  long 
poem  in  the  Jataka  book*  on  the  worthlessness  of  the  Brah- 
manical  s/icrifices,  put  into  the  mouth  of  tlie  future  Eud/lha, 


*  MaK'hapi,a,  i.  5,  Vinaya  in  SHE,  liii.  84. 

*  See  the  Kevaldha  Sutt-iuLa,  Dialc>yuts,  i.  2!^  ff. 

*  Brahiiiajala  Sutta,  hudugutM,  i.  3<l ;  B.Uika  SotUnU,  Dujha  .ViTiyo, 
iii.  p.  I’S.  ' 

*  i.  31  ;  cp.  Apgs.r.ua  SutUiiU,  in  Lh^ha  .Ytiayo,  iiL  p.  84. 

*  VoL  vi.,  tr.  Cowell  sad  Rjuse,  p.  100  it. 
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the  whole  caste-system  is  denounced,  and  the  divine  heneficence 
is  bitterly  im{)eached. 

“  He  who  has  eyes  can  see  the  sickening  sight ; 

Why  does  not  Brahma  set  his  creatures  right  ? 

If  his  wise  jiower  no  limits  can  restrain, 

Why  is  his  hand  so  rarely  spread  to  bless  ? 

Why  are  his  creatures  all  condemned  to  pain  ? 

Why  does  he  not  to  all  give  happiness? 

Why  do  fraud,  lies,  and  ignorance  prevail  ? 

Why  triumphs  falsehood — truth  and  justice  fail  ? 

I  count  your  Brahma  one  th’  unjust  among. 

Who  made  a  world  in  which  to  shelter  wrong,” 

The  implication  is  that  all  the  phenomenii  of  the  human  lot, 
its  inequalities  of  happiness  and  misery,  of  social  distinction  or 
oppression,  of  good  and  evil  dispositions,  tem|)ers,  impulses, 
and  acts,  are  the  result  of  past  conditions  which  cannot  be 
changed  or  evaded.  In  such  a  sequence  no  interference  by  a 
Deity  claiming  to  be  outside  or  above  it  can  be  allowed. 
The  solemn  law  of  moral  causati»)n  cannot  be  broken.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  problems  of  later  Hindu  theology  to  show  that 
Karma  is  no  self-acting  energy,  but  the  mode  or  instrument 
through  which  the  righteous  will  of  God  for  ever  works.  Karma 
will  then  be  incorporated  into  Theism. 

The  doctrine  of  No-Self  has  its  natural  counterjiart  in  adcatrine 
of  No-Gral.  But  it  was  not  accepted  without  flifficultv.  Was  it 
really  the  case  that  the  man  who  had  attained  the  Truth  *  would 
wholly  pa.s.s  away  and  cea.se  to  he?  Gotiima  wound  up  his  first 
sermon  to  the  Five  Mendicants  at  Benares  with  a  formula  of  con¬ 
stant  recurrence:  “Rebirth  has  lx*en  destroyed,  the  higher  life 
hail  been  fulfilleil,  what  has  to  be  done  has  been  accomplished, 
after  this  present  life  there  will  be  no  Ixyond.”  -  As  long  as  the 
borly  lasted  he  was,  of  course,  there  for  gods  and  men  to  see. 
But  when  death  broke  up  the  union  of  the  Supports,  the  bond 
to  rebirth  was  severed  as  completely  les  the  cutting  of  a  niaiigo- 

*  The  'I’athagala. 

*  Miilulvatiiju,  i.  6,  4fl,  Vinaya  Texts,  in  SHK,  xiii.  101  ; 

Sutta,  jj  07,  Oiulogutt,  i.  03. 
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st4ilk  separated  the  bunch  of  fruit  frt>in  the  tree,*  and  gods  and 
men  would  see  him  no  morf;.  It  sounded  like  a  doctrine  of 
annihilation.  Among  the  stoc'k  questions  of  the  Wandering 
Mendicants,  known  as  the  Ten  Indeterininates,*  was  the  destiny 
of  the  Tathiigata  after  death.  Would  he  live  again  or  not;  w'oultl 
he  both  live  again  and  not  live;  would  he  neither  live  again  nor 
not  live?  To  none  of  these  queries  would  Gotama  vouchsafe 
an  answer.  They  did  not  aid  right  conduct,  peace  of  heart,  or 
the  higher  insight.  Dr  01  Jenberg  first  pointed  out  the  indicathms 
of  dissatisfaction  w  itli  this  silence  on  the  part  of  hi.s  followers.* 
The  monk  Mfilukya  demanded  a  straightforward  confession  of 
ignorance  if  the  Teacher  did  not  really  know.*  Gotama  replies 
by  asking  whether  he  had  ever  undertaken  to  decide  the.se  topics 
as  a  condition  of  instruction  concerning  the  religiou.s  life,  and 
Mfilukya  axhnits  that  he  hiul  not.  The  problems  of  the  eternity 
and  infinity  of  the  world,  or  its  limits  in  time  and  s}>ace,  of  the 
identity  or  difference  of  sou’  and  IxkIv,  of  the  existence  or  non¬ 
existence  olf  the  Tathagata  after  death,  are  all  waived  aside  tis 
irrelevant  for  progress  in  holiness  ;  “  Keep  what  I  have  nut  deter¬ 
mined  undetermined.”  King  Pasenadi  of  Kosala  is  troubled 
with  the  same  metaphv.sical  uncertainties,  and  on  meeting  with 
a  nun  named  Khemfi  as  he  travels  from  Sfiketa  to  Suvatthi, 
he  pauses  to  ask  her  whether  the  TathagalA  will  live  agaiiu* 
She  o.nly  as-ures  him  that  his  alteniatives  are  not  apposite. 
Death  releiLses  the  Tathagata  from  Ix^ing  measured  by  the  Five 
Supports.  They  are  cut  off  from  the  root  a.s  the  palm-tree  is 
hewn  down.  The  Tathagata  is  like  the  great  ocean,  deep, 
unfathomable.'^ 

There  the  canonical  texts  leave  the  dcj>arted  Teacher.  D<‘- 
votion  could  not  lx?  sati.sficd  without  acts  of  piety  and  affection, 

'  Ikahmu/iU  .Saffa,  iii.  g  73,  i.  5-1. 

*  Cp.  DUU'>jut>,  i.  1S7. 

*  his  Lift,  ttr.  (1882),  j).  275. 

*  Majjhiviii  Xihiya,  i.  jc  427. 

*  ttdmyutlu  XiLiya,  ic.  p.  374  ;  01dt*nlxrg,  BwUUn,  p  279. 

*  The  whole  juirai^rapas  are  re|K  ite.l  in  a  convemttun  wnth  s  Wanderer 
uaniLsf  Vaoolia  (.Mujjhiina  Xihi\i,i,  i.  p.  487^.  Cp.  SAripulta’s  rebuke  to 
\  aiiiaka  for  hoMinj^  ihe  heretical  view  that  a  monk  in  whom  sin  was  ended 
would  lx?  “cut  otl,’  the  doctrine  of  the  Anr.ihilationista  (.Sa«tywna  Xihlya, 
iii.  p.  lO;*;  Oldenbeig,  JJukiilm,  pp.  279,  291). 
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and  a  cultus  gradually  arose  which  at  length  demanded  some 
explanation..  The  Tathagata  was  supposed  to  have  himself 
prescribed  four  places  for  reverent  pilgrimage:  the  scene  of  hi.s 
Birth,  the  sacred  sjmt  where  be  attained  Supreme  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  deer-park  at  Benares  where  he  had  preached  the 
discourse  on  the  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Truth,  and 
the  Srda  grove  where  he  died.*  Memorial  inound.s  should  b4J 
reared  where  four  roads  met,  and  garlands  jvnd  perluraes  and 
paint  laid  there  as  gifts.  After  his  .solemn  cremation  the  relics 
unconsumed  were  carefully  gathered  and  distributed,  ;uul  hal¬ 
lowed  cairns  preserved  them  for  the  lunnage  of  succeeding 
generations.  Festivals  of  commemoration  followed  each  other 
in  the  annual  round,  and  art  was  summoned  to  present  che 
leading  incidents  of  the  long  series  of  the  Buddha’s  previous 
lives.  “If  the  Huddlia  accepts  such  gifts,”  argued  King 
Milinda,  “he  cannot  have  entirely  passed  away,  lie  must  be 
still  in  union  with  the  woidd.  But  if  he  has  escaped  from  all 
existencii,  he  is  no  longer  there  to  accept  the>e  honours,  and 
such  acts  are  V6un.”*  Nagasena  replies  that  the  Blessed  One  v/as 
certainly  entirely  set  free,  and  no  gifts  could  reach  him.  But 
the  treasure  of  his  wisdom  remained  ;  had  he  not  himself  laid 
it  down  that  the  Truth  and  the  Rule  of  Discipline  should  still 
survive,  and  be  the  Teacher  of  those  whom  he  had  left !  ^  The 
concentration  of  the  believer’s  thought  on  the  great  aim  of  the 


Buddha’s  long  career  would  thus  produce  a  kind  of  communion 
with  him  through  the  medium  of  the  past.  Acts  of  com¬ 
memoration  had  consequently  a  faint  semblance  of  sucrainenLal 
efficacy.  But  no  prayer  carried  the  confession  of  sin  or  the 
aspiration  after  holiness  into  the  realm  which  was  deathless, 
because  in  it  there  was  no  rebirth.**  'I'lie  fellow'.ship  which  was 
possible  with  Brahma  could  not  unite  the  disciple  with  a  leader 
who  had  not  only  passed  beyond  his  ken  but  ceased  to  be.  The 
power  of  the  relic  might,  indeed,  work  wonders.  “  If  we  behold 
the  relics,  we  behold  the  Conqueror,”  said  Prince  Mahinda  (sent 


*  Diulogiut,  ii.  153. 

“  "Quosticna  of  Miliuda,"  iu  SHE,  xxxv.  p.  144,  cp.  p.  24G. 

*  Cp.  Dialoguen,  ii.  171. 

*  The  Pali  iinuita,  though  identical  with  the  Sarmkril  amrtj,  is  used  iu 
a  quite  different  sentie,  and  does  not  mean  “iin mortal,’’  i.f.  undying. 
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on  a  mission  to  Ceylon  by  his  father*  the  EinjK'ror  Asoka)  to 
King  ]3evananipiyatissa.*  And  when  the  sacred  cullar>bone 
relic  hs.d  been  fetched  from  India,  mid  a  vast  assembly  gathered 
to  see  it  dejKisited  in  a  mighty  mound  prepared  for  its  recep¬ 
tion,  it  rose  in  the  air,  assuming  the  Buddha's  fonn,  and 
wrought  the  mysterious  ‘‘Double  Miracle."*  But  tliis  was 
not  due  to  the  immediate  preNenc<!  or  will  of  the  Talhiigata. 
It  was  the  issue  of  a  resolution  made  by  his  foresight  on  the 
couch  of  death,  imparting  this  wondrous  energy  to  a  portion  of 
the  frame  he  was  atniut  to  quit  for  ever.  Thus  was  the  pre¬ 
paration  made  for  the  first  great  mission  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Indifiu  But  in  tliat  enterprise  the  departed  Gotama  had 
no  livf,ng  share. 

Earnestly  as  Gotama  sought  to  withdraw  the  doctrine  of 
No-Self  from  contrcoersial  discu.ssion,  he  could  not  avoid  using 
language  wliich  frequently  seemed  to  imply  its  contrary.  It 
has  bten  already  pointed  out  that  the  canonical  texts  declared 
it  to  lie  as  heretical  to  deny  the  possession  of  a  Self  as  to  ailirm 
it.  Among  the  later  .sects  was  one  whicli  did  actmdly  afiirm  it, 
and  their  teachers  rdieil  (amongst  other  reasons)  on  a  discourse 
on  the  “Burden"  and  it.-»  “Bearer"  attributed  to  the  Buddlia 
at  Siiiatthi.^  Tie  Burden  is  tlie  group  of  the  Five  Supports, 
the  Bearer  is  the  F'u^gala ;  to  take  up  this  burden  in  the 
world  is  pain,  to  lay  it  down  is  bliss.  Who  or  what,  then,  is 
the  Fu^gala'f  It  is  the  indiiidua!  or  pierson,  born  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  family,  known  by  a  special  name.  Are  we,  with  Prof. 
Hardy,  to  declare  the*  Burden  and  the  Be.u-er  identical?  \Vhy, 
then,  should  they  be  distinguished?  Ijinguage,  at  any  rtite, 
which  is  the  ir  voluntary  depiosit  of  age-long  experience,  protests 
against  this  e-quatioi  of  the  active  and  pa.ssive,  the  subjective 
and  objective.  'I’hat  which  generates  the  Burden,  the  union  of 
the  Five  Supports,  is  the  well-known  energy  of  tanhd^  “de.sire,” 

'  xvii.  3,  tr.  Geiger. 

*  'Die  simultaneous  issue  of  .slix-ams  of  water  and  fire  from  different 
parUof  liis  jK-rsoii,  as  it  sat  in  the  air,  with  the  inanife-staticn  of  the  Six 
Colours.  Cp.  Siiiuanu  Pas.ulikfi  iu  tJldi-nbei^^’e  yinaya  1‘Jiiia,  iii.  p.  3:j2  ; 
and  for  a  late  version,  fiigmdetV  Ltynul  of  (Jaudavui  (18<j6),  p.  207. 

^  Kihdyj,  di.  p.  26  ;  tr.  Warren,  BudiUtUm  tn  Traiiduiiofu, 

p.  161.  Cp.  Pousain  in  JRaS  (I&OIX  p.  306  Hardy,  ibid.,  p.  573  ;  Povuaiu, 
Bouih'hurru  tltXJO),  p.  S3. 
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the  craving  for  existence,  for  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  the 
pleasures  of  power  and  prosperity.  How  this  remained  at 
death  among  the  factors  of  Karma,  ready  to  produce  a  new 
being,  was  one  of  the  mysteries  which  the  I'eacher  never  ex¬ 
plained.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  the  voaibulary 
of  the  doctrine  of  “fruit,"”  which  Gotuma  so  resolutely  main¬ 
tained,  led  easily  to  the  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  a  new 
pet>on  by  the  transmission  of  some  form  of  consciousness. 
“  Ananda  has  committed  such  and  such  an  act ;  who  but  he,” 
inquired  the  Buddha,  “will  eat  its  fruit?”* 

The  higher  insight,  of  course,  enabled  him  to  tell  the 
conditions  of  rebirth  for  those  who  quitted  this  world,  just 
as  it  also  enabled  him  to  retrace  their  previous  lives.-  The 
|)assiige  from  one  condition  to  another  might  be  regarded  as  a 
“  fall,”  or  a  “  rise.”  The  term  “  fall  ”  (t  ah')  implied  first  of  all 
a  descent  from  a  higher  condition  to  a  lower,  but  it  came  to  be 
employed  (with  its  associated  verb  cavat’i)  more  generally  for  the 
transit  from  one  world  to  another.'*  A  similar  process  wtis 
expressed  by  another  verb,  ukkamati,  to  “descend.”  These 
words  doubtle.ss  belonged  to  the  current  usage  in  the  sphere 
of  transmigration,  and  enter  Indian  literature  in  its  existing 
deposits  for  the  first  time  in  the  early  Buddhist  texts.  They 
were  originally  coined  to  expi’ess  the  ancient  notion  of  a  Self 
which,  as  in  the  elder  speculations  of  the  forest-sage.s,  travelled 
by  different  paths  to  the  realms  of  the  Fathers  or  the  God.‘i  and 
back  again  to  earth.  In  the  Buddhist  theory  of  man’s  constitu¬ 
tion  what  was  there  to  “descend”  ?  It  is  with  surpri.se  that  we 
read  in  the  di.scourse  which  traces  the  origin  of  a  human  being,* 
“  If  consciousness  did  not  descend  into  the  mother’s  womb, 
would  name  and  form  [a  new  person)  consolidate  therein?”^ 
The  de.scending  element  is  innhana,  the  last  and  highest  of  the 
Five  Supports.  Prof.  Uhys  Davids  prefers  the  rendering 

'  Cp.  Poiiasin,  The  ff'ay  to  Nirvihja  (1017),  p.  1.13  f 

*  Thus,  IHaloguet,  i.  01,  ii.  08,  “The  brother  njuiied  Salha  hu.s  ified  at 
Nudika,  wliere  ha.s  lie  been  reborn,  and  what  is  his  df.stiny  t"  Note  llie 
formula  at  the  end  of  a  Jataka  tale,  jiaesirn,  w  liere  the  Ibiddlia  “  inakesi  the 
connexion"  an(f  identifies  the  characterii,  winding  up  with  luniself. 

*  I 410. 

*  Niddiui-tiultutUa^  §  21,  Dudogne.s,  ii.  GO. 

*  Cp.  Warren,  liuddhum  in  Tr-Jiuidiom,  p.  i'07. 
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“cognition."  But  an  important  pasjsage  in  the  Path  of 
Purity^  by  the  great  commentator  Budcihaghosa,  ahows  that 
he  understood  by  it  much  more  than  tlie  activity  of  knowledge.* 
As  death  approaches  consciou.sness  continues  to  exist  by  the 
force  of  previous  Karma;  it  includes  desire,  luid  is  blinded  by 
ignorance;  desire  inclines  it  towards  new  objects,  and  Karma 
impels  it  towards  them.  Under  the  figure  of  a  man  w  ho  swings 
himself  from  one  side  of  a  ditch  to  another,  by  means  of  a  rope 
hanging  from  a  tree  on  the  hither  bank,  cousciousnc'ss  apparently 
crosses  the  stream  of  death  for  a  new  resting-place,  with  the 
help  of  Karma.  It  is  quite  true  that  Buddhaghosa  declares 
that  this  latter  consciousness  did  not  come  into  existence  from 
the  older  one.*  But  in  that  case  the  whole  point  of  bis  pai'allel 
is  lost. 

The  compilers  of  tlie  Discourses,  having  thus  unexpectedly 
admitb-Hl  the  conception  of  “descent,"  ascribed  to  the  Buddha 
a  four-fold  exposition  of  its  mode.  Among  the  various 
“superiorities”  which  upheld  the  disciple’s  faith  wa.s  hia 
laborious  analysis  of  ils  quadruple  form,  at'cording  as  the  entry 
into  the  womb,  the  re;iidence  there,  and  the  departure  from  it, 
were  or  were  not  accomplishi.'d  with  complete  self-possession. 
In  the  fourth  aise  the  entrant  passetl  through  all  tlmee  stages 
with  every  mental  faculty  alert.*  This  was  the  condition  of  tire 
future  Buddlia,  when  he  “  descended  ”  from  the  Tusita  heaven 

*  Warreu,  233.  (Ip.  Buddhaghosa  on  “Consciouaness,*’ quoted  by 

Khys  Daviils,  i.  67. 

*  C'p.  Wai  reu,  ilul.  p,  230  :  “Xot  a  eingle  element  of  being  faasea  over  from 

a  previous  existeuce  into  the  present  existence,  nor  aenre  into  tlie  next 
eiialence."  Dahlke,  Budihinn  atul  Science  (1913),  p.  63,  idenlilics  Conscioua- 
ness  w'ith  Karma,  and  arg'uea  ihat  the  p;is.-ing  over  ensues  on  the  instant, 
iiiiiucd lately,  not  in  or  time  (p.  Co).  WinJifich,  Diullha*  (Jiburt  (130S), 
p.  39,  lecoguises  that  the  j>ass;vge  involves  the  doctrine  that  the  ct/i/'ulxa 
enters  the  mother’s  womb  from  the  outside.  Cp.  Oldenberg,  ExubUta  * 
(1697),  pp.  2.‘>9-2ill.  lu  MaJuii-.Kjji,  vi.  31,  9,  Vinaya  Texts,  in  ixEE,  xvii. 
114,  (JoUma  apjdivis  the  t;rm  “  irresolute,"  in  punning  fashiou  to 

denote  one  who  is  not  liable  to  be  relwm  in  a  ijalUui  (womb) :  **  He  who  has 
freed  hiuieelf  frai,\  the  ue<*fs.sity  of  returning  in  future  into  a  motlier’a  womb." 
Contrast  the  refutation  o:  this  view  held  by  S.iti,  a  fishemiau’a  son  who  had 
joined  the  Oricr  (.Vfu_^7iti)i<j  XiLiya,  L  256  If.). 

*  “Sato  sampajino,"  Etain}ia$ddatuya  i)u.tU>Ua,  §  S,  Duiha  A'lXayo,  iin 
p.  103;  EuAg'iii  6’uaanta,  d/ii,  p.  231. 
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to  be  bt)m  in  tlie  womb  of  the  wife  of  the  Sakyan  prince 
Suddhodana,  It  had  been  tb^  ccmdition  of  each  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  Buddhas,  and  was  generalised!  sn  a  disc-ourse  de>scTiptive  of 
the  marvels  of  a  Buddha's  birtlid  What,  then,  was  a  lJuddha, 
and  why  should  this  special  privilege  be  his? 

IV 

Rmders  of  the  early  texts  are  constantly  bc'wildcred  by  the 
difficulty  of  combining  contradliclory  impressions.  On  the  one 
hand  is  a  vast  mass  of  moral  experience,  carefully  analysed, 
classified,  organised,  on  the  basis  of  a  sjieciul  view  of  human 
life,  its  scene,  its  trials  and  dangers,  and  its  powers.  AVhen  all 
allowiuiee  is  made  for  elements  that  were  common  to  the  ethical 
culture  of  the  time,  and  for  the  scholastic  activity  of  the  Eldtrs 
in  reducing  traditional  material  into  elaliorate  technical  schenna, 
it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  movement 
described  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  the  foundation  of  the 
Order  and  the  main  outlines  of  the  Teaching,  were  the  issue  of 
a  single  mind  of  no  ordinary  force  and  elevation.  The  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  Pi^akas  substantially  in  their  present 
form‘d  in  the  days  of  Asoka,  250  b.c.,  and  the  results  of  recent 
archaeological  investigation  in  the  discovery  of  wdiat  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  actual  personal  relies,  suffice  to  justify  the 
belief  in  the  historical  character  of  the  Sakyan  Sage.^ 

But  this  remarkable  personality  is  envelop.;d  in  a  h^e  of 
pretensions  which  strike  the  Western  mind  as  prepcslerous  and 
grot^que.  Not  only  are  the  most  exalted  powers  ascribed  to 
him,  but  he  is  himself  represented  claiming  them.  Indian 
imagination  hiul  dwelt  for  centuries  in  a  world  of  strange 
anomalies,  conflicts,  defeats,  and  victories,  wliere  ascetic  piiictice 

‘  Ifahipadana  Suttanta,  Duilooutt,  ii.  8.  Mujjhiirui  Ai’hii/a,  iii.  p.  119, 
“  Sato  simpajano  Bo<lLB.itlo  Tusilu  kaya  cavitva  iriatii  kuwhiqi  okkami  "  ; 
cp.  ii.  116.  A  sUgatly  different  foriniila  CHXurs  in  (he  NiJana- 

kathii,  Jdtaka,  L  50,  “.  .  .  cavitv.i  Maha-ll.iy.iya  deviya  knccLiamiiii 
patiijiiiidhini  ganbi.” 

-  See  the  I'refaec  by  Prof.  Ilbys  Davida  to  i. 

*  Prof  lierriedale  Keith,  in  the  MyLhologij  of  .ill  lUccf,  vi.  187  If., 
W'-euLS  needlwmly  sceptical ;  and  liia  att<;nii)t  to  diwjiUKS  the'  hifttorical 
fkxlhi  tree  at  Gaya  aa  a  njytbical  “tree  of  life,"  cannot  Iwj  pronounced 
•ucce4.'iful.  Cp.  WinfemiU,  Ouch.  (Ur  Ind.  Lit.  ii.  (1),  1913,  p.  12. 
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could  secure  mysterious  control  over  the  fon»s  of  nature,  and 
violena*  of  austerity  could  raise  a  successful  devotee  above  the 
gods.  The  ancient  sagt-s  had  been  able  to  ride  through  the 
air,  and  magic  skill  added  further  wonders  to  their  successors. 
The  posse.sor  of  the  proper  iddhi  could  multiply  his  own  ap¬ 
pearances,  bec-oine  invisible,  [wls-s  through  a  wall  or  a  mountain, 
walk  on  the  water,  touch  the  sun  or  moon,  and  ascend  through 
the  realms  of  the  gods  to  the  heaven  of  Brdima.*  In  suoh  a 
world  a  Teacher  who  was  believed  to  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  existence  might  easily  lx?  regarded  as  superior  to  gmls  as  well 
as  men.  ‘■‘lie  wlio  had  attained  the  Truth  ”  (7’atAJjgo/a),  who 
was  “  Perfectly  Awakened,”  must  not  only  abound  in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  he  must  jKJsseis  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
universe,  and  be  a  guide  to  all  Ixungs,  divine  and  human,  who 
were  involved  in  the  round  of  the  xammTo.-  This  amazinsr 
claim  is  not  only  ruistd  on  his  belialf,  it  is  placed  cn  his  own 
lips  at  the  verv  oubet  of  his  public  career,  ^\^len  tiie  Five 
rvlcndicants  in  the  deer-park  at  Benares  salute  him  familiarlv 
as  “  Friend,”  he  rejects  it  as  unsuited  to  his  dignity,  for  “  the 
Tathugata  is  the  holy  Perfectly  Awakened.”^  The  whole 
terminology  of  this  character  apjxiar^  to  lie  fimiliar ;  it  needs 
no  explanation;  when  the  report  of  Lis  appearance  goes  forth 
the  only  question  is — not  what  does  it  mean? — but  can  the 
ascetic  Gotaina  justil'y  the  pretension  ? 

Whatever  were  the  contents  of  the  title  in  the  minds  of  his 
disciples,  its  use  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unique.  Among 
the  groups  who  gathered  round  rival  leiders  were  the  followers 
of  an  older  contemporary,  Maliav  Ira,  the  head  of  the  comraunity 
of  the  Jains.*  He,  too,  had  instituted  a  sjaecial  dis<'ipline  with 
the  same  olijeet,  release  from  the  suvisiirn.  But  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  theory  was  totally  diflerent  Like  the  teachers  of  the 

'  K.t  viiJdlia  SutiaiiU,  1>uiUkj.us^  i.  2T7.  These  powers  are  “  non-notle'* 
com  pared  with  the  “iioljle”  jwwers  Uvi^lu  Ly  the  Buddha,  S.xmpjMida.tu‘jA 
ji  18,  NiLijci,  iii.  p  112. 

“  Cp.  the  frequently  i-ecurring  fonuul.i.  i.  67. 

*  Viiiiya  I'evt.-i,  in  SiiK,  aiii.  02. 

*  Tlu*  u-uue  is  derire-1  faun  his  title  of  Jioa  or  “ thiuijneror,*'  Aa 
l^elonginlJ  te,  the  Nata  clan  he  is  fvtiietitnes  called  iii  Buddhial  tuxta  N.tta- 
putU  (NaU-iJii),  juft  iio  (juUina  is  designated  Saky»-putu  (Sakya-sou) ; 
cjx  J)iak»juu,  L  74. 
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SaAkhyan  «chool/  he  held  the  doctrine  of  a  fixed  number  of 
eternal  souls  for  ever  passing  throug'h  the  round  of  births  until 
some  seier  arose  to  show  them  the  way  out.  'I'his  was  the  work 
of  Mahuvlra  (the  “Great  Hero”),  this  was  wliat  made  him 
“Victor'”  {Jina)  over  ignorance  and  sin  and  deatli.  He,  too, 
wa.s  a  Saint  (Arahat),  Awakenetl  (Buddha),  Blesse<l  (Bhagavat) ; 
he,  too,  was  Happy  (Sugata),  and  Omniscient  (Sabbaurtu),  for  he, 
too,  had.  reached  the  Truth  (Tathdgata),^  In  like  manner  the 
Sakya-son  could  also  bear  the  titles  “Conqueror'”  and  “Great 
Hero.'”  The  Jains  no  less  than  the  Buddhists  regarded  their 
leader  as  one  of  an  immense  succession  ;  but  tliey  never  reached 
the  conception  that  these  innumerable  Heroes  (they  knew  the 
names,  like  the  Buddhists,  of  the  last  twenty-four)  were  the 
manifestations  of  an  ultimate  Unity.  They  might  pay  some 
kind  of  homage  to  the  'Tlrtha-karas  (the  “  ford-makers'"  across 
the  stieam  of  existence)  of  old  time.  By  the  first  centuriejs  of 
our  era  there  were  temples  and  isnages,  with  a  ritual  to  match.* 
How  far  the  Canonical  Texts  supported  any  kind  of  cultus  we 
do  not  yet  know.*  But  among  the  eternal  souls  none  rose  into 
single  eminence  above  the  othere.®  The  Jains  decisively  re¬ 
pudiated  the  ancient  forms  of  Theism.  The  list  of  false  views 
includes  the  opposite  types  of  Materialists,  Buddhists,  and 
Vedantists,  believers  in  the  creation  and  admini.stration  of  the 
world  by  Svayambhu  (tlie  “  Self-Existent "  or  Absolute),  Bndima 
or  I^'vara  (“Lord'");®  and  there  are  special  arguments  against 
the  inference  that  the  production  of  the  world  demanded  an 

*  Cp.  Lect.  IV.,  p.  204. 

^  Cp.  Jacobi,  Jaina  Sutras,  in  SBE,  ixii.,  introd.  p,  xix. 

^  Tlie  ceremonial  of  the  present  day  is  of  the  ty]>e  common  in  Hindu 
wornliip,  including  washing  and  redecoration  of  the  idols.  Hymns  are 
sung  in  their  praise,  violations  of  ascetic  duty  are  confessed,  prayers  are 
offered  for  forgiveness,  and  vows  of  steadfastness  are  renewed.  Cp.  Mrs 
Stevenson,  Ths  Heart  of  Jainism  (191.5),  p.  255  ff. 

*  The  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  Buddhism  and  Jainism  is 
involved  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  stages  of  their  rivalry  or 
icteraction  on  a  definite  historical  basi.s.  The  reduce  ion  of  the  Jain  books 
into  their  present  literary  form  is  probably  later  than  that  of  the  Pali 
Pi  takas. 

*  Compare  the  elevation  of  the  Ihirusha  in  the  Yoga  school  above  the 
plurality  of  the  Siiiikliyan  souls,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  214. 

*  Sutra-kritanga,  Jaitui  Sutras,  in  SBE,  ilv.  244. 
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intelligent  cause.*  But  at  the  same  time  the  desire  to  seek  a 
support  for  the  sustained  moral  elTort  which  the  attainment  of 
moksha  demands  is  plainly  at  work.  The  Jina^  who  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  all  passions  and  delusions,  who  has  gained 
the  supreme  insight  and  has  reached  perfection,  has  passed  out 
of  the  world  of  ch.ange  and  dwells  at  the  summit  of  the  imiverse. 
Devoid  of  all  emotion,  he  resembles  the  gods  of  Epicurus  in  his 
indifference  to  the  events  and  persons  of  the  world  below.  As 
such  he  is  superior  to  the  devas  who  am  still  concern  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  and  he  may  coiuequently  be  designated 
paramad^tatuy  “  the  highest  Deitv."  d  he  believer  who  placed 
himself  in  thought  before  him,  meditating  on  his  exaltation 
and  aspiring  after  his  holiness,  was  invigorated  and  purified; 
there  was,  indeed,  no  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  no  strength 
flowed  in  from  on  high  to  sustain  the  shrinking  flesh ;  but  the 
act  of  conc'entration  was  itself  a  significant  moral  exercise. 
When  Mahavira  desc-ended  from  heaven  to  become  incarnate  in 
the  womb  of  the  lady  Devananda,  the  great  god  ^’akra 
performed  a  solemn  act  of  Reverence  to  the  Ariuits  and 
Bhagavats,  the  perfectly  enlightened  ones,  to  the  highest  of 
men,  the  guides,  betefactors,  and  enlightenei-s  of  the  world, 
the  saved  and  the  &iviour$.-  ...  I  here  adore  the  Revered 
One  yonder.”  The  religious  tendency  is  plain.  Jainism  is  a 
case  of  arrested  development. 

In  Buddhism,  on  the  other  hand,  this  movement  will  attain 
much  fuller  expression.  Both  disciplines  make  their  way  amid 
the  same  environment  of  thought  and  piactioe.  Both  are 
cou  'ronted  with  the  older  metapliysic  of  Brahmanism,  witli  the 
Vishnu-Krishna  cult,  with  the  devotion  of  the  Bhagavatas.* 
The  presuppositions  of  Buddhism,  with  its  rejection  of  any 
permanent  subject,  might  seem  in  some  respects  less  favourable 
to  the  advance  towards  any  form  of  Theism  than  those  of  its 
rivab  Both  tne  Jina  and  the  Buddha  are  represented  as  only 

*  But  later  developments  admitted  a  Jina  puti,  a  Supreme  Creator  ;  see 
Inscriptiona  of  the  Dekbiu, /mftun  AtUi^^uary,  viL  KXl,  L  51,  “the  maker 
of  the  tii-bt  creatiou.” 

*  See  the  long  etring  of  epitheU  in  “  Lives  of  the  Jinas,"  Jaina  Sairas,  in 
SBK,  xiiL  224. 

*  Cp  below,  LecL  III.,  p.  214  f. 
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the  last  of  a  long  series  of  twenty-four  pnxlccessors  all  known 
by  name,  with  tui  endless  unnanaetl  siuression  stretching  bick 
through  all  the  ages  of  unbeginning  time.  These  Jinas  were 
all  separate  and  independent :  they  all  possessed  eti  mal  souls ; 
they  could  not  be  amalgamated  mani testations  of  an  ulterior 
unity,  because  they  all  coexisted  together  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
there  was  no  superior  conception  which  could  embrace  them  in 
a  real  identity.  What  was  there,  then,  in  Buddhist  doctrine 
which  rendered  this  possible?  How'  was  it  that  in  spite  of  its 
nihilistic  psychology  Buddhism  culminated  in  a  doctrine  of 
J(,'vara  (Gotl),  who  from  time  to  time  appeared  among  men, 
like  Vishnu-Krishna,  to  teach  and  save? 

The  causes  were  no  doubt  complex.  I’rominent  among  them 
was  the  greater  intensity  of  moral  passion  which  inurks  the 
Buddhist  literature  compared  with  the  Jain.  True,  the  legend 
of  MahavTra  relates  that  the  orders  of  the  gods  reached  him 
with  the  command,  “  Arhat !  propagate  the  religion  w  hich  is  a 
blessing  to  all  creatures  in  the  world.”  ^  Gotama,  however,  is 
filled  with  an  intense  compassion  for  the  world’s  suffering,  its 
ignorance,  and  sin.  He  sends  out  his  disciples  to  teach,  as  he 
himself  teaches,  in  the  oft-repeated  formula,  “for  the  good,  the 
gain,  and  the  welfa*^  of  gods  and  men.”-  This  ethical  energy 
is  expresstHl  in  the  story  of  the  Temptation  and  the  great 
conflict  with  Mara,  to  which  the  biography  of  MahavTra  presents 
no  cou.nterpart.®  And  it  pervades  the  ideal  history  of  Gotouia's 
previous  lives,  which  is  traced  back  through  the  long  pnictice  of 
the  Ten  Perfections  to  the  great  moment  when,  as  the  hermit 
Sumedha  under  the  Buddha  Ulj)ankara,  he  matle  the  solemn  act 
of  renunciation,  and  insteaxl  of  immediately  attaining  his  own 
deliverance  and  crossing  the  ocean  of  nmnaura  by  himself, 
resolved  to  become  a  Buddlia  and  guide  men  and  clevujt  to  the 

‘  HUE,  xiii.  196. 

*  Mtihdvagga,  i.  11,  1,  in  SHE,  xiii.  112. 

*  Cp.  Mahdvagga,  i.  1,  7  ;  11,  2,  in  SEE,  xiii.  78,  113.  Later  legend 
elalxaated  the  etirly  hints  in  the  Padhaiia  yutta,  Sutta  Nipita,  in 
HUE,  X.  (ii.)  69,  and  the  monograph  of  Windisch,  Mara  and  iJudJlm 
(1895).  See  the  NiclAna  Kathu,  tr.  Hhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth-Stcries,  i. 
(1880),  96  ff.  Prof.  Berriedale  Keith,  Mythology  of  All  Nutiunt,  vi.  197, 
dismifjsea  the  moral  significance  of  the  concejiliou  in  favour  of  “the obvious 
conclusion  that  the  conflict  with  Mara  reprasenta  a  miture-uiy th  ”  ! 
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otlier  side  of  the  niighi.y  flood-*  This  resolve  Dot  to  enter  final 
peace  alone,  but  to  devote  hiin:>eLf  to  the  world's  liberation, 
enables  him  to  sustain  innumei-able  trials  and  with  a  strength 
that  never  falters  to  p.ice  unweariedly  the  round  of  births  which 
loads  him  at  last  to  the  secret  of  all  existence.  Tlie  iaimenso 
force  which  generated  this  idea  of  an  age-long  pilgrinrage 
through  successive  births,  bearing  the  burden  of  perpetual  pain 
for  the  release  of  all  conscious  existence,  must  have  proceeded 
ultimately  from  Gotiima  himself.  The  imaginative  forms  in 
which  it  was  expressed  were  no  doubt  at  hoiifl  in  many  on 
ancient  tale.  But  their  embodinieut  into  the  scheme  of  the 
Buddhaliood  was  due  to  the  sime  enthusiasm  which  detiiaiuled 
that  love  should  pervade  all  quarters  of  tlie  world,  sent  forth 
the  disciples  to  csxry  their  M/ister's  teaching  tlirough  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  aAerwards  generated  tlie 
splendid  foreign  missions  which  the  Jains  do  not  seem  ever  to 
have  attempted.  The  call  to  labour  “  for  the  welfare  of  gtxls 
and  men’’  plays  a  ccinstant  part  in  the  evolution,  of  Buddhist 
doctrine. 

But  the  moral  demand  implicit  in  the  disciples  vow  would 
not  of  itself  have  generated  tl.e  new  conception  of  the  Buddha's 
person.  It  could  not  have  overcome  tlie  consevpieuces  of  the 
psychology  of  No-Self  without  the  aid  of  a  nietaphysic.  Gotama 
might  refuse  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  whetlier  the  Tatlulgata 
would  or  would  not  ixist  after  dentin  He  might  veil  the  futiue 
in  mystery,  and  hint  that  it  lay  beyond  the  categories  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  “There  is  aji  unborn,  an  unoriginated,  an 
unmade,  an  uucom pounded;  were  tliere  not,  O  mendicants, 
there  would  be  no  e;io»pe  from  the  world  of  Uie  bora,  the 
originated,  the  made,  tlie  coiupouuded,”*  How  are  such  words 
to  be  interpreted  'i  Are  they  merely  negative,  a  deelaration  of 
release  from  an  existence  of  ceaseless  change  into  a  void  when* 
there  is  no  birth  or  death,  composition  or  dissolution  ?  Or  do 
they  point  to  u  di)ii  ontological  background  wliere  then,*  wiu 
something  tliat  endured  beneatli  the  ever-shifting  appearances 
of  the  visible  scene,  and  j-emained  stable  amid  all  vicissitudes  of 

'  Cp.  JBudiUil^  Birlh-!StoricM,  i.  13.  Dlpaii’iara  is  ectilled  J-ina  sad 
“lonl  (leader)  of  the  world.”  PTS,  vv.  35,  41. 

•  l\lina,  viii.  3,  TTS,  p.  60. 
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growth  and  dectiy  ?  That  primitive  Buddhism  understood  them 
in  the  first  sense  seems  clear.  That  subsequent  generations 
might  put  new  meanings  into  them  was  quite  possible,  if  any 
imaginative  objects  rose  into  view  above  the  sphere  of  pheno¬ 
menal  causation. 

At  a  very  early  date,  probably  in  the  lifetime  of  Gotama 
himself,  the  disciple  who  entered  the  Order  declared  bis  faith  in 
“  the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  and  the  Sangha.”  The  “  Dhamma  ” 
was  a  comprehensive  tei'm  for  the  Teaching,  embracing  all  the 
facts  and  conditions  of  existence  and  of  escape  from  it,  summed 
up  in  the  Four  Noble  'IVuths.  To  realise  these  Truths,  to  see 
them  with  the  inward  vision  of  the  alert  mind  and  the  pure 
heart,  was  to  possess  the  “Eye  of  the  Truth.” ^  Under  the 
powerful  impulse  of  tlie  Buddha’s  personality  this  insight  is 
said  again  and  again  to  arise  in  the  hearer’s  mind.  The  Buddha 
himself  was  designated  chakkhuvid,  “  possessed  of  the  Eye  ” ;  and 
as  the  hour  of  death  approaches  on  the  last  night,  the  devas 
who  gather  unseen  above  him  weep  and  lament,  “Full  soon  will 
the  Eye  of  the  world  disappear.”  Among  his  parting  counsels 
to  his  followers  the  dying  leader  warns  them  against  supposing 
that  they  no  longer  had  a  Teacher ;  the  Dhumrna  and  the 
Vhiaya,  the  Truth  and  the  Rule,  which  he  had  set  forth,  should 
be  their  Teacher  after  he  had  gone.®  They  called  themselves 
“  Sons  of  the  Blessed  One,”  they  were  “  Dhamvia~hon\,  Dhauma- 
formed,  D/mmmi'r-heirs,”®  just  as  the  Brrihmans  were  “Sons  of 
Brahma,”  “Brahma-born,  Brahma-formed,  Brahma-heirs.”  For 
the  Tathagata  might  be  designated  “  Dhamma- body  Brahma- 
body,  Dhamma-being  Brahma-being.”^  The  Dhamma,  then, 
formed  a  kind  of  body  for  the  departed  Teacher,  through  which 
piety  could  still  realise  an  inward  fellowship  with  him.* 

Here  was  a  new  order  of  unseen  reality.  The  Dhamma  had 
a  being  of  its  own,  independent  of  any  particular  Buddha. 
Each  member  of  the  long  succession  in  the  past  Inul  taught 

*  The  Dhamma-Cluikkhu,  cp.  ante,  p.  L’l. 

*  Dialogues,  ii.  171. 

®  Agganaa  Suttanta,  in  Dhjha  Nikdya,  iii.  p.  84. 

*  Jlrahma  is  apparently  used  here  in  the  sense  of  excellence  or  perfection, 
cp.  dhammi-chakka  and  bruhnui-chakka. 

®  Cp.  the  dharina-hiiya  of  Viihnu,  Vish nu-Umrit i  (ia  SUE,  vii.),  i.  64. 
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the  f;aiue  Dhamma  ;  each  of  those  yet  to  come  would  do  so  like¬ 
wise.  So  the  “  Reed- Picker”  Sarabhaiiga  sang — 

“The  self-s;ime  F’ath  by  wlucJ»  V'i|>assi  went, 

The  Path  of  Sil*.hi  and  of  Vessabhu, 

Of  Kakusandha,  Kouapomana, 

And  KassajKi,  e’en  b}'  that  very  Road 
I>o !  now  to  us  f;here  eoiucth  Gotama. 

.And  all  these  seven  Buddhits, — they  for  whom 
Cravin<f  was  dead,  and  nought  was  grasjMid,  and  who 
Stood  planted  c  n  .-Mwlishing  of  111, 

They  tiught  this  Norm  [dhanitna),  ay,  even  such  as  they, 
^\'ho  were  themselves  the  body  of  the  Norm."  * 

Tlie  Dhamnui,  therefore,  which  wtLs  seen  by  one  after  another 
in  the  successive  agea  of  an  endless  world-process,  belonged  in 
some  wav  to  the  real  in  of  the  Unborn,  the  Unconipouuded. 
In  one  of  the  latest  Itooks  of  the  Piili  canon,  said  to  have  been 
first  jjublisbc-d  at  Asoka’s  great  Council  at  Patna  about  2+6  b.c., 
entitleil  the  Kathd-Vatthit,'^  there  is  a  discussion  whether  ceilain 
terms  do  not  belong  to  unconditioned  realities.  Among  them 
are  Space,  NirMlna,  luul  the  Four  Trutlis.’  'They  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  as  a.samhhata,  “  uncomjxiundc'd.”  '^They  are  uncaused  ; 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  reAlin  of  time  and  change ;  tliey 
are  not  involved  in  the  phenomenal  order;  the  Four  Truths 
are  not  occasional,  fetched  out  of  the  vicissitudes  of  exp>ericnce, 
they  are  permanent ;  like  Plato's  they  are  eternal.  Just 
SCI  the  ancient  Uishis  were  said  to  have  seen  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig  V'eda  in  the  sphere  of  the  Deathless  and  the  Infinite;  and 
the  bidief  aro.^c  in  their  transcendental  existence  in  the  eternal 
world,  while  elaboraie  explanations  were  devised  to  account  for 
their  inclusiou  (for  example)  of  the  names  of  a  country,  a  city, 
or  a  king.*  The  Four  Truths,  then,  had  an  independent  being 
of  their  own,  and  the  Dhamma  thus  constituted  a  mystical  body 
for  the  Rjddha  wh«;n  his  actual  person  had  disapj>earcd.  In 

•  L'hammalhiHJ^  as  tbougli  ibe  Lhamma  were  aucceseively  incarnated 
in  theta.  See  Mrs  Rhys  Davids,  Psalm*  of  ihe  Earl^  BudiUsisU,  ii,,  Tlu 
Brethrrn  (1913),  p.  23G. 

*  Tran.ilau.-d  by  She  Zau  Aung  and  Mrs  Rhys  Davids,  under  the  title 
Points  of  CvnWoverfy,  or  Suljeds  of  Discourse  (1015).  Cp.  below,  p.  66. 

>  Book  vi.,  1-(J,  pp.  185-102. 

‘  Cp,  iluir,  Te.ds,  iiL  (2ud  eJ.  16G6),  79. 
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the  “Questions  of  Milinda”  Nugaseiia  lays  it  clown  tliat  when 
his  material  form  {riijm-kaya)  had  lioen  dissolved,  his  Dhamiia- 
body  remained.’  Here  w,3s  the  beginning  of  a  spiritual  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  Buddha  lived  in  his  Truth.  But  that  had  been 
the  same  for  all  the  Buddhas,  and  bound  them  into  a  inysteri- 
ous  unity.  If  all  the  Dhammas  were  really  one  and  the 
same  Dhamma,  might  not  all  the  Buddhas  be  one  and  the 
same  Buddha  ? 

Of  such  a  conclusion  there  is,  of  course,  no  hint  in  the  PrJi 
texts.  But  there  is  a  conceptioin  allied  with  the  Buddha's 
person  which  contained  large  possibilities  of  development.  It 
was  apparently  a  current  expectation  among  the  Biahmans 
that  an  exalted  bcmig  named  Maha-Purusha  -  would  appear, 
and  in  conformity  with  ancient  prophecies  (jnuntras)  he  would 
assume  one  of  two  characters  :  he  would  become  a  Universal 
Monarch  ruling  in  righteousness,  or  a  Blessed  Buddha.  Thus 
on  the  news  that  Gotama  is  reported  to  be  a  Buddha,  the 
Brrdiman  Pokkhfu-asadi  ci’irects  his  pupil  Ambattha  to  go  and 
see  if  the  reputation  noised  abroad  regarding  him  is  correct. 
Ambattha  inquires  how  he  is  to  know,  and  liLs  tea/dicr  replies  ^ 

“  There  have  been  handed  down  in  our  mystic  verses  {mantras) 
thirty  two  bodily  signs  of  Mahri-Purusha — signs  which,  if  a  man  has, 
he  will  become  one  of  two  things,  and  no  other.  If  he  dwells  at 
home  he  will  become  sovran  of  the  world,  a  righteous  king,  bearing 
rule  even  to  the  shores  of  the  four  great  oceans  .  .  .  without  the 
need  of  baton  or  sword.  But  if  he  goes  forth  fiom  the  household 
life  into  the  houseless  state,  then  he  will  become  a  Buddha  who 
removes  the  veil  from  tlie  eyes  of  the  world.”  ’ 

The  knowledge  of  the  maidras  is  represented  os  part  of  the 
sacred  lore  of  a  Brahman,  in  which  AmbatUia  h:xs  been  duly 
instructed  ;®  lie  is  aware  of  the  marks  which  will  prove  the  claim 

*  Miluula-PatVuij  p.  73,  SBK,  xixv.  114. 

*  Bo  the  Sanskrit ;  Pali  Mahii-rurisa,  literally  “Great  ilaii.” 

*  DialogueSy  i.  110. 

*  Cp,  Sela  Sutta,  in  Sutta  NijHltii,  SBB,  i,  (ii.)  100  ;  Majjhinxa  AiAui/a, 
ii.  134. 

®  Cp.  Dialogue,  i.  146,  1(53  ;  Majjhinia  N.,  ii.  165,  1C7  ;  yl>iyu((«fia  A'"., 
i.  163,  166  ;  Nulska  Sutta,  in  SiUta  NiiAlta,  ver.  600,  UliE,  x.  (ii.)  126. 
Op.  four  conditions  entitling  MaluUBurUa  to  be  dcjicrihud  as  of  supreme 
intelligence,  AiiguHara  N.,  ii.  35. 
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of  Gotauia  to  the  BiidcHialiood,  and  after  being  very  rvule  to 
him  he  is  duly  conviDred  that  the  wandering  Samano.  poaseasea 
them.  What  the  mintras  de^rriptive  of  tliese  signs  actually 
were  no  one  can  tell.  The  science  of  the  marks  waj  contained, 
we  are  informed  by  liuddhaghosa,^  in  12,000  treatises,  and  the 
maniras  extended  through  1G,000  verses.  This  part  of  Buddhist 
doctrine  had  been  inecoverably  lost.  There  is  a  rough  parallel 
with  tlie  Jewish  Messianic  expectation  which  had  alreaily  bifur¬ 
cated  before  our  era  into  the  regal  and  the  teaching  or  prophetic 
types.  The  foundations  of  Israers  hojxa  lie  ojk'U  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  sources  of  the  Brahmauical  verses  are  hidden 
in  inaccessible  obscurity. 

The  figure  of  Maliii-l’arusha,  hciwever,  is  not  etjually  obscure. 
Far,  far  back  out  of  t.he  recesses  of  tlie  Vedic  cultus  he  emerges 
as  the  syml)ol  of  crjation  by  sacrifice.*  A  vast  ctjsmic  Man, 
human  in  person  but  divine  in  nature,  submits  to  be  offered  up 
by  the  gods.  To  whom  tlie  oblation  was  made,  what  deities 
were  engaged  in  the  rite,  where  the  altar  was  built,  bow  long 
the  ceremony  lasteJ,  we  are  not  toliL  It  was  apjvarently 
connected  with  the  three  .^tsasons  of  the  year  which  in  later 
sjieculation  became  the  unit  of  time,  for  the  spring  was  its  ghee, 
the  summer  its  fuel,  and  the  autumn  its  accompanying  offering. 
The  poet’s  attentioi;.  is  concentraleil  on  the  victim  and  tlie  issue 
of  the  solemn  mystery.  The  Parasha  has  a  thousand  heads,  a 
thousand  eyes,  a  thousand  feet,  expressive  of  omniscience  and 
omnipresence.  He  envelops  the  earth  and  transcends  it ;  he  is 
identical  with  the  whole  universe ;  he  is  the  sum  of  all  exist/.nce ; 
he  includes  all  that  is  and  all  that  shall  be.  From  this  esidted 
Person  spring  all  the  objects  and  beings  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
strange  haphazard  catalogue.  First  came  curds  and  butter,  the 
adjuncts  of  the  sai-rillcc  itself;  then  animals,  both  wild  and 
tame.  The  verses  of  the  Big  Veda  followed,  with  their  metres 
and  sacrificial  forniuhe.  Horses  came  next,  and  all  animals 
with  two  rows  of  teeth.  From  the  divine  mouth  sprang  the 
Brahmans,  from  the  feet  the  ^Qdras ;  and  last  of  all  appcirtd 
the  visible' scene,  moon  and  sun,  Indra  and  Agni,  air,  sky,  earth. 
Here  is  the  first  expression  of  the  idea  that  creation  is  the  self- 

'  iiuimngala  VUJiini,  L  218. 

*  See  the  fauious  Puruslm-Silkta,  Rug  VttLi,  x,  90. 
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limitation  of  a,  trans(,'eiulent  Person,  who  manifests  himiself  in 
the  realm  of  our  exj>erience.,  and  theivby  surrenders  other  modes 
of  action,  pledging  himself  to  one  fixed  order  for  his  creatures’ 
good.* 

Purusha  thuj  becomes  one  of  the  names  of  the  ultimate 
Reality  which  early  Inditui  philosophy  discerned  within  the 
sphere  of  incessant  charige.  He  was  the  lord  of  the  Deathless, 
and  in  that  character  v;as  practically  etiuated  on  the  speculative 
side  with  the  ground  of  all  existence,  the  univei-sal  Spirit  or 
Self,  the  Jtrimn  or  Supreme  Spirit  {Pammutman)y  the  Rralnnan. 
Here  is  the  repeated  theme  of  the  dialogues  of  the  forest 
thinkers,  summed  up  in  the  famous  doctrine  of  (^andilya.- 
Purusha  is  the  essence  of  all  human  consciousness ;  only  tlirough 
him  can  we  think  anti  feel  and  be  ourselves.  He  dwells  in  the 
heart,  smaller  than  the  small, ^  yet  he  transcends  all  and  is 
greater  than  the  great.  Like  the  Pythagorean  or  I’latonic 
Monad,  he  is  a  point  without  parts  or  dimensions,  and  withal  he 
is  boundless  as  spat'e.  He  is  maiio-viaija,  “  made  of  mind,”  and 
thus  grasps  v/ithout  hands,  runs  without  feet,  secs  without 
eyes,  hears  without  ears,  the  infinite  Knower,  yet  is  known  of 
none.'*  He  is  the  goal,  and  also  the  highest  way.^  But  the 
first  object  with  which  he  is  identified  is  the  sun,  and  meta- 
physic  passes  over  into  mythology;  he  is  “the  golden”  who 
knows  all  things.  He  shines  beyond  the  darkness,  and  like  the 
sun  he  fills  the  world.®  He  has  golden  hair  and  a  golden  beard ; 
he  is  golden  to  the  tips  of  his  nails.’  Among  the  mysterious 
and  elusive  figures  which  enter  the  early  literature  is  Naiayana,® 
who  is  already  identified  with  Purusha  in  the  “Brrdnnana  of  a 
HunJn.'d  Paths,”®  and  by  sacrifice  is  said  to  have  Ix-come  the 

•  'Jp.  Atharva  Vala,  lii.  6  ;  x.  2. 

*  Cp.  Catap.  JWdhmaHa,  x.  6,  3,  in  SUE,  xliii,  4fX),  and  C'hh<iiufofj, 
Upaninhud,  iii.  14,  8DE,  i.  48. 

*  Sometimes  in  the  shaix  of  a  thumb. 

*  Cp,  Ik'ihad.  Up.y  ii.  1,  1-20,  and  3,  G  ;  with  tlie  parallel  in  Kaushitaki 

Up.,  iv.  3  ff.,  SEE,  IV.  100,  and  i.  302.  (^i-et.  Up.,  \huL,  xv.  p.  248. 

«  Katha  Up.,  iii.  11,  iv.  13,  vi.  8  :  SEE,  xv.  13, 10,  22. 

•  <^vet.  Up.,  iii.  8  ;  SEE,  xv.  245. 

t  (JUidndog.  Up.,  i.  0,  0  :  SEE,  i,  13. 

•  Cp.  Lett.  V.,  p.  205. 

»  Cp.  xii.  3,  4,  1,  and  xiii.  0,  1,  1  :  SEE,  xliv.  172,  4U3. 
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universe.  NiU’/iyana  is  the  centril  Deity  of  a  strange  episode 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  epic,  the  Mahahluirata^  where 
he  is  identi(ic<l  with  Maha-Puru.'-lm.  He  is  golden  in  colour, 
with  a  thousand  eves,  a  thouMUid  arms,  a  hundred  heads,  a 
hundred  feet.*  His  praises  are  sung  in  a  long  list,  of  two 
hundred  names,  where  he  is  C'quated  with  Brahman,*  as  he  is 
elsewhere  with  Vishnu.*  Wlien  Narada  returns  from  the 
distant  White  Island:  beyond  Mount  Meru  to  the  hermitage  of 
Batlari,  he  finds  Naruyana  with  a  peculiar  double,  named  Nara, 
in  the  iforin  of  two  Ui.shis  or  sages,  performing  devout  austerities. 
They  are  more  brilliant  than  the  sun,  ajid  they  are  endowed 
with  the  sacred  maj-ks  of  Malui-lhiruslia.  Upon  the  soles  of 
their  fee^  for  instance,  are  tlie  circles  or  wheels  which  are  the 
emblem  of  the  solar  disc ;  their  fingers  and  toes  are  united  by  a 
delicate  mcmbra.ne;  they  have  sixty  teeth.* 

Now  the  marks  of  Maha-Pumsha  upon  the  person  of  the 
Buddha  are  descrilx*d  in  a  special  discourse,  with  elaborate 
explanations  of  the  moral  characteristics  in  his  preuous  lives  to 
which  they  were  due.®  Tlie  soles  of  his  feet  bear  the  sacred 
wheels  with  a  thous.and  rays,  because  he  had  laboured  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  dispelling  anxiety,  terror,  and  fear,  and 
providing  righteous  protection,  defence,  and  guard.^  His 
hands  and  feet  displayed  the  network.  Ixdweeu  fingers  and  toes, 
because  he  had  gathered  people  together  by  gifts  and  gentle 
words,  by  the  practice  of  gooil,  and  by  indifierence  to  pain  or 
pleasure.®  He  was  golden-hued  dx'causc  he  had  been  free  fnim 
anger,  hate,  or  discontent,  and  had  gi\cn  away  soft  coverlets 
and  garments  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  or  wooL*^  Inasmuch  as  he 

*  Cj),  Lect.  V.,  p.  204  S.  *  lii.,  cantos  339,  340.  *  xiL  X'S. 

*  xii.  310,  (^'iva  is  not  Lere  incutioned.  But  Rudrs  (t^iva)  is 

descrilxd  as  Purutha  in  a  verse  from  RF.,  r.  90,  in  the  Up.,  iiu  H, 
iSR/i,  XV.  247.  Cp.  Led.  V.,  p.  23'.  As  Uttama  Purusha  or  Purusliot- 
t.ima  the  identilicaliou  with  Vi.du.u  becomes  especially  freijuent  in  later 
litcrjtuiv,  <..7.  viii.  2i  ( Vishnu- Krial.na) ;  cp.  the  jiassage 

from  the  Vana  Parvan,  dftPi.ilA.,  iii.  12,  11  If.,  quoted  by  Mui*-, 

Texlf,iv.  251  (Krishna);  ru/.iui-;S>(irifi,  i.  51,  5d  (XarayanA-\'ishn.nX .SRA’ 
vii.  9,  1 1  ;  \i.  102. 

^  .1/a.td.V,  xii.,  cinU)  314. 

*  Lil.khana  Suttanta,  in  Digha  XiLiini,  iii.  142. 

M.  7.  ‘  16.  ^  L  26. 
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hatl  abstained  from  slander,  had  not  caused  discord  by  repeating 
gossip,  but  delighted  in  bringing  the  divided  together  and 
encouraging  the  united,  he  had  forty  teeth.*  It  is  needless  to 
pursue  the  parallel.  The  story  of  the  wondrous  Signs  goes 
sounding  on,  and  in  the  lAilita  ViHara  the  Buddha  is  formally 
assimilated  with  Narayana;  he  is  endowed  witli  his  might;  like 
him  he  is  invincible ;  he  has  the  very  being  of  Narayana’s  Self.* 

What  process  of  thought  led  to  the  precise  form  of  expecta¬ 
tion  described  in  the  Buddhist  texts  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
determine.  There  are  earlier  traces  of  the  mysterious  produc¬ 
tion  of  Pumshas,  live  or  seven  in  number,  by  creative  energy. 
But  no  figures  corresponding  to  the  Universal  Monarch  ruling 
in  righteousness,  or  to  the  All-Wise  Teacher  of  gods  and  men, 
appear  in  antecedent  literature.*  This  dual  t}'pe  first  comes 
clearly  into  view  in  connection  with  Gotaina;  and  his  identifica¬ 
tion  as  Buddha  with  this  exalted  personality  was  so  close  that 
the  earliest  symbolic  representations  of  him  as  an  object  of 
devout  homage  took  the  form  of  so-called  “  footprints,”  where  the 
wheels  were  traced  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet.^  Here  then  was 
a  possible  starting-point  for  the  development  of  a  new  doctrine 
of  the  Buddha’s  transcendent  personality.  If  later  generations  of 
disciples  should  feel  themselves  impelled  to  seek  for  a  permanent 
object  of  faith  and  worship,  the  mysterious  figure  ol'  Mahu- 
Purusha,  capable  of  interpretation  in  so  many  difierent  ways, 
provided  a  form  of  thought  by  which  the  Buddhas  could  be 
unified  and  grow  into  the  likeness  of  God. 

*  ii.  19. 

*  Ntirdyandtmahhiiva,  quoted  by  St'nart,  La  Lt'gende  du  Buddha  (1875), 
p.  148. 

*  The  late  MaUrdyaua-B'dhmana-Upunishad  enumertiles  sixteen  cJtakra- 
varlin  sovereigns.  For  the  Buddhist  ideal,  see  the  Mahd-Siidasrana-SuUanta 
in  Dudogtn’s,  ii.  199. 

^  Cp,  Cunningham,  The  Stupa  of  Bharhut  (1879),  p.  112.  Statues  and 
images  were  of  later  develojmient  under  (Ireelc  ijilhn  nre  ;  Foiicher, 
Grdio-Jkiuddhvpw,  du  Gandhdra  (1905-1914),  and  7'hc  B.'ginniniji  of  Buddhist 
Art,  tr.  L.  A.  Thomas  and  F.  W.  Thomas  (1017),  “'J’he  Greek  Origin  of  the 
Image  of  Buddha,”  p.  111.  The  Jidda  continued  to  be  employed  along  with 
conqilete  figures,  cp.  Burgess,  Notes  on  the  Auiaixhati  Stupa  (1682),  p.  40, 
No.s.  201  and  204.  The  Maful-Purusha  conception  does  not  seem  fx)  have 
affected  ejaculation  concerning  the  founder  of  the  Jains. 
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THE  DEVE1X)P3IEKT  OF  THE18TIC  BUDDHISM 

On  the  last  night  of  the  Teacher’s  life  Ananda,  the  beloved 
disciple,  recalls  the  visits  which  the  brethren  used  to  pay  him 
in  reverent  homage,  and  for  their  own  encouragement  in  the 
faith ;  when  he  is  no  more  they  will  be  deprived  of  this  help. 
ITie  dying  Buddha  prescrilKs  four  places  for  pious  pilgrimage : 
the  scenes  of  his  bii  Lh,  his  athiinment  of  Supreme  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Truth,  and 
his  final  pas.sage  from  the  world.  Such  merit  would  atlai'h 
to  tliose  who  died  in  these  acts  of  devotion  that  they  should  be 
rel)orn  after  death  in  the  happy  realms  of  heaven.  After  tlie 
solemn  rites  of  the  cremation  were  completed,  ands  even  days 
had  been  spent  in  every  demonstration  of  respect  with  dance 
and  music  and  song,  garlands  and  jx'rfuines,  by  the  IMallos  of 
Kusinara,  in  whose  Sfda-grovc  the  Great  Decease  had  taken 
place,  the  hallowed  remains  were  distributed  among  eight 
adjoining  clans,  and  mounds  were  raised  over  them  for  their 
preservation.^  ^Vhen  King  Dutlliagamini  (101-77  B.C.)  built 
the  Great  Mound  in  Ceylon  on  a  huge  platform  five  acres  in 
extent,  reared  on  four  Imndred  elephants,  each  nine  feet  high, 
coated  with  white  enamel  and  provided  with  ivorv’  tusks,*  the 
miracles  which  had  accouipanital  the  first  transjwi't  of  the  relics 
in  Mahinda’s  day*  were  duly  rejK;ated  on  their  deposition  in 
the  central  chamber.*  “Thus  are  the  Buddhas  incomprehen- 

'  C’li,  ante,  p.  30.  On  the  dhcoverv  of  e  relic  shrine  of  the  Buddli*  al 
Ihpr.iiiwa  in  Janu-iry  1608,  see  the  JKAS  (189S),  p.  673. 

*  Cave,  liainetl  CUu»  oj  (Xylan  (1697),  p.  64. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  31. 

‘  ila}ujfam»a,  tr.  Geiger,  ixxi.  08,  S#0. 
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si ble,”  exclaims  the  pious  chronicler  a  second  timed  “  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  is  the  nature  of  the  Buddhas,  and  incomprehensible 
is  the  reward  of  those  who  have  faith  in  the  incomprehensible.” 
But  Dutthagamini  was  visited  with  mortal  disease,  and  charged 
his  brother  Tissa  to  complete  tlie  immense  structure.  When  it 
was  finished  the  sick  king  was  carried  in  his  palaiujuin  to  pay  it 
homage  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  the  bi-ethren.  As 
they  chanted  in  chorus  hymns  of  devout  praise,  six  heavenly 
cars  arrived,  each  with  its  divine  charioteer,  who  invited  him  to 
ascend  to  his  special  heaven.  “Which  of  the  celestial  worlds 
is  the  most  beautiful?”  inquired  the  king;  and  the  venerable 
Elder  Abhaya  told  him  of  the  Tusibi  city  where  dwelt — not  the 
Buddha — but  the  compassionate  Metteyya,  the  Buddha- to-be, 
waiting  for  the  time  of  his  future  birth  on  earth.-  And 
Dutthagamini  closed  his  eyes  and  passed  away,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  seen  reborn  in  celestial  form  and  standing  in  the  Tusita 
car.  Thrice  did  he  drive  round  the  Great  Thupa,  showing 
himself  in  all  his  glory  to  the  people ;  and  when  he  had  done 
reverence  to  the  Mound  and  to  the  Order,  he  passed  into  the 
Tusita  heaven.® 

I 

Piety  could,  however,  use  the  language  of  religion.  When 
the  Buddha’s  cousin,  the  ambitious  Devadatta,  endeavoured  to 
cieatc  a  schism  in  the  brotherhood,  and  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  him  up,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Teacher  for  the  rest 
of  his  lives  as  devutideva,  ^^deva  above  all  dcva^J'*  But  in 

*  Mahivanna,  tr.  Geiger,  p.  125,  cp.  xvii.  56,  65. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  5.  ®  Ihul.,  xxxii. 

*  Mxlinda-Pailha,Tp.  Ill,  “god  of  gods,”  tr.  Rliya  Davids,  SHE,  xxxv.  167. 
The  king  shirts  »  dilemma  parallel  with  that  of  Cel.siis,  who  asked  how  it 
was  that  Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  sliould  have  admitted  a  traitor 
among  the  Twelve.  Tlie  Buddha  must  have  fore-seen  that  Devadatta 
would  seek  his  life  and  render  himself  liable,  to  age-long  .^iilfering  in  hell ; 
either,  therefore,  he  was  not  really  omniscient,  or  he  was  not  all-merciful, 
in  ordaining  him  and  thus  expo.sing  him  to  what  would  ]irove  over- 
ma-shiring  tempt-ation  and  involve  a  terrilde.  penalty.  The  Buddha  is 
jmstided  by  the  promiw;  that  tlie  penal  di-ciidine  would  do  its  corrective 
work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world-age  Devadalta  would  become  a 
Paccheka-Baddlia(afieculiar  modification  of  the  ideal,  “a  Biuldbov  for  one,” 
i.e.  possessing  Enlightenment,  but  unable  to  communicate  it). 
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Buddhist  theory  (hn-'as  were,  as  we  iiave  seen,  still  mortal,^ 
and  their  sujK*rior,  the  Tathagata,  was  distinguished  from 
them  by  passing  away — not  into  some  new  birth — but  out 
of  all  limitations  of  existence  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 
Yet  faith  r-ould  still  conceive  him  as  its  king.  “Why  did 
the  Buddha  claim  that  title?”  a.‘ks  Milinda.  And  Nagasena, 
among  other  reasons,  vindicates  his  sovereign  tlius: — * 

“A  king  means  one  who  rules  and  guides  the  world,  and  the 
Blessed  One  rules  in  righteousness  over  lire  ten  thousand  world- 
systems  ;  he  guides  the  w  hole  world  w  ith  its  men  and  gods,  its 
M  iiras  and  Brahm;'is  [jKJwers  of  evil  and  good],  and  its  teacher*, 
whether  Samanas  or  Brahmans. 

A  king  is  one  who,  when  [deased  with  a  strenuous  servant, 
gladdens  his  heart  by  Irestow  ing  on  him,  at  his  ow  n  good  pleasure, 
any  costly  gift  the  oflicer  may  choose.  .Vnd  the  Blessed  One, 
when  pleased  with  anjone  who  has  !oeen  strenuous  in  word  or  deed 
or  thought,  gladdens  his  heart  by  bestow  ing  upon  him,  as  a  selected 
gift,  the  supreme  deliverance  from  all  sorrow, — far  beyond  all 
material  gifts.” 

This  is  the  style  not  of  a  dead  but  of  a  living  Lord.  “  If 
thou  hast  thy  thought  on  me,”  says  Krishna  to  Arj una,  “thou 
shalt  by  my  grace  pass  over  all  hard  ways.  .  .  .  Surrendering 
all  the  Laws,  come  for  refuge  to  me  alone.  1  wall  deliver  thee 
from  all  sins.”*  The  devotional  idiom  is  different,  but  the 
fundamental  conception  i.s  not  diisimilar.  Buddhism  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  religions  and  philosophies  which  could,  liardly  fail 
to  affect  many  of  its  adherents.^  B.rahma  still  held  his  place 
as  the  God  of  the  “  loss-er  knowledge”  as  the  Veiliinta  aflcrward.s 
designated  it,  the  world  of  a  relative  reality.*  The  great 
secUtrian  deities,  Vishnu  and  Tiva,,  were  rising  into  firominence,* 
The  monotheistic  worship j)ers  of  the  Bhagavat  Va:,ude\a  were 
winning  converts  in  the  WesL®  To  the  Sfinkhvan  philosophy, 
with  its  plurality  of  eternal  souls,  Patanjali,  whom  tradition 
named  as  the  .iuthor  of  the  Yoga  Sutra.s,*  added  one  Supreme 
Burusha,  and  tlius, converted  an  atheistic  (nirirrura)  system  into 

'  SBE,  xtx\i.  {. 

*  />7niy,uu<l  Gitil,  tr.  B.iruett,  vviii.  .')S,  06. 

*  Just  as,  ill  its  turn,  it  eierteJ  mtluoiice  oii  them.  See  below,  p.  303. 

*  Cp.  Lect.  VI.,  ji.  *  Ci>.  l.ect.  V.,  poMiiH. 

*  Cp.  Lect.  V.,  p.  ’  Cp.  Lent.  IV.,  p.  212. 
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a  kind  of  limited  theism  (sefvara).  Speculation  was  active  on 
all  hands,  and  the  tragic  vicissitudes  of  life  brought  typical 
expressions  of  despair  or  unbelief.  No  poet  ever  formulated 
the  great  problem  with  the  poignancy  of  Job.  But  when  King 
Yudhishthira  and  his  queen  Draupadl  were  robbed  of  their  king¬ 
dom  and  driven  into  exile,  the  royal  lady  could  not  forbear  from 
impeaching  the',  divine  justice.^  She  urges  vengeance  on  the 
oppressor,  but  the  king  proclaims  the  duty  of  forgiveness  :  “  For¬ 
giveness  is  virtue,  is  sacriiice,  is  the  Vedas,  is  Brahma,  is  truth  ; 
by  forgiveness  is  the  world  upheld.”  The  outraged  queen, 
however,  will  have  none  of  it :  his  virtues  and  his  sacrifices 
count  for  nothing,  men  have  no  more  freedom  in  God’s  hands 
than  dolls  pulled  by  wires ;  like  a  bird  tied  by  a  string  or  a  bull 
with  a  rope  through  his  nose,  man  must  follow  his  Creator's 
will ;  hfc  has  no  self-direction  ;  God  plays  with  his  creatures 
like  a  child  with  his  toys.  Falling  back  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Deed,  she  boldly  applies  it  to  God  as  universal  Agent,  and 
declares  that  he  who  has  done  such  wrong  is  defiled  by  it. 
What  fruit,  then,  shall  he  reap  ?  If  no  consequence  touches 
him,  then  there  is  no  moral  order,  might  is  the  only  power, 
“and  I  grieve,”  adds  the  unhappy  suflerer,  “for  the  weak.” 
“That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nilstikas,”  replies  the  king:^  he 
had  given  what  should  be  gi\en  and  done  what  should  be  done, 
seeking  no  “  fruit,”  desiring  no  reward.  “  Doubt  not  nor 
censure  Providence”;  revelation  and  experience  confirm  each 
other;  “Learn  to  know  God  and  submit  to  him,  by  whose 
mercy  mortals  become  immortal.” 

The  Buddhist  criticism  of  theism  starts  from  a  similar  point 
of  view,  and  assumes  that  God,  if  he  exists,  must  be  the  sole 
cause  of  all  that  happens.  The  whole  series  of  events  issues 
from  his  arbitrary  will;  man  has  no  freedom  of  his  own;  the 
interpretation  of  life  is  rigidly  determinist.  In  one  of  the 
Jataka  stories®  the  future  Buddha,  in  the  guise  of  an  ascetic, 
has  occasion  to  refute  the  several  heresies  of  a  king  of  Benares 

*  Ma/uibMrata,  Hi,  (Vana  Parvaii),  canto  30;  cp.  ilopkius,  A’ciii/Gas  of 
India  (1896),  p.  384.  Cp.  below,  p.  158  f. 

*  Ibid.,  canto  31,  the  sceptics,  who  say  “Na  aeti,”  “there  is  not,’’  ante, 
p.  17. 

■’  No.  628,  Engl,  trana.,  v.  122. 
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and  his  five  councillors.  He  is  charged  with  having  killed  a 
monkey  and  eaten  its  flesh.  “  ^Vhy,”  he  asks  the  believer  in  a 
Supreme  Being  {issara=-l^vara)y  “do  you  blame  me  if  you  really 
fall  back-  on  the  doctriue  of  creation  by  Giod  f  " 

“  If  there  exists  some  Lord  all  jHJwe.rl'ul  to  fulfil 
In  every  creature  bliss  or  woe,  and  action  good  or  ill. 

That  LcTd  is  stained  with  sin.  Man  does  but  work  his  will." 

The  argument  is  elaborated  in  a  Sanskrit  version  of  the 
same  tale  in  the  Jdtaka-Mald  or  Garland  of  Birth- Storic*^ 
ascribed  to  Ariya  ^’ura.^  If  the  Ixjrd  does  everything,  he 
killed  the  monkey ;  but  if  because  of  his  coinjjassioaatenesa 
this  act  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  the  docLiine  of  his  sole 
causation  falls  to  the  ground,  and  bis  exclusive  sovereignty 
with  it.  Praise  and  supplication  can  have  no  pivpitiatory 
value  if  the  Self-Born  himself  oilers  them  to  himself,  and 
sacrifice  is  unmeaning  when  he  is  tlvd  sacrificer.  Moreover, 
if  it  is  the  Lord  who  commits  all  sins,  what  virtue  does  he 
possess  to  call  forth  devotion  {l)hakti)'f^  And  if,  since  ho 
abhors  wickedness,  he  is  not  their  author,  it  is  wrong  to 
aflirni  that  he  is  the  universal  agent,  and  his  claim  to  supreme 
power  is  undone. 

Similar  reasoning  is  still  further  develo|[K.-d  in  u  Chinese  work 
professing  to  be  a  translation  of  the  BiuLiha-Charita  of  the 
famous  Indian  poet  A^-vaghosha,  made  by  Dharmiyaksha  alxjut 
A.D.  420.^  Anathapindika,  “the  Friend  of  the  Orphan  and  the 
Destitute,”  entered  the  first  Path  after  hearing  the  Buddlia 

*  Translated  by  Sjeyer,  Sacrml  llooG  of  the  JhuhlhUts,  i.  (1805),  210  f. 

^  See  below,  Lect.  V.,  p.  244, 

^  Translated  by  Beal,  SHE,  lir.  The  Chinese  work  iu  much  expanded 
from  A^vaghosha’s  original  composition  ;  cp.  Cowell’s  trausl.,  SUE,  ilix. 
From  what  source  the  additions  were  derived  is  not  known ;  the  paajage 
in  question  is  among  them.  Bail  assumes  (p.  xxxiii)  that  the  (liinese 
version  rcjirusents  the  eniire  poem  as  it  came  from  the  author’s  hands. 
A^-vaghodha  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets,  of  India, 
equally  at  home  in  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  modes.  He  wiis  converted 
from  Brahmanism,  to  which  lie  belonged  hereditarily,  and  joined  the  wu-ool 
of  the  Realists  (sarodsti-vadim),  and  llourished  m  the  reign  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  King  Kauishka,  whose  date  is  unfortuniitely  uncertain,  +  100  x.l). 
Cp.  Winternitz,  Gcschkhte  der  liuluchen  Liitraiur,  ii.  (ensle  Ilalfte,  1013), 
201  tf. 
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preach,  and  by  so  doing  dispersed  a  number  of  erroneous  views 
as  the  autumn  winds  scatter  piles  of  cloud.^  How  is  the  world 
with  all  its  varieties  and  coutradictions  to  be  explained  ?  Are 
its  vicissitudes  due  to  its  intrinsic  constitution  {avabhdva,  “  self- 
nature”),  to  Time,  to  the  (Universal)  Self?*  Are  they  un- 
cjiused,  or  may  they  be  referred  to  a  common  origin  in  God  ? 
The  arguments  under  the  last  head  are  curiously  though 
briefly  intertwined.  On  moral  lines  it  is  urged  that  if  all 
acts  are  his,  all  ethical  distinctions  disappear,  the  pure  and 
the  impure  deeds  come  alike  from  him,  and  nothing  is  any 
longer  wrong  or  right.  Good  and  evil  as  we  know  them  lose 
all  their  opposition  when  both  issue  from  one  will.  If  the 
Lord  is  really  the  world’s  creator,  there  should  be  no  question 
about  his  existence,  for  how  can  he  be  the  author  of  doubts  of 
his  own  being  ?  Nor  should  there  be  any  rebellion  against 
his  ordinances,  as  if  he  were  divided  against  himself;  nor 
any  adoration  of  more  gods  than  one,  implying  that  he  wor- 
8hippe*d  others  than  himself.  Metaphysically,  the  conception 
of  Self-existence  involved  the  ideas  of  eternity,  completeness, 
immutability.  But  the  world  of  our  experience  is  full  of 
change.  Its  events  move  on  from  moment  to  moment,  and 
this  Time-succession  is  inconsistent  with  the  Everlasting. 
Moreover,  if  he  was  his  own  cause,  what  need  had  he  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  all?  What  was  the  object  of  creating  a  phenomenal 
world?  If  it  issued  from  some  purpose,  or  expressed  some 
desire,  or  satisfied  some  want,  a  new  element  must  have 
arisen  in  the  divine  consciousness,  a  sense  of  need  betraying 
incompleteness;  his  Self-existence  was  not  all-inclusive.  And 
if  he  created  with  no  definite  aim,  his  action  was  no  Ixitter 
than  a  child’s.  Further,  if  God  were  sole  cause,  the  totality  of 
being,  the  world  must  have  been  created  as  a  corresponding 
totality.  The  cause  could  not  exist  without  its  effect.  But 
the  universe  is  no  static  whole,  complete  at  once.  It  is  a 
process,  unfolding  a  series  of  different  occurrences.  Each  fresh 
step  would  require  a  fresh  causal  act ;  whenever  the  divine  will 
was  moved  to  operate,  something  must  have  determined  him  to 
bring  about  this  result  instead  of  some  other,  and  thus  a 

•  Real,  p.  2(M5. 

“  Cp.  Up.,  L  2  :  SUE,  xv.  232. 
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plurality  of  causes  would  be  carried  ba/^k  into  the  indivisible 
and  immutable  essence  of  the  ultimate  Deity.* 

II 

These  difficulties  Theistic  Buddhism  quietly  ignored.  It 
was  concerned  rather  with  the  believer’s  moral  needs  than 
with  the  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  world.  Not  tlie 
universe  and  the  nature  of  its  cause  was  the  theme  of  inquiry, 
but  the  character  of  human  experience,  its  dangers  and  its 
victory.  The  issues  of  good  and  evil,  the  perils  of  temptation, 
the  call  to  self-conquest,  the  peace  of  attainment,  filled  the 
disciple’s  mind.  The  early  conversions,  effected  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  Gotama,  placed  the  believer  in  direct 
relations  with  a  powerful  personality.  When  the  first  mission¬ 
aries  went  forth  to  proclaim  the  saving  truth,  they  could  not 
set  their  hearers  in  the  same  irnmcaliate  contact  with  the 
Teacher,  and  a  new  demand  for  faith  was  naturally  awakened. 
Once  started,  this  element  in  the  lx.‘liever’s  coasciousness  of 
dependence  on  the  Master  who  was  the  Ilevealer  of  the  secret 
of  existence,  the  Guide  of  erring  mortals  through  the  snares  of 
earth,  the  Deliverer  of  the  stormed-tossed  on  the  ocean  of 
mortality,  rose  higher  and  higher.  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
should  have  committed  his  doctrine  and  discipline  to  faithful 
followers  whose  concord  should  guarantee  their  transmission 
without  change.*  Nor  did  it  suffice  that  piety  should  be  fed 
by  contemplation  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  {last,  as  the 
pilgrim  meditateu  in  the  garden  of  the  Birth,  Ixmeath  the  tree 
of  the  Enlightenment,  or  in  the  grove  of  the  most  holy  Death. 
Struggling  with  weakness  and  buffeted  by  trial,  he  longed  for 
the  support  of  a  living  fellowship.  Around  him  were  devotions 
which  offered  the  help  of  divine  grace  to  those  who  sought  it 
with  sincere  and  humble  minds.  Philosophy  might  exhort  men 

'  Cp.  the  later  argument  of  Yasomitra,  m  hia  commentary  on  the 
Abhidfuinna-Koga  of  Vaiiubandhu,  cited  by  Biimouf,  IntroJuctient  d 
rUiitoire  du  Bouddhui'tt  Indien'^  (1876),  p.  510.  The  hyjjolhcau  of  Ifvara, 
as  presented  by  Buddhist  criticism,  was  unguarded  by  any  form  of  Logo* 
doctrine. 

*  Cp.  the  “Four  Great  Authoriliea,”  in  the  .Muhl-Purinibbilua  Sultanla, 
iv.  7,  Dialoguei,  ii.  133. 
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to  be  their  own  lamps,  their  own  refuge;*  religion  craved  for 
the  promise  of  a  present  aid. 

The  endeavour  of  Gotama  to  withdraw  a  number  of  difficult 
questions  from  the  field  of  discussion  was  only  partially  success¬ 
ful.  He  might  strive  to  concentrate  attention  and  eflbrt  on 
the  moral  conditions  needful  for  release  from  rebirth.  But  this 
analysis  only  stimulated  intellectual  activity,  and  the  disciples, 
exposed  to  opposition  and  criticism,  soon  began  to  raise 
difficulties  and  develop  differences  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  divergent  though  not  necessarily  hostile  schools. 
In  the  second  century  after  the  Buddha’s  death  no  less  than 
eighteen  of  these  varieties  can  be  already  traced.-  They  may 
l>e  grouped  in  two  main  divisions.  On  one  side  stood  the 
Thira-vddinji,  or  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Elders,  who 
maintained  the  orthodox  tradition,  now  preserved  in  the  IVdi 
Canon.  On  the  other  were  the  Makd-suii^hikas,  or  adherents  of 
the  Great  Council  or  Assembly.  The  story  of  this  movement 
is  involved  in  hopeless  contusion.  Between  the  Ceylonese  and 
Tibetan  accounts  the  conflict  of  testimony  is  too  great  to  allow 
of  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  schism.  When 
the  Council  was  held,  what  circumstances  led  to  its  meeting, 
what  members  of  the  Order  attended  it  and  in  what  numbers, 
where  the  gathering  took  place  and  what  resolutions  it  adopted 
— all  these  particulars  needful  for  adequate  historical  judgment 
are  beyond  our  present  reach.®  But  fhe  seceders  from  the 
original  fellowship  were  strong  enough  to  produce  seven  inde¬ 
pendent  branches  within  their  own  ranks,  and  they  held  their 
ground  for  many  centuries.  The  first  Chinese  pilgrim,  who 
came  to  find  the  proper  Vinaya  or  Rule  of  Discipline,  discovered 
a  Mahasanghika  copy  in  a  monastery  at  Patna  belonging  to 
the  Maha-Yana  type  (the  so-called  Great  Vehicle*),  which  was 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  original  work  preserved  in  the 
famous  Vihara  in  the  Jeta-grove.®  Along  the  lines  of  practical 

*  “  Alta-dipa  atta-sarauu,”  titd.,  ii.  2G,  IHaluyues,  ii.  p.  108. 

’  Op.  Prof,  llhys  Davids,  in  the  JRAS  (1801),  “The  Sects  of  tlu' 
Buddhists,”  p.  409. 

s  Cp.  Pous.siu,  ill  Hastings’  KRK,  iv.,  “Councils  (Budiihist).” 

*  See  below,  p.  63  ^ 

<>  Legge,  Record  o/  RuddJcutic  Kinydovis,  p.  xxxv. 
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observance  the  Malmsanghikas  might  thus  believe  themselves  in 
harmony  with  orthodox  tradition.  But  other  departments  of 
the  Scriptures  might  be  entiched  with  new  works.  Yuan 
Chwang,  whose  interests  were  .'nuch  wider  than  those  of  his 
predecessor,  studied  some  Abhidiuu’ma  treatises  in  a  monastery 
in  the  Andhra  country  *  belonging  to  this  great  school  Among 
its  subdivisions  was  an  importaut  body  which  held  the  doctrine 
that  the  Buddha  was  lokuttara^  “  above  the  world,”  tnuiscending 
the  needs  and  habits  of  ordinary  life.  This  view  is  elaborated 
in  a  lengthy  work  known  as  the  Maha-VoitUy  or  “Sublime 
Story,”*  which  presents  (amid  a  large  njass  of  incongruous 
material)  the  tale  of  the  Teacher’s  life  as  far  os  the  beginning 
of  his  long  ministry.  What  new  elements  does  it  odd  to  tire 
traditions  of  the  Elders 

The  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  the  future  Buddha  from  the 
Tusita  heaven  to  take  his  last  birth  on  earth  \va.s  well  established 
in  the  early  texts,  with  all  the  detail  of  holy  incident  investing 
an  event  so  august.  The  I.umbinl  garden  where  he  entered 
this  mortal  scene,  the  sacred  Bodlii-tree,  the  dee'!'-|>ark  at 
Benares  where  he  founded  the  Kingdom  of  the  Truth,  the  grove 
at  Kusiniira  where  in  passed  away, — did  not  these  witness  to 
the  reality  of  his  career?  One  of  the  latest  Ixjoks  of  the  IVdl 
Canon  throws  an  iuteLesting  light  an  the  beginnings  of  fresh 

*  On  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  Madras,  along  the  river  Krishns ;  BoaJ, 
hije  uj  Hiiuii  Ttiany,  p.  137  ;  Watters,  On  Vuun  (Thwan.j,  ii  214-217. 

*  So  Rhys  Davids,  or  otherwise  “  the  Great  Matter”  (Poussin). 

*  This  work  was  published  by  M.  S^nart  in  three  vola.  (Paris,  1832- 
1897),  on  the  basis  of  texts  from  Nepal.  It  is  written  in  “mixed  Banskrit," 
and  was  reckoned  os  a  Viuaya  text,  though  iit  con’ains  no  rules  for  the 
Order,  but  only  relates  the  events  nrea-diiig  its  formatior.  Cp.  the 
demonstration  by  Wi.ndiech,  Die  Kwajjosiiivn  dtt  Afa/nivajlu  (Leipiig,  1909), 
that  much  of  Mahdvagya.^  1-24,  is  reproduced  ivilh  verbal  dejHmdeuce  in  iu 
last  section.  Its  contents  appear  to  be  of  various  ages.  Some  of  iU  veraee 
are  of  the  old  ballad  tyj>e  scattered  in  seme  of  tlie  Pali  books  ;  but  it 
meutiona  the  late  school  of  the  V^ogacaras,  and  it  refers  to  Chinese  and 
Huns,  it  has  doubtless  received  successive  additions,  and  while  the  origin 
of  the  compilation  may  well  be  tuicient,  iis  yrtbent  form  can  hardly  be 
earlier  than  the  sixth  century.  Cp.  Barth,  Journal  dc$  Saiunli  (1699), 
p.  628  f.;  Winternitz,  Gach.  der  Jiid.  Lit.,  ii.  (ej-ste  Il.dfU;),  187.  The 
Mah.isaughikas  belonged  to  the  so-calUal  llina-Yuna  (below,  p.  63*);  but 
this  did  not  exclude  some  exalted  views  of  the  perat  n  of  the  Buddha. 
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exaltation  of  his  person.  At  the  council  of  Patna  in  the  reign 
of  Asoka,  about  240  b.c.,  the  presitling  elder  Tissa  brought 
forward  a  work  known  as  the  Katha-VuUhn,  or  “Subjects  of 
Discourse."*  It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  disputed  themes, 
psychological,  ethical,  metaphysical,  “  that  there  is  a  persisting 
personal  entity,”  “  that  everything  exists”  {i.e.  there  is  a  direct 
perception  of  external  objects,  a  form  of  realism  opposed  to  the 
empirical  idealism  of  the  true  faith),  “  that  an  Arahat  could 
fall  away”  because  previous  Karma  may  cause  him  to  sin  (an 
implicit  determinism  repudiating  all  spontaneous  initiative  or 
personal  effort),  “  that  animals  may  be  reborn  in  heaven,”  “  that 
the  sphere  of  Infinite  Space  is  unconditioned.”  Few  problems 
are  suggested  concerning  the  Buddha,  but  they  already  show 
that  faith  and  imagination  are  at  work  to  elevate  his  person 
al)ove  human  limits.  “  Was  not  his  ordinary  vohdra,"  his 
habit,  usjige,  practice,  lokuttara,  above  the  world,”  super¬ 
mundane  ?  “  Was  it  not  wrong  to  say  that  the  Buddha  had 
lived  in  personal  contact  with  the  world  of  men?^  Beneath 
the  query,  the  commentator  explains,  lay  the  belief  that  he 
had  remained  in  the  Tusita  heaven,  sending  to  earth  a  specially 
created  form.^  "J’his  involved  the  further  question  who  taught 
the  Dfuunina?  to  which  two  answers  were  given,  the  phantom 
shape  produced  from  above  the  sky,  and  the  venerable  Ananda.^ 
Bolder  still  was  the  speculation  that  Buddhas  could  “  stand  ” 
(i.c.  pervade  or  persist)  in  all  directions,  in  the  four  quarters,  the 
nadir  or  the  zenith.®  This  was  especially  attributed  to  the  Malia- 
sanghikus,  and  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  tin;  Mahd-Vasiu. 

'  Translated  by  Shwe  Zaii  Aung  and  Mrs  Rhys  Davids,  under  the  title 
I‘oi?its  of  Controversy  (1916).  Prof,  de  la  Vullee  Poub.sin  has  expressed 
grave  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition.  Cp.  ante,  p.  41. 

»  ii.  10,  p.  134.  Mrs  Rhys  Davids  points  out  that  vohdra  “refers  to 
common,  worldly  matters  in  general,”  but  in  the  discussion  which  follows 
the  illustrations  are  all  confined  to  speech.  The  subsequent  lokuttara 
■  doctrine  far  transcended  this  liiuitation. 

®  xviii.  1. 

*  Cp.  the  early  Christian  Doceti.sm.  On  this  whole  question  see  Anesaki, 
in  Hastings’  KRE,  iv.,  “Docetisni  (Buddhist)”;  Oltramare,  “lJu  Pro- 
blimo  de  I’Ontologie  Boutidhique,”  in  Le  Munson  (3““  serie),  I.  i.  (Cam¬ 
bridge),  1916. 

*  xviii.  2. 


'*  xxi.  0. 
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The  length  of  this  work  fjir  exceeds  that  of  the  oldest  surviv¬ 
ing  presentation  of  tlie  sacreil  slorv,  now  embodied  in  the 
NhLuia-Katlui,  at  tlie  opening  of  the  commentary  of  the 
Jataka-hookd  just  us  it  also  suq)asse8  the  expanded  form  of 
the  LalUa  Vistara.-  Here  are  nun>erous  birth-stories,  some  of 
which  belong  to  the  common  stock,  while  others  have  no 
known  parallels;  tales  about  earlier  lluddhas;  hymns  of  praise 
such  as  were  sung  in  other  devotions  to  V'ishAu ;  wonders  of 
ancient  sages;  a  story  of  creation  (i.  tki8  ff.)  following  that  of 
the  Agganna  Suttanta  in  the  ancient  Canon  a  scheme  of  niorfJ 
discipline  for  those  who  sought  to  become  Buddlias.  With  the 
grandiosity  of  Indian  imagination  the  universe  is  conceiveil  on 
an  enormously  extended  scale.  A  single  Buddha-kshetra  or  field 
of  action  embraces  no  less  than  sixty-one  Great  Chiliocosms :  * 
the  number  of  Buddhas  existing  at  any  moment  defies  all 
reckoning.^  In  these  exalted  conditions  they  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ivorld;^  everything  about  them  is  hkoUara^ 
“  super-natural  ” ;  true,  they  may  seem  to  think,  speak,  act, 
suH’er  like  ourselves,  but  they  are  only  conforming  to  the  world’s 
usage  (for  the  welfare  of  others),  while  they  conform  at  the 
same  time  to  the  transcendent  doctrine.’  The  miracles  of  con¬ 
ception  and  birth  are  all  outside  nature;  they  are  self-ciused ; 
the  Buddhas  owe  nothing  to  father  or  mother,  they  produce 
themselves,®  they  are  ^ra'^7ia-niriiri//J,  “  complete  by  their  own 
qualities,”  almost  equivalent  to  the  designation  of  Brahmii 
himself  as  svuyam-hhu,  “  self-existent.”  ®  This  absolute  character 

'  Cj).  Rhys  Davids,  llwldhiit  Birth-Storia,  1880,  p.  2  fl. 

^  See  below,  p.  G4 

2  Dhjha  Nihiyu,  iii.  p.  80. 

*  A  Greiil  Cliiliocosm  appears  to  have  couiprised  a  tliousaml  million 
worlds,  each  with  its  sua  aiid  moon,  mountains  and  continents,  up  to  the 
Braluna  lieavens  ;  Beal,  Cattna  of  Bud dJdit  Bcrijjtures,  p.  102. 

^  i.  121,  128  ;  and  p.  xxxii. 

®  "  Lokeua  so.main,"  i.  1&9*. 

’  Cp.  i.  108®-®: 

“  Lokunuvartaauni  Buddha  anuvartanti  laukikiqi, 

Prajuaptim  anuvartanti  yatha  lokottahim  api.” 

®  i.  145  ♦,  “upapaduka  bhavauli,"  the  ojuivalent  of  tlie  Pali  opapdtdui. 
M.  Seiiart  refers  to  his  notes  in  Journ.  Atiat.  (1876),  t.  ii.  pp.  477-478. 

®  Cp.  Barth,  Joumul  det  Saca/its  (1890),  p.  468. 
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does  not  yet  belong  to  the  Buddhas,  though  Dipankai’a  promises 
its  “  likeness  ”  to  the  future  ^akya-muni.*  No  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  is  yet  made  to  connect  the  innumerable  Buddhas  with 
each  other,  still  less  to  unify  them.  Imagination  can  multiply 
them  indefinitely  without  diiliculty ;  it  cannot  so  far  conceive 
them  as  One.  No  single  peisonality  iis  yet  embrac'es  them  all 
as  manifestations  of  himself.^ 

The  multiplication  of  the  Buddhas  and  the  exaltation  of 
their  powers  are  not,  however,  the  only  significant  features 
of  this  book.  As  the  Buddhas  have  become  practically  infinite 
in  number,  the  multitudes  of  the  Buddhas- to-be,  the  Bodhi- 
siittvtis,  have  increased  in  like  manner.  The  change  is  significant. 
A  new  moral  aim  is  now  set  before  the  believer.  The  old  ideal 
of  the  Arabat  or  saint,  intent  on  working  out  his  own  deliver¬ 
ance,  has  been  found  too  narrow.  Personal  holijiess  is,  indeed, 
still  essential;  but  the  true  disciple  looks  beyond  his  own 
attainment ;  he,  too,  must  seek  to  become  a  Buddha,  and  take 
his  sliare  ia  the  great  process  of  the  world’s  salvation. 

Ill 

It  had  been  the  task  of  primitive  Buddhism  to  conduct  the 
believer  across  the  ocean  of  existence.  Like  the  early  Christian, 
he  was  concerned  primarily  with  his  own  escape  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ignorance  and  sin.  But,  like  the  Christian  disciple, 
he  was  no  sooner  himself  converted  than  he  was  summoned  to 
convert  others.  He  must,  indeed,  prepare  himself  to  meet 
opposition,  obloquy,  blows ;  he  may  be  stoned,  beaten  with 
swords,  or  deprived  of  life.  When  Punna  asks  the  Buddha’s 
permission  to  go  and  preach  to  the  Sunas  (?  Huns)  of  the  West, 
these  possibilities  are  successively  pressed  upon  him,  and  each 
shall  be  met,  he  says,  with  thankfulness  that  it  is  no  worse. 
The  story  was  evidently  impressive,  for  it  is  related  twice  in  the 

•  i,  4  “  svayambhu-samatii.” 

*  Mabu-Puruaha,  of  course,  is  not  forgotten,  cp.  purushottamatd,  i.  3,  8. 
Op.  some  pasniVges  from  Vasiimitra’s  Treatise  07i  the  Points  of  Contention  by 
the  Different  SehooU  of  Buddhism,  first  translated  by  Kuimlrajivii,  v^ho  caiuo 
to  China  A.n.  401,  reproduced  by  Suzuki,  UiUlines  of  MaluJydna  Buddhism 
(11K)7),  pp.  248-261. 
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Pali  Carjon,*  anti;  reapfx;ars  with  much  greater  elaboration  in  a 
Nepalese  Sanskrit  text  known  since  the  days  of  Bumouf  ivs 
the  .Oii^ydvuddnar  'J'he  last  suggestion,  that  the  brutal  Suna# 
may  actually  kill  hini,  only  draws  from  Punna  (in  the  Prdi)  the 
quiet  remark  :  “  I  shall  wiy  to  myself — there  are  disciples  who 
go  forth  loathing  and  despising  the  body  and  life,  to  reek  the 
weapons  of  destruction ;  now,  without  seeking,  I  have  found 
them.”  The  Buddha  approves  his  forbearanc-e,  and  gives  his 
consent.  The  later  Sanskrit  version,  however,  adds  a  £re.sh 
touch.  When  Puma  says  that  he  will  think  “How  kindly  are 
these  ^Ironas  to  free  me  from  this  body  with  so  little  pain,”  the 
Buddha  approvingly  bids  him  depart  upon  his  venture:  “Go, 
Puma,  delivered  thyself,  deliver  others;  arrived  at  the  other 
shore,  guide  others  over ;  having  attained  Nirviiua,  lead  others 
thither.” 

But  was  the  ordinary  Arahat  equal  to  this  duty  ?  T*he 
Buddha  had  announced  that,  like  all  human  things,  his  Order 
would  be  exposed  to  corruption  and  decline.  What  provision 
would  then  be  made  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the 
Teaching  ?  tVould  the  Path  of  Release  disappear  amid  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  world,  and  the  call  to  Liberation  be  heaid  no 
more?  An  answer  was  found  for  a  lime  in  the  promise  that  a 
Buddha-to-be,  the  Bodhisatta  Metteyya — the  impersonation  of 
that  mettd  which  was  the  Buddhist  counterpart  to  love  or 
charity — should  descend  from  the  Tusita  htiaven  where  he  dwelt 
in  bliss  till  the  appointed  hour.^  No  other  figure  wt.s  ever 
placed  beside  him  in  the  Pfdi  tradition,  nor  was  any  cultus 
offered  to  him  in  Ceylon,  Bunmi,  pr  Siam.  But  he  plaved  an 
important  part  in  later  faith.  The  Chinese  pilgrims  Fah  Hien* 
and  Yuan  Chwang^  both  descril)e  a  wonderful  statue  of  him  in 

*  AfaJjhiiiM  Nikdya,  iii.  £67  ;  Samyutta  TV  ,  iv.  GO. 

*  iiy  Cowell  and  Neill  (ISSU),  p.  24. 

^  Cakkavatli-Silianiida-SutUnta,  iu  Utyi'm  Nikdya,  iii,  p.  76;  Quttiiota 
of  Milinda,  in  SHE,  ixxv.  £25. 

*  Tr.  Li'i’ge,  cluipij.  vi.-vii. 

^  Real,  i.  134  ;  ^Vattera,  i.  239.  For  artistic  represeutationa,  cjk.  Foucher, 
L'Iconoyraphie  IPjuddaviue  (1900),  p.  Ill  ;  tlranwedel-Uurgess,  liuddhUt 
Art  in  India  (1901),  p.  185  ;  Grui-wedcl,  Mythohxjis  <Ui  Buddhitniu* 
Tibet  {l\i00),  p.  120.  In  a  Cliineee  iascriptioa  at  Jiodh  Gaya  (date  about 
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the  Upper  Indus  valley  beside  a  gieat  monastery.  Carved  in 
wood,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  on  fast-days 
it  emitted  a  mysterious  light.  Thrice  had  the  sculptor  been 
taken  up  to  the  Tusita  heaven  (so  legend  told)  by  the  Arahat 
Madhyuntika  to  study  his  person  and  marks  ;  and  Fall  Ilien 
piously  ai^ribed  to  its  influence  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in  the 
West.  In  the  “  Lotus  cf  the  Good  I^v/  ”  ^  Maitreya  is  ajita 
or  invictm.  To  his  heaven  Yuan  Chwang  aspired  to  ascend 
when  the  pirates’  knife  set  him  free  from  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh  ;  2  and  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  in  his  native  land,  his 
labours  done,  it  was  with  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Maitreya  on  his 
lips  that  he  passed  away.® 

The  IVili  tradition  looked  no  further.  Its  work  was  done 
when  the  saint  had  perfected  his  personal  holiness.  But  a  . whole 
peojile  of  saints  could  do  no  more  for  the  world  when  they  died 
except  bequeath  to  posterity  the  memory  of  their  example. 
Meanwhile  the  great  idea  of  Deliverance  never  ceased  to  summon 
fresh  labourers  into  the  field.  It  impelled  Asoka,  the  first 
Buddhist  sovereign,  whose  dominions  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
the  British  Empire  in  India  to-day,  to  dedicate  his  son  to  the 
cause,  and  send  him  to  plant  the  new  truth  in  Ceylon.  In  the 
midst  of  incredible  perils  it  was  carried  by  a  long  succession  of 
teachers,  converted  Brahmans,  princes,  nobles,  men  of  various 
races  and  degrees,  moved  (as  the  chronicler  has  it)  by  a  desire 
to  convert  the  world — “  for  when  the  world’s  welfare  is  con¬ 
cerned  who  could  be  slothful  or  indifl’erent  ?  ” — over  the  great 
mountain  barrier  through  Eastern  Asia.  Under  this  potent 
impulse  vast  new  developments  took  place.  Imagination 
ranged  freely  through  immense  magnitudes  of  space  and  time. 
The  picture  of  the  saint,  victor  over  temptation  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  own  peace,  ceased  to  satisfy  pious  aspiration.  Were 
there  not  beings  in  other  realms,  above,  below,  who  needed 
the  saving  knowledge  just  as  much  as  the  children  of  men.® 
Had  not  the  Buddha  himself  ascended  to  the  Tusita  heaven 

A.n.  1000)  a  figure  of  Maitreya  Hurmounts  those  of  (^iikya  Mniii  and 
his  six  predeceasors ;  ChavanncB,  Iteo.  ih  I’llist.  des  lieligions,  xxxiv. 
(1890),  p.  2. 

•  See  below,  p.  78.  Cp.  p.  5. 

*  Life,  tr.  Beal,  p.  217.  Cp.  Dutthagfiuiiiii  in  Ceylon,  above,  p.  46. 
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to  preach  the  Dliavima  to  his  mother?  His  purpose,  therefore, 
must  embnice  all  orders  cf  existence,  and  extend  itself  from 
heaven  to  hell.  ! 

So  a  new  type  of  devotion  was  elaborated.  As  the  Buddhas 
were  multiplied,  the  Buddlias-to-be  were  incre.VAitl  to  match. 
The  disciple  wjis  presented  ’.kith'  a  fresh  task.  A  larger  demand 
was  made  upon  his  energy.  His  own  salvation  ceased  to  bt^  his 
first  object ;  his  personal  escape  from  the  sorrows  of  transmigra¬ 
tion  was  merged  in  a  wider  summons.  He  must  enter  the  war¬ 
fare  with  evil  on  behalf  of  the  w  hole  woild’s  emancipation,  and 
shai’e  the  perpetu«i  labours  of  univerMl  release.  For  this  end 
he,  too,  must  make  his  toilsome  way  ahmg  the  far-stretching 
road  to  Buddhaliood  and  prepare  to  engage  in  the  long  contest 
with  ignorance  and  sufiering  and  sin.  The  elder  Buddhism 
had  already  created  the  imaginary  tyjK!  ot  the  great  choice 
between  personal  escape  from  liability  to  rebirth  and  the  rescue 
of  others  from  the  pains  and  [>erils  of  the  savisara  in  the  vow  of 
the  hermit  Sumedha.  Far,  far  back  in  the  days  of  the  Buddha 
Dlpankara,^  he  had  realised  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  then  and 
there  cut  off  the  roots  of  life  and  cease  to  be.  “  But  why,”  he 
thought  to  himself,  “should  I  attain  deliverance  alone?  I  will 
embark  on  the  ocean  of  existence  in  a  ship  tha  t  will  convey  men 
and  dev(i,s.''  Tlie  discipline  which  would  op<m  the  way  to  p-irfect 
knowledge  wjis  summed  up  in  the  practice  of  Ten  Puramitiis  or 
transcendent  virtues,  which  were  illustrated  in  the  stories  of  the 
Buddha’s  previous  births.®  What  emotions  might  be  roused  by 

*  The  love  of  gigantic  numbers  is  alrea<Jy  at  work.  Between  Suniedba’i 
vow  and  tlie  birth  of  (Jobima  the  future  Buddh.i  must  labour  for  four 
asmWieyiiai  and  100,000  world-ages.  An  asauMi^  t/ya  was  10,000,000*',  or 
1  follow'ed  by  140  cyphers.  During  all  this  i>erio  l  his  purjwse  could  never 
falter,  and  its  ultimate  achievement  was  fore.seen  by  Dipaiikara.  See  the 
Niddna-Katfui,  Ir.  Bliys  Davids,  in  Biuldhitl  IJirth-Storia,  p.  13.  Fah  Hien 
(tr.  Legge,  j).  lOfJ)  and  I-Ching,  tr.  Takakusu,  p.  197,  only  reckoned  three 
asaiiMiya  kaipas,  C]).  p.  213. 

®  According  to  the  Biuhlhavaiusa,  they  were  “  giving,”  morality,  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  wisdom  or  knowledge,  energy,  forbearance  or  i>atienc«, 
truthfulness,  re.-olutioii,  charity  or  love,  equanimity.  The  enumeration  ia 
quite  unsystematic,  hlacb  virtue  might  be  jiracti.sed  in  three  degrees,  e.g. 
“giving”  ro.se  from  ordinary  alms  or  the  bestowal  of  ordinary  goods  through 
the  sacrifice  of  limbs  or  eye.s  to  the  surrender  of  child  or  wife  or  life.  Cp. 
the  frequent  enumerations  of  similar  virtues  in  the  ilahubliaraU,  Lect.  Ill. 
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their  moving  incidents  was  recorded  by  the  pious  Fah  Hien  on 
witnessing  a  serai-dramatic  presentation  of  them  at  a  great 
festival  in  Ceylon.^ 

To  this  end  now  was  the  disciple  of  the  higher  devotion 
himself  summoned.  How  the  impulse  to  take  part  in  the 
world’s  deliverance  first  acquired  this  form  we  cannot  tell.  It 
w£is  the  natural  sequel  of  the  Imitaiio  Buddha;  which  had  been 
held  up  before  believers  from  the  first.  That  which  had  been 
possible  for  the  Buddhas  of  the  past  must  be  no  less  open  to 
the  efforts  of  the  future.  To  (rotaina  the  whole  scene  of 
existence  had  appeared  wrapped  in  flames.  As  he  sat  on  a  hill 
called  Gaya-Head,  near  the  place  of  the  Great  Enlightenment, 
surrounded  by  a  thousand  disciples  who  had  all  been  worshippers 
of  the  sacred  Fire,  he  declared  that  everything  was  burning.^ 
The  flames  of  lust  and  anger  and  ignorance,  of  birth  and  death, 
of  grief  and  lamentation  and  suffering  and  despair,  were  con¬ 
suming  all  outward  objects  and  all  inward  feelings.  The 
parable  is  presented  anew  in  a  famous  text,  the  “Lotus  of  the 
Good  I  AW,”®  under  the  image  of  a  house  on  fire.  The  house¬ 
holder  sees  his  children  within  playing  with  their  toys,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  danger  even  though  scorched  by  the  flames,  and  calls 
them  out  into  safety  by  promises  of  delightful  carts  drawn  by 
bullocks,  goats,  or  deer,  waiting  outside  for  them  to  play  with.* 
They  represent  three  “goings”  or  “courses,”  and  so  three 
modes  of  transportation,  three  forms  of  transit  across  the  world 
of  transmigration  into  the  safety  of  Nirvana.  'I'he  ordinary 
disciple  who  takes  refuge  in  the  authority  of  the  Buddha  and 
the  obser\ance  of  his  precepts  for  the  acquisition  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Four  Truths,  cares  only  for  his  own  deliverance, 
and  chooses  a  cart  yoked  with  deer.  Others  for  the  same  end 
seek  the  higher  knowledge  independently,  without  a  teacher, 
aiming  at  self-restraint  and  tranquillity,  and  the  comprehension 

'  Lcgge,  p.  105  f. 

»  Mahdvaijga,  i.  21,  in  Vinaya  Texts,  SUE,  liii.  134.  Tradition  said 
that  the  figure  was  siiggcsted  by  the  outbreak  of  a  tire  on  tlie  opposite  liill ; 
Uliys  Davids,  EuJdhisvi  (SPCK),  p.  60. 

®  Sec  below,  p.  76,  SUE,  x.xi.  72  tl'. 

*  In  the  sequel  of  the  story  only  bullock  carts  are  actually  provided,  a 
symbolic  detail,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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of  causes  and  effects.  They  are  the  Pratyeka-Buddhaa,  “tingly 
enlightened,”  wlm  attain  the  truth  themselves  but  cannot  impart 
it  to  others.*  Theirs  are  the  carts  drawn  by  goats.  Yet  a 
third  group  desire  a  yet  fuller  knowledge,  the  knowledge  which 
secures  also  the  powers  of  the  Tathagata  hinuself,  “for  the  sake 
of  the  common  weal  and  happiness,  out  of  compassion  to  the 
world,  for  the  benefit,  weal,  and  happiness  of  the  world  at  large, 
both  gods  and  men,  for  the  sake  of  the  complete  Nirvana  of  all 
beings.”  These  choose  the  largest  carts,  to  which  the  bullocks 
are  harnessed.  They  are  the  Bodhisattvas  who,  “  coveting  the 
Great  V  chicle,  fly  from  the  triple  worltL”  * 

*  Individual  Buddlias  who  bear  the  eame  relation  to  the  aupreme  Buddha 
which  the  Pratyeka-Brahuiils  bear  to  the  iiupreraa  Brahma ;  S^nsrt, 
Mahiimstu,  i.  457.  Cp.  Devadatta,  ante,  p.  48 

'  Lotus,  p.  80.  The-^e  three  classes  are  recogniscKi  in  the  Puli  Canon, 
e.g.  Aihguttura  Nikaga,  ii.  245  ;  KUtnldaka  iV.,  canto  viii.  15  ;  according  to 
the  late  coinmeiiLary  on  the  Daddhavamsa  (FfS,  1882),  ed.  Morris,  p. 
10  f.,  eacli  of  the  three  has  a  tac}i,a)ui,  “word”  or  teaching.  The  term 
“Vehicle,”  employed  by  modern  students  since  the  days  of  Burnonf,  was 
used  by  Reiiiusat  in  his  translatiu.n  of  Fah  Hien  {Foe  Koue  Ki,  1838,  p.  9), 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Chine.se  ching.  Ta  thing  is  first  rendered  by  “la 
grande  translation,”  or  “revolution.”  Its  counterpart  is  siao  ching,  “la 
petite  translation.”  Chiiuj  denotes  not  only  “le  passage  d’un  lieu  u  un 
autre,”  but  also  the  means  of  transport,  such  as  a  car.  It  is  thus  the 
equivalent  of  the  Samskrit  and  Pali  ydna,  which  has  the  same  meaningu. 
Keiuusat  goes  on  to  oliserve  tlir.t  the  “vehkule”  which  is  common  to  all 
these  “translations”  is  tlie  contemplation  of  the  Four  Truths.  Tlie  terra 
“Vehicle”  then  hejanie  the  accepted  C([uivalfcnt  of  ydna.  Three  ydnut  are 
recognised  in  the  Mahuiastu,  ii.  302*,  where  they  provide  the  means  ty 
which  hoiaage  to  the  Buddha  leads  to  Nirvana ;  they  are  not,  however, 
separately  characterised.  The  LeJda  Vistara  already  mentions  the  two 
terms  afterwards  so  clearly  disringuished  by  tho  Chinese  pilgrims,  the 
Hina-Ydna  (“low”  or  “little  Vehicle”)  and  the  .Molul- Fi/na  (the  “great 
Vehicle  ”),  see  Prof.  Vidyubhushana’s  citations,  JTi.l.tJ  (ISOO^  p.  29.  But 
the  Illiu-Yana  is  there  coutrasted  with  the  Uddra-LudtUui-Jjhamut.,  the 
“glorious  Buddha  religion,"  as  if  it  was  an  altogether  different  “course" 
or  method  of  defiverauce.  Arya-deva,  who  paased  in  later  generations  as 
one  of  the  grea;  masters  of  Malia-Yana  “  in  antiquity,”  and  is  several  times 
cited  by  Yuan  h’hwaiig  as  a  disciple  of  Kag.lrjuna  (in  the  second  century  ; 
cp.  Beal,  ii.  97,  3o2  ;  W^attera,  ii.  100,  200,  etc.),  also  contrasts  the  “people 
of  the  Hiua-x'ana,”  “afraid  of  death  at  every'  step,”  with  the  “n»iin  of  the 
Jlali.i-Yuna,”  ‘clad  with  the  armour  of  mere.y”  ;  and  there  certainly  seems 
some  ground  for  the  suggestion  of  i*rof.  Vhdyubhushana  tlaat  the  term 
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The  figure  has  changed  since  Suinedha  resolved  to  traverse 
the  ocean  of  existence  in  a  ship  which  would  hold  men  and 
devoi  besides  himself.  The  vessel  which  would  make  its  labori¬ 
ous  course  over  life’s  stormy  sea  is  now  presented  as  a  majestic 
car,  driven  through  a  field  of  battle  in  the  great  warfai'e  with 
ignoranoi  and  sin.  The  charioteer  is  “  clad  with  the  armour  of 
mercy”;  his  weapons  are  sympathy  and  morality ;  he  is  “intent 
on  rescuing  the  world” “great  in  foice,  efficient  in  means, 
firm  in  purpose,  unwearied,  he  conquers  in  the  strenuous  fight 
and  sets  others  free.”  For  selfish  ends  men  will  submit  to 
suffering  from  cold  and  wind ;  “  Why,”  asks  the  poet,  “  will 
they  not  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  world  ?”  This  is  the  note  of 
the  new  Buddhism,  as  the  disciple  is  challenged  to  enter  the 
fellowship  of  the  Bodhisattvas,  and  devote  himself  to  the  welfare 
of  beings  of  every  rank."  In  the  gigantic  expansion  of  the 
universe  and  the  boundless  multiplicity  of  its  Buddhas,  the 
Malia-Yuna  texts  summon  myriads  of  Bodhisattvas  to  attend 
them,  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  Ganges,  or  even  nine  or 
twenty  such  sacred  streams.®  In  practical  application  the 

may  have  been  originally  used  of  non-Buddhists,  i.e.  Brrdimans.  Its  use 
by  the  Cliine.se  pilgrims  is,  howeve-,  quite  clear  ;  it  is  applied  to  the  oldar 
Buddhism  of  the  Pali  Canon.  Prof.  Bendall  (in  a  note  on  the  commnnica- 
tion  of  Prof.  Vidyabhushana,  ihid.,  p.  41)  quotes  from  an  early  Maha-Yana 
Sutra  (of  course  without  a  date)  the  identification  of  the  llma-Yana  with 
“the  ydna  of  the  (^ravakas  (“hearers”  or  disciples) and  Pratyeka-Buddhts,” 
Pandit  H.  P.  Qaatri,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society  (1894),  ii.  6, 
proposed  the  terms  “Higher  Road”  and  “Lower  Road,”  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  “Vehicle”  did  not  convey  all  the  meanings  involved  in  the 
word  ydna. 

1  Jagad-uddharana,  Arya-deva,  in  JRAS  (1900),  p.  31. 

*  This  aim  was  tot  unrecognised  in  the  older  teaching.  The  Buddha- 
vaipfa,  after  relating  Sumedha’a  vow,  enumerates  eight  conditions 
(dhammas)  as  necessary  for  aucce.ss  ;  the  aspirant  muat  be  a  human  being, 
male,  an  arahat,  must  make  his  vow  before  a  Buddha,  have  attained  the 
n  lessary  knowledge  and  virtue,  have  abandoned  the  world,  and  possess  the 
needful  resolution  and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  See  ver.  69,  and  tlie 
commentary,  Jdlaka,  i.  14 ;  and  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  p.  14. 
But  no  discipline  was  laid  out  for  his  advance. 

®  So  the  Lotus,  and  the  Lalita  Uistara,  In  the  latter  book  the  career  of 
the  Bodhisattva  Gautama  from  Viirth  to  Buddhahoo<l  is  related  on  the 
basis  of  the  older  tradition  as  a  wondrous  “sport”  with  every  fantastic 
supernatural  embellishment.  Its  date  is  unknown.  Chinese  records 
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surrender  of  this  high  aim  for  the  more  modest  effort  of  the 
Hina- Yana  was  considered  an  act  of  selfishness.  UTie  welfare 
of  others  was  subordinated  to  individual  security.  When 
Dinnaga  followed  the  suggestion  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
dominions  he  was  residing,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
Arahatship,  the  Bodhisattva  Mafiju(,Tp  himself  deigned  to 
remonstrate  with  him:  “Alas,  how  have  you  given  up  your 
great  purpose,  and  only  fixed  your  mind  on  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  profit,  with  narrow  aims,  giving  up  the  puqxjse  of 
saving  all !  ”  ^ 

Such  a  purpose,  however,  could  not  be  undertaken  lightly. 
The  future  (iotama  passed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  age  to  age 
in  the  prolonged  practice  of  the  Ten  Perfections.  V/hen  the 
followers  of  “  tlie  Great  Assembly  ”  began  the  imaginative 
expansion  of  the  universe  and  peopled  its  vast  spaces  with 
innumerable  Buddhas,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  its  im¬ 
mensities  with  corresponding  hosts  of  Buddhas- to-be.  But 
the  task  of  saving  others  was  liot  to  be  easily  accomplished.  It 
made  the  highest  demands  on  the  combined  energies  of  heart 
and  will  and  mind.  The  force  of  compassion  must  never  slacken  ; 
the  ardour  of  self-devotion  must  be  per|>etually  maintained  at 
its  highest  tension ;  the  powers  of  r»'flection  and  insight  must 
be  cultivated  to  their  utmost  clarity.  The  early  teaching  of 
the  Founder  of  Buddhism  had  thrown  his  system  of  moral 
culture  into  certain  fixed  forms  of  personal  practice.  He  who 
aspired  to  reach  Nirvana  must  make  the  appointed  progress 
along  the  Eightfold  Noble  Path.  A  similar  course  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  believer  who  sought  to  give  himself  to  the  resctie 
of  his  fellow-beings.®  The  Mahava^lu  contains  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  earliest  extant  scheme  of  discipline  for  the  duties 

mention  various  “  trarislations,”  of  which  the  first  and  third  have  been  lost. 
The  second  was  made  by  Bharmaraksha,  a.d.  J08,  but  whether  it  repro¬ 
duced  the  present  Sanskrit  text  is  not  knusvn.  Cp.  Foucaui,  in  tlie  Annalet 
dll,  Mu.t/e  (luiind,  vi,  (188-1)  and  lix.  (Ibii'i);  Nanjio,  Catalogiu  of  the  i'hinet} 
Translation,  etc.,  Noa.  159,  100;  WiiiterniLz,  L'tsch.  d/:r  liui.  Lit.,  ii.  (enle 
Ilalfte),  194  tb 

^  See  below,  p.  70. 

*  Yuan  C’hwang,  in  Beal,  Recordt,  ii.  220,  with  correction  of  Watters, 
ii.  212-214,  and  a  similar  case,  ioid.,  i.  271  (V^asumitra). 

*  Cp.  Suzuki,  Uutline»  oj  Alahd-Ydtui  BwhliUnn  (1007),  chaps,  xi.  and  zU. 
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and  privileges  of  the  Bodhisattva.^  It  was  laid  out  in  ten 
bhumis  or  stages,  and  the  later  teachers  of  the  Great  Vehicle 
arrangetl  their  preparatory  course  with  the  same  number  of 
steps.  Each  bhfivti  had  its  own  subdivisions,  in  some  systems 
ten  in  number,  with  monotonous  regularity.'  Each  re(|uired 
that  the  proper  dispositions  suitable  for  advance  should  have 
been  attained.  At  the  outset  these  were  the  results  of  previous 
lives  already  planted  in  the  character,  together  with  the 
tempers  and  emotions  generated  by  the  believer’s  own  ex¬ 
perience.  How  each  aspirant  might  be  led  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  suffering  world,  could  not  be  determined 
beforehand.  There  was  no  sudden  call  from  on  high,  no  divine 
constraint  diverting  one  or  another  from  his  secular  path.  The 
word  of  the  preacher  might  suggest  it ;  the  praises  of  the 
Buddha  might  quicken  it;  compassion  for  human  misery  might 
foster  it.  When  once  the  thought  arose,  “May  I  become  a 
Buddha,”  the  foundation  of  the  first  stage  was  laid.  But  no 
grace  from  heaven  prompted  it,^  nor  did  any  election  guarantee 
final  perseverance. 

Impressed  with  the  mut.ability  of  human  impulses,  the  scheme 
of  the  Mahdvafitu  bibulates  various  causes  which  may  lead  to 
the  aspirant’s  relapse  as  far  as  the  seventh  stage.  It  starts  on 
the  lowest  level  with  the  demand  for  renunciation,*  compassion, 
untiring  zeal,  freedom  from  pride,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
strength,  abandonment  of  the  world,  steadfastness.  No  special 
order  seems  to  mark  the  believer’s  progress;  he  must  be  active 
in  doing  good  to  all  creatures ;  he  must  maintain  a  tirm  faith  in 
the  Buddha,  and  despise  the  doctrines  of  heretics;  he  must 
practice  charity  without  pride  or  expectation  of  recompense  in 
heaven ;  he  must  be  averse  to  slaughter  or  to  criticism  on  the 

*  Cp.  fuhiart’s  Analysis,  i.  pp.  xxvi-xxxvi,  ami  Poussin,  in  ERE,  ii.  7-14. 

Tlieso  were  aids  to  memory,  of  which  Christianity,  like  Buddhism, 

furiUHheH  abundant  examples. 

*  On  this  element,  how'ever,  see  below,  pp.  lOG,  101,  in  the  v'orslnp  of 
AmiUibha  Buddha,  and  the  Rodhicarijihatdra  of  (,luutideva. 

*  Mah(ira$tu,i.  }k18,  1.  16.  Tydija  (vtndvtcd  by  “a)msj,dvinf',”  Mitra, 
,S'(Ow/.'ri7  IliidilhUt  Literature  of  Neind,  185-2,  j).  116)  .seems  ratlier  to  mean 
(he  suntuder  of  all  claims  to  j)erson;vl  merit  on  account  of  potjd  rvorks. 
But  it  is  used  also  of  gifts  on  a  gre.'it  scale,  such  as  the  BodhisaUva’a 
bestowal  of  himself  to  feed  a  hungry  tiger. 
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Hiicldha’s  character ;  he  must  see  the  whole  world  on  fire  with 
passion  and  hatred ;  he  must  face  cheerfully  all  the  perils  of 
temptation.  Once,  however,  let  him  gain  the  seventh  stage  of 
self-control,  and  he  was  sjife  against  further  danger  of  fall. 
With  the  ascent  to  the  eighth  a  heart  of  gi'cat  compassion 
would  arise  within  him;  his  works  would  l)e  no  more  mixed 
with  good  and  evil ;  perfectly  purified,  they  would  bear  him  on 
to  the  paripurcDui,  the  fulfilment  or  completion  of  his  toil. 
After  serving  in  successive  births  as  a  cJuikravariin  king,  he 
would  enter  in  the  ninth  stage  on  the  rank  of  puva-raja  or  heir 
apparent  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  JJhannu;  in  the  tenth  he 
would  receive  in  the  Tusita  heaven  the  ahhisheka  or  royal 
unction  for  his  high  office ;  and  he  would  be  rciidy  to  descend 
for  his  last  incarnation  to  gain  the  knowlenlge  and  undertake 
the  labours  of  Huddhahood. 

The  fiist  seven  of  these  stages  belong  to  the  ordinary  cxjK  ri- 
ence  of  moral  endeavour.  The  disciple  who  aims  at  becoming 
a  Buddha  is  a  man  frankly  struggling  upwards  towaixls  a  higher 
life.  The  schemes  of  the  “  Great  Vehicle”  are  conceived  uj>jn  a 
somewhat  different  plane.  The  first  degree  of  attainment, 
known  as  prumndita  or  “Joyful,”  finds  the  believer  already 
secure  of  success  in  his  great  (juest;  he  hiis  entered  the  super¬ 
normal  order  {lokuttara-galh) ;  he  is  raised  above  all  risk  of 
relapse;’  full  of  joy  that  he  is  “  bern  into  the  family  of  the 
Buddhas,”  he  has  reached  a  point  of  departure  from  which  he 
will  never  fall  away.-  All  fear  of  life’s  difiiculties,  of  ill-repute, 
death,  or  future  evil-births,  fades  from  his  thought.  He  has 
gladly  given  himself  for  the  welfare  of  others,  he  is  willing  that 
their  sins  should  “ripen”  in  himself,  i.e.  that  he  should  bear 
their  penalty  in  htll,  and  so  release  them  from  the  “fruits”  of 
guilt.  So  lie  advances  to  the  second  stage  of  fre-edom  from  all 
sbrin,  vlmald,  the  “Immaculate,”  making  ten  Griat  Resolves  of 
which  the  central  purpose  is  to  mature  all  creatures  for  Buddha- 

'  Xot,  however,  of  temptation.  On  the  efforts  of  Miira,  which  are  upj>ar- 
eiitly  sometime.s  succc^ssful,  cp.  tlie  .4sht;i6.'i}iasrika  Prajua-puraiuitTi,  li.,  tr. 
H.  P.  (Ja^tri,  Juurnnl  J'uiliIhUt  Text  Soc.  (181)4),  ii.  8. 

•  Prof.  PoUi=8iu  point.s  out  that  as  the  eighth  stage  is  called  ocaUt, 
“  urishakalile  ”  or  “  iiii movable,”  the  Mahuyaiia  system  must  hf.ve  originally 
corre.-5ponded  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  Mahavatlu. 
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hool.  Higher  and  higlier  he  rises  on  an  ethical  progress  which 
brings  increasing  clarity  of  mind.  Purity  of  character  was  ever 
(for  the  Buddhist  the  ground  and  condition  alike  of  intellectual 
insight  and  of  transcendent  {)Ower.  In  the  vision  of  the 
Buddhas  in  the  fifth  bhumi,  the  “ Invincible”  (dujjmyri),  imagi¬ 
nation,  memory,  judgment,  “capacity  for  assimilating  the 
truth,”'  are  all  strengthened.  The  wondrous  might  gained  in 
the  .seventh  enables  him  to  make  a  hundred  universes  tremble, 
and  he  passes  into  the  “  Immovable.”  Undistracted  by  the 
apfKjals  of  seemingly  outward  things  on  his  attention,  he  is  no 
longer  conscious  of  duality,  of  self  and  not-self,^  in  the  simplicity 
and  concentration  of  his  purpose ;  and  he  goes  forward  to  the 
“  Arrival  at  the  End,”  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dharma,  when  he 
is  wrapped  in  its  beneficent  “Cloud”  and  rains  down  on  all 
creatures  its  fertilising  power.®  He  is  a  Bodhisattva  who  has 
become  a  Tathiigatay  “  he  who  has  reached  the  Truth.” 

IV 

Such  was  the  conception  of  the  heroic  life  demanded  of  those 
who  vowed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  far-reaching  aim  of 
universid  deliverance.  The  disciple  made  his  slow  advance  in 
the  presence  of  innumerable  witnesses,  partners  in  the  great 
enterprise,  and  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  had  completed 
their  course,  yet  still  refrained  from  claiming  the  supreme 
privilege  of  Buddhahood  that  they  might  continue  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  beneficent  toil.  Among  these  “Great 
Bodhisattvas”  two  acquired  especial  prominence  and  became 
the  objects  of  special  religious  homage.  When  Fall  Hien 
visited  India  he  found  the  followers  of  the  Great  Vehicle  making 
their  ofierings  to  the  Prajhd  PdramUdy  an  extensive  collection 
of  works  under  the  general  title  of  “  Transcendent  Know¬ 
ledge,”*  and  the  two  eminent  Bodhisattvas,  Manju<,'rl  and 

*  Jlitra,  Literature  of  Nepal,  on  the  Da^abhund^vara,  p.  83,  translated 
into  Cliinese  by  Dhannaraksha  under  the  Weatern  Tsin  dynasty,  a.u,  265- 
316  (Naiijio,  Catalogue,  1 10). 

»  Op.  Lcct.  IV.,  j).  197. 

*  See  the  use  of  this  figure  in  the  Lotus,  below,  p.  83  f. 

*  Or  “  Perfect  Gnosis.’’  Cp.  Mitra,  Nepalese  Buillhist  Literature,  p.  177  (f. 
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Avalokite9vara.*  The  tendency  to  arrange  sacred  persons  iii 
groups  of  three,  which  uflccts  so  many  religions,  was  no  less 
conspicuous  in  I3uddhisin.  Even  the  impersonal  Dhamma  and 
the  generalised  Sangha  could  be  associated  with  the  Iluddha  as 
the  three  “  Jewels  ”  of  the  faith.  In  Ceylon  and  Siam  art 
presented  Gotatna  in  the  centre  with  his  two  chief  disciples, 
Sariputta  and  Moggalliina,  upon  either  hand.  The  Mahavana 
replaced  them  sometimes  by  Mafijuyri  and  A valokiteyvara,  or 
by  Avalokite9vara  (in  the  form  of  I’admapani,  the  “lotus- 
handed”)  and  VV)rapil.ni;2  while  a  third  arrangement  placed 
Avalokite9vara  in  the  centre,  with  Mauju9rl  and  Vajrapani 
on  his  right  and  left.  Only  the  last  of  these  three  figures 
has  been  derived  from  the  older  Buddhism,  where  he  appears 
as  a  degraded  form  of  Indra,  thunderbolt  {vajra)  in  haitd, 
ready  like  a  common  demon  (yakkha)  to  split  the  head  of 
an  obstinate  unbeliever,^  Tradition  related  that  when  the 
Buddha  visited  his  father  Suddhodana  he  was  escorted  by 
no  less  than  eight  guardians  of  the  same  name,*  To  laU*r 
imagination  he  became  a  Bodhisattva  in  whom  the  demonic 
power  was  vested  on  a  transcendent  scale.®  His  association 
with  the  other  two  members  of  the  Triiul  may  perhaps 
symbolise  the  control  of  evil  by  the  sujMirnatural  force  of 
the  Supreme  Enlightenment.  But  in  the  personal  work  of 
deliverance  he  takes  no  share. 

*  Legge,  p.  46.  The  worsliip  of  the  Ecxihii&uvas  w  as  noted  tiy  I-Ching 
(Takakusu,  p.  14)  as  the  dii.tinctive  characteriatic  of  the  Mahuyana. 

“  See  the  instances  in  Fergiiasou  and  Burgess,  Cure  TemjAtt  of  Itulia  (1880), 
and  Burgess,  Elura  Cave  TerayUs  (1883).  Op.  a  Cliiiiese  stela,  dated  a.d.  554, 
ligured  by  Anesaki,  Buddhitt  Art  (1‘JIO),  ph  ii.  Cp.  Sijderbioin  on  “Holy 
Triads,”  in  Tmn.-;actio)is  of  t/us  Tiard  Congrttt  of  tlm  IB'tlory  of  Relijiou 
(Oxford,  1308),  ii.  2:99  If. 

*  Vialoyues,  i.  117. 

^  So  Yuan  Chwaug,  Beal,  Records,  ii.  22. 

*  Cp.  Watters,  Oti  Ytutn  Chicawj,  i.  229,  cp.  295,  ii.  224.  In  thia 
aspect  he  is  not  without  analogies  with  k'b’a.  In  later  days  he  was 
degraded  into  a  figure  o(  magic;  cp.  Waddell,  BudBium  of  TiBd  (1895), 
p.  150;  Qriiuwedel,  M\fthol.  da  Biiddh.,  p.  158.  In  the  Adt4  du 
Coiujrvs  det  Orientalisiei  (Alger,  UK)5),  i  127,  Sf  nart  connects  his  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  Bodhisattva  with  the  intru.siou  o)  Tantric  doctrines  into 
later  Buddhism,  and  compares  it  with  the  xajrdsatia  or  “  thuuder-seat  “ 
of  the  Buddha. 
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Mafiju(jri  first  appears  in  the  where  he  is  designated 

prince,”  as  one  who  is  already  consecrated  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Dhanna,  and  he  seems  to  take  piv.cedence  of  the  companion 
so  often  afterwards  associated  with  him.  Under  the  name  of 
“Sweet  (or  Gentle)  Glory”  he  is  presented  as  constantly 
engaged  in  the  task  of  rescue,  or  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
Buddha.  As  he  rises  in  princely  dignity  upon  a  hundred- 
leaved  lotus  out  of  the  sea,“  and  goes  to  hear  the  Buddha  on 
the  traditional  seat  of  his  teaching,  the  hill  named  the  Vulture’s 
Peak,  above  Kajagriha,  tuiother  Bodhisattva  inquired,  “  How 
many  luist  thou  led  forth ”  Straightway  thousands  upon 
“^thousands  rise  on  lotuses  out  of  the  sea  (symbol  of  the  ocean  of 
existence),  and  fly  through  the  air  to  the  Peak  like  meteors  to 
prove  the  activity  of  their  deliverer.  Did  he  not  say  \vhen  he 
took  his  Bodhisattva  vow,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  become  a  Buddha 
(juickly,  because  I  wish  to  remain  to  the  last  in  this  world  to 
save  its  beings”.'*®  His  special  function  was  that  of  revelation. 
He  was  the  Teacher  with  the  “gentle  (Maiijughosha*)', 

he  wtis  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  learning,  author  of  the 
scriptures  of  the  “  'rranscendent  Knowledge,”  Vag-gvara,  “  Lord 
of  Speech.”®  In  his  right  hand  he  wielded  a  sword,  with 
which  to  cleave  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance;  and  in  his  left  he 
carried  a  book  (often  resting  upon  a  lotus-flower),  the  treasured 
Priijm-PdrumUu.^  To  him  the  disciple  must  resort  for  perfect 
knowledge;  he  is  the  founder  of  civilisation,  the  giver  of  order 
and  of  law.’  Hymns  and  prayers  were  addressed  to  him  in 


>  Tr.  Keni,  SEE,  xxi.  34. 

*  Lotus,  p.  248. 

^  Quoted  by  Poussin  (Hastings’  ERE,  viii.  405^,  note  2)  froiu  the 
Marijugri-(junahthelra-vyuha,  tr.  into  Chinese,  a.d.  300. 

*  So  in  the  Lotus,  p.  11. 

®  K(x:pj)en,  Religion  des  Ruddha,  ii.  (1859),  21  ;  Sir  Monier  Willifuns, 
Buddhisn,  p.  201.  Cp.  the  parts  played  by  Apollo  and  Hermes  in  the 
later  Greek  theology. 

*  Ilurges.s,  Aodi  jrmj'd^so/i4ja«<a(1879),fig.  18;  A7wr«,p.  17  ;  Qriinwedel- 
Burgess,  Ihulilhist  Art  in  India,  p.  199. 

’  Cp.  the  story  of  Sudhanii  in  the  Oaiida  Vyuha,  one  of  tlio  nine 
Dharnias  of  Ne|)al,  Mitra,  Nepalese  IJuddliism,  p.  90  If.  A  numljer  of  legends 
connect  him  es[>ecially  with  China  and  Nejial,  cj).  Sylvaiu  Levi,  Le  Nepal, 
i.  (1905),  330  If. ;  Pandit  Haraprasad  (^iistri  on  the  Rmyaiahhil  I'urdua,  in 
Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Bociety  (1891),  pt.  ii.  p.  33  ;  Foucher,  Jeonoyraphie 
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pious  mloratiou,  and  filially  he  came  to  liear  the  name  Brahma, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  loftiest  rank  os  Adi-Buddtia,  the 
Primordial  Source  of  all  existeiiced 

With  MailjiK^rl  Fah  I  lien  found  another  Hodhisattva  asisociated 
as  an  object  of  worship,  Avalokite9vara.  Of  unknown  ori|pn,  he 
gathered  manifold  attributes  into  his  personality,  and  became 
the  exalted  expression  of  the  jmssion  for  universal  salvation. 
Mystery  hangs  about  Ids  name  as  well  as  his  source.*  But  there 
is  no  obscurity  about  his  character.  He  is  Mahii-karuna^ 
“of  great  mercy,”  or  “the  great  and  merciful.”  Unknown, 
apparently,  among  the  disciples  of  the  Oreat  Asseinblv,  for  he 
does  not  appear  in  the  Afahavatiu,  he  is  probably  to  be 
recognised  among  the  32,000  Bodhisattvas  of  the  Ijulita  Viftara 
under  the  epithet  Muha-kunma-chandrin^  “ratliant  with  great 
compassion,”  just  as  Munju^-ri  is  indicated  under  the  title 
Dharankvara,  “  lord  of  mystic  wisdom.”  But  it  is  in  the  Ijotus 

Bmiddhique  de  iinde,  p.  114.  The  question  is  comj>lirate(l  by  the 
bility  tliat  there  may  have  been  a  real  jjerson  of  the  tame  name.  Yuan 
C'hwarig  reported  a  Stiqja  in  his  honour  at  llathunt  associated  with  others 
of  historical  significance,  dedicated  to  eirly  ilisciples  like  Sariputta,  Ujsili, 
Ananda,  and  othera  I-Ching  relati.'s  that  he  was  regarded  by  Indhura  as 
a  contemporary  sage  in  China  (Takakusu,  pp.  13G,  IC'J).  For  bis  TiWlan 
incarnations,  cp.  Waddell,  Buildhum  in  TtUt,  pp.  35,  231. 

!  Cp.  Poussin,  EKH,  viii.  4CK)(» ;  and  Getty,  Tli«  Omit  of  NorOtem 
Buddhism  (1914),  p.  90.  IhxJgson,  however,  fonud  tliat  in  Kejial  he  was 
equated  wdth  Vki'a-karmaii,  the  Creator  or  Architect  of  the  universe,  who 
constructed  the  world  at  the  command  of  .\di-lluddha ;  see  hiu  Bsaayt 
(1874),  j).  43.  On  .\di-Iluddlia,  lee  below,  ]».  113. 

“  Avalukitii  +  H-viira.  The  first  terui  is  a  pas.-ive  jiarticiple,  Viut  (as 
San.skrit  admittedly  allows)  such  forms  may  be  occasioually  used  actively, 
and  Buniouf  oli.served  that  tlie  early  translators  so  understxxid  it,  “the 
Lord  who  looks  down”  (cn  hiu),  lutrodA,  p.  201.  It  is  generally  recognised 
now  that  the  prejai.-iitiou  aivx  has  in  this  cumbinati<m  no  special  loc;J 
significance ;  the  word  simply  denotes  the  comUut  outlook  of  the 
liodhisattva  over  all  beings  ill  the  univer-ie  whom  he  lalxmra  in  his  great 
mercy  to  deliver.  As  such  he  is  designated  iumuiifa  tuuAAii,  “  with  a  face 
on  every  sjde”  (Lutiis,  x.xiv.).  On  the  expression  of  this  in  art  see  below, 
p.  74.  Interpreted  pas.sively,  the  name  yielded  the  meaning  “the  Lord 
who  is  seen”  or  manifested  (Hcjil,  Catinu,  pp.  282^,  28-1).  For  another 
suggestion  by  Mr  F.  W.  Thomas  cp.  Prof.  Poussin’s  important  article  iu 
Hastings’  KRK.,  ii.  257ti. 

•  Ul.  kul.,  i. 
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that  he  is  first  celebrated  in  extant  literature.^  How  should  all 
beings  be  re.scued  from  ignorance  and  sufiering  and  sin  ?  The 
Buddha  relates  the  story  of  Prince  Vimala-garbha,  “  of  the 
Stainless  Womb,’’  who  devoted  himself  for  many  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  kotis  of  auspicious  ages  {bhadra-kalpas) 
to  practising  the  meditation  on  the  “  Abandonment  of  Evil  by 
all  beings.”^  To  achieve  this  end  Avalokitevvara  gave  himself 
unceasingly.  Endowed  by  his  attainments  of  knowledge  and 
virtue  with  the  utmost  capacity  of  magic  power  {vxddhi),^  he 
could  pass  from  world  to  world,  assuming  the  form  of  deva,  man 
or  demon,  able  to  convert  the  dwellers  in  the  upper  spheres,  to 
rescue  the  sinful  from  their  animal  incarnations,  and  to  deliver 
the  condemned  from  hell. 

Theologically  he  is  not  indeed  supreme.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  Buddha  Amitabha,  “of  Infinite  Light.”*  As  befits  such 
august  parentage,  he  shines  himself  like  the  sun.  But  this  does 
not  imply  his  derivation  from  any  solar  cult.  Such  traits  had 
become  conventional  decorations,  poetic  trappings  thrown 
around  exalted  forms,  the  imaginative  expression  of  the  light 
which  they  brought  to  eyes  darkened  with  passion  or  blinded 
with  self-love.  Surveying  all  things,  Avalokite9vara  was  “  lord  ” 
and  “protector”  of  the  world,  the  chief  of  kings,®  Now  on 
Amitabha’s  right  hand,  now  on  his  left,  he  is  ever  ready  to  hear 
the  believer’s  prayer,  and  rescue  him  from  danger  by  fire  or 
flood,  from  perils  of  goblins  or  giants,  from  poison  or  robbers, 
and  from  the  impulses  of  impure  desire  or  hate,®  So  he  was 
abhayam-dada^^^  G'wcv  of  Fearlessness”  or  security,  and  pious 
ai’t  loved  to  surround  his  image  with  representations  of  “  Eight 

*  See  the  hyinn  in  ixiv.  The  first  translation  of  the  Lotus  into  Chinese 
dates  between  a.d.  2C5  and  316  (see  below,  p.  77).  AvalokiLe9vara,  how¬ 
ever,  is  already  mentioned  in  the  Sukhdmti  Vyithu,  first  translated  into 
Chinese  a.d.  147-186,  cp.  Max  Muller,  BBE,  xlix.  (pt.  it),  p.  xxit 

*  Sarva-sattva-pdpa-juhana,  cp.  SBE.,  xxi.  424. 

*  Lotus,  p.  415,  ver.  18. 

*  Bukhdcati-vyuha,  §  31,  13,  in  SBE,  xlix.  pt.  ii.  p.  48  ;  tr.  into  Chinese  as 
early  as  a.d.  118-170,  text  by  Max  Muller  and  Buuyiu  Nanjio  (1883),  p.  iv. 
On  Amit4bha,  see  below,  p.  104. 

®  Lotus,  p,  416,  ver,  17,  trdtdr  jaye  sadsvahe ;  p.  417,  ver.  28,  lokeyvara 
rdja-ndi/ako. 

*  Lotus,  pp.  406,  413. 
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Saving  Acts,"  sometimes  designated  the  “litany  ”  of  Avtlckile- 
^varad  For  his  aid  Fah  Hien  prayetl  in  a  tremendous  storm  on 
his  voyage  home ;  and  Yuan  Chwang  tells  how  unbelieving 
merchants  in  the  extremity  of  want,  after  a  three  years’  voyage, 
had  vainly  called  on  all  the  gods  to  whom  they  sacrihced,  and 
were  then  delivered  by  an  act  of  faith  in  his  name.*  In  the 
intervals  of  his  visitations  to  all  parts  of  the  world  he  conde¬ 
scended  to  dwell,  so  Yuan  Chwang  related,  on  Mount  Fotalaka; 
and  the  disciple  who  forded  its  streams  and  scaled  its  crags 
might  see  him  as  I^  vara-deva,  and  hea:  gracious  words  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  his  desires.  Attempts  ha\e  been  made  to  locate  this 
mountain  on  the  south-east  coast  of  India  or  in  Ceylon.  Yuan 
Cliwang  did  not  himself  see  it,  and  the  student  may  well 
conclude  that  it  was  no  earthly  height.® 

Art,  however,  could  provide  a  substitute,  such  as  that  of  which 
Yuan  Chwang  tells  in  Maharattha  land,  of  marvellous  efllcacy 
in  answering  prayer.'*  The  representations  of  Avalokite^\ara 
at  Ajanta  and  elsewhere  (olten  in  his  character  as  Padma-puni , 
“  lotus-handed,"  an  epithet  also  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu),  show 
him  with  a  lotus  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary  and  vase  of  the  drink 
of  immortality  in  the  other,  said  to  be  the  insignia  also  of 
Brahmil.^  Upon  his  forehead  or  twinetl  in  his  hair  he  often 
bears  a  small  figure  of  his  Sovereign-Father  Amitabha.* 
Sometimes  this  figure  appears  at  the  top  of  a  strange  pile  of 
eleven  heads,  arranged  in  three  tiers  of  three,  with  a  tenth  and 
eleventh  in  single  order  above.’  Yet  another  effort  was  made 

*  Fergusson  and  Uurgess,  Cave  Temples  of  India  (1860),  at  Ajanta,  caves  it. 
and  xxvi.  Cp.  at  Anrangubud,  Arc/ueol.  Survey,  IT.  India,  voL  iii.  pL  liii. 
Tlie  Ajanta  frescoes  are  described  by  Waddell,  v//kd/S  (1803),  p.  9  f.  For 
China,  cp.  Edkins,  Chinese  lJuddhisin.  (I860),  p.  245  L 
“  Legge,  p.  112  ;  Ileal,  ii.  125  f. 

“  Cp.  Watters,  ii.  231. 

‘  "Watters,  ii.  239. 
s  Waddell,  JE/16’(1894),  p.  57. 

®  Poussin  cpnjectures  that  this  practice  may  be  of  Greek  origin,  u  it  is 
met  with  at  Palmyra  ;  c[).  Hastings’  h'HE,  i.  975. 

’  Legend  attributed  this  polycephalic  character  U  his  distress  at  dis¬ 
covering  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  the  hujfelebsuess  of  the  aim  at 
universal  salvation,  for  u.i  soon  us  one  sinner  was  converted  and  delivered 
another  took  his  place.  His  lw;ad  split  into  ten  pieces,  and  Aoiitabha 
thereiijxjii  made  each  one  of  them  a  head  ;  cp.  Getty,  Tfu  Gods  of  Northern 
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to  inflicate  at  once  his  all-embracing  gaze  and  his  readiness  to 
succour  the  distreissed.  He  was  endowed  with  a  thousand  arris, 
and  in  the  palm  of  each  hand  was  placed  an  eye !  In  view  of 
the  curious  change  of  sex  which  Chinese  Buddhism  siibsecjuently 
effected,  so  that  Kwan-Yin  became  a  goddess  of  pity,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Catholic  devotion,  it  is  not 
uninteresting  to  notice  that  in  one  instance  in  the  caves  at 
Eluru*  he  wears  a  woman’s  robe.  Yuan  Chwang,  however, 
knew  Avalokitecjivara  in  his  male  dignity.  When  the  famous 
king  ( uladitya  Harshavardhana,  who  paid  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
such  distinguished  attention,  was  called  to  the  throne  (about 
A.D.  610^),  it  was  to  a  famous  statue  of  Avalokite^vara  that  he 
repaired  for  guidance.  His  father  was  dead.  The  elder  brother 
who  had  succeeded  him  had  been  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign.  The  councillors  of  state 
at  Kanauj  summoned  him  to  the  duties  of  the  crown,  but  he 
shrank  from  assuming  its  responsibilities.  In  his  distress  be 
betook  himself  to  a  sacred  image  in  a  grove  near  the  Ganges, 
and  there  with  fasting  and  prayer  sought  for  diiection.  Like 
Yah  well  to  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  the  Bodhisattva  vouchsafed  to 
appear  to  him.  No  burnt- oHerings  were  needed  to  win  the 
divine  favour.  Ilis  good  karma  had  secured  him  his  royal 
birth.  I^et  him,  therefore,  fulfil  his  duty  to  the  realm,  raise  up 
the  true  religion  after  the  persecutor’s  oppression,  and  show  his 
zeal  by  love  and  jiity  for  the  distressed.  Then  he  should  secure 
increase  of  wisdom  and  prosperity,  and  no  enemy  should  triumph 

liudilhism,  p.  G4.  Tlie  multiplication  of  heads  symbolised  the  extension 
of  his  vision  ;  and  the  later  fancy  added  a  thousand  arms,  when  the 
palm  of  each  hand  was  endowed  with  an  eye,  to  combine  the  widest 
outlook  and  the  reiidiest  help.  In  the  Bbitement  that  there  are  no  poly- 
cejdialic  images  in  India,  Dr  Waddell  {JRAS,  1891,  p.  59)  apjiears  to  have 
overlooked  those  at  Ajanta  (Fergusson  and  Burgess,  Vavn  Temples,  p.  357) 
and  at  Kanheri  (an  island  of  Salsette  at  the  head  of  the  Bombay  harbour), 
Orunw’edel-Burgess,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  j).  20.3.  On  the  ditlerent 
tyjHis  of  representation  cp.  also  Foucher,  Iconographie  Boiuldhique,  p.  97  11. 
They  may  be  traced  even  in  Ceylon,  ibid.,  p.  109,  catal.  i.  20,  p.  193, 
and  ii.  28,  p.  212. 

'  Twelve  mile.s  east  of  Aurungiibud,  in  the  Ni/.am’s  territory  (hergussou 
and  Burgess,  Care  Temples,  p.  375). 

'*  Cp.  Max  Muller,  Indian  Antiquary,  xii.  234.  IV'atters,  1  nun  Chwang, 
ii.  347,  prefers  Cl 2. 
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over  him.  The  promise  was  abundantly  fulfilled  by  the 
conquests  and  splendour  of  his  reign. 

^Vith  the  advance  of  theologic;il  speculation  yet  higher 
functions  were  assigned  to  Avalokite^vam.  Among  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  Nepal  Hodgson  had  early  noticed  two,  one  in  prose 
and  ()n4  in  poetry,  in  praise  of  the  “  Lord  of  the  World," 
Padma-lVini.’  From  the  first  of  these  Prof.  Cowell  translated 
an  account  of  the  Bodhisattva’s  descent  into  hell,  which  he 
compared  with  the  narrative  in  the  apocryphal  GosjmjI  of 
.Nicodemus.2  Long  ages  back  the  Buddha  Cikhin  saw  Ava- 
]okite(;vara  approaching  him  with  a  present  of  flowers  from 
Amitabha.  Where,  he  inquired,  was  the  Bodhisattva  perform¬ 
ing  his  works  of  devotion  ?  And  Avalokite<,:vara  answered  that 
he  had  made  the  Great  Resolve  Jiot  to  grasp  the  jx^rfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Buddha  until  all  beings  had  Ixjen  not  only  delivered 
from  punishment  and  guilt,  but  were  established  in  the  world 
of  Nirvana.  In  pursuance  of  this  vow  he  wa^  visiting  the 
innumerable  hells  of  the  universe.  In  due  course  he  came  to 
AvTci,  the  dread  abcxle  of  “  joylessness."  Its  iron  realm,  girdled 
with  walls  and  ramparts,  seemed  one  mass  of  flame.  As  he  drew 
near  the  hideous  fires  cooled,  and  when  he  entered  lotuses  large 
as  chariot  wheels  bui"st  forth  to  greet  the  bringer  of  Del ivcrai.ee. 
As  the  sufferers  were  converted  and  rescued,  Yaina,  the  infernal 
king,  stripped  of  his  jiower,  did  homage  to  him  and  depaF:ed. 
In  his  next  visit  to  the  city  of  the  pirtas  or  famished  ghosts, 
abundance  was  poured  around  them,  and  they,  too,  were  set 
free.  The  second  version  ^  portrayed  similar  activities  on  earth. 
He  converted  the  demon  Udkshusas  and  their  wives  in  Ceylon, 
as  well  as  King  Bali,  whom  Vishnu  had  sent  to  hell.  He  rejiaired 
to  Benares  and  relieved  even  the  insects  and  worms  from  their 
low  estate;^  he  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Magadha  from  famine. 
Thus  the  whole  world-systems  in  the  deeps  of  space  were  open 
everywhere  to  his  activity.  Nothing  to  him  was  too  small  for 
his  beneficence,  nothing  wais  too  great  for  his  power.  For  was 

'  The  Atmia /<*  Vyfilui  nad  the  Guua-Kdrainja-Vyiihd.  Cy,  Eu<iy$,p.  17. 

“  Journal  of  Philoloiji/  (1876),  p.  2:14  11'. 

^  Dcocribeil  hy  Biiniuuf,  lutio<lJ,  p-  198  IF. 

*  On  birth  as  worms  or  flics  cp.  Chhdmlog.  Upaniihad,  v,  10,  8,  in 
SEE,  i.  82,  aud  Iltihad.  Up.,  vi.  2,  16,  ihul.,  xv.  209. 
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he  not  now  the  son  of  one  older  and  inighter  even  than  Ainitabha, 
the  mysterious  Adi-Buddha,  the  Primal  Origin  of  (dl  ?  In  the 
recesses  of  unimaginable  time  this  ancient  Being,  conceived  as 
Dante  figured  the  Central  Power  of  Paradise  uncler  the  emblem 
of  simfile  flame,  gave  himself  to  the  meditation  styled  the 
“Creation  of  the  Universe.”  Thence  was  bort>  Avalokite^vara, 
who  produced  sun  and  moon  from  his  two  eyes,  (^'iva  (like 
Athena)  from  his  forehead,  Brahnul  from  his  shoulders,  and 
Narayaua^  from  his  heart.  So  he  became  a  vast  and  all- 
embracing  Ihrovidence,  the  author  of  the  visible  scene,  the  hope 
of  the  sti-uggling,  the  conqueror  of  evil,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
final  beatitude  of  all.^ 


V 

What,  then,  was  the  relation  of  these  multitudinous  Bodhi- 
sattvas  to  the  no  less  numerous  Buddhas,  and  how  were  these 
Buddhas  themselves  regarded  ?  Were  they  really  all  separate 
and  unconnected  beings?  The  answer  to  these  questions  carries 
us  into  the  heart  of  the  theology  of  the  Creat  Vehicle,  and  may 
best  be  studied  in  the  famous  text  commonly  known  as  the 
“  Lotus  of  the  Good  I.aw.”  ®  First  discovered  by  Bryaij  Hodgson 

4 

‘  See  below,  p.  265. 

*  The  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  permit  of  any  description  of  the 
functions  of  Avalokite^vara  in  China  or  Japan.  See,  for  example  the  very 
remarkable  liturgy  written  by  the  Emperor  Yung  Loh,  a.d.  1412,  in  Beal’s 
Catena,  p.  398  If.  Dr  Timothy  Richard  informed  me  some  years  ago  that 
he  had  several  times  himself  heard  it  performed.  In  Ihiddhid  China  (1913), 
p.  170  If.,  Mr  R.  F.  Johnston  has  given  an  account  of  a  -sort  of  duplicate, 
the  Bodhisattva  Ti-tsang,  the  Chinese  form  of  the  Indian  Kshiti-garbha 
(“  Womb  of  Earth,”)  who  was  credited  with  a  similar  vow'  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  beneficent  activity.  Cp.  Beal,  Catena,  p.  59  ;  Nanjio,  Catal.,  65. 
llcwlgson,  quoted  by  Dr  Waddell,  Tibetan  Buddhism,  p.  181  (note  top.  179), 
mentions  him  as  eighth  in  a  group  of  nine  Bodhisattvas  saluted  by  the 
candidate  for  initiation  into  the  Vajracurya  order  in  Nejm!.  For  his 
Tibetan  form  cp.  Griinwedel,  Mytholo(jie  dca  J Judd  his  tnui  in  'Tibet,  p.  141. 

’  “Saddliarma  Pumiarika,”  in  8BE,xx\.,  tr.  Kern.  The  term  Dharma 
has  many  sense-s,  and  might  be  rendered  here  by  “religion.”  Beal,  Catena, 
p.  12,  observes  that  the  title  has  no  reference  to  the  moral  law,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  Sutra  is  to  exhibit  the  infinite  extent  of  the  Lotus  creation  ; 
the  term  iJharma  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  “  cosmos.”  On  the  syiidiolisni 
of  the  Lotus-flower,  see  Waddell,  in  ERE,  viii,  144  ;  Aiieaiki,  Buddhist 
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among  the  nine  Sanskrit  Dhamuia  of  Nepal,  it  was  translated 
by  Ihirnoiif  in  1852,  and  in  the  absence  of  works  of  the  Pali 
Canon  was  accepted  as  a  standard  of  Huddhist  doctrine.  In 
the  hands  of  Kern  *  it  supplied  hints  for  his  interpretation  of 
the  Buddha  on  the  lines  of  solar  mythology  which  further 
investigation  led  him  to  modify.  Its  Chinese  translations  are 
included  in  the  Im[K*riHl  canons,  the  earliest  being  dated 
between  a.d.  205  and  SIG.*  It  served  as  the  foundation 
scripture  of  the  great  Tien-dai  sect,  and  is  said  to  be  found 
at  the  present  day  on  the  lecterns  of  all  the  twelve  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Japan.  The  time  and  place  of  compodtion  are 
unknown,  but  pious  tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  lost  years  of  the 
Teacher’s  life,  between  the  ages  of  seventy-one  and  seventy-nine.* 
Even  Kern  thought  that  some  of  its  material  might  be  of  very 
early  date.  Its  chapters  are  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse, 
and  sometimes  the  poetical  form  seems  the  older,  while  in  other 
cases  the  prose  perhaps  takes  priority.*  Its  contents  were  not 
always  precisely  fixed  ;  there  are  traces  of  omission  and  incoqrora- 
tion  ;  fragments  of  “Central  Asian”  texts  from  Khotan  and 
Kashgar  show  some  divergences  from  the  Nepalese.*  What 
devotion  it  inspired  may  be  gathered  from  the  sti\ten>ent  of 
I-Ching  that  Huihsi,  his  second  teacher,  “  read  it  once  a  day 
for  more  than  sixty  years  ;  thus  the  perusal  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  times!”® 

The  central  figure  is  still  the  Buddha  ^akya  Muni.  He  sits 
with  his;  disciples  on  the  familiar  hill,  the  Vulture’s  Peak,  near 
Rajagriha.  But  he  is  no  longer  human ;  his  personality  is 

Art  (1915),  p.  If).  Prof.  Anesaki  happily  ti-aoslatea  the  title  as  “The  Ix>tus 
of  the  Perfect  Truth,”  injplying  the  identity  of  the  Buddha  with  “the 
eternal  Truth  which  uianifcats  itself  aa  the  phenomena  of  the  viaible 
universe.” 

^  ‘  SEE,  xxi.  (1884). 

®  Nanjio,  Calaloyuf,  No.  1.38. 

*  Nanjio,  Short  Ihstory  of  the  Twtlve  Japmett  BudtUiid  Sects  (1886), 
Tokyo,  p.  xviii.  ' 

*  Winternitz  suggests  a  date  for  the  whole  work  about  A. n.  200.  PooMin, 
ERE,  viii.  14(),  favours  an  earlier  date. 

®  Cp.  Poussin,  JRAS  (1911),  p.  1067,  on  jiassugea  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Aurel  Stein. 

®  Takakusu,  p.  20.7. 
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“everlasting”;  he  sees  all  diuiruuut  as  ever-present,  sub  spew, 
eteniitatis.^  The  presentation  may  not  satisfy  the  metaphysie 
ot  theology,  but  for  the  religion's  eouseiousness  it  has  the  value 
of  GofL  lie  bears  the  epithet  “Supreme  Purusha”  {^Purushot- 
tarna),  which  belongs  to  Vishnu;  and  while  the  Mahavastu 
could  only  assign  him  Svapambhu-sumutd,  “likeness  to  self¬ 
existence,'’  the  Lotus  does  not  shrink  from  ascribing  to  him 
the  full  title,  “  the  Father  of  the  w’orld,  tlie  Self-Existent,”  the 
solemn  designation  of  Urahma.-  The  ditllculty  arises  from  the 
traditional  conception  of  the  lluddhahood  as  the  goal  of  a 
long  process  when  the  Perfect  Enlightenment  is  reached  at  last. 
This  cannot  properly  be  harmonised  with  the  conception  of 
Absolute  and  Eternal  Being.  A  God  who  develops  in  character 
and  wisdom  and  thus  ascends  to  the  topmost  heights  of  existence, 
may  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  philosophy,  and  a  Greek  would 
have  found  him  inadequate.  But  by  carrying  hack  the  attain- 
inent  through  countless  kotis  of  ages,  and  veiling  it  in  abysmal 
deeps  of  Time,  Indian  imagination  secured  for  the  Tathagata 
a  practical  or  working  Deity,  which  sufiiced  for  the  purpose 
of  universal  Deliverance.  This  is  the  real  theme  of  this 
Buddhist  x\pocalypse. 

It  opens  with  a  vast  concourse  of  beings  of  every  rank,  human 
and  divine,  gathe'red  around  the  Lord,  who  has  entered  on  the 
samddhi,  known  as  the  “Station  of  the  Exposition  of  Infinity.”^ 
As  he  sits  motionless  in  perfect  tranciuillity,  a  shower  of  heavenly 
flowers  falls  on  the  assembly.  The  whole  Buddha-lield  is  shaken 
in  six  ways,  and  a  wondrous  ray  issues  from  between  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  illuminates  eighteen  thousand  Buddha-fields,  down 
to  the  hell  Avici  and  up  to  the  limit  of  existence.  The  immense 
multiplicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  worlds  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  Maitreya.  He  sees  all  orders  of  beings  in  incessant 

*  S(uld  sthitah,  “  peq)etually  stablished  ”  ;  jmityaksha-dharmd ;  text  by 
Kern  and  Nanjio(St  Peterabourg,  1908),  p.  318. 

*  Literally  “who  is  by  himself.”  This  is  often  understood  to  mean  that 
he  had  obtained  Buddhahood  without  receiving  the  teaching  from  another 
(no  Pouasinin  A'iiil',  “Lotas”).  But  the  otlier  exalted  attributes  attached 
m  him  seem  to  justify  the  higher  inter])ret;ition  when  compared  with  the 
temj)fcred  style  of  the  lokottara-vdda. 

*  “  Ananta-iiii(leo«  i  ratishthaiiat]!,”  Slip,  xxi.  20.  Samddhi  was  an 
ancient  term  for  the  sacred  trance. 
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passage  from  one  condition  to  anotlicr;  Buddhas  preaching  to 
the  distressed  anil  weary  ;  Boilhisattvas  producing  enlightenment 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  power;  some  studying  in  the 
forest,  some  rescuing  the  sufl’erers  in  the  hells;  some  practising 
energy,  or  purity,  or  forbearance  under  abuse;  some  making 
splendid  ofTiirings  of  gifts  arid  devotions  ;  some  setting  foi  tli  the 
lav/  of  quietness  or  seeking  after  wisdom.*  What  does  the 
vision  mean  ?  It  is  to  be  explained  by  the  Budilha’s  upai/a- 
kam;aIyUy  his  skilful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  hb.  wonderful 
knowledge  and  bis  power  to  impart  it.‘ 

For  the  Buddha  luis  but  one  sole  aim,  one  lofty  object,  in 
coining  forth  into  the  world;  it  is  that  he  may  show  all  beings 
the  sight  of  the  Tath'igabi-know ledge,  and  thus  leiul  them  to 
the  supreme  goal  of  Perfect  Enlightenment.  'J'he  various  means 
employed  by  the  countless  Buddhas  of  the  past  in  reasoning  and 
illustration  were  all  adapted  to  various  temperaments  and  dis¬ 
positions.  They  constituted  but  one  ^/7/m,,  one  vehicle  (or  roatl) 
to  omniscience,  and  all  who  travelled  by  it  reachexl  the  goal. 
Still  would  the  Buddhas  of  the  future  continue  in  innumerable 
spheres  the  beneficent  work  in  which  the  Buddhas  of  that  hour 
were  engaged,  and  everywhere  in  all  worlds,  and  all  time 
through  in  every  age,  the  great  process  of  Deliverance  should  be 
fulfilled.  This  is  no  static  urriverse,  it  is  an  infinite  flux,  in 
which  an  endless  succession  of  Tatlnigatas  arise  and  pass  away  ; 
and  when  (j'akya  Muni  himself  has  attained  “complete  extinc¬ 
tion”^  there  will  be  others  who  will  preach  fresh  diseourses  and 
solve  old  doubts  in  diilerent  ways.  Yet  there  is  butone^d/»a 
arrd  one  “  way,”  though  there  seent  to  be  threa*,*  and  the 
Buddhas  of  the  future  will  reveal  the  stability  of  the  DhurmOy 
its  fixed  character,  its  pennanerrt  cstablishrnerrt  in  the  world.^ 
Yet  it  is  also  revealed  in  its  manifoldness  to  meet  the  neetls  of 
all  beings  ;  “  I  use  difiererrt  nreatrs  to  rouse  each  atcording  to 

*  These  are  among  the  stages  of  the  disciplirre  of  liovihisatlvosLip. 

^  This  is  the  tfieme  of  chaji.  ii. 

*  l\iri)iiivula  ;  this  must  he  understood  in  the  setise  in  wliiclr  S.iriputra 
afterwards  declares  it  of  himsellf  (SHE,  xii.  p.  hi),  and  says,  “iiy  Lumiixg 
has  left  me.” 

*  ii.  ver.  G8  (Sairskr.  jujyu,  69),  SHE,  iii.  p.  48. 

*  ii.  ver.  102  (103). 
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his  own  character.”^  Here  is  the  primitive  tradition  of  the 
unity  of  the  Buddhas’  Teaching  expanded  on  the  scale  of  an 
infinite  scries  in  an  infinite  number  of  woi'lds.  By  gigantic 
accumulations  of  figures  Indian  imagination  sought  to  express 
the  l)oundless  majesty  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe.  For  as  the 
several  Dhavmas  were  all  really  one  and  the  same,  so  was  it  also 
with  the  Buddhas.  These  mighty  myriads,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  were  not  after  all  really  dift'erent,  'I'hey  shared  the 
unity  of  the  Truth  which  they  preached ;  they  were  all  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  Buddha  who  in  this  hook  is  p(jrtrayed  as 
^'akya  Muni,  “My  body  has  existed  in  thousands  of  hotis  of 
regions ;  dur  ing  a  number  of  hotis  of  ag(fs  beyond  comprehension 
I  teach  the  Dharnia  to  beings.”^ 

Once  more  he  sits  upon  the  Vulture’s  Peak,  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  adoring  Bodhisattvas.^  A  mighty  Stupa  or  relic- 
shrine  arises  in  the  sky  adorned  with  arches  and  terraces,  flowers, 
jewels,  and  bells.  The  vast  assembly  of  hearers  rise  in  joy  from 
their  seats  with  outstretched  hands,  and  (levas,  men,  and  demons 
are  alike  filled  with  wonder.  Suddenly  a  Buddha-ray  illumin¬ 
ates  the  worlds  in  ten  directions,  and  countless  myriads  of 
Buddhas  appear,  formed  in  circle  after  circle  like  the  petals  of 
the  liiystic  rose  of  Paradise.  This  boundless  multitude  awaits 
with  awe  the  opening  of  the  Stupa.  Cross-legged  within  sits 
the  Lord  Prabhutaratna,  who  had  entered  Niiwana  many  hundred 
thousand  myriads  of  hotis  of  ages  before.  Faint  and  emaciated 
he  declares,  as  if  in  abstract  meditation,  that  he  has  come  to  hear 
the  exposition  of  the  “  I^tus  of  the  True  Religion,”  and  ^Tikya 
Muni  rises  into  the  sky  and  sits  beside  him  on  his  jewelled 
throne.  They  are  in  fact  identical.  Tlie  hosts  around  are  all 
the  productions  of  ^’akya  Muni’s  own  proper  body,  wrought  by 
his  magic  power,  the  manifestations  of  his  omnipresent  and 
unending  energy.  Not  only  at  Gaya  did  he  attain  Supreme 
Enlightenment,  he  had  really  reached  it  many  hundred  thousand 

‘  ii.  ver.  108  (109).  Tlie  implication  is  that  the  various  Scriptures  are  all 
forms  of  the  same  Dharma  (cp.  chaj).  xv.  p.  301),  just  as  iu  the  Biiagavad  Cita 
(ii.  23)  Krishna  declares  that  olt'erings  made  in  faith  to  other  gods  are 
really  made  to  himself.  Cp.  Malachi  i.  11. 

*  X.  ver.  26  ;  SEE,  xxi.  p.  224.  A  kuti  is  ten  millions. 

*  Chap.  xi. 
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myriads  of  koti.s  of  ages  beforcd  Then  in  those  ages  he  brought 
myrituls  of  beings  to  ripeness.  Time  after  time  he  appeared  to 
pajis  away,  but  it  was  only  an  educative  device,  he  really  con¬ 
tinued  to  preach  the  Law.  “  Repeatedly  am  I  bom  in  the 
world  of  the  living.”  ^  So  Knshna  has  taught,  “Though  birth- 
less  and  unchanging,  I  come  into  birth  age  after  ago.”*  From 
the  infinite  past  the  Tathagata  had  been  proclaiming  the 
Dharma  in  this  and  in  all  other  worlds,  in  dili'erent  ages  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  wants  of  all  orders  of  beings  in  their  sevenJ  wa}s, 
appearing  indeed  to  be  born  and  die,  but  always  living,  infinite 
and  everlasting,  seeing  the  universe  as  it  really  is,  beholding  all 
things  always  present  to  him.  That  is  in  truth  the  vision  of 
the  Eternal,  and  the  amazing  piles  of  numbers  which  are  multi¬ 
plied  with  such  facile  extravagance  are  so  many  attempts  to 
express  in  terms  of  space  and  time  the  unity  and  infinity  of 
God.'*  Finally,  as  the  two  Ixji  ds  sit  side  by  side  in  the  jewelled 
Stupa  in  the  sky,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  Buddhas  on  their 
jewelled  thrones,  on  every  side  in  all  directions  in  the  different 
worlds  a  great  Apocalyps(i:  takes  place.®  From  beneath  the 
eprth  rise  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  kotis  of  Bod- 
hisattvas,  all  with  the  gold-hued  bodies  and  the  thirty-two 
marks  of  Maha-Purusha.  They  salute  the  feet  of  the  two 
Tathiigatas,  who  sit  on  high  silent  and  calm  while  they  chant 
hymns  of  praise,  and  the  multitude  of  the  four  cla-sses  of 
Hearers  remains  mute.  Fifty  mons  roll  by,  and  they  seem  to 
the  vast  concourse  no  long:er  than  one  afternoon.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  “central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of  end¬ 
less  agitation.”  This  is  the  ultimate  reality  for  faith.  The 
Buddhas  in  all  the  worlds  who  are  actually  the  numlx-rless 
projections  of  the  Lord,  represent  the  abiding  victory  of  the 
Truth.  They  have  given  themselves  for  the  welfare  of  gods 
and  men,  and  their  work  is  done.  The  Bodhisattvas  continue 
the  great  strife  with  evil,  and  approach  continually  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  quest,  where  the  world  of  ignorance  and 
suffering  and  sin  is  transfigured  into  the  fruition  of  achieved 
knowledge  and  realised  good. 

>  Chap.  XV.,  SBE,  xxi.  p.  29tl.  *  iv.  ver.  7. 

*  r>Iuujavad  GUd,  iv.  6,  8,  tr.  Barnett.  Cp.  below,  p.  269. 

*  Cp.  chap.  vii.  ‘  Chap.  xlv.  p.  282. 
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What  is  the  inner  motive  of  this  immense  transformation? 
The  older  scheme  provided  a  succession  of  Buddhas,  but  they 
followed  each  other  without  any  regularity.  No  world-age 
could  ever  count  more  than  one,  and  whole  a;ons  might  pass 
through  recurring  dissolutions  and  renewals  without  one.  The 
various  ranks  of  beings  must  fulfil  their  several  lives  unaided 
by  any  opportunity  of  hearing  the  saving  Truth.  The  advent 
of  a  Buddha  depended  on  antecedents  in  the  distant  pf^t :  had 
anyone  been  found,  like  the  hermit  Suniedlia,  the  spiritual 
ancestor  of  Gotama,  to  make  the  Great  Resolve  and  maintain 
it  untarnished  through  the  long  discipline  of  preparation  ?  But 
meanwhile  the  needs  of  conscious  beings  were  for  ever  fresh. 
Religion  could  not  be  content  with  leaving  their  satisfaction 
to  accident.  If  Sumedha  had  preferred  to  cross  the  ocean  of 
existence  on  his  own  merits  and  escape  from  life  at  once,  there 
would  have  been  no  Buddha,  no  Dhamma,  and  no  Sangha.^ 
Evil  would  have  had  no  Comjueror ;  the  veils  of  ignorance  and 
sin  enveloping  the  world  would  never  have  been  removed.  Onoj 
admit  into  human  tliought  the  idea  of  rescue  from  apathy  and 
sloth,  from  lust  and  pain,  from  mental  doubt  and  moral  guilt, 
and  the  religious  consciousness  will  call  for  some  more  perma¬ 
nent  provision  than  casual  saviours,  contingent  deliverers,  inter¬ 
mittent  revealers.  It  will  fii-st  demand  one  always  at  hand,  and 
will  finally  plead  that  his  help  shall  be  available  for  all.  The 
unity  of  the  Uhainma  recognised  a  perpetual  Teaching.  Where 
could  the  Supreme  Wisdom  exist  save  in  an  unchanging  Mind.? 
And  how  could  a  Being  of  Perfect  Enlightenment  and  endless 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes  ol‘  conscious  existence  from 
the  topmost  heaven  to  the  lowest  hell  fail  to  achieve  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  establish  righteousness  throughout  the  world?  The 
peculiar  metaphysic  of  tlie  Great  Vehicle  may  declare  everything 
void,  and  plunge  the  Tathagata,  the  Four  'IVuths,  and  Nirvana 
into  a  sea  of  negation.  Its  moral  energy  will  culminate  in  a 
practical  Theism  and  a  promise  of  universal  Salvation. 

The  process  of  deliverance  may,  indeed,  be  lengthy;  two 

'  The  “Union”  or  Order  of  disciples.  On  the  original  use  of  the  term 
for  various  forms  of  association,  military,  political,  industrial,  cp.  Prof. 
H.  R.  Phandurkar,  Lectures  ou  the  Ancient  History  of  India,  Calcutta 
(1919),  p.  143  tr. 
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remarkable  parables  throw  light  upon  it.  The  first  *  has  often 
been  compared  with  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Prodigal.  Wordy 
and  diffuse,  it  wholly  lacks  the  incomparable  art  of  the  Evonj^list, 
but  it  carries  the  treatment  of  the  sinner  through  a  much  more 
advanced  stage.  A  son  leaves  home  and  wanders  for  many 
years  in  distant  lands',  seeking  at  last  for  food  and  clothing. 
The  father,  searching  for  him,  removes  to  another  country,  and 
there  becomes  rich,  with  treasure  and  granaries,  slaves,  elephants, 
hoi-ses,  carriages,  and  a  great  retinue.  But  he  constantly  thinks 
of  his  lost  son,  and  yearns  that  he  were  with  him  to  enjoy  his 
wealth.  Seated  one  day  at  his  palace-gate  with  attendants  from 
the  four  castes  around  him,  he  .sees  his  son  approjiching.  The 
wanderer  supposes  that  he  has  come  unexpectedly  into  the 
pre.sence  of  some  grandee,  and  slinks  away  to  find  a  movlestalms 
in  a  street  of  the  poor.  Meanwhile  the  father  devises  a  <liscipline 
of  restoration.  The  son  is  engaged  to  clear  away  a  heap  of 
dirt,  and  his  father  watches  his  steady  labour  from  a  window  day 
by  day.  Putting  on  old  clothes,  he  goes  and  talks  to  him, 
promises  him  little  gifts  and  e.vtra  pay,  and  bids  him  look  upon 
him  as  a  father.  Through  twenty  yeais  this  preparation  of 
service  is  prolonged,  until  the  father,  still  unknown,  makes  over 
his  wealth  to  his  son,  who  by  that  time  is  indifferent  to  riches, 
inured  to  duty,  and  weaned  from  the  temptations  of  the 
w'orld.  At  length,  as  death  approaches,  he  gathers  king  and 
citizens  together,  and  formally  presents  him  as  his  sou  and  heir. 
Such  is  the  vzay  in  which  the  Buddha  trains  his  sons.  He  seems 
to  take  no  notice;  he  is  biding  his  time;  he  tests  the  temper  of 
his  disciples.  “  Be  constant,”  he  says,  “  in  sulxluing  your  low 
dispositions,”  and  to  those  who  overcome  he  gives  his  wealth. 
As  J^vura  of  all  the  world  he  is  aware  of  the  circumstances  of 
being  of  every  grade.  He  indicates  their  duties,  consideiij  the 
variety  of  their  characters,  and  thus  foi*  ever  guides  them  to 
their  goal.  Here  he  is  pre.sented  as  Father  and  Heljjer, 
Providence  and  Friend. 

A  second  parable  -  tells  of  a  mighty  cloud  which  comes  up 

'  la  chap,  iv.  The  prose  form  apj>ear8  in  an  address  of  four  leading 
Elders  to  the  Bhagavat.  The  subset^uent  poem  if  ascribed  to  Maba* 
Kfg-yapa  only. 

^  Chap,  v„ 
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over  the  world,  and  sheds  its  fertilising  rain  on  mountain  and 
valley  throughout  the  wide  earth.  The  grasses  and  shrubs,  the 
herbs  and  trees  of  every  sort,  are  quickened  by  the  same  water. 
They  sprout  and  grow,  they  bloom  and  yield  their  fruit,  each 
after  its  kind,  by  its  own  laws,  still  partaking  of  one  and  the 
same  essence.  Such  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Buddha,  Like 
a  great  cloud  he  appears  in  the  world  to  refresh  the  withered 
and  promote  further  growth.  To  all  beings  does  he  proclaim 
the  Dharina  without  distinction,  instructing  all  alike,  depraved 
and  good,  sectarian,  heretic,  and  true  believer — “Inaccessible  to 
wv^ariness,  I  spread  in  season  the  rain  of  the  Truth.”  So  it  is 
affirmed  that  in  the  education  of  his  sons  the  Tathagata  is  equal 
and  not  unequal,  impartial  and  not  partial.  As  the  light  from 
sun  and  moon  shines  upon  all,  the  virtuous  and  wicked,  the 
fragrant  and  ill-smelling,  so  does  the  wisdom  of  the  All-Xnowing 
guide  all  beings  alike.  Here  are  the  Gospel  images,  the  sun 
that  shines  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  rain  that  falls  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust,  symbols  of  the  equal  beneficence  of  God. 
But  the  figure  of  the  great  loving  cloud  full  of  invigorating 
help  for  all,  is  the  emblem  of  something  more  than  natural 
bounty.  It  is  a  type  of  spiritual  energy,  of  educative  grace,  I’or 
ever  working  in  the  sphere  of  souls.  The  same  idea  lies  at  the 
heart  of  yet  another  parable  which  has  its  counterpart  in 
Johannine  teaching.  A  man  born  blind  ^  in  consequence  of  former 
sin  cannot  believe  what  he  is  told  about  the  scene  around,  A 
kindly  physician  searches  on  the  llinifdaya  for  four  rare  drugs,'^ 
and  opens  his  eyes.  He  is  at  first  elated  by  his  deliverance,  and 
supposes  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  knowledge.  Wise  seers 
convict  him  of  ignorance  in  which  he  takes  darkness  for  light 
and  light  for  darkness,  and  he  retires  from  the  world  and 
meditates  upon  the  higher  Wisdom.  Just  so  does  the  Tathagata, 
the  Great  Physician,  open  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  revealing 
different  truths  to  different  minds,  and  lead  them  finally  to  the 
vision  of  the  entire  Dharnm,  The  age-long  process  of  s{)iritual 
training  is  for  ever  going  on,  and  powers  divine  and  human  are 
linked  in  one  purpose  and  co-operate  for  one  end.  So  as  “all 
beings  are  his  children ;  ...  he  causes  all  to  reach  complete 
Nirvana”;®  and  in  the  fulness  of  universal  Buddhahood — for 
•  V.  p.  129  flf.  ®  The  Four  Truths.  ®  iii.  p.  81. 
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the  promise  runs,  “Ye  shall  all  become  Buddhas” — the  life  of 
communion  with  the  Eternal  will  be  at  last  attained. 

VI  . 

The  “I.otus’'  is  a  book  of  religion  and  not  of  pdiilosophy. 
Its  author  is  conscious  that  his  teaching  is  new,  and  he  does  not 
expect  it  to  be  at  once  or  generally  receive<l.  He  is  the  first 
herald  of  an  esoteric  Truth,  the  mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Adhyatmd  or  Supreme  Spirit.*  But  Buddhism  had  started  as  a 
peculiar  blend  of  philosophical  tliought  and  moral  culture,  and 
it  never  insisted  upon  any  form  of  metaphysical  or  auti-ine!ji- 
physicnl  orthodoxy,^  Just  as  it  accommodated  the  gods  of 
popular  devotion  within  its  field  of  transitory  existence,  so  also 
it  could  be  hospitable  to  different  interpretations  of  the  extenial 
world,  and  opposite  tendencies  to  natural  Uealism  and  Empiri¬ 
cal  Idealism  soon  Ix^gan  to  divide  its  schools.  The  Ijutui 
parades  vast  multitudes  of  devas  under  the  leadership  of 
Brahma  and  f^'iva, — Vishnu  is  significantly  aljsent,  though  his 
title  Punvshoitama  is  freely  ^lf)plied  to  f’akya  Muni  and  the 
multitudinous  Buddhas.  And  ju-.t  as  it  uses  again  and  again 
the  religious  terminology  of  Brahmanism,  it  glances  also  at  the 
language  of  philosophy.  When  the  future  destiny  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  discijde  (^ariputra  to  Perfect  Enlightenment  is  announced, 
some  of  the  venerable  Elders  are  moved  to  confess  tliat  in  spite 
of  the  Bhagavat’s  instruction  they  Jire  unable  to  realise  tlje  fact 
that  all  is  V^oid ;  ^  while  the  Bodhisattvas  of  high  degree  delight 
in  hearing  of  it.*  The  term  opens  up  very  different  modes  of 
thought.  Gotama  himself  employed  it  in  the  polemic  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  permanent  transmigrating  utian  or  seif,*  The 
world,  he  taught,  was  void  of  self;  no  soul  was  to  be  found  in 
eye  or  ear  or  any  organs  or  objects  of  sense;  nor  could  it  be 

*  AdhytUmikii-dhaniui-rahasyam,  chap.  x.  p.  219,  ‘‘the  tnuisceiideiit 
•pi ritual  esoteric , love  of  the  Giw”  (Keiu). 

*  Even  Gotania  himself  left  some  imjHjrUut  wmsccjiieuces  of  hi*  mam 
doctrine  (of  No  Self)  undetermined. 

*  Chap.  iv.  p.  99. 

*  Chap.  V.  41,  p.  127  ;  iv.  45,  p.  114. 

*  Thu  IVdi  term  sunilnta  (Saiiskr,  funi/iita)  doe-s  not  (x;cur  iu  Uie  early 
Ujianisl'.ada.  Whether  Cotama  borrowiKl  it  from  previoua  philo«jojihicaI 
use,  or  f]r.st  employed  it  hiiuaelf,  must  remain  uncertain. 
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discovered  in  the  co-ordinating  manas  which  organised  the  sense 
impressions  for  thought,  or  in  the  higher  consciousness.^  All 
these  were,  therefore,  in  that  sense  “void.”  Similarly  there 
was  an  “Emancipation  of  Thought”  which  was  “void,”  empty 
of  the  three  fires  of  passion,  ill-will,  and  infatuation,  or  lust, 
hate,  and  dulness,  whose  extinction  brought  the  blessed  calm  of 
Nirvana.^  The  “Void”  accordingly  became  a  designation  of 
this  aspect  of  Buddhist  holiness.  It  was  the  “pasture”  or 
“  field  ”  of  the  Arahat  or  saint.^  But  by  a  process  which  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  trace  in  detail,  the  doctrine  of  the  “  Void” 
received  a  wholly  new  philosophical  application.  A  precious 
link  would  indeed  be  available  if  it  were  possible  to  attribute 
to  Ayvaghosha,  the  poet,  scholar,  and  musicia!i  at  the  court  oi‘ 
Kanishka,  the  Kushan  sovereign  of  North-West  India  (about 
A.D.  120),  the  text  known  as  “The  Awakening  of  Faith  in  the 
Mahayana.”  *  But  the  incongruity  of  the  doctnnes  of  this  book 
with  the  poem  known  as  the  Bi^ddha-chuiita,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  was  his  composition,®  renders  his  authorship  in 

>  Sai/iyutta  Nikdya,  iv.  p.  54. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  ‘297,  ceto-vimutti  su/lM  rdijcnit,  smiM  dosena,  m/hld  mohena. 

*  Op.  Phuinvi,ajiiul<t,  vii.  92,  m/iiiato  animitto  ca  vimukko  yesum  gocaro. 
The  adjective  animitto,  “  without  marks,”  is  also  applied  to  the  cdu-viiavtti 
juBt  named.  A  third  term  is  also  applied  to  tnmuklio  in  iJh'ji,  atthukalhd 
p.  172,  appanihita,  “  not  hankered  after  ”(cp.  Aung  and  Mrs  Kliys  Davids, 
Vompitndium  of  l‘hilosophy,  1910,  p.  2)1),  where  they  are  all  identified  as 
names  of  Nihhiina,  and  su/'u'uito  vimokho  is  exjdained  by  tlie  absence  of  rdya- 
doaa-moha.  The  same  tliree  terms  are  also  applied  to  pluisso  or  contact, 
Samyutta  Nikdya,  iv.  295,  and  to  samddhi,  religious  meditation,  ibid.,  p.  297. 
They  reappear  in  the  Lotus,  iv.  p.  99,  ydnyatihiimittdpranihUani  sarvam,  where 
they  apparently  characterise  the  “all  "or  universe.  If  so,  their  meaning 
has  been  already  diverted  from  the  “unconditioned”  character  of  Nirvana 
to  the  metaphysical  unreality  of  the  e.xternal  world,  llowdid  this  tran.sfer 
take  place  unless  fiinya  had  already  pos.se.ssed  that  meaning  before  (loUima 
took  it  over  for  his  own  purposes?  It  seetus  le.ss  likely  that  later  teaching 
sliould  have  appropriated  it  in  a  new  connection  when  ( Jotama  had  stamped 
it  with  a  distinct  ethical  significance. 

*  Op.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India  (1904),  p.  225. 

‘  Tianslated  from  the  Chine.se  version  of  a.d.  710  (an  earlier  one  is  dated 
654)  by  Teitaro  Suzuki,  Chicago  (1900).  Cp.  Dr  T.  Richard,  The  New 
Testament  of  Higher  Buddhism  (1910). 

®  Cp.  Cowell,  in  SEE,  xlix.,  and  Winteruitz,  (Jesch.  der  Iv/l.  Lit.,  ii.  (erste 
Halfle),  203  If. 
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the  highest  degree  doubtfuld  We  must  be  content,  therefore, 
to  indicate  the  new  significance  of  the  “  Void''  as  it.  appears  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mudhyttinukas  or  school  of  “  the  Mean." 
Its  reputed  founder  Nagarjuna  was  a  ISnlhinan  from  South  India. 
Legend  gatliered  around  his  name  and  obscured  the  details  of 
his  life.  That  he  was  trained  in  one  of  the  whools  of  philo¬ 
sophy  before  his  conversion  to  IJuddhism  may  be  inferreil  from 
the  nietaphysical  doctrines  which  he  intnxluced  into  tJ)e  Gieat 
Vehicle  a  generation  or  two  after  A(,-vagho^ha  had  passed  away.* 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  throughout  tlie  sixteen  great  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India  he  was  known  /is  a  “Buddha  without  his  char¬ 
acteristic  marks,"  and  his  work.s  were  resjx-cted  as  if  they  had 
been  tlie  Buddha’s  own  words.  Prophecy  foretold  his  birth  and 
assigntd  to  him  the  function  of  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Aslikas  (Natural  Realists)  on  one  side,  and  their  opjxments 
the  A^djstikiu  (Sceptics)  on  the  other.^  Thus,  like  the  original, 
teacliing  of  Gotama,  which  provided  a  Middle  Way  betwc-en 
the  Eternalists  and  the  AnnihilationisLs,^  the  founder  of  the 
Madhyiiiiakas  sought  to  mark  out  a  Middle  Way  between  the 
aflirmation  and  the  denial  of  all  existence.  A  long  list  of  works 
was  attached  to  his  name,  and  the  first  Aphorism  ascribed  to  him 
expressed  his  homage  to  the  Perfectly  Enlighteiuxl  who  h.ad 
taught  that  the  origin  and  destruction  of  the  universe  were 
but  appearance,  it  had  neither  begun  nor  would  it  ceiese  to  lx‘, 
it  ctmld  not  be  annihilated  nor  would  it  last  for  ever,  it  never 
came  into  being  and  would  never  pass  away.'’  What  was  the 
meaning  of  these  riddles 

The  Madhyamaka  philosophy  started  from  the  distinction 

I 

‘  So  two  of  Su/uk.i’'p  most  distiuguUhcd  fellow-scholars,  Profesbors, 
Aiasiiki  and  Takakusu.  ■ 

*  Keni,  Maniidl  of  llmhihxsta,  p.  122  f.,  places  hiui  towards  the  end  of 
tlie  second  fceutmy  and  Wiiiternitz,  cit.,  p.  263,  followb.  Watters 
ii.  204,  with  some  he.iitalioii,  adopts  the  third  century.  Poinysiu  prefers  an 
earlier  date. 

^  Cp.  Nunjio,  Twelve  Japanese  Bruldhut  SevU,  p.  48  f. 

‘  Cp.  ante,  p.  10  f. 

*  Cp.  Journal  of  the  ihuhlhul  Text  Society  (Calcutta,  181)5),  iL  7  ;  Poussin, 
M nlainddhyivmaka- Kdr iki$  (St  Petercbouig,  ll>03),  jf.  11. 

*  Cp.  Kern,  Manual,  p.  127  ;  PoutaiD,  ]!hU<ltUxx4tiie  (Uvy*)),  p.  195  fl. ; 
Suiuki,  Uutlineji  of  Mahdydiui  lliuLlhUm,  p.  1)5  tf. 
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between  two  kinds  of  truth.  The  first  concerns  the  world  of 
our  common  experience,  which  from  the  empirical  point  of 
view  is  real  enough.  We  are  involved  in  the  round  of  rebirths; 
the  processes  of  thought  or  action  are  for  ever  going  on ;  we 
are  laying  up  merit  or  demerit;  and  the  moral  passion  of 
Buddhism  had  sufficient  vitality  to  maintain  the  energy  of  the 
ethical  life  through  the  most  relentless  affirmation  that  meta¬ 
physically  it  was  all  “empty,”  destitute  of  reality,  founded 
upon  illusion.  The  world  as  we  view  it  is  no  solid  earth  or 
fretted  vault  of  sky  ;  those  are  only  the  shifting  sense-perceptions 
of  our  consciousness;  they  do  not  correspond  with  what  h. 
The  whole  dualism  of  subject  and  object  is  a  false  di\ision, 
“void”  of  truth  (^■un^a),  and  our  object  must  ba  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  this  fundamental  error  and  recognise  that  r.either 
affirmation  nor  denial  on  that  plane  of  thought  has  any  niean- 
ing.  There  is,  indeed,  so  much  congruity  even  in  these  errors 
that  we  can  classify  these  appearances  and  actually  reason  upon 
them.  And  this  is  a  kind  of  truth,  but  it  is  temporary  and 
conditional.  It  covers  the  world  with  a  veil  of  illusion.^  The 
Buddha’s  aim  is  to  deliver  men  from  this  illusion,  for  it  is  the 
cause  of  their  misery.  They  have  created  all  kinds  of  relations 
out  of  “  emptiness,”  and  they  are  entangled  in  them  like  the 
flies  in  a  spider’s  web.  Had  not  the  Teacher  laid  it  down  that 
“  there  is  no  wife  here,  nor  husband,  no  being,  no  living  soul, 
no  person  ?  All  these  phenomena  {dharvias)  are  without 
reality.”*  A  mendicant  brother  whose  sight  is  affected  thinks 
he  sees  flies  or  hairs  in  his  abnsbowl,  and  endeavours  to  remove 
them.®  “  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  asks  some  clear-sighted  passer- 

*  Loka-tw/ivtiti-salya,  according  to  tho  Indian  inUirpretation  of  the 
difficult  word  samviiti.  Kern  understands  it  in  the  sense  of  “reason,”  and 
BupjMJses  that  tho  second  and  higher  kind  lies  outside  its  domain.  But  cp. 
Cantideva,  BodJticarydvatara,  ix.  2,  “Sainvrtlih  iJaramurtha^ca  satya- 
dvayaiu  idaip  luatain.” 

*  Cp.  Lotus,  xiii.  17-20,  p.  2G7.  Kern  wrongly  translates  dharrnas  by 
“laws.”  The  word  is  a  constant  difficulty.  On  p.  222  we  read  “What  is 
the  pulpit  of  the  Tathagatal”  Sauskr.  (p.  231),  his  (//lanadsajwt,  literally 
“  his  truth  (or  teaching)  seat.”  The  answer  is  with  a  play  on  the  word 
dharma,  his  sarva-dharma-fuinjatd-prave^a,  his  “penetration  into  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  all  phenomena." 

3  Poussin,  BoinW/imae,  p,  192,  the  stock  illustration  of  the  Madhyainakas. 
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by,  looking  into  the  bowl  and  seeing  that  it  is  empty.  **  I  am 
taking  out  the  flies  and  the  hair.”  But  there  are  no  flies  or 
hair  in  the  bowl.”  Yet  still  the  man  ol*  troubled  sight  persists. 
It  is  a  very  homely  parable,  'i'he  suflerer  from  ophthalmia  is 
the  type  of  the  man  who  is  involvt^d  in  the  illusion  of  pseudo¬ 
reality.  The  questioner  \vho  tries  to  convince  him  of  his  error 
stands  for  the  Buddha  and  his  “  supreme  truth.”  *  He  perceives 
that  neither  aflinnation  nor  negation  of  the  flies  and  hair  has 
any  real  meaning.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  field  at  all.  The 
recognition  of  this  apparitional  or  dream-like  character  of  our 
common  knowledge  is  the  first  step  towards  the  apprehension 
of  the  Absolute.  The  true  knowledge  is,  however,  itself  a  non¬ 
knowledge  ;  it  refuses  to  assert  anything  of  the  ultimate 
Reality;  it  .says  “I  do  not  know,”  not  in  the  spirit  of  agnostic 
denial,  but  in  the  sense  that  “a  God  who  is  understood  is  no 
God.”“  Hence  this,  too,  is  “void.”  It  transcends  all  the  op¬ 
positions  of  being  and  not-lx'ing,  of  the  abiding  and  the 
phenomenal,  the  permanent  and  the  transient,  of  subject  and 
object,  of  mind  and  matter.  It  contains  nothing  concrete  or 
individual,  making  it  an  object  of  particularisation.  Contriwitt-d 
with  the  empirical  reality  of  sensible  existences  it  is  “void”; 
just  as  the  empirical  reality  of  change  and  succession  in  its  turn 
contrasted  with  the  thing-in-itself  is  “void.”  Here  thought  is 
landed  in  universal  desolation.  A  hollow  illusion  and  a  blank 
Absolute  confront  each  other.  Nothing  but  an  extraordinary 
vigour  of  moral  enthusiasm  could  have  carried  believers  throigh 
the  cult  of  an  illusory  Buddha  to  reach  an  illusory  Nirvana.  ’  It 
was  a  singular  result  of  this  method  that  everything  was  doubted 
except  the  doubt.  If  everything  is  void,  said  the  objector, 
if  nothing  arises  or  passes  away,  there  can  be  no  Noble  Truths, 
no  “fruit”  of  good  or  evil  deeds, “  no  conduct  of  life  along  the 
Eightfold  Noble  Path,  no  Dharma,  no  Sangha,  and  no  Buddha. 

*  Paratiu'lrtkd-satya. 

Cp.  the' old  Upanishad  formula,  “iieti  ueti,”  and  the  “ru'gative’’ 
theologies  of  the  tVest,  Lect.  VI.,  below,  pp.  325,  342. 

*  This  denial  of  the  resulta  of  action  was  a  heresy  of  the  gravest  kind  ; 
it  cut  otf  the  roots  of  good,  md  led  meu  to  hell.  Adherence  to  “voidnesa** 
was  said  to  Ijc  “  iucurable,”  aud  kept  the  adherent  in  the  mmitlra  without 
means  of  escape  (Poussin). 
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Not  80,  replied  Nngarjuna;  beneath  the  conventions  of  our 
common  life,  concealed  by  apparent  truth,  lies  the  doctrine  of 
the  Supreme  Truth  which  quenches  all  craving  and  brings 
inward  peace.  For  who  will  continue  to  desire  that  which  he 
knows  doi's  not  exist 

In  due  time  philosophy  avenged  itself  on  these  negations. 
The  experience  which  was  thus  described  as  “  empty  ”  was,  after 
all,  a  fact.  What,  then,  wasi  its  nature,  what  was  its  origin, 
what  determined  its  form,  what  explained  its  matter  ?  “  Ernpty  ” 
was  the  opposite  of  “  full  ” ;  fulness  implied  something  contained 
and  something  containing.  What  was  it  tliat  kept  the  contents 
together  ?  Where  was  the  principle  which  supplied  the  outline, 
or  constituted  the  boundary,  that  marked  out  an  interior  into 
which,  or  out  of  which,  experience  could  flow  ?  The  answer 
to  such  questions  was  found  in  the  second  great  school  of 
Mahriyanist  doctrine,  known  as  the  Yogdcliaraov  “  Yoga-Rule,”  ^ 
founded  or  developed  by  Asanga  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
or  early  in  the  fifth  century.  He  was  the  oldest  of  three  brothers, 
belonging  to  a  Brahman  family  in  Peshawar.^  What  influences 
led  them  to  take  orders  in  Buddhism  is  not  recorded ;  they  all 
joined  the  school  of  the  SariHhil-vddins  or  Realists.  But  in 
the  midst  of  Mahayanist  teaching  Asanga  sought  to  understand 
the  conception  of  the  “  Void,”  and  strove  by  meditation  to  free 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  desire.  Deeply  engaged  in  the 
austere  practices  of  Yoga  which  had  played  a  great  part  in 
Buddhism  (as  in  all  tlie  liigher  systems  of  philosophy ‘‘)  since  its 
first  days,  he  aspired  to  attain  the  vision  of  “Supreme  Truth.^ 
lA;g<‘Tid  attributed  to  him  the  intention  of  suicide  in  his  failure 

,  *  On  the  type  of  religious  experience  generated  in  thi.s  school,  cp.  Qanti- 
deva’s  Ecdhicarydvatdra,  below',  p.  100.  The  “  Void  ”  was  also  the  theme  of 
the  group  of  works  included  in  Nepal  under  the  title  of  Pyajiid-Pdruviitd, 
the  “Perfect  Ono.sis”  or  “ Transcendental  Knowledge”  ;  ep.  Mitra,  op.  cih, 
p.  177  If.,  which  began  to  he  known  in  China  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
(Nanjio,  OataL,  19).  Ymin  Chwarig  wa.s  engaged  in  translating  tlie  Great 
Sutra  (in  2t>0,000  Samskrit  verses  !)  in  the  years  OGU-COl,  and  completed 
the  work  before  his  death  (Heal,  fd/t,  p.  217). 

'■>  A1.SO  as  the  Vijndiux-vddin. 

^  Cp.  Prof.  Sylvain  Levi,  Mahdijdtui-Sfitrdlai/ikdra  (1911),  ii.  2  ;  Winter- 
nitz,  oj).  cit.,  p.  255. 

*  See  Lect.  IV.,  p.  211  II. 
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and  despair.  Rescued  by  the  Arahat  Pindola,  who  discerned  his 
danger  afar  off,  he  ascended  to  the  Tusita  heaven,  and  there 
received  the  instruction  of  the  future  Buddha  Maitreya  on  the 
mystery  of  Vacuity.  After  all,  the  inward  apprehensiorn  of 
sublime  Reality  recfuired  something  positive  to  apprehend.  In 
universal  negation  there  was  no  road  to  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  whole  problem  of  the  relation  of  phenomenal  experience  to 
the  Absolute. 

Behind  Asanga  lay  the  philosophies  of  the  Brahmanical 
schools  and  the  opposing  schemes  of  early  Buddhist  Empirical 
Idealism  and  the  Natural  Realism  which  he  had  himst'lf  embraced. 
Foreign  influences  had  penetrated  the  north- western  culture; 
Greek  art  liad  exercised  a  far-reaching  influence  on  Buddhist 
sculpture;  Greek  science  had  lent  terms  to  Hindu  astronomy; 
different  types  of  Gnostic  speculation  were  spread  through 
Western  Asia,  and  the  religion  of  .Manes  had  made  its  way 
from  the  Meditenanean  to  Turkestan.  Wdiat  conimerce  of 
ideas  may  have  been  promoted  by  travel  and  trade  it  ia  not 
possible  to  define.  But  it  may  at  least  be  noted  that  Christian 
writers  from  the  fourth  century  onwju'ds  connect  the  origins  of 
Maidchaiism  with  a  certain  Terebinthus-Buddha  who  claimed 
miraculous  birth  and  taught  a  doctrine  of  transmigration.*  If 
these  names  and  ideas  could  have  gained  a  footing  in  Syria,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  suggestions  of  Platonic  or  Neoplatonic 
thought  might  have  reached  India.  But  the  ultimates  of 
metaphysical  speculation  are  few,  and  there  is  no  need  to  invoke 
an  alien  stimulus  for  the  course  of  Asanga's  incjuiry  into  the 
constitution  of  his  own  mind.  What,  he  aske^l  himself,  was  the 
real  organ  or  instrument  of  knowlij  dge  ?  It  was  easy  enough  to 
show  that  our  senses  often  play  u.s  false,  and  give  inaccurate 
reports  of  the  external  world.  ^Vhat  la}'  at  the  back  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  rendered  its  various  forms  possible?  Buddhism  had 
early  fixed  attention  on  the  vianas  as  the  agent  which  co-ordinated 
the  impressions  of  sense  and  with  the  help  of  vijnUna  (sometimes 
ecjui valent  to  “consciousness,”  sometimes  more  narrowly  limited 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Disputation  of  Archelaus  with  Maura  (Routh, 
luiiqui(v  Sacnv,  v.  3-2(K3,  lii.),  6up{)Osed  to  have  tiken  pliice  alx)ut 
A.n.  277.  The  work  (whether  genuine  or  fictitious)  was  known  to  Jerome 
ami  K]iiphanius  in  the  fourth  century. 
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to  “cognition”)  turned  them  into  perceptions  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  knowledge.  Beneath  their  endless  variety  and 
transient  succession  there  must  be  some  permanent  element, 
some  “home”  or  “abode”  of  this  power  {filaya-vijhdna),  where 
these  transformations  took  place  and  the  edifice  of  thought  was 
reared.  Here  was  the  ground  of  the  whole  fabric  of  our  interior 
activity.  It  was  not  a  person  or  a  soul,  it  had  no  separate 
individuality ;  to  that  doctrine  of  early  Buddhism  Asanga 
remained  faithful.  It  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
principle  or  energy  involved  in  all  feelings  and  judgments,  and 
it  was  expressed  in  the  bottom  affirmation  of  consciousness, 
“I  am.”^  Here  was  the  potency  which  gave  all  fleeting  im¬ 
pressions  their  form,  and  was  consequently  superior  in  value  to 
them  alt.  It  dwells  in  each  as  a  common  element  from  mind  to 
mind  throughout  the  whole  hierarchy  of  existence,  and  provides 
the  means  for  the  mystical  apprehension  of  the  Final  Unity. 
Of  this  apprehension  the  agent  or  instrument  was  Bodhi,  the 
“  Enlightenment  ”  which  was  the  abstract  essence  of  the  Dharmu, 
and  was  concretely  realised  in  the  infinite  multitude  of  the 
Buddhas.  Here  is  the  true  Absolute,  w  hich  excludes  all  duality, 
and  the  aim  of  the  disciple  is  to  rise  to  its  full  discernment 
through  the  ten  stages  of  Bodhisattvaship  from  the  first  entry 
on  the  course  in  Joy  up  to  the  final  Unction  in  the  sacred 
Cloud,  when  he  is  prepared  to  attain  Perfect  Illumination  and 
become  a  Buddha.^ 

To  this  type  of  thought  Prof.  Max  Miiller  proposed  to  give 
the  title  Bodhi-ism,  to  distinguish  it  from  ttie  early  teach¬ 
ing  of  Gotama.  It  is  laboriously  expounded  in  the  Chinese 
translation  of  the  Surahgama  Sutra,  ascribed  to  Kumarajiva, 
A.D.  384-417.^  Its  vast  extent  (Beal  reckons  it  as  long  as 
the  New  Testament)*  has  probably  prevented  scholars  from 
attempting  to  grapple  with  it,  and  the  abstract  by  Prof.  Beal 
must  be  received  with  some  reserve.  But  the  main  course  of 
its  argument  seems  fairly  clear.  Seated  in  the  preaching  hall 

*  Cp.  Levi,  ii.  20. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  68.  Ldvi,  op.  cit.,  ii.  21-27,  has  delineated  the  8})ecial 
forms  of  the  Ten  Stages  in  Asanga’s  scheme. 

*  Nanjio,  Catal.,  399. 

*  Catena,  p.  286. 
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of  the  famous  Jeta-grove,  the  Buddha  inquires  of  Ananda  whit 
causes  led  him  to  become  a  disciple.  He  saw  the  thirty-two 
marks,  he  replies,  in  their  golden  splendour,  and  he  felt  in  his 
mind  the  delight  of  love.  “  Then  where  is  your  sight,”  is  the 
Buddha’s  next  question,  “and  where  is  your  mind?”.  “In 
my  eyes  without  me  in  my  head,”  is  the  answer,  “and  in  the 
understanding  heart  within.”  A  series  of  Socratic  thrusts 
drives  Ananda  from  one  position  to  another,  till  the  final 
suggestion  that  the  mind  is  without  local  habitation,  indefinite 
and  unattached,  independent  in  fact  of  space,  is  triumphantly 
refuted.  The  Buddlja  then  introduces  the  fundamental  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  conditioned  mind  entangled  in  the  net 
of  sense-experience,  and  the  True  Nature,  the  ultimate  ground 
of  all  thinking.  Sitting  on  his  lion  throne  he  lays  his  hand  on 
Ananda’s  head  and  declares  :  “  Every  phenomenon  that  presents 
itself  to  our  knowledge  is  but  the  manifestation  of  Mind.  The 
entire  theory  of  the  causes  of  production  throughout  the  infinite 
worlds  is  simply  the  result  of  Mind,  which  is  the  true  substratum 
of  all.”  1 

When  Ananda  respectfully  suggests  that  this  involves  the 
heresy  that  there  is  a  true  personal  Ego  diffused  throughout 
the  univei-se,  the  conclusion  is  evaded  by  a  reference  to  the 
unreality  of  the  world  as  we  know  it.  A  man  afflicted  wiiE 
cataract  sees  a  five-coloured  shadow  round  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
The  circular  halo  has  no  existence  independent  of  the  lamp  or 
of  the  diseased  eye.  The  visible  scene,  in  the  same  way,  wi'ii 
its  mountains  and  rivers,  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  cataract  on 
the  True  Sight.  Banish  the  influences  which  have  mingled 
w  ith  the  True,  and  you  may  put  an  end  to  the  causes  of  life 
and  death  and  reach  “  the  Perfection  of  Bodhi,  the  Ever  Pure 
and  Composed  Heart,  the  Changeless  Condition  of  Accomplished 
Wisdom.”'^  Under  these  and  similar  exhortations  the  whole 
assembly  by, the  Buddha’s  power  perceives  that  all  things  in 
the  universe  are  all  alike  the  primeval  Heart  of  Bodhi  which 
comprehends  all  things  in  itself;  and  in  a  rapture  of  aspiration 
they  desire  to  be  the  means  of  converting  endle.ss  worlds  of 
beings  and  causing  them  to  exj)erience  the  aame  deep  heart 
of  gratitude.  “Thus  would  we  return  the  boundless  love  of 
>  Beal,  p.  303.  *  Ibul.,  p.  329. 
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the  Buddha,  and  rescue  the  countless  beings  yet  immersed  in 
sin,  and  in  the  end  with  them  find  Ilest.”^ 

VII 

The  Great  Vehicle  thus  exhibits  the  Buddha  in  incessant 
activity  and  yet  presents  him  as  “completely  extinct.'"  Its 
teachers  inherited  the  language  which  described  him  as  dead, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  him  to  be  everywhere  and  for 
ever  alive.  To  harmonise  the.se  opposites  and  provide  the 
believer  with  an  imaginative  form  in  which  they  might  dwell 
together  wtis  the  object  of  the  perplexing  doctrine  of  the 
Tri-kaija  or  “Three  Bodies.'”-  Undeveloped  in  the  Lotm,  it 
comes  into  view  in  the  later  literature,  and  held  its  own  for 
centuries  ;  its  last  definite  trace  occurs  in  an  inscription  by  a 
pious  Chinese  pilgrim  named  Yun  Chu  at  Buddha-(raya  in  10!i2. 
It  has  some  analogy  with  the  Hindu  'rri-Murti  or  “'rriple 
Form,'”^  and  in  the  employment  of  the  .sacred  number  Three 
it  could  lend  itself  to  something  bearing  a  remote  resemblance 
to  the  Christian  Trinity.^ 

It  had  already  been  observed  that  a  very  close  relation  was 
early  established  between  the  Buddha  and  his  Dhamma. 
Among  his  titles  was  Dhamtna-kui/a,  “ Dhamma- bodied.”*  So 
intimately  were  they  connected,  so  complete  in  fact  was  their 
identification,  that  the  Buddha  could  say  to  the  venerable 
V'akkali  in  the  Bamboo-grove  at  Ilajagriha,  “He  that  sees  the 
Dhamma  see.s  me,  and  he  who  sees  me  sees  the  Dhamma.”* 

'  Iteal,  p.  34.'}  f.  Cp.  the  eimilar  doctrines  of  extreme  idealism  in  tlie 
“  Diamond-Cutter,”  SHE,  xlix.  pt.  ii.  (with  Max  Midler’s  introduction), 
first  translated  into  Chinese,  384-417,  and  the  larger  and  smaller  Prajiid- 
I’linanitd-J fridaya  Stitras  in  the  same  volume. 

®  M.  Poussin  has  lavished  upon  it  a  wealth  of  learning  in  the  JRAS 
(1900),  “  The  Three  Bodies  of  a  Buddha,”  p.  943  If. ;  and  it  is  exjjoimded  in 
less  techni(!al  form  by  Suzuki,  Outlines  of  Alahdydnu  Jhiddhisni,  x.  and  xi. 

*  Brahma,  Vishnu,  (^iva ;  cp.  Lect.  V.,  p.  270. 

*  Cp.  Beal,  Catena,  p.  10,  on  the  works  of  a  Chinese  Buddhist,  Jin  Ch’au 
of  Pekin,  published  by  the  Emperor  Wan  Leih  in  1573,  on  the  relation 
of  the  three  Itfslies  to  the  one  Substance,  Cp.  Sdderbloni  on  “  Holy  Triads,” 
in  Transactions  of  the  Third  Conyress/or  the  Hist,  of  ltd.,  Oxford,  ii.  400. 

’’  Lect.  I.,  ante,  p,  40. 

*  Sayiyutta  Nikdya,  iiL  122  ;  Itivuttaka,  p.  91. 
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After  his  death  the  Dhanima  and  the  Viriaya  will  take  his  place 
as  Teacherd  The  Dhamma  is  thus  a  kind  of  continuum  of  his 
living  energy,  a  survival  of  the  Master’s  moral  actinty  un¬ 
embarrassed  by  decay  of  his  material  form.  It  is  an  impaljiable 
presence  which  provides  a  permanent  standard  of  truth  and  a 
fountain  of  energy  for  all  believers.  When  King  Milinda  asks 
the  venerable  Nagasena  whether  the  Buddha  can  be  pointed  out 
as  here  or  there,  the  Elder  promptly  answers,  “No,  the  Blessed 
One  has  come  to  an  end,  and  it  cannot  l>e  pointed  out  of  him 
that  he  is  here  or  there.  But  in  the  Dhunima-kuya  he  can  be 
pointed  out,  for  tlie  Dhamma  was  preache'!  by  the  Blessed 
One.”-  The  doctrine  thus  started  with  an  imaginative  con¬ 
ception  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Buddha  in  his  Teaching. 
For  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ideal  and  unchanging 
Dhamma  which  was  proclaimed  in  the  same  terms  by  every 
menilx'r  of  the  long  succession  ;  and  the  unity’  of  the  Dhamma 
provided  a  basis  for  the  later  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
Buddhas.^  The  Truth  was  immutable,  and  those  who  revealed  it 
were  no  more  many  but  One.  Behind  an  everlasting  Dhamma 
stood  an  Absolute  and  Eternal  Buddha. 

In  the  presence  of  this  transcendent  Reality’  the  Dfiarma- 
kdya  received  a  totally  new  iuterprebition.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
religious  tradition,  it  became  a  metaplusical  entity.  What  was 
the  relation  of  the  Buddha  in  his  immutabilit>  to  the  world  of 
our  experience  ?  He  was  the  ground  of  all  existenc-e,  the 
ultimate  source  whence  all  ])henomena  proceerl,  the  principle 
of  identity  beneath  all  diversity.  To  this  principle  scholastic 

*  DUjha  Nikdya,  ii.  154  ;  Dialogiuji,  ii.  171. 

^  SUE,  xixv.  114.  Ill  jiiiiticular  it  came  to  be  identified  with  a 
famous  Sanskrit  verse,  “  Whatever  (Uiaruiaii  arise  from  some  cause,  of  tbe^ 
the  Tathagatas  have  declared  the  cause,  and  their  cessation  (or  deutructinu) 
likewise  has  been  declared  by  tbe  Great  tlramana.”  A  Sutra  translated 
into  Chinese  by  Divilkara,  a.I).  6b0,  relates  that  thin  was  Bjxjkea  by  the 
Buddha  to  Avalokiteyvara  in  the  lieaveii  of  the  Tbirty-tbiee  Gods  (under 
the  lordship  of  Iiulra,  6n  the  aummit  of  Mount  ileru).  It  was  to  be  written 
down  and  jdaced  in  a  memorial  shrine  as  the  Buddha’s  Dharvut-kdya  ;  cp. 
Nanjio,  Catalogue,  52.'3.  On  the  wide  diirusiou  of  the  formula  in  cave- 
inscriptions  as  well  as  in  literature,  see  Burgess,  lUjjort  ou  tlw:  Elura  Cat's 
TenipkA  (1883),  p.  13. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  41. 
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philosophy  gave  the  awkward  name  Tathata,  “trueness,”  i.e. 
“true  nature,”^ — that  inner  essence  which  was  the  foundation 
and  support  of  the  whole  universe,  with  all  its  infinite  variety 
of  phases  and  conditions  determining  the  samsdra  under  the 
I-AW  of  the  Deed.  These  conditions  had  very  early  received 
the  name  of  dhamirm,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  Dharrna- 
Icdya  acquired  quite  a  new  meaning.  It  came  to  denote  that 
which  lay  beneath  all  phenomena,  but  continually  jnanifested 
itself  through  them.  It  was  identical  with  Supreme  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  with  the  Perfect  Knowledge.'^  Herein  lay  the  dhannatd 
of  all  the  Buddhas,  the  primal  element  common  to  them  all. 
This  intrinsic  nature  (sva-hhdva)  of  course  transcended  the 
temporal  incidents  of  birth  and  death.  It  was  declared  to  be 
invisible,  undefiled,  unchanging.  The  modern  Japanese  scholar 
who  finds  the  word  “God”  unsuitable  to  describe  the  object  of 
his  religious  faith,  because  it  suggests  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary 
Creator  a!id  does  not  recognise  the  truth  of  moral  causation, 
of  the  Deed  and  its  fruit,®  tells  us  that  the  Dharma-kdya  is 
actually  his  God.  This  is  the  Reality  beyond  all  limitations  of 
the  transient  and  apparent.  This  is  the  omnipresent  immanent 
energy  of  the  whole  universe,  and  in  it  we  “live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.”  On  this  the  disciple  meditates  with  a  kind  of 
triumphant  joy,  and  to  realise  communion  with  it  is  the  aim  of 
long  moral  discipline  and  spiritual  concentration.  “Homage 
to  the  incomparable  Dharma-hody  of  the  Conquerors,”  sang  the 
philosophical  poet,*  “  which  is  neither  one  nor  multiple,  which 
supports  the  great  blessing  of  salvation  for  oneself  and  for  one’s 
neighbour  .  .  .  unique  in  its  kind,  diffused,  transcendent,  and 
to  Ikj  known  by  every  one  in  himself.”  As  the  pious  pilgrim 
Yun  Chu  contemplates  its  sublime  and  mysterious  Reality  above 
the  phenomenal  sequence  of  causes  and  effects,  abiding  through¬ 
out  all  time  without  entanglement  in  a  world  of  change,  the 

*  Soniftiiues  more  fully  bhuta-tathaUi,  “  truenesa  of  being." 

*  Bodhi,  Prajnd  Pdramltd. 

*  Or  because  of  Christian  associations  with  a  Being  who  “cjiuaed  the 
downfall  of  mankind,  and,  touched  by  the  pang  of  remorse,  sent  down  his 
only  Son  to  save  the  depraved"  (Suzuki,  Outhnes,  ]).  21!)). 

*  Poussin,  JliAS  (190(5),  p.  955,  suggests  Niigarjuna  (f) ;  cp.  Uvi  in 
M.  Chavannes’  article  on  the  Chinese  Inscriptions  at  Buddha-Gayu,  in  liev. 
dt  I'llistoire  det  Jteligions,  iixiv.  17  ;  and  Nanjio,  Catalogue,  lOGG. 
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language  of  gratitude  and  praise  is  exhausted,  the  meaning  of 
his  religion  breaks  upon  him  as  though  he  had  never  under¬ 
stood  it  before,  “  I  have  met  for  this  time  this  Body  pure 
and  calm.”^ 

By  its  very  nature  the  Dhanna-kdya  could  not  lie  comjxacted 
into  a  human  form.  When  a  Buddha  appeared  among  men  or 
in  any  one  of  the  innumerable  worlds,  he  needed,  therefore,  a 
body  of  some  other  kind.  Historic  Buddhism  provided  one  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  nourish^xl  with 
food,  refreshed  by  sleep,  subject  to  all  natural  processes  from 
birth  to  death.  It  was,  indeed,  adorned  with  the  Thirty-two 
Marks  of  Maha-Puruslia,  and  in  that  respect  surpassed  the 
common  frame  which  the  believer  was  taught  to  regard  as  a 
mere  bundle  of  loathsome  impurities.  Piety  soon  be^an  to 
demand  that  the  Buddha  should  be  lifted  alxive  all  liability  to 
weakness  or  defilement,  and  the  early  ellbrts  of  thought  in  this 
direction  have  been  already  described.*  In  the  Lotus  the* 
Docetic  tendency  is  full  blown ;  the  Buddha  only  seems  to  be 
born  and  die,  to  enter  intc»  Nirvana,  to  Ixx-ome  extinct. 
Whether  on  this  earth  in  the  fashion  of  (^Vikya  Muni,  or  in 
other  realms  among  other  tieings,  he  assumes  a  temjmrary  body, 
fabricateil  for  the  specific  purpose,  and  condescends  to  transform 
himself  so  as  to  Ijecome  vis  ihle  to  gods  or  demons.  Such  bodies 
could  be  produced  and  laid  aside,  as  his  manifestations  were 
re{)cated  from  age  to  age  and  world  to  world;  they  went  by 
the  name  of  Ninndna-kayuy  “  creation-body,”  wrought  by  the 
Buddlia's  wondrous  power  to  bring  succour  to  men,  said  Yun 
Chu,  in  the  midst  of  life’s  “fire,”^  the  cure  for  all  ills,  for  the 
children  of  his  great  compassion. 

But  there  was  yet  a  third  form  corresponding  to  the  incessant 
activity  of  the  Buddlia  to  save  and  bless.  He  is  the  Eternal 
Teacher,  for  ever  sending  forth  the  Truth  which  will  rescue  Ure 
various  orders  of  creatures  from  their  suffering  and  sin.  As  he 
sits  in  scene  after  stene  in  the  ImIus  upon  the  Vulture’s  Peak, 
he  is  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  his  beneficent  work  in  myriads 

*  Chavannes,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  66. 

*  Ohavaiiues,  op.  cit.,  p.  11.  For  the  figure,  cp.  the  Fire  Sermon 
ante,  p  62. 
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of  worlds.  The  Buddhas  in  these  distant  “fields”  are  really  so 
many  projections  of  his  own  personality,  his  dima-Widva,  or 
“  self-being,”  his  spiritual  essence  made  visible  in  radiant  form. 
They  have  had,  as  it  were,  their  own  separate  careers ;  they 
have  fulfilled  the  long  courses  of  self-denial,  of  patience,  and  the 
other  stages  of  Bodhisuttvaship ;  some  of  them  are,  in  fact,  only 
|)otential  Buddhas,  whose  ripened  merits  qualify  them  for 
Nirvana,^  while  they  refrain  from  clain)ing  this  supreme  attain¬ 
ment  that  they  may  continue  their  labours  of  deliverance.  On 
the  wondrous  appearance  of  the  celestial  Stupa  -  innumerable 
multitudes  of  these  Buddhas  are  revealed  by  a  ray  from  the 
brow  of  the  Lord  Oakya  Muni  in  crystal  fields  with  jewelled 
trees.  Slowly  they  assemble  with  their  attendant  Bodhisattvas 
round  the  Centre  of  their  Being,  each  one  on  his  own  jewelled 
throne  five  leagues  in  height  at  the  foot  of  a  jewelled  tree 
created  for  him  ten  times  as  high.  “  All  these,”  says  the  Lord, 
“are  my  dtnui-bhdvas^  the  manifold  reproductions  (“niade  of 
mind,”  Siiid  other  texts,  using  an  ancient  phrase  descriptive  of 
the  Atman-Bmhman  of  himself.  This  glorified  existence 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Sambhoga-lcdtja  or  “  Enjoy¬ 
ment-Body  ” ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  express  imaginatively  the 
combination  of  two  ideas,  on  one  hand  the  original  view  of 
the  Buddhahood  as  something  won  by  age-long  concentration  of 
beneficent  purpose,  and  on  the  other  the  conception  of  it  as  an 
infinite  and  eternal  energy — not,  however,  in  its  character  of  the 
metaphysical  ground  of  the  universe,  but  as  a  perpetual  organ  of 
Revelation,  a  constant  teaching  for  the  enlightenment  of  all. 
“  Homage,”  sang  the  poet,  “  to  the  Enjoyment-Body  which 
develops  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  for  the  joy  of  the  medita¬ 
tive  saints,  his  large,  manifold,  supramundane,  uncogitable  mani¬ 
festation,  acfjuired  by  numberless  good  actions,  which  shines  into 
all  the  Buddha’s  worlds,  which  uninterruptedly  emits  the  sublime 
.  sound  of  the  Good  Law,  which  is  enthroned  in  the  kingship  of 
the  Iaw.”  *  And  Fa  Hien,  bowing  before  its  wondrous  union  of 

*  They  jio&sess  a  inj)dka-hlya,  a  “  bcxly  of  ripeuess,”  due  to  their  devoted 
toil  for  the  universal  welfare. 

“  Lotu>,  chap,  xi.,  ante,  p.  80. 

^  Btihad-Aran.  Upanisluul,  iv,  4,  5  ;  v.  6,  1.  Tail.,  i.  6,  1,  etc. 

*  Pouisin,  JMASiVMd),  p.  961. 
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power  and  tranquillity,  beheld  it  as  a  centre  of  light  like  the 
sun  illumining  all,  full  of  compassion,  transforming  and  saving 
the  multitude  of  Bodhisattvasd 

The  vow  of  Bodhisattvfiship  thus  became  the  ideal  of  universal 
duty,  and  for  its  fulfilment  the  help  of  the  Buddha  was  ever  at 
hand.  The  primitive  ethical  Buddhism  was  thus  transfonned 
into  a  religion  of  communion  betwe^en  the  Ix)rd  and  the  disciple. 
The  d'athagata,  “  who  is  l>orn  in  this  world  to  save,”  is  for  ever 
])reat;hing  with  the  same  voice,  and  his  theme  is  bodh’i,  “  enlighten¬ 
ment”;  the  lustre  of  his  wisdom  shines  like  sun  and  moot)  on 
all and  to  those  who  proclaim  the  discourses  of  the  Jjotua  to 
others,  or  meditate  on  it  themselves,  exceptional  blc* **ssings  are 
promised.  The  preacher  must,  indeed,  rer.ouna:  all  falsehoo<l 
and  pride,  all  calumny  and  envy.  He  must  speak  nodisj)aiaging 
words  of  others;  he  must  be  always  sirctre,  gentle,  and  for¬ 
bearing  ;  ^  he  must  prepare  to  endure  without  I'cscntmcnt  threats 
and  abuse,  injuries  and  blows ;  ^  when  he  enters  the  aloode  of 
the  Comiueror,  he  must  put  on  his  rolje  and  sit  down  u[x)n  his 
Dharma-seat.  For  the  Conqueror’s  uIxkIl  is  the  strength  of 
charity,  his  robe  the  apparel  of  forlx'arance,  hh  Dharma-L^at  is 
“  penetration  into  the  emptiness  of  all  phenomena.”-  There  he 
learns  that  though  he  searches  for  phenomena  they  are  not  to 
be  found,  as  they  have  never  existed.®  I.et  him  be  concentrated 
in  mind,  firm  as  Suineru’s  peak,  and  look  on  all  dhartiuu  as 
having  the  nature  of  space  void  of  all  essence  and  reality.’ 
Then  as  he  dwells  alone  engaged  in  meditation  among  the  hills 
or  in  the  forest,  the  Buddha  will  reveal  to  him  his  shining  spirit- 
form,®  and  recall  the  lesson  that  had  slipped  from  his  mind.® 
Wondrous  are  the  transcendent  powers  of  sight  and  hearing, 
smell  and  taste,  gained  by  the  pn-acher  of  the  I^otus-Sutra  ; 
and  so  intimate  was  the  communion  of  the  Ix)rd  with  one  who 
kept  it  in  the  path  of  piety  on  the  way  to  Fhilightenment  for 

*  Chavamies,  op.  ctt.,  p,  16.  •  Loiia,  v.  17,  19,  46. 

’  Lotus,  xiii.  39  f]’.,'cp.  xvL  53  IF.  «  Lotiu,  x.  11,  29 ;  liL  3. 

®  SurvaHUuirma-^-iintjatd-prave^'a,  ihicL,  x.  23,  24. 

®  Ibid,  xiii.  17,  ajiUatvd  ;  cp.  p.  19,  ajdtakd. 

’’  IbuL,  xiii.  21  f. 

**  Ibid.,  X.  41,  iUmabfulca-prabluitvaram. 

**  Cp.  SBE,  pp.  223,  433.  Chup.  iviiL 
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the  welfare  of  the  world,  that  the  Buddha  could  say  of  the  place 
where  he  had  walked  or  sat,  “That  spot  of  earth  has  been 
enjoyed  by  myself;  there  have  I  walked  myself,  and  there  I  sat; 
where  that  Son  of  Buddha  stood,  there  I  am.”  ^ 

VIII 

The  philosophy  of  the  Void  was  not  incompatible  with  a  lofty 
ethical  purpose  and  a  tender  piety.  In  the  seventh  century 
(^Yuitideva,  a  teacher  of  the  Madhyamaka  school,  contemporary 
with  Yuan  Chwang,  the  Chinese  Master  of  the  Lav  ,  wrote  a 
little  “Guide  to  the  Devout  Life”  for  those  who  aspire  to 
become  Bodhisattvas  and  take  their  share  in  the  labour  needed 
for  the  world’s  deliverance.-  The  experiences  which  it  describes 
have  many  common  features  with  tlmse  depicted  in  Christian 
manuals.  Here  are  confessions  of  sin  and  aspirations  after 
purity,  prayers  for  strength  in  weakness,  and  warnings  against 
anger,  worldliness,  or  pride- — the  familiar  themes  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  self-conquest  which  l)i  long  all  the  world  over  to  the 
discipline  of  the  soul.  But  the  atmosphere  is  different.  Not 
only  is  the  scenery  that  of  the  Indian  forest,  with  its  gentle 
ghules  and  silent  breezes,  its  elephants  and  its  snakes,  or  its 
field  the  vast  Buddhist  universe  with  its  multitudinous  domains 
full  of  beings  working  out  the  issues  of  interminable  pasts  from 
hell  to  heaven,  but  the  writer  is  not  concerned  for  his  own 
happiness,  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  healing  cf  “  the  sick 
in  body  and  soul  ”  in  every  realm,  he  aspires  to  help  all  beings 
from  demons  to  deiHis  to  “cease  from  sin  and  everlastingly  do 
righteousness,” so  that  they  “may  lie  for  ever  in  bliss  and  the  very 
name  of  death  may  perish.”  All  thought  of  self  has  disappeared. 
The  Great  Resolve  of  absolute  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  all  is 
in  process  of  fulfilment,  and  the  saint  can  aspire  to  bear  the 
sufferings  and  overcome  the  sorrows  of  the  whole  world.^ 

*  xvi.  62. 

*  See  llio  Bodhi-carydvatiira,  tr.  Poussin,  Paris  (1907);  and  the  English 
translation  (abridged)  by  Dr  L.  D.  Barnett,  under  the  title  of  the  Path  oj 
Light  (Wisdom  of  the  East  series,  11)09).  In  this  edition  the  verse-numera¬ 
tion  is  discarded,  and  the  work  is  printed  as  prose.  A  useful  introduction 
and  notes  have  been  added. 

3  See  the  extract  from  chap,  x.,  tr.  Barnett,  p.  28. 
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It  is  a  far-reaching  purpose,  it  re<}uires  ages  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  Modestly  does  (^'antideva  approach  the  task  of 
setting  forth  “  the  way  whereby  the  Sons  of  the  Blessed  Ones 
enter  the  gotlly  life” : ^ 

“  Nothing  new  will  be  told  here,  nor  have  I  skill  in  writing  of 
books ;  therefore  I  have  done  this  work  to  hallow  my  own 
thoughts,  not  designing  it  for  the  welfare  of  others.  By  it  the 
holy  impulse  within  me  to  frame  righteousness  is  strengthened  ; 
but  if  a  fellow-creature  should  see  it,  this  my  book  will  fulfil 
another  end  likewise.” 

The  secret  of  the  self-discipline  which  he  has  undertaken  lies 
in  the  Bodhi-chitia,  the  “Thought  of  Enlightenment,"  which 
contains  within  it  the  summons  to  the  high  Endeavour.  The 
Mahayanist  literature  was  deeply  conc(?rned  with  this  emotion 
of  pity,  and  treatise  after  treatise  wits  devoted  to  its  origin  and 
operation.-  While  still  entangled  in  the  life  of  the  world  the 
word  of  a  preacher  miglit  light  on  the  lx;liever’s  heart,  awaken¬ 
ing  him  to  the  great  Ileality ;  he  might  hear  the  praises  of  the 
Buddha  or  think  of  his  wondrous  body ;  or  he  might  be  roused 
to  compression  for  the  vain  struggles  of  his  fellows  amid  the 
delusive  pleasures  of  the  fitful  joys  of  sense.  Or  he  might  not 
know  whence  the  impulse  came;^  hui;  it  opens  the  fountains  of 
sympathy  and  fills  his  heart  with  bhakti  or  adonng  love,  so  that 
he  oilers  himself  to  the  Buddhas  without  reserve  as  their  slave, 
while  it  also  lifts  him  into  the  great  family  of  their  sons.* 
Full  of  joy  in  this  spiritual  birth,  and  in  goodwill  towards  all 
lK‘ings,  he  longs  to  be  a  soother  of  all  sorrows,  a  balm  to  the 
sick,  an  unfailing  store  to  the  poor,  a  guide  of  wayfarers,  a  ship, 
a  dyke,  and  a  bridge  for  them  who  seek  the  further  shore.* 
'I'he  path  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  aim  is  traced  on  the  lines  of 
the  'I'en  Stages  of  Bodhisattvttship  already  described.  Many  a 
shrewd  observation  drops  from  the  loving  moralist,  as  he  nn-alls 
his  own  conflict  with  his  passions  or  pleads  for  watchfulness 

'  Barnett,  i.  37.  ^ 

^  Cp.  Suzuki,  Outlines,  p.  292  fF. 

»  Poussin,  iii.  27  ;  iv.  26.  Barnett  ascribes  it  to  the  special  grace  of  the 
Buddha,  p.  96,  but  (^'fintideva  is  content  to  (Xiiifes-s  Ids  ignorance.  Op.,  how 
ever,  tlie  de.scription  of  tlie  efFect  of  the  Buddha’s  anaUuIta,  L  6. 

*  Poussin,  i.  8  ;  iii.  24,  25. 

*  Poussin,  iii.  6  f.,  17  ;  Barnett,  p.  44  f. 
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over  thought.  Its  fickle  waywardness  must  be  bound  like  a 
young  elephant  with  the  rope  of  remembrance,  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Master’s  teaching.  Otherwise  the  thief  Heed¬ 
lessness,  on  the  look-out  to  plunder  Memory,  will  rob  men 
of  the  merit  they  have  gathered.  But  when  Memory  stands  on 
guard  at  the  portal  of  the  soul,  then  Watchfulness  arrives  and 
departs  not  again. ^  To  watchfulness  must  be  added  patience 
or  long-suffering,  and  to  patience  strength,  for  “  without 
strength  there  is  no  work  of  merit,  as  without  wind  there  is 
no  motion.”  * 

The  Bodhisattva,  however,  is  not  left  unaided.  The  troops 
of  an  army  are  at  his  command.  Among  them  are  devoted 
heed  and  self-submission,  love  of  right,  firmness  (or  pride),  joy, 
8Uid  abandonment.  Two  others  sum  up  his  whole  endeavour, 
pardtina-sainatd  and  pardtma-parivartana,  “equality  of  self  and 
other’s”  and  “turning  round  of  self  for  others”  {i.e.  substitution 
of  others  for  self).®  As  he  communes  with  himself,  he  must 
remember : 

“  All  have  th(i  same  sorrows,  the  same  joys,  as  I,  and  I  must 
guard  them  like  myself.  The  body,  manifold  of  parts  in  its 
division  of  members,  must  be  preserved  as  a  whole  ;  and  so  likewise 
this  manifold  universe  has  its  sorrow  and  its  joy  in  common. 
Although  my  pain  may  bring  no  hurt  to  other  bodies,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  pain  to  me,  which  I  cannot  bear  because  of  the  love  of  self : 
and  though  I  cannot  in  myself  feel  the  j)ain  of  another,  it  is  a  pain 
to  him  which  he  cannot  bear  because  of  the  love  of  self.  I  must 
destroy  the  pain  of  another  because  it  is  a  pain  ;  I  must  show  kind¬ 
ness  to  others,  for  they  are  creatures  as  1  am  myself.  .  .  .  I  hen,  a.s 
I  would  guard  xnyself  from  evil  re})ute,  so  I  will  Irame  a  spirit  ol 
helpfulness  and  tenderness  towards  others.”  ‘ 

Such  a  doctrine  led  straight  to  the  paradoxical  warning,  “If 
thou  lovest  thyself,  thou  mu.st  have  no  love  of  self;  if  thou 
wouldst  save  thyself,  thou  dost  not  well  to  be  .saving  of  .self.”^ 
The  Bodhi-sattva,  then,  must  be  ever  ready  to  transfer  to  others 

»  Poussin,  V.  3,  27,  33.  *  Pousaiii,  vii.  1. 

*  Poussin,  vii,  16,  31.  On  this  principle  the  lliiia-Yima  is  of  inferior 
quality,  p.  29. 

*  Barnett,  p.  88.  This  may  even  require  him  to  plunge  into  hell  like  a 
swan  into  a  lotus-grove  (Poussin,  viii.  107). 

Ibid.,  p.  90  ;  Poussin,  vii.  93,  Cp.  Markin.  36. 
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the  merits  which  he  had  himself  acquiretl,  and  thus  lift  thtm 
out  of  the  suffering  which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves. 
This  involved  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  early  teaching,  in 
which  the  dying  Gotama  bade  men  be  “  their  own  lamps,  their 
own  refuge,”  ‘  and  laid  on  each  the  whole  burden  of  his  own  de¬ 
liverance.  Prof.  Poussin  has  pointed  out  indications  in  old  India, 
even  within  Buddhist  circles,  of  the  belief  “  that  merit,  together 
with  its  reward,  is  something  that  can  Ik*  given  by  one  individual 
to  another.”-  The  new  conception  which  made  it  possible  was 
the  unity  of  the  Buddha-nature  through  all  manifestations  and 
forms  of  existence.  The  wondrous  rain-cloud  in  the  I^otas- 
parable,  quickening  herb  and  shrub  and  trc-e  of  every  kind  with 
new  life,  was  a  symbol  of  the  pervading  energy  which  set  all 
beings  in  possible  communion  with  each  other,  and  enabled  the 
achievements  of  one  to  be  applied  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
process  of  deliverance  was  indeed  [)erpetual.  No  fixed  term 
could  be  set  to  it.  It  was  as  endless  in  the  future  as  it  was 
without  beginning  in  the  past.  Unlike  the  Greek  imagination, 
the  Hindu  rebelled  against  all  limits.  Demands  for  measure 
and  proportion  did  not  appeal  to  it.  Time  and  space  must  l>e 
presented  without  bounds.  Philosophy  could  conceive  its 
dhaniia-ku^a,  the  abiding  ground  of  all  existence,  as  always  and 
everywhere  identical;  and  within  its  scope  the  wisdonj  and  love 
which  flowed  forth  as  part  of  its  essence  into  the  hearts  prt^pared 
to  receive  it,  were  of  no  private  possession,  they  oauld  be  turned 
to  universal  benefit,  and  made  available  for  all.  All  individual 
souls  sprang  from  a  common  source  and  possessed  a  common 
nature.  They  >vere  not  indejKiulent  of  each  other.  They  had 
travelled  together  along  the  great  road  of  tlie  Samsara;  they 
were  all  alike  the  subjects  of  the  Inw  of  the  Deed  ;  and  just  os 
the  powers  of  evil  might  contaminate  and  depress,  so  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  good  (interpreted,  doubtless,  in  .semi- material  shape) 
could  be  diflu.sed  to  elevate  and  save.  And  along  these  lines  of 
the  communion  of  all  beings,  the  perjKtual  teaching  of  the  Truth, 
and  the  purpose  of  untiring  helpfulne'ss,  some  of  the  Buddhist 
schools  were  led  on  to  the  doctrine  of  “  universal  salvation." 

•  Ante,  p.  54. 

■  The  jruy  to  (1017),  ]>.  03.  Op.  iu  Brahmaiii.sin,  Get.  III., 

p.  lC7  t 
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IX 

This  was  developed  especially  in  the  worship  of  AmitdWia, 
the  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light.^  And  as  “  light  ”  and  “  life  ” 
are  everywhere  associated  in  religious  imagination  as  attributes 
of  Deity,  he  could  be  designated  also  Avutm/xut,  the  Buddha  of 
“  Boundless  Life."  ^  Early  in  our  era  this  gracious  figure  appears 
in  Buddhist  devotional  literature.  His  wondrous  “Vow”  or 
prayer,  and  the  Western  Paradise  to  which  the  believer  was 
aiimitted  after  death  by  faith  in  him,  are  the  theme  of  glowing 
description  in  a  Sanskrit  book  bearing  tlie  name  of  Sukhitvatl 
Vijilha,  the  “  Exposition  of  the  I>and  of  Bliss.”  Its  author  is 
unknown  and  its  date  is  uncertain.  It  was  translated  into 
Chinese  between  a.d.  148  and  170;^  and  its  popularity  is 
indicjited  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  eleven  more  versions  can 
be  traced  in  the  next  five  hundred  years.^  A  smaller  work  of 
the  same  kind  followed,  which  in  its  turn  was  reproduced  in 
Chinese  in  402.^  The  two  books  became  the  chief  Scriptures  of 
a  special  cultus,  which  acquired  immense  vogue  in  China  and 
Mongolia,  and  retains  considerable  popularity  at  the  present 
day.®  Further  developments  took  place  in  Japan,  where  it 
begot  forms  of  religious  experience  presenting  remarkable 
correspondence  with  well-known  types  of  Christian  belief.’ 

The  lx)tm  presents  Amitabha  as  the  Ndyaka^  the  “  Leader  ” 
or  Chief  of  the  world,  throned  in  the  pure  land  of  the  West, 
with  Avalokite^vara  now  on  his  right  hand,  now  on  his  left ; 
the  corresponding  Bodhisattva  to  complete  the  trij)le  group 
being  Mahasthanaprapta,  whose  functions  are  entirely  undefined.® 
He  appears  in  the  caves  at  Elura,  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam, 

*  Amilit,  “  unmeasured  ”  and  so  immeasurable,  infinite  {md,  to  measure) ; 
dbful,  “  light” 

*  I  here  use  some  pafagraph-s  from  an  article  on  “  Religion  in  the  Far 
East,”  in  Ttie  Quest  (April,  1910). 

*  A  century  before  the  Lotus  was  translated,  where  Amitayus  apjiears, 
xxiv.  20. 

*  Nunjio,  Catalogue,  p.  10,  Class  II.,  23  (6). 

‘  Cp.  Max  Muller’s  translations,  SBE,  xli.x.  (pt.  ii.). 

*  Cp.  It.  F.  Johnston,  Buddhist  China  (1913),  p.  95  If. 

’  Cp.  llibhert  Journal,  iv.  623. 

“  SBE,  xlii.  (j)U  ii.)  62  ;  Lotus,  pp.  4,  364  If. 
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between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  ;  in  the  seventh  be  may 
be  seen  at  Ajanta;^  he  may  be  found  among  the  Nepalese 
miniatures,  or  among  the  ruins  of  media!val  temples  in  mid- 
India.'^  Neither  Fah  Hien  nor  Yuan  Chwong  mentions  him, 
but  I-Ching  piously  records  the  devotion  of  his  teacher, 
Shan  Yii. 

“As  regards  the  practice  of  the  meritorious  deeds  necessary  for 
entrance  into  the  Pure  Land  (Sukhavati),  he  used  to  exert  himself 
day  and  night,  purifying  the  ground  where  the  images  of  the 
Buddlias  were  kept,  and  where  the  priests  aix>de.  He  was  rarely 
seen  idle  during  his  life.  He  generally  walked  barefooted,  fearing 
lest  he  should  injure  any  insects.  Training  his  thought  and  direct¬ 
ing  his  heart,  as  he  did,  he  was  hardly  ever  seen  ijiactive  and  remiss. 
The  sbinds  of  incense  dusted  and  cleaned  by  him  were  beautiful, 
like  the  lotus  flowers  of  Sukhavati  that  unfolded  for  the  nine  classes 
of  saved  beings.  .  .  .  ®  One  could  not  but  praise  his  religious 
merit  when  one  saw  his  work  in  the  sanctuary.  He  was  |)ersonally 
never  conscious  of  getting  tired  ;  he  expected  the  end  of  his  life 
to  be  the  end  of  his  work.  His  leisure  from  reading  he  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  the  Buddha  Amitayus.  The  four  signs  of  dignity 
were  never  wanting  in  him.  The  sun's  shadow  never  fell  ujK>n 
him  idle  (t.e.  ‘he  never  wasted  a  minute  of  time  marked  by  the 
sun’s  course’).  The  smallest  grains  of  s.and,  when  accumulated, 
would  fill  up  heaven  and  earth.  The  deeds  which  make  up 
salvation  are  of  various  kinds.”  ^ 

Seated  (as  in  the  Lotu-i)  upon  the  Vhilture’.s  Peak,  ^'akya  Muni 
relates  the  early  history  of  Amitubha.  Many  ages  before  he 
had  been  a  mendicant  named  Dharmakara  (the  “  Source  of 
Truth”),  who  after  long  prayer  and  meditation  attained  the 
holiness  of  a  Huddlut-to-be.  He  might  have  entere^d  at  oiue 
into  the  joy  and  peace  of  Nirvana.  But  he  looked  back  upon 
the  world  and  saw  his  fellow-men  lying  in  their  ignorance  and 
sin.  He  thought  of  the  long  and  arduous  journey  by  which  he 
had  climbed  the  ascent  to  Enlightenment;  he  felt  it  im|H)bsible 
to  lay  this  burden  of  obligation  upon  all;  and  he  made  a  series 
of  vows  that  unless  he  could  discover  some  simpler  way  of 
salvation  for  other.s,  he  would  not  pa.ss  into  the  final  resL  The 

‘  Fergusson  and  Burgess,  Cave  Temylee  (18.S0),  pp.  370,  337. 

Foucher,  Iconotjr.  Jiouddhviue,  p.  98  ;  Wiulilell,  iu  jiliK,  i.  386. 

’  Op.  SIIJu,  xlix.  (pt.  ii.)  188  ff. 

■*  Tr.  Takaliuiiu,  p. 
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eighteenth  of  these  vows  became  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
doctrine,  and  is  thus  translated  by  Max  Miiller : — 

O  Bhagavat,  if  those  beings  who  have  directed  their  thought 
towards  the  highest  perfect  knowledge  in  other  worlds,  and  who, 
having  iieai'd  ray  name  when  I  have  obtained  the  Bodhi  (know¬ 
ledge),  have  meditated  on  me  with  serene  thoughts, — if,  at  the 
moment  of  death,  after  having  approached  them,  surrounded  by 
an  assembly  of  bhikshus,  I  should  not  stand  before  tliem,  worshipped 
by  them  (that  is,  so  that  their  thoughts  should  not  be  troubled)— 
then  may  I  not  attain  the  highest  Perfect  Knowledge.”  ^ 

As  his  prayers  ended  the  earth  trembled  in  assent,  Howers 
fell  from  the  sky,  the  air  was  full  of  music  and  of  sweet  perfumes, 
and  a  voice  was  heard  saying,  “Thou  wilt  be  a  Uuddha  in 
the  world.” 

This  solemn  vow,  with  the  long  passion  following  it  by  which 
Supreme  Enlightenment  and  Holiness  were  finally  attained,  was 
destined  to  become  the  central  element  of  a  new  Buddhism; 
and  it  took  the  place  in  the  worshiji  of  Ainitabha  which  the 
Christian  Evangelical  has  often  assigned  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.^ 
By  a  protracted  series  of  self-denials,  austerities,  labours,  and 
penances,  Dharmakara  gave  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
world,  and  at  length  became  thereby  the  Buddha  Ainitabha. 
Indian  arithmetic  again  piles  up  colossal  figures  to  Impress  the 
sluggish  imagination.  At  last,  after  an  inconceivable  multitude 
of  years,  during  which  no  thought  of  lust,  malevolence,  or  cruelty 
ever  entered  his  mind,  walking  in  the  highest  perfections  of 
knowledge,  meditation,  strength,  patience,  and  virtue,  and 
rousing  others  to  walk  therein  also,  he  became  the  Lord  of 
Infinite  Light.  In  the  power  of  his  immeasurable  splendour 
he  founded  a  Paradise  in  the  West  which  all  might  enter  who 
had  faith  to  believe  what  he  had  done  for  them,  and  call  with 
lowly  trust  upon  his  name.  The  disciple  must  meditate  on 
him  with  serene  thought;  he  must  again  and  again  dwell  on 
him  with  reverence ;  he  must  direct  his  mind  towards  the  Bodhi ; 
he  must  make  the  stock  of  good  works  grow,  and  pray  for 
rebirth  in  the  Land  of  Bliss ;  and  then  as  death  drew  nigh 

*  &lUi,  .\lix.  (pt.  ii.)  16.  For  the  Chinese  version,  cp.  Nanjio,  tfciV/.,  j).  73. 

^  The  (late  of  the  first  Chinese  version  at  once  disposes  of  the  unlucky 
suggestion  that  the  worship  of  Ainitabha  was  prompted  by  Nestorianism. 
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Aniitabha  would  draw  nigh  also  with  an  escort  of  sainta,  and 
full  of  joy  the  believer  would  be  borne  away  in  their  care  to 
the  Western  heaven. 

A  gorgeous  Apocalypse  follows.  From  that  land  all  evil 
is  banished  for  ever.  No  hapless  ghosts,  no  savage  beasts,  no 
cruel  demons,  haunt  its  lovely  scenes.  No  mountains  bar  the 
way  to  intercourse  by  wastes  of  rock  and  snow.  It  is  a  lealm 
of  fragrant  flowers,  of  sweet-voiced  birds,  jewelled  trees  and 
luscious  fruits.  The  soft-flowing  rivers  are  full  of  perfume ; 
the  air  resounds  with  heavenly  music.  No  sin  or  uiJsfortune 
can  enter  there;  sickness  and  distress,  accident  and  destruction, 
are  unknown.  The  very  food  is  consumed  simply  by  desire. 
I’he  dwellers  in  this  heavenly  land  are  not  grasping  or  eager 
for  gain.  There  is  no  idea  of  “  self  or  others.”  No  one  r£<juire« 
property,  and  hence  there  is  no  inequality.  Strife,  dispute,  and 
oppression  have  all  coised.  Full  of  ecjuanimity,  the  saints  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  laaievolent,  .serene,  and  tender  thought. 
By  the  light  of  wisdom  and  purity  of  knowledge  they  shine 
more  briglitly  than  the  sun.*  'I'hey  are  free  alike  from  doubt 
a!id  from  self-confidence.  With  love  unlimited  tl»ey  re.semble 
the  all-embracing  sky.  By  patiently  bearing  the  gootl  and  evil 
deeds  of  all  beings,  they  are  like  llie  enduring  earth.  Without 
attachment  to  personal  ends,  they  are  free  os  the  wind.  Devoid 
of  envy,  they  do  not  hanker  after  the  hajipiness  of  others. 
They  abide  in  the  presence  of  Boundless  Light  and  Life.  They 
have  reached  the  goal,  ruid  ‘'‘■enjoy  God  for  ever.” 

The  devotion  to  Amitibha  bc<ame  exceedingly  popular.* 
But  it  was  still  attiuhed  to  the  older  ethical  disciplines  by  a 
demand  for  righteous  conduct  os  well  its  for  pious  afrections. 
'J’he  doctrine  of  the  Deed,  with  its  conceptions  of  merit  and 
re(|uital,  still  kept  its  powerful  hold  on  Buddhist  thoughL  The 
author  of  the  smaller  Sutra  on  the  same  theme,  however,  took 
a  further  step.  Faith  and  prayer  were  indc-ed  needful ;  but 
rebirth  in  the  I.and  of  Bliss  was  not  the  fruit  of  good  works  in 

*  Cp.  Matt,  xiv!  43. 

*  It  is  perliapaan  indication  of  the  influence  of  Buddhism  on  Hinduism 
tliut  the  Vishnu  Puruna  (Wilson,  tr.,  iii.  i>,  23)  mentions  a  whole  class 
of  gods  named  Amitabha.  Cp.  Virochana  (ii.,  p.  23)  and  the  Buddh* 
Vairochana. 
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this  world.  No  one  could  earn  admission  to  the  happy  realm 
by  so  much  merit.  The  joy  of  communion  with  the  heavenly 
Light  and  Life  depended  on  spiritual  conditions.  These  belonged 
to  another  plane  of  thought  and  feeling,  where  time  and  the 
external  world  entered  no  more ;  the  Lord  looked  only  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  heart.  “  In  the  great  sea  of  the  Law  of 
Buddha,”  said  the  famous  teacher  Nfigurjuna,'  “  Faith  is  the 
only  means  to  enter.” ^  The  ancient  formula  of  “refuge”  in 
the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  and  the  Sangha,  v^as  founded  upon 
this  trust  for  those  in  whom  the  “Eye  of  the  Truth”  did  not 
at  once  arise.®  With  all  the  warmth  of  a  convert  Silriputta 
declared  his  ecstatic  conviction  that  neither  pj\st,  present,  nor 
future  could  show  any  teacher  of  the  higher  wisdom  greater 
than  the  Bhagavat.^  In  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  which 
would  determine  the  next  birth,  special  importance  came  to  be 
attached  to  the  moral  dispositions  at  the  hour  of  death. ^  And 
among  these  an  act  of  faith  might  have  supreme  value.  King 
Menander  found  this  a  serious  dithculty.  “Your  people  say,” 
he  objected  to  the  venerable  Nagasena,  “  that  though  a  man 
should  have  lived  a  hundred  years  an  evil  life,  yet  if,  at  the 
moment  of  death,  thoughts  of  the  Buddha  should  enter  his 
mind,  he  will  be  reborn  among  the  gods.”**  Nagasena’s  reply 
sounds  slightly  inadequate,  though  the  monarch  was  satisfied. 
Later  speculation  occupied  itself  with  establishing  the  continuity 
of  the  consciousness  in  the  new  birth  with  that  preceding  dis¬ 
solution.  The  imaginative  form  assumed  by  this  belief  in  the 
later  Amibibha  cultus  was  that  a  few  nights,  seven — six — five — 
four — three — two — even  one,  of  undistracted  true  and  lowly 
thought,  sent  forth  to  the  Lord  of  Boundless  Light  and  Life, 
would  secure  his  advent  with  the  host  of  the  delivered  to  guide 

‘  Founder  of  the  Miidhyainaka  school,  ante,  j).  87. 

*  NaTijio,  Shori  History  of  Use  Twelve  Japanese  Buddlnst  Sects,  p.  113. 

’  Cp.  ante,  beet.  I.,  p.  21. 

*  Rhys  Davids,  Dialoyues,  ii.  87. 

Cp.  Pou.ssin,  The  Way  to  Nirvana,  p.  80. 

*  “Questions  of  Miliiida,”  in  SUE,  xxxv.  123  f.  The  importance  of 
the  thouglits  at  the  hour  of  death  in  deteruiining  the  subsequent  lot 
apjK'ars  in  the  teaching  of  the  U])anishads,  e.g.  Tra<;ha  Up.,  iii.  10, 
SHE,  XV.  278.  Cp.  (^aiikaia,  on  the  Vedfinta  Hutras,  iv.  1,  12,  SEE, 
xzxviii.  352. 
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the  dying  sinner  to  the  Pure  I^nd  of  the  West.  Here  was  the 
germ  of  a  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  Japan 
under  the  teaching  of  Honen  (1133-1212)  and  Sbinran  (1173- 
1262)  into  a  complete  scheme  of  “Salvation  by  Faith.”  ^ 


'  X 

Such  were  some  of  the  religious  aspects  of  lluddhisni  jn  the 
seventh  century,  when  Yuan  Chwang  visited  India.  It  had 
made  its  way  among  the  multitudinous  jieoples  from  the  Hima¬ 
laya  to  Ceylon,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Western 
Sea.  It  had  Ixien  carried  into  Burma  and  Siam  ;  it  was  at 
home  in  China  and  Corea ;  it  was  lx;ing  preached  in  Japan. 
Students  from  Tibet  were  studying  it  at  Nfilanda  while  Yuan 
Chwang  was  in  residence  there,  and  it  had  Iteen  planted  in  the 
highlands  of  Parthia.  The  fame  of  the  founder  had  reached 
the  huids  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  name  of  Buddha 
was  known  to  men  of  learning  like  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
the  I.atin  Jerome. 

The  most  powerful  sovereign  in  India  during  Yuan  Chwang’s 
travels  was  the  brilliant  monarch  Harsha-\  ardhana  (606-648).® 
The  long  years  of  his  warfare  (which  hail  gained,  him  the  title  of 
Conqueror  of  the  Five  Indies)  were  drawing  to  a  close  when  the 
Chinese  Master  of  the  Iviw  was  sunmiontd  to  attend  him. 
Yuan  Chwang  hud  already  been  designated  by  the  President  of 
Nalanda  to  take  part  in  a  great  debate  with  the  diKtors  of  tlie 
Hlna-Yrma  in  King  Harsha’s  pre.sence.  From  the  court  of 
Kumara,  one  of  the  kings  of  Eastern  India,  he  proceetied  with 
his  host  to  attend  the  imperial  durbar.  With  a  magnificent 
retinue  Kumara  sailed  up  the  Ganges  to  meet  (^uliulitya,  and 
after  complimentary  conversations  with  Yuan  Chwang  (jladitya 
led  the  way  on  the  south  bank  to  Kanyakubja  (Kanauj),  wheie 
an  immense  convocation  was  gathered,  Kumara  following  on 
the  north.  Twenty  kings  were  present,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
elephants  and  chariots.  The  two  monaix:hs,  wearing  the 
emblems  of  (^’akrn  and  Brahma,  escorted  a  golden  statue  of  the 
Buddha.  Three  thousand  member.s  of  the  Order  belonging  to 

'  Cj).  Troup,  Hibbert  Journal,  iv.  281  If. ;  J.E.C.  in  27k  voL  i. 

®  Tlie  royal  nauie  of  Prince  (^iladitya. 
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both  Vehicles  had  assembled.  Brahmans  and  Jains  also  attended, 
makinf^  three  thousand  more,  and  about  a  thousand  brethren 
besides  came  over  from  Nalanda.  The  festivities  and  debates 
lasted  many  days,  Yuan  Chwang  being  of  course  victorious. 
Jealousy  of  the  Buddhists  (according  to  Yuan  Chwang’s 
narrative  led  the  Bnihinans  to  destroy  the  tower  in  which  the 
golden  image  of  the  Buddha  had  been  placed,  and  they  even 
attempted  to  compass  the  assassination  of  (’Iladitya.  ('I'he 
biographers  of  Yuan  Chwang  do  not  mention  the  incident ;  but 
they  relate  instead  that  the  defeated  supporters  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  plotted  to  take  his  life,)’  The  leaders  were  punished. 
Five  hundred  were  banished  to  the  frontiers  of  India  ;  the  rest 
were  pardoned.  From  Kanauj  the  royal  cavalcades  moved  on 
to  IVayaga  (tiow  Allahabad),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna.  Between  the  two  streams  lay  an  extensive 
plain,  the  immemorial  scene  of  donations  of  largesse,  so  that  it 
bore  the  name  of  the  great  “  Plain  of  Charity.”  There  Ilarsha 
held  the  sixth  “  Quinquennial  Assembly  ”  of  his  reign.®  The 
summons  h.id  previously  gone  forth  through  the  Five  Indies, 
and  drew  together  a  vast  concourse,  estimated  at  half  a  million.^ 
The  first  three  days  were  occupied  with  ceremonial  installations 
of  images  of  the  Buddha,  Vishnu,  and  Civa.®  On  the  fourth 
day  gifts  were  distributed  to  ten  thousand  members  of  the 
Order.  The  distribution  to  the  Brrdimans  occupied  no  less 
than  twenty  days,  and  to  the  heretics  ten.  Pilgrims  from 
distant  regions  received  alms  for  ten  days,  and  the  poor,  the 
orphans,  and  the  destitute  for  a  month.  Stripping  himself  of 

•  Beal,  Record*,  i.  219-221.  **  Beal,  Life,  p,  179. 

*  Tliis  practice  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Asoka  (Watters,  On  Yuan 
ChuMiruj,  i.  98).  Yuan  Chwang  had  l>een  present  at  a  similar  celebration  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  Kuchih  (in  what  is  now  the  Chinese  ])rovince  of  Kansu), 
Watters,  i.  bH,  09  ;  Beal,  i.  21.  There  were  meetings  of  clergy  and  laity, 
procea-sions  in  honour  of  sacred  image.s,  holiilays,  fast.s,  and  religious  dis¬ 
courses.  In  Bamian  on  these  occa.sions  the  king  was  wont  tobe,stow  all  his 
pos'^cseions  on  the  Order  from  the  queen  down.  The  valuables  were 
afterwards  redeemed  by  his  olBcials  from  the  monks.  Watters,  i.  119; 
Beal,  i.  52. 

‘  Beal,  Life,  p.  185. 

‘  Buddha  here  takes  the  place  of  Brahma.  Cp.  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trimiirti,  below,  Lect.  V.,  p.  270. 
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his  robes  and  jewels,  (^lAditya  borrowed  from  his  sister  a 
second-hand  garment,  and  clasping  his  hands  in  adoration 
prayed  that  in  his  future  births  he  might  act  with  like  charity 
to  mankind,  and  thus  win  the  Ten  Powers  of  a  Huddha.  “  In 
amassing  all  this  wealth  and  treasure  I  ever  feared  that  it  was 
not  safely  stored  in  a  strong  place ;  but  now,  having  bestowed 
this  treasure  in  the  field  of  religious  merit,  I  can  safely  say  it  is 
well  lies  to  wed.” 

Such  are  some  aspects  of  Huddhist  teaching  and  practice  in 
the  seventh  century  a.d.  A  contemporary  Brahman,  Buna, 
author  of  the  famous  historical  romance,  the  Harsha-dianta^ 
has  left  a  singular  picture  of  its  relation  to  the  general  culture 
of  the  time.  He  descrilies  a  visit  paid  by  the  king  to  a 
Buddhist  recluse,  named  Divakara-Mitra.”  ‘  Bnlhinan  by  birth 
and  education,  lie  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  f  akyan,  and 
made  his  home  in  the  forest  of  the  Vindhya.  There  Harsha 
sought  him  with  a  royal  retinue.  Dismounting  from  his  chariot 
when  it  could  advance  no  further,  he  left  his  suite  behind,  and 
proceeded  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  hermitage.  Numbers 
of  Buddhists  were  there  from  various  provinces,  farclied  upon 
pillars,^  dwelling  in  bowers  of  creepers,  lying  in  thickets  or  in 
the  shadow  of  great  Ixiughs,  or  squatting  on  the  roots  of  trees. 
There,  too,  were  Jains  in  white  rob<?s,  and  worshipjars  of 
Krishna.  The  singular  assembly  included  mendicants  of  varioii.s 
orders,  and  religious  students  of  alf.  kinds ;  disciples  of  Kapila 
(adherents  of  the  great  Sankhyan  school),  Ixikayutikas  (materi¬ 
alists),  students  of  the  Upanishods  (V^edantins),  follower*  of 
Kanada  (the  reputed  author  of  the  Vai^-eshika  philosophy), 
believers  in  God  as  a  Creator  (the  Nyaya  school),  students  of 
the  Institutes  of  I>aw,  students  of  the  Pnranas,  ailepts  in  sa<-ri- 
fices  and  in  grammar,  and  ctheir  beside — all  diligently  following 
their  own  tenets,  pondering,  urging  o'Vitctioiis,  raising  doubts 
and  resolving  them,  discussing  and  explaining  moot  points  of 
doctrine,  in  perfect  Imrmony.  The  satirist  gravely  adds  that 
lions  couched  peacefully  near  the  .sage’s  seat;  tigers  had 
abandoned  their;  carnivorous  diet  under  Buddhist  teaching ; 
monkeys  were  peirfor/ning  the  ritual  of  tha  memorial  shrine; 

‘  Tr.  Cowell  aiitl  Thoinas  (1HD7),  p. 

^  Was  this  after  the  fashion  of  Simeon  Stylitei  ? 
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and  parrots  were  devoutly  explaining  the  A'c^a,  a  Buddhist 
exposition  by  Vasubaridhu.  Here  is  a  picture  of  mutual  inde¬ 
pendence  and  good-will  on  a  still  wider  scale  than  that  at 
Nrdanda.  But  the  poet’s  mockery  would  have  been  unmeaning 
had  there  been  no  basis  for  it  in  fact.  These  forest  instructions 
were  far  older  than  Buddhism  itself.  By  such  means  was  the 
intellectual  life  of  India  continuously  upheld.  Far,  far  back 
the  student  of  Indian  thought  pursues  his  way  till  he  finds  the 
earliest  efforts  to  state  the  chief  problems  of  existence  in  the 
discussions  reported,  in  the  Upanishads  and  the  philosophic 
hymns  which  preceded  them.  Brahmanical  orthodoxy  con- 
trivetl  to  accommodate  both  atheistic  iiiir~n;vara)  and  theistic 
{sc(;vara)  schemes  of  thought  within  its  cultus.  But  we  have 
no  account  of  any  great  centre  of  teaching  where  these 
opposite  lines  were  pursued  without  antagonism  under  the 
siinction  of  a  common  life  save  in  the  great  Buddhist  univer¬ 
sity  of  Nrdanda. 

Surrounded  by  the  complex  mythology  and  the  different 
philosophical  schools  of  Hinduism,  it  was  inevitable  that 
Buddhism  should  be  exposed  to  constant  pressure  from  its 
religious  environment,  and  that  there  should  be  continuous 
action  and  reaction  between  the  various  systems  of  thought  and 
practice,  'i'he  great  sectarian  deities,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  Vishnu  and  ^dva,  had  long  been  (in  the  seventh  century) 
well  established,  with  their  consorts,  who  came  to  be  regarded 
as  embodiments  of  their  qakti  or  divine  energy.^  The  tendency 
was  not  without  influence  in  Buddhism.  When  Yuan  Chwang 
was  in  India  he  noted  at  a  monastery  some  twenty  miles  west 
of  Nalanda,  a  “  rendezvous  of  eminent  scholars  who  flocked  to  it 
from  all  regions,”  three  temples  on  the  road  through  the  middle 
gate.  'I’he  central  shrine  held  a  stone  statue  of  the  Buddha 
thirty  feet  in  height.  Upon  the  right  hand  was  an  image  of 
Avalokite^vara;  upon  the  left,  of  the  Bodhisattva  Tara.**  The 

*  Op.  below,  Lect.  V.,  p.  278. 

Wattei-8,  On,  Yuan  Chwang,  i.  105  ;  Beul,  ii.  103  ;  cp.  p.  174,  where 
Yuan  Oliwang  mentions  a  large  image  of  the  same  Bodhisattva  very  near 
Nalanda  ihself,  and  describes  the  popular  worship  offered  to  it.  Bou8.siu 
doubts  that  there  ever  was  a  masculine  Tara  (a-s  the  word  Tara,  “star,”  is 
feminine),  and  suspects  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim. 
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origin  of  this  figure  is  unknown.  But  before  long  he  ia  con¬ 
verted  into  a  goddess,  and  becomes  the  wife  of  Avalokite^vara, 
a  “  Holy  Mother "  and  Saviour  deity.  She  may  be  traced  in 
art  all  over  India,  from  Orissa  in  the  East  to  Bombay  in  the 
West,  from  Nepal  under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalaya  to 
Potalaka  on  the  coast  fronting  Ceylon.*  In  the  cave  temples 
of  various  localities,  at  Nasik,  Ajanl-a,  Aurangalmd,  Elura,  she 
appears  associated  with  similar  figures,  Ix>cana  and  Mamuki, 
consorts  of  other  Bodhisattvas.*  Her  worship  becomes  poj)ular 
for  centuries,  and  her  inscribed  in»ages  are  still  found  at  old 
Buddhist  sites  in  the  classic  land  of  Magadha^ — on  the  last  night 
of  his  life  Gotama  had  bidden  Ananda  to  conduct  himself  to 
womankind  os  not  seeing  them  * — and  far  beyond.  Even  in 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  devout  Burmese  built  a 
temple  to  her  at  Buddha  Gaya  itself.^  Her  cult  acquired 
especial  popularity  in  Tibet,®  where  it  was  blended  with  magic 
and  spells,  but  it  really  added  nothing  to  the  essential  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  of  the  Great  Vehicle  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
and  it  passed  ultimately  into  the  degraded  forms  of  Tantric 
belief  and  practice  which  accompanical  the  decline  of  Buddhism 
in  India. 

A  significant  (liffei-ence  marked  the  development  of  the  theistic 
conception  of  h^vara  in  the  schools  of  Nepal.  There,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  the  young  British  Resident,  Bryan  Ilcnlgson,  dis¬ 
covered  an  extensive  religious  literature  founded  on  the  dcctrine 
of  Adl-lhuJdha,  the  Primeval  Source  of  all  existence.’  'fhe 
intellectual  demand  for  unity  retpircd  the  clearer  formulation 
of  the  ultimate  fount  of  Being  for  all  the  Buddhas  with  which 
religious  imagination  had  .filled  tlie  innumerable  worlds.  The 

‘  Fouclier,  Iconographie  Buudilhujue,  i.  (1000),  10(J,  228. 

^  Fergiissou  and  liurge.ss,  Cave  Ttinpla,  pp.  278,  208,  371,  384,  391. 

3  Waddell,  JRAS  (1804),  p.  63. 

*  Dialogues,  ii.  164. 

®  Cave  Temples,  p.  133. 

®  Cp.  Wwldell,  Jiudilhism  in  Tibet  (1895),  p,  368. 

*  Essays  on  tlu  Languages,  Literaturt,  arA  Religion  of  Nepdl  and  Tibst 
(London,  1874).  Cp.  llie  elaborate  article  of  Prof.  Poussin  in  Hastings' 
ERE,  vol.  i.  The  doctrine  did  not  arise  in  NepaL  It  was  ahxady  known  to 
Asanga  in  North-West  India  alout  a.u.  400.  Poussin,  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
Garbe,  Indien  und  das  Christenthum  (1014),  p.  182. 
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movement  of  thought  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  true 
Absolute  or  Self-Existent  {svaynmhhu)  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  the  world’s  powers.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Brahman.  From  all  eternity  he  had  existed  in  sublime 
and  undivided  unity  when  Time  was  not ;  but  there  arose 
within  him  the  mysterious  desire  from  one  to  become  many,* 
identifieti  with  the  wondrous  Prajhd  or  “  Wisdom  ”  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  other  schools.^  Figured  under  the 
form  of  light  {Jyoil-rnpa)^  a  simple  flame,  but  the  fundamental 
reality  of  all  forms  {vi(^va-rupa)^  he  produced  by  intense 
energy  of  meditation  {dhydna  *)  five  Buddhas  of  meditation 
(dhynni-Jiuddhaa^),  Amitabha  being  the  fourth.  These  in 
their  turn  by  similar  powers  of  wisdom  and  meditation  brought 
five  Dhydni-Bodhisattvas  into  being,  Avalokite<;vara  being  the 
spiritual  offspring  of  Amitabha.  These  Bodhisattvas  became 
the  creators  of  successive  universes  ;  the  first  three  have  passed 
away,  and  we  live  in  the  fourth  under  the  care  of  the  “  Lord  of 
Great  Compassion,”  who  is  its  guardian  and  deliverer,  beneath 
the  sovereignty  of  its  Protector  {iidtha)  and  Conqueror  (Jina), 
the  “  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light.” 

Behind  these  derived  powers  is  their  eternal  Source.  Meta¬ 
physically  the  ultimate  reality  is  Adi-Buddha,  the  sum  of  all 
perfections.  As  in  the  “negative  theology”  which  Christian 
speculative  philosophy  borrowed  from  Neo-Platonism,  considered 
in  his  intrinsic  being  he  could  only  be  designated  in  terms  of  the 
Void.  He  is  a  point,  without  parts  or  passions,  yet  he  manifests 
himself  in  the  visible  universe,  and  the  'i'hree  Strands  which 
constitute  its  physical  basis  have  their  ground  in  him.®  But  for 
religion  he  has  a  new  value.  “He  delights  in  making  all 
creatures  happy  ” ;  “  he  tenderly  loves  those  w  ho  serve  him  ” ;  “  he 
assuages  pain  and  grief.”  Fountain  of  virtue,  he  is  known  by 

*  Cp.  Chhdiulog.  Up.,  vi.  2,  3,  in  SEE,  i.  93. 

*  So  the  Quim  Kdrandd  Vyulul,  Hodgson,  Essays,  p.  42. 

*  He  possessed  the  Dluirma  kdya  and  the  thirty-two  marks. 

*  The  Pali  jA</na. 

*  Ho  in  Hodgson’s  nomenclature,  but  cp.  Poussin’s  note,  EKE,  i.  946. 
According  to  Hodgson,  p.  77,  they  are  produced  out  of  five  kinds  of  jndna 
or  mystic  knowledge. 

®  On  the  Three  Strands  of  the  Saukhyan  system  which  appear  in  the 
different  Hindu  philosophies,  cp.  Lect.  IV.,  p.  206. 
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spiritual  wisdom,  which  includes  observance  of  the  oomovuid* 
ments,  pious  meditation,  release  from  the  world’s  bondage,  and 
the  higher  knowledge.  This  perfect  ‘‘Enlightenment"  is  his 
divine  gift,  and  will  at  length  be  Ixistowed  on  all.  Here  is  the 
promise  of  universal  salvation,  transcending  all  differences  of 
sex,  rank,  or  caste.^  Cognate  with  this  sublime  Deity  was  the 
mysterious  figure  of  the  divine  PrajhiL  The  wise,  indeed, 
“made  no  distinction  l)etween  them";  but  under  the  influence 
of  Hinduism  she  was  conceived  sometimes  as  Adi-Buddha's  (a/rf* 
or  Energy;-  intellectually  she  was  (like  the  Greek  Sophia  or 
Logos)  the  “  Wisdom  of  absolute  truth."  She  might  even  be 
represented  as  the  universal  Mother.  As  the  Hindu  Bralima 
was  the  Grandfather  of  the  world  (Pitu-maha),  she  could  be 
quaintly  designated  in  feminine  forn?  Pitd-mahi !  The  merciful 
Buddhas  were  her  children,  for  she  was  merciful  to  all  her 
worshippei-s.  Thus  the  believer  lived  encompassed  by  the 
divine  Wisdom  and  I.ove,  and  in  homage  to  this  eternal  Reality 
the  men  of  good  will,  voyaging  over  the  ocean  of  existence, 
were  secure  at  last  of  perfect  hajqiiness.^ 

A  simpler  scheme,  of  a  less  philosophical  or  Gnostic  character, 
is  presented  in  the  Vauuuvall  or  “Genealogical  History  of 
Nepal,”  brought  to  this  country  by  Dr  Wright,  and  founded  on 
traditional  Buddhist  n)aterial.^  Here  the  Buddha  “who  was 
first  of  all”  bears  the  title  Sach-chit,  Being  and  Intelligence," 
the  first  two  terms  of  the  summary  of  the  characteristics  of 
Brahman,  Sach-chid-uiiand/i, \ic\ng,  Intelligence,  and  Bliss."* 
From  him  sprang  the  first  Buddha  Mahe^vura  (the  “Great 
Lord,”  the  well-kno\vn  title  of  f’iva),  and  from  him  cime 
I^vara,  who  created  the  valley  of  Nepal.®  In  distant  ages  the 
Svnijumbhu-light  wa.s  sometimes  seen,  and  once  at  least  he  was 

*  Hodgson,  ICssays,  pp.  37,  83  f. 

*  Cp.  Led.  V.,  p.  278. 

®  Hodgson,  ihuL,  p,  85  f.  On  Adi  Buddha,  cp.  Oldfield,  Skeldut  Jr<nn 
NiiKil  (1880),  ii.  89  ;  temples,  ii.  20(3,  218  ft. 

‘  History  of  Nepal  (ISny. 

®  Wright,  Ilistury,  p.  77. 

®  For  the  syncretism'  which  identified  the  Buddha  with  both  Civa  and 
Vishnu,  cp.  Sylvain  Le  Nepal,  L  (1905),  375  ;  Buddhist  imagea  in 

^iva  temples,  and  shrines  to  Hindu  deities  in  Buddhist  templet  (Oldfield, 
i^ketches,  ii.  284  f.). 
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beheld  by  Maflju(;ri  as  Vifva-rupay  but  he  was  never  visible 
to  mortal  eye.  The  great  temple  near  Kathmandu  dedicated 
to  his  worship  is  of  uncertain  date,  and  not  the  oldest  in 
the  valley.*  There  simple  prayers  are  oflered,  such  as  that 
ascribed  in  legendary  anticjuity  to  Prince  Mandeva,  and 
still  “  repeated  by  every  Buddhist  when  performing  piijd  in 
holy  places,” — 

“  Reverence  to  the  Three  Jewels  ! 

I  l)ow  to  thy  lotus-like  feet,  O  Lord  ! 

I'hou  art  Buddha — thine  asylum  I  seek. 

There  are  countless  merits  in  worshipping  Buddha. 

Thou  art  the  Master  of  Religion.”  ’•* 

In  spite  of  the  brilliant  pationage  of  (^’llMitya,  the  Buddhism 
of  the  seventh  century  was  already  stricken  with  decline  in 
India.  Where  Fah  Hien  had  sometimes  found  flourishing 
communities.  Yuan  Chwangsaw  ruined  monasteries  and  eleserted 
shrines.  lA'gends  of  persecution  gathered  around  the  names  of 
Kumarila  Bhatta  and  ^ankaraamya  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries.  Hostile  kings  may  sometimes  have  attacked  particular 
religious  establishments ;  whole  provinces  may  have  suffered 
from  Mohammedan  inroads;^  outbreaks  of  sectarian  animosity 
may  occasionally  have  tarnished  the  good  name  of  Brahmans. 
There  was  certainly  nmch  debate  and  philosophical  argument. 
But  the  main  cause  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  Buddhism 
from  India  was,  after  all,  its  own  internal  weakness.  The  spirit 
of  its  missionary  energy  was  exhausted.  It  was  surrounded  by 
immense  developments  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  law,  which 
were  most  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
national  life,^  Buddhism  might  elaborate  the  imaginary 

•  Wright,  pi.  iv. ;  Fergusson,  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture  (1891), 
p.  302. 

*  Wright,  p,  101.  At  this  fioint  the  native  translators  unfortunately 
break  off  with  “etc.” 

*  In  047,  fifteen  years  after  Mohaniiiicd’s  death  and  two  after  Yuan 
Cliwang  left  India,  Oainan  raided  the  Bombay  coast,  and  the  long  series  of 
ilohaminedan  inva-sions  l>egan.  Nalandu  was  destroyed  liy  them,  cj).  Rhys 
Davids,  Journal  BJVS' (1890),  {>.  91. 

♦  For  the  influence  of  Buddhism  on  the  later  Indian  philosophy,  cp. 
bebw,  Lect.  VI.,  p.  303. 
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biographies  of  its  “Conquerors”  (Jiruu),  but  it  produced  no 
poetry  like  the  great  epics,  tl»e  story  of  Kama  and  Slto,  or  the 
tale  of  the  Five  Pdrulava  brothers  which  gitiw  into  the  colossal 
aggregate  of  the  Mahdbhdrata,  a  veritable  cyclopa*dia  of 
tradition,  mythology,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Here  were 
the  exploits  of  heimss,  the  genealogies  of  kings,  the  wisdom  of 
sages,  the  loves  of  the  gods,  and  the  pieties  of  the  devout — a 
mirror  in  song  of  the  complex  life  of  the  world,  to  whieli 
Buddhism  could  oiler  no  parallel.  Secluded  in  their  viharas, 
the  members  of  the  Order  could  not  secure  the  same  interest  in 
the  moving  narrative  of  Gotania’s  renunciation  of  heme  and 
wife  and  child,  or  even  in  the  folk-tales  of  old  time,  in  which 
the  hero  was  always  the  same  whatever  part  he  playtsl.  'I'hese 
had  nothing  to  tell  of  the  splendour  of  courts,  the  glories  and 
dangers  of  battle,  the  loss  and  gain  of  kingdoms,  the  wonders 
wrought  by  ascetics,  the  sports  of  Krishna,  the  beneficencie  of 
Vishnu,  the  might  of  ^liva.  The  cloistered  virtue  of  the 
Sangha,  even  if  it  had  been  always  maintaintal  at  the  high 
tension  of  the  first  days,  could  not  bold  its  own  beside  these 
more  robust  types.  The  forces  of  Hinduism  were  rooted  in 
a  remoter  past,  they  were  intertwined  more  closely  even 
with  the  localities  as  well  as  with  the  habits  of  the  popular 
religion,  they  sprang  more  directly  out  of  the  connuou  heart, 
they  appealed  more  directly  to  the  common  mind.  The  Jains 
do  not  seem  to  have  drawn  down  uj>on  themselves  so  much 
criticism  ;  they  took  little  part  in  the  great  philosophical 
debate ;  and  they  held  their  ow  n,  though  probably  in  dimin¬ 
ished  numbers,  against  the  influences  which  gradually  drove 
Buddhism  off  the  field. 

The  religious  forces  of  Hinduism  embodical  in  the  two  great 
deities  Vishnu  and  (,'iva,  associated  with  the  once  popular 
Brahma  in  a  group  of  the  Holy  Three, ^  had  the  support  of  an 
immense  tradition  and  a  powerful  priestly  caste.  Foundecl 
upon  the  ancient  hymns,  the  codes  of  sacred  law,  the  rc*corda 
of  primitive  speculation,  the  cults  of  Vishnu  and  ^’iva  were 
no  fixed  or  rigid  fornis,  'I'hey  could  adapt  themselves  to  new 
modes  of  thought  ifiul  take  without  dillieulty  the  likeness  of 
their  rival.  The  “Descents”  of  Vishnu  einbodical  tlie  same 

•  Op.  l.ecL  V.,  p.  276. 
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motive  as  the  manifestations  of  the  Buddha,  and  Vishnu  was 
at  last  installed  in  the  temple  first  reared  by  Asoka  in  the 
hallowed  precincts  at  Gaya.  Prof.  D.  C.  Sen  has  emphasised 
the  influence  of  Buddhism  on  the  conception  of  ^'iva  as  he  is 
presented  in  the  Puranas,  and  finds  him  embodying  all  the 
elements  of  the  Buddha's  greatness.^  In  the  obscurity  of 
the  history  of  Bengal  after  the  death  of  Ilarsha-Vardhana  the 
process  cannot  be  traced  in  deUiil.  The  earlier  kings  of  the 
greatlVda  dynasty  were  zealous  Buddhists  of  the  Maha- Yana  type. 
But  the  worship  of  ^’iva  began  to  gain  a  footing  in  Buddhist 
sanctuaries,  and  temples  were  built  to  ^’iva,  where  his  image 
wore  the  aspect  of  the  Buddha  Lokecjvara.^  The  followers  of 
the  two  cults  attended  each  others’  festivals,  and  by  the  reign 
of  Dharmaprda  II.  in  the  eleventh  century  the  fusion  was  well 
advanced.  Among  the  distinguished  teachers  who  adorned  his 
reign  was  Ranuii  Pandit,  the  reputed  author  of  the  (^unya 
Purdna,  or  Purana  of  the  “  Void.”  Here  were  sung  the 
praises  of  the  Void,  without  beginning  or  end,  without  form 
or  image,  sole  Lord  of  all  the  worlds;^  and  from  it  sprang 
Dharma  the  Spotless  (Nminjana),  designated  in  another  late 
poem  the  Son  of  Adi-Buddha.*  Harnai  devoted  himself  to 
spreading  the  particular  form  of  Ilharina  worship  known  as 
Dharma’s  Gajan.'^  He  travelled  widely,  preaching  it  to  all 
people  independently  of  caste  or  creed,  and  these  popular 
festivals  are  observed  to  this  day  in  Western  Bengal.  “  Who 
is  there  in  these  three  worlds,”  still  sings  the  Dharma  priest, 
“that  can  know  thee,  who  art  Buddha,  the  protector  of  the 
meek  and  the  poor.  Travelling  over  the  whole  world,  no  one 
has  ever  found,  O  Formless  Lord,  thy  beginning  or  thy  end, 
thy  hands  or  feet.  ^I'hou  hast  neither  form  nor  figure,  and 
thou  art  above  all  attributes.”  “  In  such  pale  and  attejiuated 

*  History  of  tho  Petiyuli  LiUnyiidyo  and  IjitcrutuTc  (Calcutta,  1011), 
p.  63  tf. 

»  F.  K.  Sarkar,  The  Folk  Element  in  Hindu  Culture  (1917),  j).  160. 

»  Quoted  by  Nagendranath  Vasu,  Arclueol.  Survey  of  Mayuralhanja 
(1011),  p.  ciii. 

*  Sarkar,  ibuL,  pj»  107,  04  f. 

»  The  word  means  litenJly  “Festivities  in  honour  of  ^fiva,"  ibid.,  p.  73. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  101.  Cp.  if.  P.  (^astrl,  “Buddhism  in  engal  since  the 
Mohammedan  Conquest,”  JASB  (1895X  P- 
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form  does  folk-usage  still  preserve  thi  memory  of  a  once 
powerful  philosophy. 

The  teachers  of  the  Vedanta  itself  did  not  escape  the  reproach 
of  “crypto-Buddhisin,”*  and  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist 
schools  on  the  development  of  the  several  systems  founded  on 
the  ancient  Brahnianical  Scriptures  is  only  now  coming  to  be 
seriously  studied.  In  Southern  India  an  interesting  picture  of 
Buddhism  is  presented  in  the  Tamil  epic  relating  the  romantic 
story  of  Mani-Mekhalai,  but  the  uncertainty  of  iLs<late  prevenU 
its  definite  use  as  evidence.-  (^’ankara  finds  it  needful  in  tlm 
ninth  century  to  array  his  critical  objections  against  the 
Buddhist  schools,  and  in  his  survey  of  philosophical  systems 
Madhava,  four  hundred  years  later,  still  includes  Buddhism.* 
Travelling  preachers  or  professors  of  philosophy  still  encounlercd 
members  of  the  Order,  as  Govinda  Uiis  relates  of  his  inaster 
Chaihmya,  who  converted  tlieir  leader  at  Trinianda  in  1509,  on 
his  missionary  journey  to  South  India,  and  p.'-essc-d  tlie  learning 
of  the  monks  into  the  servic-e  of  Vaishimvism.*  In  its  early 
home  Buddhism  suffered  severely  from  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Biluir,  probably  in  1197.  Large  numbers  of  the 
“  shaven-headed  ”  were  mercilessly  slaugliteretl.  Monasteries 
were  destroyed,  images  were  shattered,  a  great  library  was 
burnt.  Some  of  the  brethren  escaj>ed  and  fouiul  refuge  in 
Nepal,  Tibet,  or  the  South.'*  The  pilgrims  came  no  more  to 
Buddha  Gaya,  though  an  inscripLiou  of  a  king  of  Arakan 
records  pious  gifts  and  repairs  to  the  Maha-Bodhi  temple  as 
late  as  a.d.  1298.“  In  the  next  century  IL'anananda  is  said  to 
have  disputed  with  Buddhists,  apparently  in  the  Ganges  valley  ; 
and  a  Buddhist  Tiintru,  written  in  Magadha  in  a.d.  l-lKi,  shows 
that  in  Eiistern  India  Buddhism  had  still  some  interest  for  the 

>  Cp.  Lect.  VI.,  p.  303. 

*  See  the  account  by  Dr  Pojk;  in  the  Sidd/uitUa-Viyxlil,  Ma<lraa,  xi.  305  <f. 
Dr  Pope  places  it  very  late,  while  a  nioderu  luitive  scholar,  Llr  M.  S. 
Aiyangar,  altrihuU-s  it  to  the  third  century  k.u.  (Taval  Stadic4, 19DI,  p.  208^ 

®  Hirva-Dur^'ana-Saiiiyrnha,  tr.  Cowell  and  Gough  (1882). 

*  “  Diary  of  Govinda  Das,”  Calcidia  iiruifU)(18yM),  cvi.  91.  On  Triinanda, 
evii.  197.  Por  BuddhisU  in  Orisiia  iu  the  birU-eath  century, cj*.  Lect  VII., 
p.  447. 

‘  V.  A.  Smith,  The  Oxfurd  llutyry  of  India  (1919),  p.  221. 

®  E})iyr.  Ind.,  xi,  (1911),  118. 
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educated.^  The  more  secluded  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  sub* * 
Himalayan  highlands,  Orissa,  Central  India,  the  Deccan,  still 
held  sanctuaries  for  pious  pilgrimage,  A  Tibetan  text  gives 
an  account  of  the  travels  of  an  Indian  Buddhist  Yogin  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  youngest  of  eight  sons  of  a  merchant 
on  the  sea-coast  in  the  South,  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
a  Buddhist  teacher  named  Tirthiniitha,  who  gave  him  the 
religious  name  of  Buddhanatha.  For  several  years  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  master,  visiting  Buddhist  shrines  and  receiving 
instruction  in  Yoga;  and  he  afterwards  spent  his  whole  life 
in  wandering  through  India  and  the  adjoining  countries,  finding 
his  way  even  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.’ 

The  decline  was  grievous.  The  days  of  enthusiastic  literary 
and  religious  activity  were  over.  No  one  could  emulate  the 
ardent  labours  of  the  past.  But  here  and  there  the  authentic 
note  of  faith  and  love  was  still  sounded.  A  learned  Brahman 
convert.  Ham  Chandra  Kavibharati  from  Bengal,  who  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Ceylon  during  the  reign  of  Parakramabahu  (1153- 
118G),  poured  out  his  trust  in  a  century  of  verse  with  passionate 
piety.^  His  devotional  idiom  is  different  from  ours,  but  his 
needs  are  the  same.  “  Have  mercy  on  me,”  he  cries,  “  I  have 
lost  my  way!”  “I’hy  mercy  in  this  world  makes  no  distinc¬ 
tion.  O  Conqueror,  by  means  of  that  mercy  sanctify  me,  so 
full  of  sin.”  “  Thou  art  the  way  that  leads  me  to  all  that  is 
go(Kl,  thou  art  my  Father,  thou  art  my  Salvation.”  He  who 
keeps  the  commandments  is  a  member  of  the  Buddha’s  family  : 
“  O  Buddha,  thy  worship  consists  in  doing  good  to  the  world. 
O  Ix)ri  of  the  world,  doing  evil  to  the  world  is  doing  injury 
to  thee.” 

"  I.el;  kings  punish,  let  wicked  pandits  deride,  let  relations  forsake 
me  ;  O  Father  Jina,  I  cannot  live  without  thee. 

Whether  I  live  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  in  the  city  of  ghosts  or 
of  men,  or  elsewhere  according  to  my  kanna^  from  that  place  let 
my  mind  take  shelter  with  tiiy  good  (jualities. 


*■  Beiidall,  Budtlhist  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Camhrvhje  (1863),  p.  iv. 

*  Dr  Waddell,  iu  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (Feb. 
1893),  p.  65. 

Bhakli-t^'ataka,  tr.  H.  P.  (^astri,  in  the  Joarnal  of  th-e  Buddhist  Text 
Societi/y  Calcutta,  vol.  i,  (1893),  pt.  ii.  p.  21. 
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I  am  thy  servant,  purchased  by  thee  at  the  price  of  thy  ffottd 
qualities;  I  am  thy  di,sci]>le,  disciplined  by  tlice  with  thy  precepts; 
I  am  thy  son,  I  feel  pleasure  in  remembering  thee ;  and  1  go  the 
way  that  thou  hast  gone. 

Thou  art  iny  father,  mother,  brother,  sister ;  thou  art  my  fast 
friend  in  danger ;  thou  art  my  Lord,  my  Preceptor,  who  imjiarlest 
to  me  knowledge  sweet  as  nectar.  Thou  art  my  wealth,  my  enjoy¬ 
ment,  my  pleasure,  my  aHluence,  my  greatness,  my  reputation,  my 
knowledge,  and  my  life. 

Thou  art  my  all,  O  all-knowing  Huddha.” 


LECTURE  III 


POPUI^R  THEISM  :  THE  BRAHMAN 

Whkn  Yuan  Chwang  attended  King  Harsha-Vardhana  in  his 
progress  along  the  Ganges  in  a.d.  643,^  he  witnessed  at  Kan)'a- 
kubja  (Kanauj)  the  solemn  installation  of  a  golden  statue  of  the 
Buddha.®  A  special  hall  had  been  erected  to  receive  it.  A 
long  procession  of  more  than  three  hundred  elephants  followed 
King  Harslia  and  the  royal  companion  of  his  journey,  Kumara- 
raja.  Yuan  Chwang  was  in  immediate  attendance  on  the 
sovereign,  and  led  his  personal  retinue.  The  [)rinces,  ministers, 
and  chief  priests  of  eighteen  countries  rode  in  double  file,  chant¬ 
ing  hymns  of  praise.  Costly  ofi'erings  werc  made  to  the  Buddha 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly  of  the  princes,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  clergy  of  the  Buddhist  Order,  Bifilimans  renowned 
for  learning,  followeis  of  heretical  doctrine,  and  ministers  of 
state.  The  two  monarchs  wore  tiaras  like  the  gods;  Harsha 
assumed  the  insignia  of  the  Lord  (^'akra,®  while  Kuinara  imper¬ 
sonated  Brahma.  Tliree  weeks  later  Marsha,  still  accompanied 
by  Yuan  Chwang  and  the  princes  of  the  eighteen  countries, 
prexeeded  to  Prayaga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,^  to  attend  his  sixth  Quinquennial  Convocation  on  the 
field  of  charity.  Some  half  million  of  people  had  arrived  in 
res{K)nsc  to  the  royal  proclamation.  On  the  first  day  an  image 
of  the  Buddha  was  installed  upon  the  broad  arena,  and  gifts  and 
sweet  food  were  distributed  amid  the  scattering  of  flowers  and 
the  sound  of  music.  The  ceremonies  were  repeated  the  next 
day  on  belialf  of  an  image  of  7Witya-deva  (Vishnu),  and  on  the 

•  So  Mr  V.  A.  Smith,  in  Watters’  On  Yuan  Chwuwj,  ii.  336. 

»  Life,  tr.  Beal,  p.  177.  *  The  ancient  deity  Inclra. 

*  The  modem  Allahabad. 
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third  day  ior  an  image  of  f^*vara-deva  (^'iva),  though  on  theae 
occasions  only  half  the  amount  of  precious  articles  and  clothing 
was  given  awayd  How  came  it  that  the  cultus  of  the  Buddha 
could  be  thus  combined  with  homage  to  other  deities  ?  Kings 
were  no  doubt  regarded  as  divine  ;  even  an  infant  monarch  must 
be  treated  as  a  great  deity  in  human  form.*  But  why  should 
they  choose  the  characters  of  ('akra  and  Braliina  in  which  to 
celebrate  the  glory  of  the  Buddha  ;  or  why  should  they  dediaite 
on  the  same  hallowed  ground  the  images  of  rival  gods  ? 

I 

Such  incidents  belong  to  inodes  of  religious  life  so  different 
from  those  of  the  West  that  the  student  of  the  complex 
elements  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Hinduism  has  great 
difficulty  in  comprehending  them.  Founded  upon  the  ancient 
literature  of  ritual,  philosophy,  and  law,  dejiendent  on  the  Veda, 
the  medieval  theism  of  India  presents  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  deities,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  sacred  Triad,  Brah¬ 
man,  Vishnu,  (^'iva.  Of  these  Holy  Thn?e  each  is  in  turn 
described  as  infinite,  eternal,  self-existent,  absolute.  In  the 
economy  of  the  universe  they  have  their  own  shares,  yet  <‘ach 
is  apparently  capable  of  discharging  the  functions  of  the  others, 
and  in  solitary  majesty  conducting  the  whole  process  of  the 
world  alone.  How  are  such  incompatible  conceptions  to  be 
reconciled  ?  The  figures  of  popular  devotion  are  strangely 
elusive.  With  the  aid  of  mythology  they  can  for  ever  shift  and 
change;  they  ptess  into  each  other  witli  mystical  identifications; 
they  proceed  from  each  other  into  distinct  individuiJities ; 
imagination  is  ever  at  hand  to  elevate  their  [lersonal  forms  into 
supremacy ;  it  remains  for  philosophy  to  reunite  them  in 
thought,  and  for  the  practice  of  piety  to  realise  a  fellowship  of 
spirit  with  the  One  Supreme. 

The  fact  is  that  the  conception  of  religion  which  underlies 
the  mass  of  beliefs  and  usages  embrace-d  in  the  term  Hinduism, 
rests  upon  social  habits  wholly  unlike  the  EurojKjan.  For  such 
immense  historic  gt;neralisations  as  Brahmanism  or  Christianity 

*  lAfe,  p.  1^6. 

^  Laws  vf  Ma7iu,  tr.  Buliler,  SUE,  xiv.  (18HG),  vii.  6~8. 
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the  Indian  languages  have  no  single  word.  Nor  have  they  any 
exact  equivalent  for  the  yet  wider  idea  of  religion  which  tran¬ 
scends  and  includes  the  multitudinous  varieties  of  the  world’s 
faiths.^  Hinduism  had  no  founder,  and  it  has  created  no  creed. 
It  is  centred  in  no  ecclesiastical  authority ;  its  worship  has  no 
unity ;  its  cults  are  constantly  taking  fresh  forms ;  its  local 
interests  frequently  produce  new  gods;  it  has  an  astonishing 
power  of  generating  additional  devotions  and  creating  multi¬ 
tudinous  sects.  It  presents  the  strangest  contrasts  of  practical 
magic  and  transcendental  metaphysics ;  universal  idolatry  and 
the  most  subtle  spirituality;  the  most  rigid  asceticism  and 
promiscuous  debauchery ;  a  lofty  personal  morality  and  an 
undisguised  antinomianism.  What  bond  can  hold  all  these 
different  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action  together? 
The  most  comprehensive  term  which  Sanskrit  contributed  to 
the  various  languages  founded  upon  it  is  Dharma,  often  vaguely 
translated  by  such  words  as  law,  teaching,  truth,  religion, 
morality,  righteousness,  duty.  It  also  has  the  meaning  of 
quality  or  characteristic,  the  attribute  of  a  genus,  the  mark  of 
a  species.  The  dharma  of  gold  is  its  colour  and  its  glitter  ;  of 
a  tiger  its  carnivorous  ferocity ;  of  a  man  his  endowments  and 
powers,  and  the  conduct  appropriate  to  them.  The  rules  of 
human  behaviour  which  everyone  is  expected  to  follow  consti¬ 
tute  man’s  dharma  (manava-dJiarma).  For  each  indi\idual 
there  are  particular  dhannas  arising  from  his  civil  status,  his 
caste,  his  rank,  his  occupation,  and  the  sbiges  of  his  life  from 
youth  to  age.  Follow  ing  the  earlier  law-books,  Manu  defined 
the  general  duties  obligatory  on  all  the  four  castes  as  “absten¬ 
tion  from  injuring  others,  veracity,  abstention  from  unlawfully 
appropriating  others’  goods,  purity,  and  self-control.”  -  This  is 
a  summary  of  universal  dharma.  How,  then,  shall  the  house¬ 
holder  or  the  hermit,  the  cattle-owner  or  the  herdsman,  know 
his  own?  Manu  answers:  “The  whole  Veda  is  the  first  source 
of  dharma ;  next  the  wa-ifw  (the  traditions  embodied  in  the 
law-books),  and  the  (;ila  (the  rules  of  virtue  or  morality)  of  those 
who  know  the  Veda;  also  the  customs  of  holy  men”  {e.g. 

'  Cp.  Dr  S.  V.  Ketkar’s  History  of  Caste  in  India,  ii.  (1911),  “Au  Eaaay 
on  Hiuduiflin." 

*  X.  63.  Cp.  the  first  five  comiuandmeuts  of  Bucldhi.suL 
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c«rtain  rites  at  marriage,  or  special  ascetic  habits  such  as  the 
wearing  of  bark-clothes).  But  in  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing 
every  contingency  room  must  be  left  for  the  varying  application 
of  fundamental  principles,  and  the  scheme  of  guidance  accord¬ 
ingly  concludes  with  what  is  curiously  termed  “self-satisfaction,"^ 
the  independent  judgment  or  option  of  the  virtuous,  where  no 
definite  rule  has  been  laid  down. 

When,  therefore,  the  word  Christianity  is  translated  into  a 
modern  language  like  Marathi,  for  instance,  by  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  as  “  Khristi-dharma,"  the  meaning  for  the  native  mind  is 
the  duty  of  observing  the  customs  and  ceremonies  required  from 
the  followers  of  Christ,  such  as  baptism  and  confirmation.  They 
must  also  walk  along  the  “  Khristi-marga,"  the  path  or  way,* 
the  conduct  prescribed  for  attaining  salvation,  just  as  a  Hindu 
must  tread  one  of  the  three  ways  of  works,  of  knowledge,  and 
ascetic  devotion.^  Such  paths  are  sometimes  basc*d  on  the  viata 
or  teaching*  of  the  founders  of  sects,  such  af*  Bauddha-mata, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Buddha.  Under  Khrisii-rnaia  are  included 
such  beliefs  as  the  following  : — 

(i)  All  men  and  possibly  women  are  possessed  of  an  object 
called  “soul,”  while  no  other  creatures  have  any  soul,  (ii)  Salva¬ 
tion  can  be  attained  through  faith  in  Christ,  (iii)  There  is  a 
personal  God.  (iv)  T!ie  world  is  created  and  ruled  by  two  distinct 
individuals,  God  and  the  Devil.® 

Hindui.sm  thus  employs  three  terms  to  express  different 
elements  or  aspects  of  religion,  dharina,  trulrga,  rnata.  Modem 
writers  aie  beginning  to  speak  of  “  llindu-dharma"  or  “Arya- 
dliarma,"  in  contrast  with  foreign  systems,  “  Mleccha-dharma," 
such  as  Christianity  or  Lslam.  The  ancient  Mleccha  was  a 
“  barbai-ian,”  speaking  another  tongue,  with  alien  customs  as 
well  as  unintelligible  .speech.  Such  a  designation  implierl  that 
Hinduism  is  much  more  than  the  group  of  beliefs  and  rites 
commonly  gathered  under  the  description  “  religioii.«,."  It  is 

*  ii.  6.  On  the  Law-book  of  Manu,  see  below,  p.  129,  and  on  Bi-ahman's 
crea.lion  of  JJharma,  p.  150. 

*  Cp.  Ads  i.v.  2,  and  llie  well-kuowra  Liglilfold  Noble  Path  (magija)  of 
Bucldbisiu. 

*  Karmu-iiuiryd,  jnuiia-^nAnja,  aud  bhakli-nuirija.  See  below,  p.  244  f. 

*  Literally  “thought,”  from  the  root  tnun. 

®  Ketkar,  Jlistonj  uf  Caste  in  Imiia,  ii.  14. 
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inextricably  bound  up  with  the  ideas  of  race  and  caste.  Derived 
ultimately  from  tlie  great  tradition  embodied  in  the  Veda  and 
the  many  branches  of  its  literature,  it  is  the  faith  and  practice 
of  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  India,  who  adore  more  or  less 
distinctly  the  Brahraanic  gods,  worship  their  chief  incarnations 
or  symbols,  venerate  the  cow,  observe  certain  caste-rules  about 
marriage  and  the  sharing  of  food,  follow  a  sim{)le  ritual  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Brahmans,  and  resort  to  them  for  all  the  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  of  family  life  from  birth  to  death. 

Such  was  the  general  judgment  of  English  students  a 
generation  ago,  represented,  for  example,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.^ 
In  the  very  valuable  Report  on  the  great  Census  of  1901,  Sir 
Herbert  llislcy  wrote:  “In  belief,  though  seldom  perhaps  in 
practice,  most  Hindus  recognise  the  existence  of  One  Supreme 
(lod  (Parai7ies'var)."  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  Mr 
Burns  with  the  remark:  “The  general  result  of  my  inquiries 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  Hindus  have  a  f  rm  belief  in  One 
Supreme  (rod,  Bhagwan,  Parameshwar,  Ishwar,  or  Narain.'’® 
Ten  years  later  the  British  Indian  civilian  is  a  little  more 
definitely  anthropological.  Writing  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
Messrs  Mead  and  Macgregor,  after  describing  the  elasticity  of 
a  system  which  permits  men  of  various  castes  to  flock  to  the 
tomb  of  S.  Francis  Xavier  at  Goa  whenever  an  exposition  of 
the  saint’s  body  takes  place,  or  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the 
Brahmans,  lay  it  down  broadly  that  in  the  religion  of  the 
unlettered  masses  sectarian  distinctions  have  no  place.  “  If  a 
coolie  or  a  cartman  were  asked  if  he  were  a  Vaishnava  or  a 
(^'aiva,  he  would  not  understand  the  question.”^  The  ordinary 
villager  is  content  to  worship  the  local  “  godlings,”  to  whom  he 
looks  for  rain,  bountiful  harvests,  and  escape  from  plague, 
cholera,  and  smallpox.^  There  are  in  reality  two  religions,  one 
which  has  been  rooted  in  the  soil  from  immemorial  antiquity 
and  contains  innumerable  survivals  of  aboriginal  usages,  trans¬ 
mitted  through  whole  millenniums  with  immense  tenacity  of 

>  Cp.Aiialic  Stadieg,  ii.  (1899),  288.  ^  Report,  part  i.,  p.  3G2. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  63.  On  Bhagavat,  see  below,  p.  244  ;  and  on  Niirayana,  p.  205. 

*  Report,  p.  60. 

*  Cp.  Dr  Whitehead,  Bishop  of  iladraa,  on  'The  Village  Code  of  tSoiUh 
India  (1916). 
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habit ;  the  other  superin)jX)sed  by  the  Brahmans,  of  very  various 
degrees  of  refinement,  but  still  capable  of  soaring  into  heights 
of  lofty  spirituality,  which  the  average  man  makes  no  pretence 
to  understand,  though  he  may  vaguely  revere  its  manifestation 
in  the  austerities  or  devotion  of  the  saint.  The  Report  on  the 
Punjab  (1912),  by  a  distinguished  native  scholar,  Pandit 
Ilarikishan  Kaul,  is  marked  (as  is  natural)  by  more  minute  and 
intimate  knowledge.  His  definition  of  the  Hindu  ret^uires  that 
“he  should  be  born  of  parents  not  lx.‘longing  to  some  recogris<2d 
religion  other  than  Hinduism,  marry  within  the  same  limits, 
believe  in  God,  respect  the  cow,  and  cremate  the  dead,”*  but  he 
adds  that  the  word  Hindu  as  now  used  is  based  ujmn  no 
principle.  The  term  is  neither  geographical,  religious,  nor 
racial.  The  daily  practice  is  extremely  simple.  The  ordiriaiy 
villager,  not  belonging  to  the  Brahman  or  other  higher  ca-stes, 
unversed  in  sacred  literature  or  ceremonial  ritual,  will  (except 
under  special  disabilities)  bathe  every  morning.  The  elderly 
men  and  women  will  visit  a  teiin)le  of  Vishnu  or  (,'iva,  of  a 
goddess  or  some  saint,  if  one  happens  to  be  within  reach-  In 
the  early  hours  or  after  the  bath  they  will  recite  the  name  of 
God,  Parmeshvar,  Bhagwan,  Ram-Ram,  Krishna,  or  his  consort 
RaJha,  an  elementary  form  of  daily  worship  'I'he  uneducaUai 
masses  do  not  understand  the  philo.ophic  differences  which 
divide  the  religious  orders.  But  they  maintain  with  great 
tenacity,  though  often  with  curious  fresh  applications,  the 
traditional  outlook  of  cent  uries  past ;  and  beneath  the  colo^isal 
productions  of  poetry,  the  commentaries  of  the  leamtal,  the 
debates  of  the  schools,  and  the  hymns  of  the  devout,  the  vast 
and  varied  mass  of  usages  founded  on  the  conception  of  a  vague 
energy,  lodged  in  sptaific  objects  and  responding  in  different 
ways  to  hutnan  needs,  still  controls  the  imagination,  and  claims 
its  annual  dues.- 

’  Report,  p.  IDS. 

See,  for  example,  the  clescrij)tiou  hy  Sir  Her1>ert  Ri&lej  of  the  festival 
at  the  spring  e(piinox,  when  it  is  incumbent  on  every  religious-minded 
person  to  worship  the  implements  or  insignia  of  the  vocation  hy  which  he 
lives.”  The  student  of  the  Rig  Veda  recalls  the  invocation  of  the  arrow 
and  the  drum,  the  praise  of  armour  and  bow,  the  homage  to  agricultural 
implements,  ])rohah!y  the*  plouglishare  and  the  plough.  Macdonell,  Voilic 
Mytholoyy  (1897,  Buhler's  GruiuIrUs),  p.  155.  Similarly  to-day,  ‘‘the 
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The  higher  thought  of  Hinduism  must,  of  course,  be  sought 
in  its  literature ;  and  while  Buddhism  was  actively  at  work 
in  producing  its  long  series  of  sacred  books  to  embody  the 
teachings  of  its  numerous  sects,  the  rising  forces  of  Hinduism 
took  the  national  traditions  in  hand,  and  under  dilferent  in- 
riuences  of  philosophy  and  devotion  endeavoured  to  organise  the 
immense  collections  of  mythology,  religion,  and  law.  In  spite 
of  the  enormous  dilliculties  suiTounding  their  origin  and  history, 
a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  Law-book  of  Manu  and  the 
great  epic  known  as  the  Mahabharata,  which  reflect  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Hindu  thought  and  life  during  the  period  when 
Buddhism  was  rising  into  power,  and  organising  its  great 
foreign  missions. 

The  religious  and  literary  processes  by  which  the  sacred 
hymns  of  the  sacrificial  formula:  of  the  immigrant  Aryans  were 
finally  gathered  into  four  great  collections  under  the  name  of 
Vedas,  can  no  longer  be  traced  with  any  certaijity  or  assigned 
to  any  definite  dates.  But  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
text  (for  example,  of  the  chief  group,  the  Big  Veda)  when  it 
was  still  transmitted  only  by  memory,  eaidy  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  various  subsidiary  studies  which  were  finally  embodied 
in  six  Aiigiis  or  “limbs”  of  the  Vedic  corpus,  and  constituted 
different  branches  of  Vedic  science.  Beside  the  ritual  treatises 
known  as  Bnlhrnanas,  and  the  philosophical  tracts  designated 
Upanishads,  these  works  were  concerned  with  phonetics,'  metre, 
grammar,  etymology,  astronomy  (for  the  regulation  of  the 

soldier  worships  his  sword  ;  the  cultivator  his  plough  ;  the  money-lender 
his  ledger  ;  .  .  .  and  to  take  the  most  modern  instance,  the  operatives  in 
the  jute  mills  near  Calcutta  bow  down  to  the  Glasgow-made  engines  which 
drive  their  looms.”  A  group  of  Government  clerks  set  up  an  office  despatch 
box  os  a  kind  of  altar,  placed  an  inkpot  and  all  kinds  of  stationery  upon 
and  around  it,  drai>ed  the  whole  with  festoons  of  red  tape,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  Punjabi  Brahman  (a  clerk  like  thernselve.s)  made  their 
ofTerings  of  rice,  turmeric,  spices,  pepper,  etc.  llisley,  The  Tcople  of  India  - 
(1916),  p.  235.  Contrast  with  this  the  Daily  Practice  of  the  llmdas-  (1919, 
Alkhabad),  by  Srisa  Chandra  Vasii,  with  offerings  and  prayers  to  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Rudra,  Prajapati,  and  others. 

*  Sihshd,  cp.  Taitliriya  Ujianieh.,  i.  2,  SUE,  xv.  146. 
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calendar  and  times  of  sacrifice),  and  ceremonial  (kalpa).^ 
These  works  assumed  the  form  of  short  summaries  condensed 
into  the  utmost  brevity,  embodying  rules  which  were  expounded 
orally  by  the  teachers  of  the  hallowed  lore.  The  production  of 
such  siitras  (or  “  threads”)  needed  long  experience  and  patient 
eftbi't,  so  that  the  famous  grammarian  Patafijali  (in  the  second 
century  b.c.)  could  affirm  that  a  Sutra-composer  rejoiced  more 
over  saving  half  a  vowel  than  over  the  birth  of  a  sou.*  The 
ceremonial  Sutras  fell  into  two  groups :  one  possessing  the 
autiiority  of  revelation,  concerned  with  three  great  groups  of 
sacrificial  ritual ;  the  other  based  upon  established  tradition. 
To  this  latter  branch  belonged  the  treatises  of  household  law, 
regulating  the  domestic  usages  and  daily  sai.-rifices,  with  their 
appropriate  ceremonies  from  birth  to  death ;  while  a  second 
series,  known  as  Dharrm-Satriui,  dealt  with  religious  and  secular 
law,  inseparable  parts  of  one  great  system.  Out  of  these 
Dharma-Sutras,  compiled  in  different  schools  of  Brahmanical 
teaching,  came  longer  works  in  verse,  expanding  and  illustrating 
the  peremptory  sternness  of  the  dogmatic  rules,  under  the  name 
of  Dharrna-(^'ustras.  Liirge  numl)ers  of  such  works  are  known 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  centuries  reaching  from  our  era 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  and  the  most  famous  by  common 
consent  throughout  India  is  the  Mdnava-Dluinna-C^dstray  or 
Law-book  of  Manu.® 

In  Vedic  mythology  Manu  is  the  soti  of  the  Aditya  Vivasvat, 
the  “  Shining  One,”  the  sun,  He  is  even  the  oflspring  of  the 
Self-Existent  Brafiman,  and  ma.y  be  equated  with  Prajiipati, 
the  “lord  of  creatures.”  The  Uig  Veda  calls  him  “Father 
Manu,”  and  he  becomes  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  human  race, 

‘  How  these  studies  grew  up,  and  what  i>eriod  of  time  was  needed  for 
their  development,  is  obscure.  The  list  of  items  in  a  Briihiuan’s  training 
in  an  eiirly  Buddhist  text  (AvJxtttha  S.,  i.  3  :  Rhys  Davids,  SDK,  i.  109) 
is  rather  scantier  than  that  in  the  IhUuulnrauyaka  Ujian.,  ii.  1, 10  ;  iv,  1,2: 
l^BE,xv.  Ill,  153.  Oil  the  ililfJma  (legends)  and  purduas  (cosmogonies), 
see  below,  pp.  133,  280. 

*  AViuteniitz,  Gesch.  der  Indischtn  Literatur,  i.  230. 

*  Buhler  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  a  prior  work  of  the  Dliarma- 
Sutra  class  had  once  existed  under  Mann’s  name.  But  beyond  one  or  two 
quotations  no  manuscript  oh  such  a  text  has  been  discovered.  Cp.  Lie 
translation,  SBE,  xv.,  Iiitrod^^.,  p.  Ixiii. 
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part  god,  jiart  man.*  He  founded  the  moral  order  and  the 
institution-s  in  which  it  was  embodied;  crowned  himself,  he  was 
the  progenitor  of  kings;  he  kifidled  the  sacred  fire,  invented 
the  sacrificial  rites,  devised  the  funeral  oflerings,  and  revealed 
the  Micred  verses.  The  twelve  chapters  open  with  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  close  with  the  principles 
governing  the  sequences  of  transmigration  and  the  attainment 
of  union  with  the  eternal  Brahman.  The  actual  laws  are 
concerned  with  the  holy  rites  which  must  be  performed  for  the 
“  twice-born,”  which  sanctify  the  body  and  {)urify  from  sin.’^ 
Here  are  the  rules  of  studentship,  the  duties  of  the  householder, 
the  laws  of  food  and  purity,  the  ordinances  of  behaviour  proper 
for  women,  for  forest  hermits,  and  wandering  ascetics,  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  kings,  and  maxims  for  the 
administratiou  of  justice.  So  ignorant  are  we,  however,  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  Indian  social  organisation,  that  it 
ha.s  l)cen  impossible  to  fix  its  date  by  any  comparisons  with 
.secular  history.  No  such  history  exists.®  Wlieu  the  work  first 
became  known,  Sir  William  Jones,  impressed  by  the  Hindu 
belief  in  its  antiquity,  proposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  In  the  last  generation  Sir  Monier  Williams  brought  it 
down  to  the  sixth  or  fifth  century  ji.c.  Arguing  from  its 
metrical  form.  Max  IMuller  assigned  it  to  a  date  following  the 
year  a.d.  300;*  while  the  resesirches  of  Bidder  and  Jolly®'  place 
it  within  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Its  legal  materials  may, 
of  course,  be  of  far  greater  antiquity ;  but  its  theologiad  and 
philosophical  implications  show  it  to  be  much  later  than  the 
earlier  forms  of  Buddhism  ;  and  its  proverbial  wisdom  seems  to 

*  Balder,  p.  Ivii.  *  ii.  3G. 

*  The  earliest  attempt  at  a  historical  work,  the  Itdjataruhginl  (or  “  River 
of  Kings”),  a  history  of  Kashmir,  hy  Kalhaua,  was  not  composed  till  the 
twelfth  century  of  our  era,  a.d.  1)48-49  (Macdoiiell, /Sa?(i7(;ri<  Literature, 
1900,  p.  4.30).  The  hel))  which  the  modern  student  of  the  Bentateuch 
derives  from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tracing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  eacred  liaw,  is  noti  available  for  similar  investignlion  in 
India.  Nor  does  geography  provide  any  clues  to  the  locality  of  its  origin. 

*  ItvIm  (188.3X  pp.  91,  306. 

Recht  and  Sitte  (1890,  in  Biilder’s  (hmidrise),  p.  16.  Cp.  Macdonell, 
Sumkrit  Literature,  p.  428,  not  much  later  than  a.o.  200,  Eggeling,  Rncy. 
Brit.^^,  xxiv.  176,  thinks  the  qnesLioia  cannot  be  answered. 
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run  in  streams  parallel  with  those  of  the  great  epic,  the 
Mahubharata} 

The  national  epic  of  India  doubtless  had  its  roob  in  the 
distant  past,  but  the  two  poems  in  which  it  was  subsequently 
embodied,  the  Mahribliarata  and  the  Raniayana,  cannot  be 
dated  in  their  present  form  Ix-forc  our  era.-  Like  the  l»nls 
of  Greece  who  chanted  the  dee<ls  of  heroes,  the  ancient  singers 
of  the  immigrant  Aryan  tribes  celebrated  the  prowess  of  their 
warrior-kiii'is.  The  Rharatas,  whose  “  Great  Conflict  ”  is  ndated 
in  the  poem  named  after  them,  appear  in  the  Kig  V'eda  as  a 
military  tribe.  Their  settlements  extende<l  Ix-tween  the  Upjxr 
(canges  and  the  Jumna,  and  their  fame  was  sudi  that  Bharcta- 
vcmha,  or  “  Bharata-land,”  was  at  last  employetl  by  Sanskrit 
writers  to  cover  the  whole  jxninsula  of  India.^  Among  the 
Bharata  princes  a  king  named  Kuru  gained  suflicient  eminence 
to  give  his  name  to  a  whole  district,  or  A'uru-k‘shetra,^  and 
bis  descendants  were  known  as  Kauravos.  The  centre  of  their 
power  was  at  Hustinnpura  (the  modem  Delhi),  and  there  a 
fierce  struggle  arose  Ix-tween  the  families  of  two  brothers  in 
the  royal  house,  the  blind  Dbritarashtra  and  Pandii.  To 
Dhritaivishtra  are  born  one  hundred  sons;  Pandu  is  content 
with  five,  know'll  by  tlieir  father’s  name  as  Pandava.s.  Third 
among  these  was  Ariuna,  who  won  the  lovely  Draufmili  as  his 
bride  by  his  skill  in  archery;  but  in  the  anticpie  usage  of  the 
poem  she  becomes  the  wife  of  all  five  brothers.  The  prosperity 
of  the  IVindavas  is  .suddenly  marred  by  the  folly  of  the  eldest, 
Yudhisbthiia,^  who  loses  everything  to  his  Kaurava  cousin 
Duryodhana**  in  a  game  of  dice.  The  brothers,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  Draupadi,  are  sent  into  exile  and  retire  into  the 
forest;  and  the  story  of  the  “Great  Contest”  really  ended 
originally  with  the  eighteen  days’  battle  Ixitween  the  Kaiiravas 
and  the  King  of  Matsya,  with  whom  they  bail  taken  sersice. 

'  Jolly,  p.  15. 

*  Ou  the  Kumayaiid  (“Rama’g  Adventuras”),  .see  below,  Lect,  Vll., 
p.  424. 

’  “  India”  comes  throuj’h  Greek  and  Persian  from  the  Sanskrit  <S»W/iu, 
”  river,”  applied  especially  to  the  Indus. 

■*  Already  named  in  the  Yajur  Veda,  and  the  Brahaiarois  ;  cp.  Wintemitz, 
Gesch.  der  Ind.  Litenitur,  i.  264. 

^  ”  Steadfast  in  battle'.” 


*  “  Hard  to  be  OTercome. 
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The  Kaurava  forces  are  annihilated,  and  the  Sous  of  Pandu 
return  to  their  old  home. 

The  tale  was  doubtless  sung  throughout  Kuru-land  by  the 
minstrels  who  were  to  be  found  among  the  households  of  the 
nobles.  These  gradually  formed  a  special  class,  who  chanted 
the  deeds  of  the  warriors  and  recited  the  dignity  of  their  lineage. 
They  were  the  depositaries  of  local  traditions  as  yet  unwritten, 
and  transmitted  them  with  gathering  embellishments  from 
generation  to  generation.^  Such  poems  were  recited  at  family 
festivals  duly  celebrated  with  sacrifice  and  rite.  They  took  up 
into  themselves  the  homage  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  bard 
conse(juently  began  to  approach  the  priest.^  Mingled  with 
the  tales  of  valiant  deeds  and  heroic  endurance  were  schemes 
of  the  creation,  the  four  ages,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  world, 
pedigrees  and  genealogies  from  sun  and  moon,  stories  of  ancient 
sages,  conflicts  with  demons,  marvels  of  primeval  antiquity, 
wars  amid  the  powers  of  heaven,  the  wondrous  churning  of  the 
ocean  to  produce  the  drink  of  immortality,  the  wisdom  of  seers, 
the  feats  of  ascetics,  the  curses  of  holy  men,  the  teachinfj  of 
Brahmans,  the  shrewdness  of  animals,  ethics,  philosophy,  and 
sacred  law.  By  what  steps  the  original  tale  of  the  Five 
Pandavas  was  finally  converted  into  a  sort  of  national  encyclo- 
pjedia  of  tradition,  morals,  and  religion,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  ascertain.  It  was  emphatically  a  layman’s  story,  and  how¬ 
ever  it  might  be  handled  in  the  interests  of  religion,  it  never 
fell  into  the  keeping  of  one  of  the  great  Vedic  schools  of 
technical  learning  or  specific  ritual.  Its  authors  drew  their 
materials  from  the  life  they  knew,  where  kings  were  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  not  only  of  their  people’s  welfare,  but 
even  of  the  world-order  for  their  age ;  where  custom  might  still 

'  Tlie.se  siltas  are  already  incutioned  in  the  Bridiinanas,  e.g.  (^atap.  Br.,  in 
SBE,  xli.  60,  111.  The  earliest  extant  Law-book,  Gautama,  iv.  18,  SBE, 
ii.  196,  describes  them  as  the  olhspring  of  a  Kshatriya  father  and  a  Brahman 
mother  ;  cp.  Vasishtha,  xviii.  6,  SBE,  liv.  94.  According  loManu,  x.  11, 17, 
47,  they  also  managed  horses  and  chariots  {SBE,  ixv.  404,  413). 

*  Cp.  the  figure  of  Vivvamitra  (“  a  friend  to  all”),  the  traditional  author 
of  a  large  number  of  hymns  in  E.V.,  hi.,  in  the  service  of  a  BliaraU  king, 
by  birth  a  Kshatriya.  Legend  ascribed  to  him  the  power  to  make  the 
waters  of  two  rivers  give  way  for  the  Bharata  troops  to  cross  over  in  the 
war  with  Su-das,  king  of  the  Tritsus  {R.  V,,  iii.  33). 
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be  more  potent  than  legal  enactment,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  demands  of  ceremonialism  might  be  set  below  those  of 
knowledge,  of  strenuous  self-discipline,  of  fervent  love. 

In  some  parts  of  the  poem  all  action  is  suspended  for  religious 
edification  or  long  discourses  of  morality.  .«Vs  the  troops  of  the 
contending  cousins  confront  each  other  in  Ijattle  array  there  is 
a  solemn  pause,  in  order  that  Arjuna's  charioteer,  the  incarnate 
Krishna,  i*ay  chant  the  famous  “  Song  of  the  I..ord,”  the  classic 
poem  of  Indian  mysticism.'  And  when  the  victory  is  won,  and 
the  eldest  of  the  Five  Brothers  is  installed  upon  the  tlirone,  he 
is  divinely  told  to  repair  for  instruction  to  a  venerable  hero  of 
the  royal  house,  Bhishma  (the  “Terrible”),  now  waiting  for 
death  upon  a  bed  of  arrows.  There  through  hundreds  of  cantos 
and  many  thousands  of  couplets  -  the  dying  warrior  pours  forth 
recitals  of  antique  experience,  maxims  of  conduct,  principles  of 
law,  which  serve  as  a  framework  to  hold  interpolated  disquisitions 
on  philosophy  and  strange  discourses  on  religion.  In  the  long 
history  of  the  poem  old  gods  arose  into  new  eminence.  V'ishnu 
first  claimed  recognition  in  it,  and  large  additions  were  made  in 
his  interest.  Then  (^'iva  would  not  be  denied  entry,  and  there 
are  similar  traces  of  handling  in  his  favour.  Of  these  proce.sses 
no  definite  chronology  can  be  constructed.  At  what  date  the 
tale  of  the  Five  Brothers  first  took  shape  there  is  no  clear 
evidence.  Both  Vedic  and  early  Buddhist  literature  recognise 
the  existence  of  itlfid.tcis  or  narratives  of  the  epic  class,*  yet 
nothing  is  known  of  the  great  battle  in  Kuru-land,  though  this 
is  often  mentioned  as  a  region  of  important  sacrificial  feasts  for 
gods  and  men.*  The  first  distinct  allusions  mc*et  us  in  the 
Household  l.aws  of  A^valayana,^  placcxl  by  Lassen  about  ti50 
n.c.®  The  grammarian  I’anini,  probably  in  the  same  century, 
was  accjuainted  with  many  of  the  Iciuling  names  of  the  great 
story,  and  his  commentator  Patunjali  (about  150  u.c.)  knew  it  as 
a  poem.  But  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  it  luui  then  atbiined  its 
present  size.  The  scholar  detects  diversities  of  language,  style, 
and  metre.  The  poem  itself  suggests  its  own  growth  from  more 

*  Cp.  Lect.  V.,  p.  250.  *  xii.  52  to  xiiL  167. 

*  See  above,  p.  129*.  Wintemitz,  Oach.  dc:  InJ.  Lit.,  i.  399. 

^  iii.  44,  SBE,  iiii.  220. 

®  Cp.  Eggeliag,  Ency.  i>n7.'*,  xiiv.  168a. 
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modest  origins.  Placed  traditionally  under  the  authorship  of 
Vyasa,  the  “  arranger,”  it  tells  us  that  he  and  some  of  his  disciples 
knew  8800  couplets,  and  again  that  he  composed  the  Bhdrata- 
Satfihitd  in  24,000.^  Here  are  hints  of  growth  in  its  opening 
exposition  of  its  themes.  The  climax  of  the  story  is  reached 
with  the  great  victory  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  book.  The 
lengthy  additions  to  the  protracted  scene  of  Bhishma’s  farewell 
counsels,  and  the  hnal  trials  of  the  Fi  ve  Brothers  till  their  re¬ 
union  in  heaven,  are  no  essentials  of  the  ancient  tale  of  the 
“Great  Conflict,”  and  belong  to  dilierent  deposits  of  edifying 
teaching.  Once  past  the  limit  of  our  era,  the  evidence  becomes 
more  certain.  Some  passages  show  so  much  atfinity  with  the 
style  of  the  later  Purina  literature  that  Holtzniann,  in  his 
elaborate  work  upon  the  poem,  proposed  to  date  its  remodelling 
between  a.d.  900  and  1100,  still  leaving  room  for  additions 
some  years  later.®  The  recovery  of  inscriptions  from  dilierent 
parts  of  India,  however,  enabled  Bidder  to  show  that  by  a.d. 
500  the  poem  was  already  a  sacred  book  of  authoritative 
teaching  and  edification.  Texts  in  Vyasa’s  name  forbidding  the 
diversion  of  temple  endowments  to  secular  purposes  are  repeatedly 
(pioted  from  the  fifth  and  six  centuries  onwards  out  of  the  in¬ 
junctions  in  Book  xiii.’’  In  Harsha  Vardhana’s  reign  (G06’-648) 
pious  recitations  were  performed  in  the  temples ;  and,  at  the 
same  period,  a  disUint  Cambojan  colony  organised  similar  public 
readings  of  the  poem,  which  was  already  {ireserved  in  written 
form.**  This  date  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the  possibility  that 

*  i.  1,  81  ;  1, 101.  The  longest  poem  in  the  English  language,  Browning’s 
Tlu  Ring  and  tfu  Book,  ia  said  to  contain  approximately  22,000  lines.  The 
first  Calcutta  edition  of  the  MaMhhdrata  numbered  the  couplets  of  the 
eighteen  books  at  90,092.  The  appendix  (known  a.s  the  Ilari-vainsa,  the 
legend  of  Krishna)  brings  up  the  total  to  100,406,  'I'extH  in  dilierent  parts 
of  India  vary  slightly  in  the  omission  and  insertion  of  verses  and  cantos. 

^  A.  Holtzniann,  Dot  Mahdbfulrata,  i.  (1892),  172. 

*  The  poem  is  even  said  to  contain  100,000  verses ;  cj).  i.  1, 107,  obviously 
a  round  number. 

*  Cp.  Bidder,  Indian  Studies,  ii.  25  (in  Sitzungsherichte  Akad.  (Biss,  in 
lVu)i,  i’hil.  Histor.  Cl.,  cxxvii.  1892,  xii.  Abbandlung),  (pioting  Barth, 
Inscriptions  du  Camhodge,  pp.  30-31.  “Copies  of  the  Malialilnirata,  the 
Kiiiuayana,  and  an  unnamed  I’urana,  were  pre.sented  to  the  temple  of  Veal 
Kantel,  and  the  donor  made  arrangements  to  ensure  their  daily  recitation  in 
perpetuity.”  Biihler  remarks  that  the  spread  of  this  custom  over  so  wide 
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still  later  additions  may  have  been  matle  to  it.  But  it  enables 
us  to  treat  this  immense  collection,  with  all  its  diversity  of 
interest,  as  a  witness  to  the  complex  religious  life  and  thought  of 
India  during  the  tirst  five  or  six  centuries  of  our  era. 

Ill 

\Vliat,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  conception  of 
man's  place  in  the  world,  his  nature  and  capacitiijs,  his  duties, 
his  opportunities,  his  destiny,  which  this  amtuting  poem  oflers 
to  the  Western  student?  It  unfolds  an  immense  panorama  of 
existence ;  it  peoples  the  univei-se  with  multitudes  of  super¬ 
natural  beings  of  every  rank ;  it  conceives  the  world  as  a  per¬ 
petual  process  of  creation  and  destruction  filling  eternity  with 
an  everlasting  rhythm;  and  it  places  the  entire  scheme  under 
the  control  of  inexorable  moral  law,  which  secures  that  always 
and  everywhere,  from  the  highest  heaven  to  the  lowest  hell,  god, 
man,  animal,  or  demon  shall  receive  the  precise  equivalent  of 
his  deserts.  It  professes  to  deal  with  the  whole  duty  of  man  in 
view  of  three  great  aims  of  human  activity :  spiritual  merit, 
wealth  or  personal  advantage,  ajid  ple^isure;*  and  it  undertakes 
to  show  the  path  to  ultimate  deliverance  from  the  sorrows  of 
transmigration  into  union  with  the  Eternal. 

The  root  of  this  gigantic  claim  lies,  of  course,  in  the  vast 
literary  and  religious  developn.ent  embraced  under  the  general 
term  Veda.  Tlie  iMabribharata  is  not  a  text-book  of  theology  ; 
but  the  sages  and  teachers  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  human  conduct  and  exjx-rience,  are  constantly  compelled  to 
justify  their  exhortations  by  appeal  to  an  authority  beyond 
themselves.  The  sacred  knowledge  has  the  character  in  part  of 
divine  Revelation,  and  in  part  of  consecrated  Tradition.  But 
it  has  the  further  peculiarity  that  while  in  one  department 

an  area  clearly  indicates  that  in  a.d.  COO  it  was  not  of  recent  origin.  Tlie 
poem  had  acquired  the  rank  of  Simnti  (Memory  or  Recollection),  i.t.  sacred 
tradition,  like  the  Law-hook  of  Manu,  the  Vwlfuigas,  and  other  works 
dependent  on  the  Vedas  (Revelation).  Still  earlier  iubcriptions  in  various 
parts  of  India  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  quote 
imprecatory  verses  against  the  diversion  of  temple  endowments  “from  the 
Mahabharata.” 

'  i.  1,  48,  Dharma,  Artha,  and  Kama. 
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of  life  it  possesses  supreme  control,  in  another  it  rejects  its 
own  demands  and  points  the  way  to  its  supersession.  Both 
these  asj)ects  are  reflected  in  the  poem,  and  need  some  brief 
illustration. 

Veda  and  Upanishad  are  truth,  and  the  virtue  which  they 
inculcate  is  the  highest.*  The  four  Vedas  must  l)e  studied  with 
the  devout  lore  gathered  round  their  words  and  syllables,  for  in 
them  is  the  Exalted  One  established ;  ^  and  those  who  are  thus 
ac(juainted  with  the  SupreJne  Soul  behold  the  unchanging  origin 
of  all  thinj^.^  The  ancient  Rishis  w'ere  the  agents  or  instru¬ 
ments  of  their  compilation,  but  the  words  were  those  of  God 
himself.*  Yet  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is  conflicting; 
they  proclaim  ditterent  paths  of  life,  the  way  of  works,  of 
ritual  and  sacrifice,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  outward  action, 
the  way  of  renunciation,  of  inward  concentration,  the  conquest 
of  selfish  desire,  of  victory  over  the  world. 

When  the  Five  Brothere  stood  round  the  bed  of  arrows  on 
which  the  venerable  Bhlshma  lay  dying,  they  shrank  from  ques¬ 
tioning  him  until  the  incarnate  Krislina  had  first  approached 
him.  Then  Bhlshma  recognised  that  by  his  grace  ^  all  pain  and 
weariness  had  left  him,  he  saw  clearly  the  invisible  links  uniting 
the  present  with  both  past  and  future,  and  embraced  in  one 
view  all  the  duties  laid  down  in  the  Vedas  and  in  the  Vedantas.o 
These  are  of  divine  origin,  and  hence  of  universal  obligation. 
For  the  due  jx;rformance  of  the  sacrifice,  said  Manu,  the  Lord 
Brahman  drew  forth  the  threefold  eternal  Veda  (Rich,  Yajus, 
and  Saman)  from  fire,  wind,  and  sun.'^  A  strange  legend  told 
how  Brahman,  engaged  in  creating  the  sacred  Four,®  was 

*  iii.  206,  67,  83  ;  cp.  xiii.  84,  20,  ^ddra-prdmdnya ;  i.  37,  Veda-prd- 
mdNija-ddrfaudt. 

*  lihagavdn. 

*  xii.  235,  1-2  ;  cp.  Manu,  xii.  90  ff.,  SBE,  xxv.  606. 

*  xii.  268,  10,  the  Atman  or  Supreme  Lord. 

*  xii.  5.5,  16,  praetlda,  the  divine  favour  whicli  not  only  overcame  all 
physical  d inability,  but  enlightened  the  powers  of  tlie  mind. 

*  This  term  does  not  jet  aeem  applied  a.s  the  de.signation  of  a  system 
of  philostiphy.  Here  and  elsewhere  it  denotes  the  Upanishads.  Cp. 
Hopkins,  The  Great  Ejnc  of  India  (1901),  p.  93. 

''  Manu,  i.  23,  SBE,  xxv.  12. 

*  The  Atharva  Veda  is  here  included,  Mbh.,  .xii.  318,  28. 
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suddenly  attacked  by  two  mighty  demons,  Madhu  and  Kaitabha, 
constituted  respectively  out  of  Ignorance  and  Darkness.*  They 
seized  the  Vedas,  and  dived  into  the  primeval  ocean.  The 
stricken  Urahman,  complaining  that  he  was  robljed  of  his  eyes, 
his  strength,  his  refuge,  mldressed  himself  to  Naraytma  (a  form 
of  Vishnu),  who  is  here  presented  as  the  Suprenie  Lord  and 
Creator  of  the  world.  'I'he  demons  were  outwitted  and  the 
Vedas  restored  to  Urahman.  The  angry  impersonations  of 
Ignorance  and  Darkness  [nesumptuously  attacked  the  Most 
High,  and  were  promptly  slain,  Urahman  was  then  at  Liberty 
to  proceed  with  his  creative  work,  and,  aidtal  by  Ilari  (Nara- 
yana-Vishnu)  and  tlie  Vedas,  produced  the  sevei-al  worlds  and 
their  contents.-  The  tale  belongs  to  the  later  sudions  in  which 
Vishnu  is  exalted  above  liraliman,®  and  has  a  tmnsj)arent  alle¬ 
gorical  meaning.  Ignorance  and  Darkness  are  always  brothers, 
and  the  enemies  of  Truth  ;  tliey  can  only  be  coriquered  by  the 
Lord  of  IJght.  The  V'edas  are  thus  the  souice  of  Morality  and 
Duty;*  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  works  or  action  ;  tliey  lead 
to  corresponding  rewards ;  but  above  these,  surpa-ssing  charity 
and  sacrilice  and  Veda-study,  rises  the  exalted  virtue  of  Self- 
control.®  This  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  that  higher 
knowledge  which  finally  secures  union  with  Urahman:  “Self- 
control,  renunciation,  and  vigilance — in  the.se  is  centred  ini- 
inortality.”® 

To  this  higher  knowledge  two  elements  contribute :  tthe  first 
is  inference  {(inumuna),  and  the  second  direct  perception  (j)raty~ 
akuha).  There  are  three  grounds  of  belief:  coinmon  practice 
or  inferences  drawn  from  the  direct  evidence  of  tlie  senses,  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  arguments  of  reason.*  'I'lie  j^iath  of  approach 
to  Brahman  for  the  purified  soul  lies  tbi-ough  austerity  end 
inference,  through  the  duties  of  one’s  order  and  olxdience  to 
Revelation.**  By  inference  do  men  know  the  unenc*ss  of  Purusha 

*  Tamas,  “darkiie-ss,’’  is  used  also  of  uvulyd,  “i^onuice.”  Jiajcu,  which 
aetjuires  the  meaning  of  “  passion,’’  is  also  a  term  of  “gloc'm.” 

“  xii.  318,  70. 

’  For  an  older  version  of  Vishnu’s  title  *'  Madhn-slayer,"  see  below,  p.  238. 

*  xii.  121,  67,  dhaniux  and  lat-patha,  “the  path  of  right,"  Their 
authority  is  eternal ;  cp.  xiii.  84,  37  ;  xii.  30<i,  7. 

®  xii.  IGO,  8. 

*  xii.  210,  22,  hctalyaum-ianuldulrair  yad  ukiavi. 


®  V.  43,  22. 

»  xii.  205,  19 
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(the  ultimate  Spirit)  with  goodness,  for  among  its  manifestations 
are  forgiveness,  courage,  abstention  from  injury,  ecjuability, 
truth,  renunciation.  These  are  no  mere  human  (jualities,  they 
are  the  issue  of  that  fundamental  element  of  Sattva  or  “  good¬ 
ness”  which  philosophy  recognised  as  one  of  the  three  potencies 
wrapped  in  the  constitution  of  the  external  world.^  In  the 
section  known  as  tlie  Saiiatsujdtlyciy  or  conversations  of  the 
ancient  sage  Sanatsujata  with  the  blind  old  Kaurava  king 
llhritarashtra,  the  numerous  Vedas  were  s/iid  to  have  been 
composed  through  ignorance  of  the  one  Veda,  here  apparently 
equated  with  SatyUy  Truth ;  for  it  is  immetlialely  affirmed  that 
through  ignorance  of  the  Truth  ceremonies  became  amplified.^ 
When  'I'ruth  was  weighed  in  a  scale  against  all  religious  ob¬ 
servances  (dharma),  it  praved  the  heavier.^  The  sages  are  never 
weary  of  extolling  its  majesty.  It  is  the  inner  might  of  creation, 
and  sustains  the  world.*  There  is  nothing  higher  or  more 
sacred  ;  it  is  eternal  duty  ;  it  is  the  secret  of  immortality  ;  it  is 
Brahman  himself.®  The  religion  of  Truth  is  thus  superior  to 
that  of  sacrific“e  and  the  slaughter  of  animals.®  Here  are 
mysteries  beyond  the  power  of  logic  to  explain.  \Vben 
Yudhishthira  inquires  of  his  venerable  counsellor  Bhlshrna  who 
is  the  God  of  the  gods  and  the  Father  of  the  fathers,  he  is  told 
that  reasoning  (tarJca)  might  try  to  answer  for  a  hundred  years 
without  success.’  But  there  is  a  higher  path  of  knowledge,  and 
its  name  is  insight  (prutyahsha).  The  materialist,  indeed,  will 
limit  its  application  to  perception  by  the  senses;®  but  the 

*  xiii.  48,  1-Q ’i^Anugitd,  xxxiii.,  {iBE,  viii.  373.  Kshavnl  ia  con¬ 
stantly  rendered  “ forgive ne.s8’’  by  Indian  echolara  ;  perhaps  “forbearance,” 
the  Biblical  “  long-safTeriiig,”  ia  more  exact. 

»  V.  43,43;  BBE,  viii,  171.^ 

*  xii.  199,  ()8. 

*  xii.  190,  1. 

»  xii.  109,  4  ;  300,  29,  30  ;  162,  6  ;  175,  28  ;  190,  1. 

*  See  the  story  of  Dharma  (Morality),  who  became  incarnate  in  a  deer, 
and  begged  a  Brahman  named  Satya  (Truth),  living  in  the  forest,  to  oiler 
him  in  sacrifice,  that  he  might  go  to  heaven.  The  Brfdiman  nearly  yields 
to  the  temiitation,  hut  is  finally  faithful  to  the  priucijde  of  ahimsdy  ubateu- 
tiou  from  hiking  life  (xii.  272). 

’  xii.  336,  4,  6. 

*  xiii.  102,  4,  6  ;  the  view  of  the  hatlukas  or  rationalists. 
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philosophic  mind  long  trained  in  self-control  reaches  a  point 
of  view  beyond  ull  reasons,  illumined  by  the  effulgence  of 
Brahman.  There  in  soletnn  concentration,  like  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  that  is  full  of  oil  in  windless  air,  undisturbed  by  sight  or 
sound,  he  gazes  on  Brahman,  the  Supreme  and  Unchanging, 
like  a  burning  fire  in  thick  darknass,^  That  is  the  last  attain¬ 
ment  of  wisdom  and  discipline,  the  lilx.Tation  fn^ra  the  bonds  of 
flesh  and  time,  the  union  of  the  hunnui  and  tlie  divine,  the 
blending  of  the  temporal  with  the  Eternal. ^ 

Over  against  these  different  sources  of  belief  and  practice 
stand  the  the  sceptics  who  deny  the  authority  of 

Scripture,  the  existence  of  a  soul,  the  continuity  of  life  under 
the  INIoral  Law'  from  world  t(i  world.*  An  ancient  king 
Janamejaya,  who  had  killed  a  Bnihinan,  is  warned  by  the  siige 
Indrota  that  if  he  thinks  that  this  world  does  not  exist  and 
there  is  none  beyond,  Yama’ii  messengers  in  hell  will  soon 
remind  hirn.^  Men  of  Icaiuing  and  lo;ric  travel  over  the  land 
speaking  at  meetings,  declaring  that  there  is  no  soul,  and 
contemptuous  of  immortality.®  'fhe  'Buddhist  doctrine  of 
ignorance  and  thirst  {avidija  and  tndind)  appears  to  be  repudi¬ 
ated  (xii.  218,  32,  33),  while  the  parallelLsm  of  Buddhist  and 
Brahmanical  ethics  is  illustrated  by  the  apptuarance  of  verses 
from  the  Dhamma[)ada  in  a  Hindu  setting.^  The  picture  of 
social  decline  in  the  last  of  the  Four  Ages  points  to  the 
multiplication  of  Buddhist  relic  shrines  and  consequent  neglect 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods.®  When  a  wealthy  Vaii^ya,  driving 
raj)idly  in  his  car,  rudely  run  over  an  ascetic  young  Brrdnnan, 
and  left  hilji  moaning  in  the  inad  and  longing  to  die,  Indra 
appeared  to  him  in  the  fornj  of  a  jackal.  Comparing  the  in- 

‘  xii.  317.  19,  25.  ^ 

*  On  the  Yoga  disciplines,  see  below,  IvCcL  IV.,  p.  211. 

*  From  na  anti,  “it  is  not,"  ante,  p.  17. 

*  A  long  list  of  doubts  on  various  subjects  is  enumerated  in  xiv.  49. 
xii.  150,  19. 

®  xii.  19,  23.  24. 

^  llopl-ins,  'J’he  Great  Kpic  of  J'Ttilia,  p.  147*. 

*  Cp.  iii.  19o,  G5,  G7.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  Hopkins  u 
right  (p.  88)  in  identifying  certain  yellow-rohetl  mendicants  who  rejected 
the  Veda  (xii.  18,  32)  with  Buddhists,  as  they  are  said  to  carry  the  triple 
staff  w’hich  was  the  mark  of  Bfiduiiau  asiietics. 
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conveniences  of  his  own  lot,  without  hands,  with  the  Brahman’s 
privileges,  he  bids  him  rise  and  practise  virtue.  His  own 
animal  form  was  the  punishment  for  unbelief  in  his  previous 
birth.  He  had  been  a  rationalist  with  little  faith,  he  abused 
the  Vedas,  he  talked  about  arguments  in  meetings,  he  was  a 
sceptic,  proud  of  his  learning  while  really  ignorant  The 
young  Brahman  accepted  the  lesson  and  recognised  the  god.* 
The  gatherings  at  which  such  displays  of  reasoning  took  place 
were  sometimes  connected  with  great  festivals.  When  Yudhish- 
thira  celebrated  the  costly  and  elaborate  Horse-Sacrifice  in 
expiation  of  his  sins,  amid  a  splendid  concourse  of  kings,  the 
debates  of  eloquent  reasoners  formed  an  attractive  part  of 
their  entertainment*  The  intellectual  activity  implied  in 
court  and  camp,  in  the  palace  and  the  forest,  among  women  as 
well  as  men,  is  no  less  keen  than  in  the  early  days  of  Buddhism ; 
its  range  is  perhaps  wider;  its  philosophies  are  more  clearly 
defined;  their  effort  to  conceive  the  world-order  is  more 
strenuous  and  more  subtle.  What,  then,  became  of  the  religion 
of  the  Vedas,  and  how  was  Brahman  related  to  the  ancient 
? 

IV 

The  Brahman  of  popular  theology,  as  he  is  described  by  the 
Buddhii,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  conceived  in  the  most  vivid  terms 
of  |)ersonality.  He  was  “  the  Mighty,  the  All-seeing,  the  Ruler, 
the  I.ord  of  all,  the  Maker,  the  Chief  of  all,  appointing  to  each 
liis  place,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  Father  of  all  that  are  and 
are  to  be."^  After  a  brief  preface  introducing  the  Bhdmta  as 
the  composition  of  the  great  Vyilsa,  the  poem  opens  with 
homage  to  “  the  Primeval  Spirit  {Puriisha),  the  True,  the  One 
Unchanging  Brahmiui,  both  Manifest  and  Unmanifest,  the  Ever¬ 
lasting.  He  is  both  Non-existent  and  Existent-nonexistent,* 
Transcending  all  existent-nonexistent.  Creator  of  the  lofty  and 
the  low.  Paid,  Future,  Undecaying.”  Here,  indeed,  arc  riddles, 
first  formulated  when  the  ancient  Vedic  poet  projected  imagina¬ 
tion  into  a  dim  and  distant  past  when  there  was  neither  sat  nor 
amty  “being  nor  non-lieing.”®  The  solemn  terms  play  their 

*  xiL  180.  *  xiv.  85,  27. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  10.  *  i.  1,  23,  asuchcha  tud-amchchaiva. 

‘  liig  Veda,  I.  129. 
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part  in  early  speculation  with  mainings  often  diffictilt  to  dehne.* 
They  pointed  the  language  of  devotion,  and  the  worshipper 
prayed — “I^ad  me  from  the  unreal  (asat)  to  the  real  (sai)! 
lx“nd  me  from  darkness  to  light !  l^fid  me  from  death  to  the 
Deathless.”  2  'I'liis  world  of  change  and  dissolution  has  no 
[)ermanent  existence;  only  the  realm  of  light  and  truth  undying 
can  be  said  to  So  early  wiis  tlie  great  antithesis  apprehended 
by  Indian  thought  which  Plato  afterwards  unfolded  to  the 
Western  mind.  It  dominated  all  later  Itidian  philosophy.* 
The  medieval  commentators  on  the  traditional  texts,  had  their 
own  explanations.  Thus  in  Manu’s  account  of  the  ci'cation  the 
same  terms  designate  the  Self-existent  as  troth  Ijiunanifcst  and 
Manifest,  sa(  and  o.vaf.*  Some  of  the  native  interprders 
assumed  that  he  is  “  existent  or  real  because  he  tuui  be  kr.ov-'n 
through  the  Veda  and  Vedanta,  but  non-existent  or  unreal  as  it 
were,  because  he  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses.”  The 
exposition  of  Nandana  seems  nearer  the  mark,  “  who  is  botJi  the 
real,  the  eilicient  cause,  and  the  imreal,  the  products,  matter  and 
the  rest.”^  Leaving  philosophy  upon  one  side  for  the  pre.cnt, 
and  ignoring  the  poet's  subseejuent  identification  of  lJr£iliiii£Ji 
with  Vishnu,  let  us  inquire  into  the  significance  of  this  Supiicine 
Being  in  his  relation  to  the  world,  to  the  divaSy  and  to  man, 

A  poem  like  a  jungle,  vast,  intricate,  confused,  with  inter¬ 
lacing  thickets  and  sweet  open  glades,  full  of  varieii  life,  yet 
with  its  dangers  and  decay,  cannot  maintain  any  strict  consist¬ 
ency  of  presentation.  On  the  relatively  small  scale  of  PaLf  :: 
Ijost,  Milton  could  draw  the  ligiire  of  tlie  Most  High  in 
lines  of  rigid  grandeur.  The  sacred  text  which  furiU-.he:i  Lis 
sources  was  not,  indeed,  us  we  know  now,  of  unitary  autlior.jltip 
or  homogeneous  in  its  niate.rials.  But  it  was  isicompaiably 
more  compact  than  the  V'edas  and  the  immense  mass,  of  myth 
and  legend  which  formed  the  s.'u.’rcd  deposit  on  Vihicli  tliC 

>  Ghhdndog.  Up.,  iii.  19,  1  ;  vi.  2,  1  ;  UBE,  L  54,  93. 

*  BiUiad.  Up.,  i.  3,  27  ;  SEE,  xv.  83. 

*  Cp.  below,  p.  174,  and  more  fully,  Lect.  IV. 

‘  i.  6,  11. 

&  So  Biihler,  SEE,  xxv.  6.  The  world  of  the  senses,  of  phenomena,  i  t 
change,  is  unreal,  because  it  ia  not  {.ermanent.  In  Mlh.,  liv,  64,  7,  ICxtr.!i;;a 
declares  that  tat  and  asat,  and  “  what^ivex'  ia  above  tat  and  ojat,  axe  LvZa 
him.’ 
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Mahabhrirata  was  slowly  rcanxL  All  kinds  of  conteulictioiisi  lie 
unreconciled  beneath  its  verse,  and  bulile  the  expositor  who 
seeks  to  retluce  them  to  some  harmony. 

Ostensibly  based  upon  the  V^edas,  the  whole  scheme  of  life 
has  been  completely  changed  by  the  assimilation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Deed,  llow  fully  this  was  recognised  by  early  Buddhism 
has  Ix'en  already  pointed  out.*  Five  hundred  years  before  our 
era  the  doctrine  of  periodic  destructions  and  renewals  of  the 
universe  was  alreatly  well  established.  For  the  chronology 
of  these  rhythmic  idteruations  Gotama  apparently  made  no 
suggestions.  The  duration  of  the  world-ages  was  left  undeter¬ 
mined.  Brahmanicjil  speculation,  however,  found  here  a  fertile 
field  for  exercise.  Unlike  Buddhism,  which  eo~sily  multiplied 
world-systems  in  space  and  rapidly  mounted  to  a  scheme  of 
ten  thousand  which  could  all  be  illuminated  by  a  Buddha- 
ray,  Ih-ahmanical  tradition  remained  faithful  to  the  simple 
cosmos  of  the  Rig  Veda,  with  its  triple  division  of  earth, 
atmosphere,  and  heaven.  It  was  no  doubt  conceived  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  realms  above.  But  while  imagination  made 
no  further  aiiventures  into  space,  it  ranged  freely  through 
immense  reaches  of  time.  Starting  from  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Brahman,  it  boldly  asked 
how  long  it  would  last?  And  when  it  perished  what  time 
would  ehi[xse  before  it  was  renewed?  The  poets  sang  of  “the 
wheel  (chakra)  which  causes  the  destruction  of  all  I)eings,  re¬ 
volving  for  ever  in  the  universe  w'ithout  a  beginning  and 
without  an  end."*  The  final  answer  was  shaped  out  of  the 
combination  of  different  elements,  which  were  not  always 
coherently  united. 

Within  the  general  framework  of  periodic  origin  and  dis¬ 
solution  the  hi.story  of  humanity  was  coiKieived  as  a  succession 
of  Four  Ages  (jjugas).  They  bore  the  names  of  the  marks  upon 
a  die,  representing  the  figures  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  and  they  witnessed 
the  slow  deterioration  of  the  race  from  a  conditioji  of  innocence 
and  happine.ss  through  diminishing  length  of  life  to  social 
di  sorder  of  every  kind.  The  duration  of  these  ages  de¬ 
finitely  fixc<l.  Each  had  its  corresponding  number  of  tlumsands 
of  human  years,  with  a  morning  and  an  evening  in  hundreds  to 
^  Cp.  aiUe,  p,  20.  *  AIbh.,  i,  1,  40. 
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match,  the  total  of  the  four  beiog,  12,000.»  At  the  close  of  the 
last  age  the  gi'eat  conflagration  breaks  out.  As  in  the  early 
Buddhist  eschatology,  seven  suns  successively  appear,*  and  i.he 
three  worlds  (189,  S3)  with  all  their  iuhabitunts  are  c»asuraedia 
the  fierce  flame.  TVelve  years  of  deluge  follow,  till  a  mighty 
wind  disperses  the  clouds;  nothing  is  left  but  dariinc^s  end 
waters ;  and  at  last  the  Self-Created  absorbs  the  wind,  and  goes 
to  sleep.^ 

When  would  he  awake  ?  Later  imagination  occupial  itself 
with  prodigious  extensions.  Twelve  tliousand  years  seemed  all 
too  brief  for  a  world-day.  The  four  ages  were  combineci  into  a 
Great  Yuga,  and  the  Dissolution  {pralatja)  was  poi,tpoii.;d  till 
they  had  been  rejicated  a  thousand  times.*  How  the  transition 
was  eflected  in  this  recurring  series  from  the  decrepitude  and 
wickedness  of  the  last  age  to  the  glory  and  bliss  of  the  first,  is 
not  explained.  But  one  Brahma  day  now  amounts  to  12,000,009 
human  years,  mid  the  following  night  is  of  the  same  |>oH:entou8 
length.^  Unsatisfied  imagination,  however,  still  deriimtkd 
more.  Manu  reproduces  the  old  athenie  whicli  rpread  ctne 
Brahma  day  over  a  thousand  Great  Ages  of  the  gods,  each  of 
12,000  years.  But  the  years  weie  now  retLoned  on  a  divine 
scale ;  and  a  divine  year  seems  to  have  been  constituted  out  of 
SG9  divine  days  (the  number  in  the  human  calendar),  &  tUviae 
day  (and  night)  lusting  a  year  of  our  expHirience.  The  Braliura 

*  iii.  188,  17  ff.  They  are  pketd  under  the  direction  of  the  Srif- 
Existent.  The  reckouing  is  simple;  40(1 -t- -1000 -t-4(,X) -I- 300  + 3000  +  3iXl 
+  200  +  2000  +  200  +  100  +  1000  +  100  =  12,000. 

Ver.  07  ;  cp.  ants,  p.  17. 

»  The  Four  Ages  have  often  been  comjiared  with  the  Haaodk  scb-.'!B« 
of  gold,  silver,  hroiwe,  and  iron,  which  does  not,  however,  reach  the  tics* 
diB<v3trou8  close.  Avestau  theology  also  contenipku-d  a  euccescion  of  fonr 
periods  of  3000  years  each,  12,000  in  all,  coiiiplet-ed  by  the  great  world- 
contlagralion  and  the  Itenovatiou  of  the  earth  for  eNtr.  ■ 

*  xLi.  48,  50  ;  cii.  iii.  180,  40.  ■! 

*  A  curious  inodificalioxi.  occurs  in  xiL  3l2,  1,  where  the  <ls,y  of  the 
Supreme  Purusha  is  reckoiicd  at  10,000  Kah^,  but  a  day  of  Brahsxaa  ie 
only  threequartcra  aa  Jong,  and  P;  's  for  75CK)  Kalpos.,  The  Liigth  of  a 
Kalpa  is  not  BpeciP.ed.  li  it  v.aa  the  equivalent  of  the  Great  Yuga,  a 
Pucu  dia  day  would,  iiioludo  120  million  Luinan  years,  Hopkins,  Tpus 
Mylluil.,  p,  100,  has  a  diiloreut  reckoning,  the  baka  cf  whieh  ha  doe# 
not  explain. 
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day,  therefore,  extende<l  over  4320  million  human  ycars.^  At 
the  close  of  this  gigantic  period  the  universe  relapst^d  into 
abysmal  darkness  aild  ceased  to  support  conscious  existence. 
Brahman  slept.  Indian  imagination  was  undaunted  by  these 
colossal  alternations  of  activity  and  somnolence.^  They  fit  in  ill 
with  the  pliilosophy  of  the  Eternal.  No  Gre«^k  could  have 
endured  them.  When  Philo  is  confronted  with  the  Hebrew 
statenjent  that  God  “rested  on  the  seventh  day’’  after  the 
labours  of  creation,  he  takes  great  pains  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  divine  repose.  It  does  not  consist  in  cessation  from  all 
activity  (airpa^la^  for  God,  eternal,  immutable,  source  of  all 
energy  and  cause  of  all,  can  never  cease  from  producing  what  is 
fairest.  Yet  among  all  beings  he  alone  can  be  tndy  said  to 
“  rest.”  The  sun  and  moon,  the  heavens,  the  whole  world, 
continually  moved  without  free-will  of  their  own,  may  legiti¬ 
mately  be  said  to  suffer;  the  changing  seasons  show  their 
weariness.  But  God  changes  not,  he  is  by  nature  tireless. 
That  which  is  free  from  weakness  can  never  eeasc  to  rest  though 
it  be  for  ever  creatingv  So  rest  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the 
attribute  of  God  alone.* 

The  .scheme  of  cosmiic  rhythms  of  evolution  and  involution 
is  not  without  analogies  with  some  modern  speculations  on  the 
effects  of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  But  when  the  time  came 
for  picturing  the  great  renewal,  it  was  dillicult  to  combine  the 
conceptions  of  ancient  religious  tradition  wdth  the  later  doctrine 
of  the  Moral  Order  under  the  Law  of  the  Deed.  With  the  aid 
of  this  hidden  power  Buddhism  could  evolve  a  world  complete 
from  heaven  to  hell,  and  people  it  with  beings  of  every  rank  to 
match  the  unexhausted  guilt  or  merit  of  their  previous  lives. 
But  the  ancient  idea  of  creation  vvas  not  thus  regulated.  It 
was  under  no  compulsion  to  provide  a  fitting  scene  for  working 
out  the  long-suspended  issue  of  prior  good  or  evil.  It  had  no 
antecedents;  the  Creator  was  at  liberty  to  work  out  his  own 

*  Manu,  i.  67  ff.  The  figure  is,  of  course,  the  product  of  12,000,000  x  3C0. 

*  With  the  same  pleasure  in  the  grandiose  which  huddhist  writers 
flhowed  in  pilijig  up  their  asu'AkhcijyaSy  Manu  elaborates  a  period  known  as 
a  Muuvantara,  i.  80,  consisting  of  seveuty-ono  Ureat  Yugas.  Later  figures  in 
the  Puranas  mount  still  higher. 

*  Ue  Clurubim,  26,  ed.  Cohn,  i.  191. 
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ideas,  unembarrais.sed  by  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  Jhreads 
of  innumerable  previous  lives  just  as  they  had  been  eevenxl  at 
the  last  great  Dissolution.  Tke  consequence  is  that  in  the 
opening  of  a  nev/  world-age  Brahman  appears  to  stand  at  '.Uie 
commencement  of  all  existence.  He  acts  with  a  delightful 
freedom  as  he  produces  beings  of  all  kinds.  With  genial  iire- 
sponsibility,*  but  ocaisionally  with  incomplete  foresight^';  he 
peoples  his  world,  and  only  discovers  too  late  that  Ilia  sujwr*^ 
abundant  activity  has  done  too  much.  One  or  two  illustmtiona 
from  dilferent  aspects  of  the  creative  process  will  |>erhBpa  best 
illustrate  the  contrast  betweem  the  simplicity  of  the  older  faith 
and  the  adaptations  and  supplements  of  later  thought. 

In  general  terms  the  supremacy  of  Brahman  as  Creator  b 
indicated  by  a  variety  of  tithis.  He  b  the  Self-Bom  or  Btlf- 
Existent;  the  I’l-imeval  God;^  the  Lord  of  Creatures;  Maker, 
Creator,  and  Lord  of  the  World.  He  is  the  First-Bora  and 
withal  Unborn,®  the  Grandsire  (ptiuinaha)  of  the  whole  univerta.'* 
When  he  has  saved  Manu  and  the  seven  Kishis  from  the  great 
Deluge,  he  can  revcid  himself  through  his  fish-fonn  and  declare 
“I  am  Brahma,  none  is  greater  tliari  1.”®  In  the  beginning 
darkness  and  silence  brooded  over  the  primeval  waters.® 
Brahman,  eternal,  divine,  and  self-created,  dwelt  alone.^  Tlitn 
the  Grandsire  was  born,  and  created  three  great  world-forces, 
wind,  fire,  and  sun.  He  established  the  heavens,  the  earth,  ai:d 
the  realms  below ;  in  the  ilrmanjent  he  set  the  moon  and  stars ; 
he  arranged  the  year,  the  scoj-Ous,  and  the  months.  Tlten, 
assuming  a  material  body,  he  begot  sons  of  gi-cat  energy,  the 
Seven  Sages.  From  them,  through  Daksha  (oflspring  of  the 
seventh)  and  his  sixty  daughters,  came  all  the  Ix-ings  of 
the  universe,  devas  and  fathers,  spirits  and  demons  t>f  every 
degree,  animals  and  plants,  the  moving  and  the  moveless  in 
earth  and  air  and  water.  The  whole  process  was  completed  by 


‘  The  Supreme  Soul  creates  “for  play,"  h-lfldrlham,  xiu  SOD,  11.  This 
Oiotivm  of  divine  sport  will  be  heard  cf  biter,  Cp.  pp.  331,  4G3,  477. 

*  Adi-deva,  xii.  188,  20  ;  cp.  v.  97,  2. 

*  Ptiri'a-ja  and  aja.  So  he  b  Dcv:^a,  “  Lord  of  the  godB,"  but  thb  title  is 
alp,o  applied  (like  others)  uot  only  to  Vishnu  .ind  lyiva,  but  alio  t*)  other 
deities  such  as  Iiidra  and  Yaiu^ 

*  See  this  title  aLo  in  Manu,  19.  *  iiL  187,  52. 

«  xii.  1G6,  11  IT.  ^  siL  208,  3. 


»  uL  187,  52. 
»  siL  208,  3. 
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the  proclamation  of  the  eternal  religion  (dharma)  of  the  Veda, 
and  its  solemn  acceptance  by  the  gods  with  their  great  teachers 
and  domestic  priests. 

Ancient  revelation,  however,  had  told  of  Brahman’s  birth 
from  a  wondrous  egg,  and  this  story  could  not  be  neglected. 
It  is  boldly  placerl  at  the  opening  of  the  poem.^  In  the 
primeval  darkness  everywhere  encompassing  the  w'orld  a  mighty 
Egg  came  into  being,  the  undecaying  seed  of  creatures.  In  it 
was  the  True  Light,  Brahman,  the  Eternal.  The  poet  wrestles 
bravely  vrith  the  difliculty ;  here  was  the  Omnipresent,  the 
Unmanifest,  the  Cause,  the  Subtle,  whose  Self  consisted  of  w'hat 
is  and  what  is  not.**  From  this  Egg  was  boi-n  the  Grandsire, 
Brahman,  the  one  only  Pr/ijiipati.  The  tale  proceeds  with  the 
names  of  seven  coadjutors,  among  them  Mann,  through  whom 
in  another  stoiy  the  actual  creation  is  effected.^  Or  yet  again 
he  had  six  “  mind-bom  sons,”  ■*  the  eldest  of  w'hom  through  his 
son  Ka^yapa  became  the  progenitor  of  all  creatures.®  It  is 
needless  to  recite  the  many  variations  of  genealogical  detail  in 
the  faaligrees  of  groups  of  divine  and  demonic  beings.  The 
story  of  the  primeval  Egg  became  too  crude  for  later  thought, 
and  was  indignantly  repudiated  as  the  invention  of  ignorance. 
No  one  had  seen  this  origin  of  creation,  and  how  should  the 
Unborn  take  birth  from  an  Egg !  The  ugly  tale  was  not 
mended  by  interpreting  the  Egg  as  uncreated  space,  for  what 
was  there  in  its  immensity  on  which  the  Grandsire  might  rest  ? 
One  brave  affirmation  drives  the  figure  of  the  Grandsire,  from 
w'hose  forehead,  side,  or  toe  all  sorts  of  beings  might  spring 
forth,  out  of  the  void  which  offers  hini  no  su{)port :  “  There  is  a 
Being  named  Consciousness,  endowed  with  great  energy.  There 
is  no  Egg.  Brahman  exists.  Creator  of  the  universe  and  its 
King.”® 

*  i.  1,  29  ff.  Cp.  ^alap.  BrdJimana,  li.  1, 0, 1,  SBE,  xliv.  12  ;  CUidnd.  Up., 
iil  19,  SBE,  i.  64.  Tha  same  symbol  appears  in  Egyptian,  Orphic,  and 
Polynesian  cosmogonic  speculation.  Manu,  i.  13, 14,  keeps  Brahman  a  year 
in  the  egg,  and  he  then  makes  heaven  and  earth  out  of  the  two  halves. 

*  The  sat  and  msat  which  recur  in  all  philosophical  enumerations.  See 
alnivo,  p.  141. 

*  iil  187,  62.  *  i.  65,  10,  indnasdh  putnl. 

*  In  xiii.  31,  25,  the  Rishia  are  named  as  the  creators  of  the  world. 

*  xiii.  163,  16-19. 
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Throned  in  supreme  sovereignty.  Brahman  with  fourfold  face, 
looking  in  all  directions,  possesses  all  knowledge  and  sun'eys 
all  timed  Bast,  present,  futuit;  are  alike  open  to  his  gaze. 
As  the  Creator  he  is  also  the  Orduiner,*  and  the  ultimate  loss 
and  destinies  of  voi-ious  ranks  of  beings  are  in  his  hands.  Even 
the  two  chief  powers  who  are  ultimately  conceivt^d  as  his  etjUiJs 
and  even  his  superiors,  Vishnu  and  t,’iva,  are  at  first  under  his 
vsovereignty  and  obedient  to  his  commands,  Vhshiiu  is  the 
youngest  of  the  t\vel\e  sons  of  Adili ;  ^'iva  is  born  (like  Athena 
from  Zeus)  out  of  Brahma  s  forehead.  In  the  strange  myth  of 
the  churning  of  the  ocean  to  produce  the  mysterious  drink  i/ 
immortality,  Vishnu  (in  the  form  of  Naniyana)  by  Brahma’s 
order  imparts  strength  to  the  celestial  jxiwers  exhausted  by  the 
task ;  and  at  a  similar  command  ^Mva  swallows  the  deadly 
poison  suddenly  generated  by  the  prcK^ess,  to  save  the  three 
worlds.^  But  the  old  Vedic  deities  had  their  own  claims  to 
recognition,  and  in  the  iranieiiKe  multitudes  which  fill  the  back¬ 
ground  of  successive  scenes  in  the  three  worlds  the  Thirty-Three, 
ranged  under  India  as  their  chief,  are  not  forgotten.  Here  ere 
great  Nature-powers  like  I'ire,  Sun,  and  Wind;*  Varusia 
degraded  from  his  high  estate  and  retaining  only  his  connection 
with  the  waters ;  Yama,  the  King  of  Righteousness  and  Loixl 
of  the  worlds  below ;  Kubera,  once  a  demon,  now  the  God  of 
Wealth.  Among  these  the  Sun  is  the  object  of  special  homage.* 
lie  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  soul  of  all  bodies,  lord  of  light, 
lie  contains  the  elements,  he  is  knowledge  and  ascetic  powera. 
With  the  usual  facility  of  identification  he  is  eijuated  with 
Indra,  Vishnu,  fjiva,  Pnijapati,  Agni,  the  Subtle  Mind,  tlie 
Lord  and  the  Eternal  Brahman.  Ilis  worship  saves  from 
dangers  and  aillictions ;  believers  are  freed  from  all  disease  and 
sin.“  Here  are  plain  traces  of  an  important  solar  cult.  No 
such  attempt  is  made  to  bring  Indra  into  the  sphere  of 

*  Bhuta-hhava-lhavishyavu!,  vii.  5‘1,  32. 

*  Lhdhd  and  Vidhatri,  iu  frequent  combination. 

3  L  18,  31,  33. 

*  Tlieae  three  are  said  to  dwell  in  man’s  person,  and  os  spectatora  ol  bis 
conduct  become  bis  witnesces  (xii.  322,  65). 

®  See  the  hymn,  iii.  3,  36. 

«  Ibid,  60,  65. 
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Braliman.  In  a  meeting  in  the  Hall  of  Good  Counsel,  when 
Indra  has  gathered  the  Thirty-'Thrce  with  a  great  array  of 
lesser  powers,  according  to  an  early  Buddhist  tale,^  a  wondrous 
radiance  from  the  north  indicates  the  advent  of  Brahni^  He 
comes  in  a  form  especially  created  to  render  him  visible;  so  far 
was  his  transcendent  might  above  the  perception  of  the  gods  of 
old.  Between  Indm  and  Brahma  there  is,  accordingly,  no 
community  of  nature.  Indra  is  lord,  king,  chief  of  the  gods, 
but  he  is  not  eternal.  He  is,  indeed,  called  “  undying  ”  (dmara), 
but  he  is  not  truly  immortal.  He  has  been  invested  with 
royalty  over  the  devas  by  Brahma’s  decree.*  But  such 
sovereignty  only  lasts  till  its  destined  end,  and  a  successor  is 
ready  to  take  his  place.® 

Indra,  then,  though  in  some  respects  a  counterpart  to  Zeus, 
could  never  become  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  world,  or  the 
upholder  of  its  power.  He  is  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt, 
tlie  champion  of  the  gods  against  Titans  and  giants,  the 
slayer  of  many  demons,  the  destroyer  of  the  fortresses  in  which 
the  enemies  of  the  celestials  defied  them.  He  possesses  a 
tliousand  eyes,  but  he  is  not  omniscient  or  omnipresent,  though 
one  epithet  credits  him  with  lordship  over  past  and  future.* 
Like  Zeus  he  is  physically  connected  with  the  rain,  and  in  one 
aspect  is  identical  with  the  old  rain-god  Parjanya,®  Like  Zeus, 
too,  ha  has  his  earthly  loves.  Arjuna,  the  winner  of  the  lovel)^ 
DraupadI,  is  his  son,  a  partial  incarnation  of  his  might.  To 
arm  him  for  the  dreaded  strife  he  tokes  the  Pandava  prince 
to  his  own  heaven,  and  bestows  on  him  celestial  weapons.  He 
can  condescend  even  to  boyish  tricks,  transforms  himself  into 
a  wind,  mixes  up  the  clothes  of  some  bathing  maidens,  and  stirs 
up  a  quarrel.  Strangest  of  all,  he  lives  in  constmit  fear  that 
some  sage  will  acquire  such  power  by  persistent  and  severe 
austerities  that  he  will  be  turned  off  his  throne,  and  many 
are  the  devices  of  temptation  which  he  contrives  for  averting 

*  Dialoguei,  ii.  244.  '*  *  i.  31,  18, 

*  The  Five  Pandava  Brothers  had  all  been  Indras,  i.  109,  34  ff.  “Many 
thousands  of  Indnis,”  xiL  224,  55. 

*  Bhuta-bhavye^a,  x’idL  ,  3,  7.  Cp.  the  epithet  of  Brahman,  above, 

p.  147  ‘. 

*  Cp,,  for  instance,  L  26,  2  ;  xiv.  92,  11-36. 
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the  catastrophe.^  At  last  a  Daitya  king  Prahliida*  succeecfed 
by  his  meritorious  conduct  in  deposing  him,  and  assumed  tiW; 
sovereignty  of  the  three  worlds.  Taking  couns^el  with  the  e-iga 
preceptor  of  the  Daityas,  Indra  tissuined  the  form  of  a 
and  humbly  asked  the  new  king  for  instruction,  lie  was  tcid 
to  bear  no  malice,  to  conquer  anger,  to  restrain  his  senses,  and 
practise  self-control.  The  pupil  finally  absorbs  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  his  teacher.  One  after  another  mysterious  fltiraui  like 
shadowy  forms  issue  from  Prahiada’s  person.  And  convey  his 
past  merits,  righteousness,  truth,  good  works,  power,  prosperity, 
into  his  rival’s  body,  and  Indra  recovers  the  sovereignty  he  Inul 
temporarily  lost.®  Such  moral  apologues,  however,  are  rare. 
Indra  is  no  ethical  peiwanality.  PhUoiOphy  and  morals  might 
hang  some  of  their  trappings  on  him,  but  he  could  never  acquire 
a  consistent  character.  He  is,  howevir, “invoked  by 
many.”  But  the  traces  of  worship  aie  scanty.  In  the  records 
of  royal  reigns  inscribed  in  the  dedicatory  poems  of  later 
temples,  he  serves  to  supply  a  model  for  couii-praise.  He  was 
the  god  of  kings,  who  planted  bamboo-sticks  in  his  honour, 
swathed  them  in  golden  cloths,  perfumed  them  with  scents, 
wreathed  them  in  guriandc,  and  institutrd  festivals  in  his 
honour.^  But  in  spite  of  his  prominence  in  the  Mahabharata 
the  later  religion  of  India  had  no  use  for  him  or  for  the  gods 
he  ruled,  and  the  vast  mythologic  phantasmagoria  in  which  he 
was  the  leading  power  gradually  faded  away. 

There  were,  however,  otlier  problems  l)o.sides  that  of  dealing 
with  the  ancient  figures  of  V^edic  imagination.  'J'he  ethicd 
nature  of  Brahman  was  suliiciently  attested  by  his  distribution 
of  society  into  the  four  great  castes,  and  his  revelation  of  the 
duties  attendant  upon  each.  But  how  was  it  that  these  laws 
were  so  often  set  at  nought;  or,  again,  how  was  it  that  the 
primeval  state  of  happiness  and  innocence,  such  as  beClted 


*  Op.  the  story  of  the  long  warfare  with  Vritra,  which  hiiA  iU  origin  in 
this  appreheiisiou. 

*  The  Daityaa  wore  maociated  with  the  Aiuras,  Danavaa,  and  other*  in 
constant  warfare  with  the  goda. 

®  lii,  124,  20  If.  For  specimens  of  Prahlida’e  instructions,  see  222,  3  B. 
iii.  28. 

*  i.  63,  17-26. 
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creatures  fresh  from  their  Maker’s  hands,  was  impaired  by 
death  ?  In  one  figure,  at  least,  there  is  a  dim  hint  of  an 
original  antagonism  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil 
resembling  the  Iranian  dualism  of  the  spirits  of  Right  and 
the  Lie.^  Out  of  the  primeval  darkness  comes  the  demon 
Madhu.  Like  Brahman  himself  he  has  no  origin,  he  is  purva-ja, 
first-born,  in  the  sense  of  having  no  progenitor.^  The  whole 
significance  of  his  existence  was  to  slay  Brahman ;  but  as  he 
strove  he  was  himself  killed  by  Krishna  (Vishnu),  who  bore  in 
consequence  the  proud  title  “  Madlm-Slayer.”  Among  the 
offspring  of  Brahman,  issuing  from  bis  right  breast,  was  Dharma, 
the  impersonation  of  religion  and  morality,  “  the  dispenser  of 
all  happiness.”*  He  embodied  the  righteous  order  of  the 
world;  he  bound  the  Asurus  with  bis  nooses  and  delivered 
them  to  Varuna ;  he  distributed  the  issues  of  virtue  and  of 
sin.*  But  his  awards  were  sometimes  contested.  An  eminent 
sage  who  wais  impaled  after  being  falsely  accused  of  theft, 
continued  in  the  practise  of  austerities  for  many  years  upon 
his  stake,  even  without  food.  He  could  only  remember  one 
little  sin.  In  his  childhood  he  had  pierced  a  tiny  fly  with  a 
blade  of  grass.  The  holy  man  felt  himself  justified  in  retaliating 
upon  Dharma  for  inflicting  on  him  so  severe  a  punishment.  He 
cursed  him  to  be  born  on  earth  as  a  (Judra,  and  such  was  the 
power  of  a  Brahman’s  curse  that  the  offspring  of  the  Eternal 
must  needs  submit.®  For  the  purpose  of  testing  Brahmans  and 
others  he  assumes  different  shapes,  human  and  animal.  He 
appears  as  a  demon  tall  as  a  palm-tree,  blazing  like  the  sun,  to 
tlie  eldest  of  the  Five  Brothers  whom  he  had  himself  begotten  ; 
and  after  a  long  catechism  in  which  Yudhishthira’s  answers 
satisfy  his  terrible  questioner,  he  declares  that  truth  and  self- 
control,  purity  and  simplicity,  steadfastness  and  charity,  are 
his  limbs,  and  Yudhishthira  recognises  him  os  “God  of  gods.”® 

‘  Cp.  Yatna,  30,  tr.  Moulton,  Early  Zoroastrianmn  (1913),  p.  349.  Siinilar 
oppoeites  occur  in  xii.  190,  truth  and  fal.‘ieliix)d,  righteousness  and  un¬ 
righteousness,  light  and  darkness,  pleasure  and  pain,  heaven  and  hell. 

*  xii.  207,  14.  Another  story  ascribes  his  origin  to  the  secretion  of 
Vuaudeva’s  ears,  vi.  67,  12-13.  A  third  tale  give.s  him  a  brother,  see 
above,  p.  137. 

*  i.  60,  32. 

»  I  63,  03-66  ;  ib.,  107-8  ;  xv.  28,  12. 


*  V.  128;  iii.  311,  1. 

•  iii.  323,  23. 
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But  the  Gc<l  of  Rif^hteousne-ss  had  a  co':uterj;>art  of  evil, 
Adharnia,  Unrighteousness,  grandson  of  Varuna,  born  of  hia 
daughter,  when  from  lust  of  tVx*<l-cieature3  began  to  devour  one 
another.  lie  took  to  wife  Nirriti  or  Ruin  ;  and  their  ofispring 
were  Fear,  Terror,  and  Death.*  That  is  a  genealogical  version  ; 
another  tale  throws  a  strange  light  on  Brahman’s  character.* 
In  the  beginning  the  creatures  that  were  produced  imiltiplied 
greatly,  but  none  died.  All  parts  of  the  three  worlds  became 
overcrowded,  the  Earth  complained  that  she  coaid  not  bear  the 
burden,  and  the  Grandiire  could  not  decide  on  mea.surcs  of 
relief.  At  length  his  anger  broke  out  in  dame  and  began  to 
consume  the  universe  and  its  inhabihuiLs.  Vishnu  (and  according 
to  vii.  53,  G,  (j’iva  also)  ventured  to  leuonstrate;  Brahman 
suppressed  the  fire  ;  and  out  of  his  person  came  a  woman’s  form, 
robed  in  black  and  red,  whom  he  saluted  with  the  command, 
“  O  Death,  slay  these  creatures.”  I.ong  did  she  shrink  from  the 
horror  of  killing  infants,  y  ouths,  old  people,  who  had  done  her 
no  wrong.  She  fled  from  the  i’resence  to  purge  herself  by 
incredible  austerities  from  future  guilt.  She  stood  upon  one  h-g 
for  sixteen  times  ten  billions  of  years.  She  rovenl  in  the  forest, 
she  immersed  herself  in  the  waters,  she  lived  upon  air,  she 
balanced  herself  on  her  toes  on  the  top  of  the  Himalaya 
(for  a  hundred  billions  of  years),  till  the  Creator  and  Destroyr 
-of  the  universe  impatiently  inquired  what  she  was  doing, 
and  peremptorily  bade  her  fulfil  his  command.  Dreading  her 
Maker’s  curse,  and  assured  that  Eternal  Virtue  ®  should  dvfell 
in  her,  she  at  hvst  undertook  the  appalling  task.  Tlie  tears 
she  shed  as  she  went  forth  were  turnetl  into  diseases,  and 
she  became  the  solemn  agent  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
world.* 

‘  L  G6,  64-60. 

*  It  is  twice  tolil,  vii.  52,  38  ff.,  and  xii.  206,  13  ff.  The  story  in  vii.  hu 
some  signs  of  being  the  later. 

’  xii.  238,  20. 

*  Cp.  llie  presentation  of  Daiida  or  Puiiishcient  (literally  “the  tod")  in 
xii.  121-122.  After  the  usual  fashion  of  idenlillcation.  Punishment  ia 
designated  as  I^vara  (God),  Man,  Vital  Breath,  (loodncM,  Heart,  Prajaj>ati 
(Lord  of  creatures),  Soul  of  heiug.s,  and  Life  (1 22,  41),  Ho  is  the  Scriptures, 
^3sLn^l,  the  Undecaying,  Bralmian,  raid  so  forth.  And  in  the  next  canto  a 
grotesque  origin  is  a.-oigned  to  him  from  Eralima.n’«  Lraiii  when  he  cornea 
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Thus  did  Brahman  administer  the  affairs  of  gods  and  men 
through  delegated  powers.  Day  after  day  he  made  the  sun  rise, 
the  di’vas  guarded  his  course,  Dharina  made  him  set,  like  the 
Erinyes  under  whose  watch  Heracleitus  declared  that  he  trod 
his  path  across  the  skies ;  and  thus  he  was  established  in  that 
Truth  which  was  one  aspect  of  Brahman’s  relation  to  the  world.* 
When  the  gods  were  endangered  by  the  terrible  Danavas  under 
Vritra's  leadership,  and  v.ith  Indra  at  their  head  presented 
themselves  humbly  before  him,  Brahman  knew  their  desires  and 
proclaimed  the  remedy.^  H^i  inflicts  curses,  he  bestows  boons, 
he  watches  battles,  he  advises  sages, ^  After  Arjuna  had  learned 
from  Indra  firmness  of  grasp  in  handling  his  weapons,  it  was 
Brahman  wlm  taught  him  successful  aim.  But  even  the  demons 
might  win  his  favour  by  the  asceticism  which  he  loved.*  To 
Suras  and  to  Asuras  he  was  equally  well  disposed.®  This 
impartiality  towards  all  being.s,  in  his  character  of  Prajapati  or 
I.rfifd  of  creatures,  is  the  moral  characteristic  of  his  sovereignty,** 
arid  i^  emphasised  again  and  again  as  the  duty  of  kings.  If  the 
Brrdmmns,  learned  and.  beneficent,  look  upon  all  beings  equally, 
and  thus  resemble  their  Maker,’  the  king  who  holds  the  rod  of 
punishment  without  anger,  and  protects  all  creatures,  thus  pre¬ 
serving  and  supporting  everything,  combines  on  earth  the 
attributes  of  power,  justice,  and  morality,  the  dignities  of  Indra, 
Yuma,  and  Dharma,® 

'Die  functions  of  the  creation  and  preservation  or  maintenance 
of  the  world  do  not,  however,  exhaust  Bralumin’s  relation  to  it. 
The  dissolution  which  follows  the  decline  of  the  Kali  age,  and 

forth  in  u  sneeze.  But  he  too,  like  Death,  ie  an  organ  of  Dliarnia.  Cp. 

vii.  14  If.,  where  Punishment  is  created  as  Brahman’s  eon,  and  is 
ecpiated  witli  Dharina  as  the  ruling  power  of  the  world.  In  the  V'tshnu 
Punlna,  i.  7,  27,  he  is  made  his  sou. 

‘  iii.  3J2,  48. 

*  iii.  100,  0  ;  cp.  107,  7  ;  xiii  86. 

s  See  the  curious  story  of  his  command  to  Vivvakannan  (another  form  of 
the  Creator,  the  “All-Maker”)  to  create  Tilottama  to  Lriug  the  hrothers 
Sanda  and  Ui)aBanda  to  ruin  (i.  213,  7  d.). 

«  Cp.  lii.  172,  29. 

*  V.  78,  7,  The  Suras  seem  to  be  the  celeatials,  after  the  interpretation 
of  Asuras  as  “  uot-Sura«." 

*  i,  49,  10  ;  riii.  86,  3. 

J  xii.  78,  2. 


«  xii.  72,  26. 
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the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  twelve  thousand  years,*  is  his  work 
also.  He  bears  in  conset{uence  the  title  “  Lord  of  the  World’s 
Beginning  and  Destruction.”®  And  thus  the  whole  cycle  of 
existence  is  coiiiprised  in  him.  Later  theology  will  associate 
with  him  two  partners  in  these  great  activities.  When  Brahman 
has  created  the  universe,  Vishnu  will  uphold  it,  and  ^'iva  will 
end  it;  and  the  three  personalities  will  be  combined  in  tho 
Trimurti,  or  the  Triple  Form.®  But  Ix  fore  introtlucing  these 
associates  in  the  divine  process,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  the  conception  of  the  Eternal  Brahman  as  univensal 
cause  remained  unchallenged,  and  wliat  place  was  found  within 
it  for  the  activity  of  the  human  will, 

V 

Mysterious,  indeed,  are  the  powers  encompassing  man’s  lot 
Five  hundred  years  before  our  era,  one  of  the  wandering  teachers 
in  the  days  of  the  Buddha,  Makklmli  of  the  Cow-pen,  founder 
of  a  sect  known  as  the  AjTvikas,  which  cun  be  tniced  by  inscrip¬ 
tions  into  the  thirteenth  century,*  h/ul  laid  it  dow'n  that 
creatures  had  no  force  or  power  or  energy  of  their  own.*  They 
were  in  the  grip  of  fate  (nitjati) ;  they  were  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the^a^^  or  class  to  which  they  belonged  {sah^ii), 
and  by  their  individual  nature  (bhara).  The  author  of  a  later 
tract,  the  (]vetu(;;vatara  Upanishud,®  opens  his  exposition  with 

*  iii.  188,  27  f.,  ante,  p.  143. 

^  Lohldinidhane^vara,  vii.  53,  20.  Prof.  Hopkiiaj.iptc  MylKohpj,  p.  IOC, 
is  apparently  inclined  to  limit  this  epitliet  to  the  conllagration  pr^uced  by 
Brahman’s  anger  at  the  multiplication  of  Ibeings  beyond  the  j>ower  of  Earth 
to  anatain  them,  as  though  it  were  a  single  incident :  “  The  world-deftrudiou 
caused  by  Iris  falling  asleep  is  only  a  phn-so  in  the  world’s  life."  But  the 
inclusion  of  the  “beginning"  as  well  as  the  end  in  the  title  favours  the 
other  interpretation.  The  destruction  originally  took,  place  at  the  of 
the  Kali  age  (iii.  188,  80) ;  before  the  repetition  of  the  cycle  a  thousand 
times  had  been  invented.  In  this  multiplication  the  chronologera  forgot  to 
accjwint  for  the  paa^^age  from  the  disorder  of  tho  Kali  age  to  the  Lrilliaiioe  of 
the  Kn'ta,  the  aye  of  accomjjlishment  (or  Satya,  the  Truth). 

*  See  below,  Lcct.  V.,  p.  270. 

*  Cp.  Hcenile,  in  llaslings’  EllE,  L  2C(1 ;  ante,  p.  16. 

*  Rh.  Davids,  Lialoyuti,  i.  71,  ante,  p.  16. 

*  In  the  interests  of  (^liva,  see  Ijcct.  VI.,  p.  227. 
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students’  questions :  “  Is  Brahman  the  cause  ?  Whence  are  we 
born,  whereby  do  we  live,  and  whither  do  we  go  ?”  There  were 
various  answers  from  the  sceptic’s  side,  time  and  nature  (sva- 
bhavot  “  self- being”),  necessity  or  chance,  the  elements  and 
their  union.'  All  through  the  Epic  runs  the  sense  of  inexorable 
law,  sometimes  embodied  in  powei'S  and  agencies  more  or  less 
personalised,  sometimes  distinctly  incorporated  in  Brahman’s 
administration  of  the  world,  but  always  connected  more  or  less 
cle.arly  with  the  doctrine  of  “  fruits  ”  and  the  principle  of  the 
Deed. 

In  the  palace  of  Brahman  where  the  Grandsire  dwells  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  creations  of  his  own  mystic  might,'*  he  is  served 
by  Niyati  (Fate),  by  Hope  and  Accomplishment,  by  Creation 
and  Joy.^  Around  the  throne  are  also  Day  and  Night,  the 
Months,  the  Seasons,  the  Years  and  the  Ages,  and  the  eternal, 
indestructible,  and  undecaying  Wheel  of  Time.  Time  may  act 
under  the  ordinance  of  the  Great  Di.s})oser  who  has  made  man 
subject  to  his  course.^  He  may  be  provided  with  a  sire  in 
Dhruva,  the  Pole-star;®  but  others  regard  him  as  without 
father. or  mother,®  like  IMelchizedek.  Yet  he  may  be  identified 
with  Brahman  himself.**  Mercile.ss  and  destructive,  he  is  the 
real  author  of  every  deed  ;  all  creatures  act  under  his  influence  ; 
Time's  power  is  irresistible.  The  fallen  Asura  Numuchi  endures 
his  lot  without  impatience  ;  Time  had  borne  him  on  like  water 
running  down  hill :  “  Doing  virtuous  and  sinful  acts,  I  go  on  as 
he  moves  me;  one  gets  only  what  has  been  ordained;  that 
which  is  to  happen  actually  takes  place.”®  Namuchi  may  be 
uncertain  whether  bhavitavya^  “that  which  is  to  be,”®  is  the 
product  of  one  Ordainer  or  (like  Dolly  Winthrop’s  respectful 
“Them  above”)  of  many.'®  What  is  certain  is  that  the  ordin¬ 
ance  (vidhuna)  follows  the  agent,  though  he  may  do  his  best  to 
leave  it  behind.  It  lies  down  with  him  in  bed,  moves  like  his 

I  i.  1,  2  ;  8BE,  iv.  231. 

*  Mdyd,  Bee  l>elow,  p.  301. 

*  ii.  11,  42.  Ou  Braliinan’B  Sahful,  see  below,  p.  170. 

*  xii-  26,  6.  ®  i.  00,  22. 

«  xii.  33,  17.  '  xii-  224,  16,  61,  54  ;  cp.  belovr,  p.  255. 

»  xiL  236,  8  ff.  *  C]).  xii.  22,  15. 

xii.  220,  21.  Cp.  hhavitri,  under  ibe  sway  of  (^'iva,  vii.  202,  77. 
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shadow  when  he  moves,  acts  when  he  acts.*  Past,  present,  and 
future  are  thus  bound  together  in  indissoluble  sequence  under 
the  solemn  law,  “  Whatever  acts  a  man  docs,  of  these  he  must 
reap  the  fruits.”®  Time,  it  is  said,  “ripens  all  things,  but  no 
one  knows  that  in  which  Time  itself  is  ripened.”* 

There  is  an  alternative  conception  in  Nature  {rca-bhava\ 
which  some  hold  to  be  supreme,  contrasted  alike  with  Time, 
with  human  initiative  {pamiisha),  or  divine  intent  or 

some  combination  of  these  agencies.  Uut  piety  falls  back  again 
and  again  on  the  recognition  of  a  power  from  above, 

“what  is  appointed,”  equivalent  to  heaven’s  dwrrce.®  Daiva^ 
vidhi,  the  ordinance  from  on  high,  supports  Krishna  himself  os 
he  prepares  for  the  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Five  Brothers.*  It 
was  vUhi  no  less  which  drove  Yudbishthira  into  the  fatal  game 
of  dice,  and  cost  him  the  loss  of  all  his  possessions.®  Man,  cays 
King  Dhritarashtra,  is  no  lord  of  his  ow  n  lot ;  he  is  made  subject 
to  the  Ordainer’s  decree,  like  a  wooden  doll  strung  on  a  string." 
But  the  venerable  Bhishma,  lying  on  his  bed  of  arrows  and 
gathering  up  his  life’s  experience,  is  constrained  to  recogriise 
that  daiva  and  pnuriLsha  are  equal  partners,  and  the  human 
responsibility  cannot  be  ignored.®  This  is,  of  counw,  implic^d  in 
the  lengthy  discourses  on  morality,  the  duties  of  persons  of  all 
castes  and  ranks,  and  the  constant  insistence  on  energy,  action, 

‘  xii.  181,  8-9  ;  28,  23  ff.  *  Ihii.,  10 

*  lii.  239,  25  ;  322,  92.  In  xiii.  1,  Kula  accounts  for  Iriniself.  A  snaka 
bitea  a  boy,  who  dies  in  consequence.  An  indignant  fowler  bring*  the  enake 
to  the  mother  for  her  to  clioo.:e  how  it  shall  be  killed.  She  wiebes  it 
released,  as  its  death  will  not  restore  her  sou  to  life.  The  snake  pleads  that 
he  was  not  an  independent  cause,  but  only  tbe  imstrument  of  Death,  who 
intervenes  in  tbe  discussion,  and  declares  that  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind  be  bad  been  impelled  by  Kfda.  Finally,  Kfda  argues  that  neither  the 
snake  nor  Death  nor  himself  was  responsible.  The  bole  cause  was  Karma. 
So  the  snake  was  set  free. 

<  xii.  232,  19  ff.  ;  237,  4  If. ;  238,  6  ff. 

*  Daivddishta. 

«  V.  82,  40.  ’ 

^  ii.  09,  18.  Cp.  the  Creator’s  iMycxja,  76,  3. 

*  V.  39,  1,  cp.  Di-aupadTs  complaint,  ante,  p.  50. 

*  Daiva  is  the  divinely  appointed  issue  of  paurutha,  which  ia  therefore 
of  the  higher  consequence,  xii.  10  (between  66  and  67,  Dutt,  Calcutta  ed. 
56),  15 
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effort,  and  self-control.  The  dem6nids  of  sacred  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  praises  of  austerity  and  asceticism  on  the  other, 
are  alike  founded  on  the  recognition  of  human  freedom.  Events 
like  birth  and  death,  defeat  at  play  or  in  the  field,  may  in  one 
aspect  be  set  down  to  Karma,  or  (if  the  whole  sphere  of  action 
be  incorporated  in  Brahman’s  administration  of  the  world)  to 
daivOy  or  any  similar  half-personalised  conception.  Such,  for 
example,  was  Bhagya  (or  Bhagadheya),  the  share  or  portion 
allotted  by  heaven  to  man.^  How  much,  after  all,  did  that 
allotment  comprise?  All  the  conditions  of  existence,  sex,  caste, 
rank,  occupation,  beauty  or  deformity  of  person  (to  speak  only 
of  the  human  sphere),  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstance,  success 
and  failure,  prosperity  or  disaster,  disease  and  death,  belonged 
to  the  divine  Ordinance.  So,  too,  did  the  whole  group  of 
inward  dispositions  and  capacities.  A  wise  mind,  a  sound 
character,  was  os  much  a  product  of  the  past  as  a  well-made 
figure  or  a  priuc'ely  inheritance.^  But  did  the  Supreme  Disposer 
80  completely  rule  man’s  inner  realm  of  thoughts  and  purposes, 
feelings  and  desires,  that  all  options  were  effectively  closed,  and 
action  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance  as  certainly  as  water 
runs  down  hill  ? 

When  the  great  battle  was  over  and  the  Five  Brothers  were 
victorious,  Yudhishthira,  overwhelmed  with  distress  at  the 
slaughter  and  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  memory  of  his  sins, 
proposed  to  starve  himself  to  death.  The  sage  Vyasa  pleaded 
that  he  had  loyally  fulfilled  his  kingly  duty  in  punishing  trans¬ 
gressors.  Who  is  the  real  agent,  he  asked,  God  (I^vara)  or 
Man  ?  Is  necessity  (hatha)  the  source  of  everything,  or  the 

*  ix.  2,  30  ff.  Bhaga  was  one  of  the  twelve  Adityaa  of  the  Rig  Veda 
(enaineraUid  in  Mbh.,  i.  65,  16),  the  “dispiinaer,”  beatowing  wealth  and 
presiding  over  love  and  marriage.  He  was  the  giver  of  good  fortune  ;  and 
the  derivatives  acquired  the  significance  of  luck  or  fate.  Gp.  the  Greek 
fiotpoi  and  pipos  (Comford,  From,  Rditjion  to  Philosophy,  1912,  p.  12  if.).  The 
various  epic  equivalents  do  not,  however,  place  de.stiuy  above  Brahman. 
The  DhsUti  or  Vulfultri  moves  the  w'orld,  and  Fate  (niyati)  is  only 
another  aspect  of  his  will.  The  Law  of  the  Deed  is  the  metliod  of  his 
operation.  That  acts  should  have  their  inevitable  consequences  is  his 
iridlulna.  Cp.  ii.  57,  4  j  68,  14. 

•  Cp.  xiL  232,  17,  where  the  continuity  of  character  from  one  creation  to 
another  is  expressly  affirmed. 
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fruit  of  past  deeds  ?  ‘  If  God  the  agent,  he  ought  himself  to 
be  the  sufferer  for  an  evil  deed.  If  man  is  the  sole  spring  of 
all  action,  there  is  then  no  Supreme  Being  to  impose  anj  con¬ 
sequences  at  all.  Necessity  has  no  mor.\l  quality,  but  experience 
and  revelation  show  that  no  one  can  escape  what  is  ordained. 
UTiere,  in  the  Scriptures,  men  can  learn  the  right,  and  how  acts 
good  and  bad  are,  as  it  were,  perpetually  revolving  on  a  wheel, 
and  men  must  reap  the  fruits  of  what  they  do.  One  sinful  act 
begets  another ;  but  this  progeny  can  l>e  arrested,  the  way  of 
choice  is  always  open.  “  Avoid  all  evil,"  says  the  sage,  “  follow 
the  duties  of  your  own  order ;  for  sinful  deeds  .there  are  expia¬ 
tions  ;  perform  them,  and  you  will  not  have  to  repent  in  the 
next  world." 

The  most  dramatic  protest  against  the  helplessness  of  man 
under  the  divine  decrees  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  injured  lady 
DraupadI  when  she  has  been  forced  into  exile  with  Yudhishthira 
and  his  brothers  after  the  fatal  game  at  dice,  in  which  she  had 
been  herself  the  final  stake.^  Her  anger  is  not  for  herself,  but 
for  the  husband  whose  piety,  sacrifices,  and  charities  liave  not 
availed  to  save  him  from  the  hardships  of  the  forest,  decr-skins 
and  bark  clothes  for  silken  robes,  and  coarse  food  in  place  of 
dainties  on  gold  plates.  Why  is  he  not  angry  when  be  contem¬ 
plates  the  misery  of  his  brothers  ?  Wliy  dcsis  he  not  show  the 
energy  *  which  is  the  duty  of  the  warrior’s  order,  and  destroy 
his  enemies  instead  of  forgiving  them  ?  Anger,  n^plies  the 
prince,  leads  to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  brings  weak  men  to  ruin,  asid 
true  energy  is  shown  by  renouncing  it.  The  man  who,  when 
reviled,  reviles  again;  who  repays  injurie.s  by  injuries,  sjxtils 
the  world’s  peace,  for  the  birth  of  new  generations  de{)end!i  upon 
forgiveness  ?  Did  not  Ka^yapa  say  in  his  hymn  that  forgive¬ 
ness  was  virtue,  sacrifice,  the  Vedas,  Brahman  (t.r.  holiness) 
truth,  the  power  that  upholds  the  world  ?  Whoever  forgives 
all,  attains  to  Brahman.  The  indignant  wife  is  unconvinced. 
“  Reverence  to  the  Creator  and  Disposer  who  have  confused 
thy  mind!’’*  Again  she  urges  action,  with  its  certain  conse- 

'  xii.  32,  12  IF.  *  iii.  27-32.  Cp.  antt,  Lect.  II.,  p.  60. 

*  27,  38,  tejas. 

*  Perhajxj  iromcal :  Hopkins,  Edition*  of  Judia,  p,  J85.  The  pronoun 
is  not  expressed  ;  Dutt,  “  my.” 
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quences ;  it  is  only  ignorance  which  makes  men  seek  emancipa¬ 
tion  ^  from  it.  But  the  note  suddenly  changes.  He  had  to  his 
credit  a  long  list  of  royal  virtues  and  religious  duties  faithfully 
fulfdled,  but  they  had  not  served  to  avert  calamity.  It  was  an 
old  story  that  the  worlds  stand  under  God’s  will,®  not  under 
men’s  own  control.  They  are  like  wooden  dolls  whose  limbs 
are  moved  by  wires ;  God  penetrates  all  creatures  like  space, 
and  ordains  their  happiness  or  misery.  Man  is  but  a  bird  on  a 
string,  a  jewel  on  a  cord,  a  bull  with  a  rope  through  its  nose. 
He  follows  the  Creator’s  orders,  for  in  bold  phrases  DraupadT 
declares  that  he  is  identical  with  him,  inserted  in  hini,^  with 
no  free-will  of  his  own.*  Author  alike  of  noble  deeds  and 
wicked,  God  moves  unobserved,  pervading  all  creatures,  and 
none  s«.ys  “This  is  he.”  The  body  is  but  the  Creator’s  means® 
by  which  the  Mighty  One  works  works  with  fruits  of  good  and 
evil.  The  Blessed  God,®  the  Self-Created,  the  Great-Grandsire, 
with  secret  action  destroys  creatures  by  creatures,  playing  with 
them  as  a  boy  with  toys.  Not  like  father  or  mother  does  the 
Creator  behave  to^his  creatures;  like  an  ordinary  man  he  acts 
in  anger.  Nay,  concludes  the  outraged  princess,  “  if  in  truth 
the  deed  follows  the  doer,  and  reaches  no  one  else,  it  is  God  who 
is  stained  by  this  base  act.  But  if  the  deed  overtakes  not  the 
doer,  force  is  the  only  agency,  and  I  grieve  for  those  who  have 
none ! ” 

The  prince  admits  that  her  words  are  clear,  but  her  argu¬ 
ment  is  sceptical.''  True  piety  seeks  no  fruit:  that  is  only 
trading  in  virtue.  The  sages  of  old  became  pure  by  virtue ;  to 
doubt  or  blame  the  ways  of  the  Creator  is  folly ;  to  abandon 
religion  and  vilify  the  Scriptures  is  the  way  to  hell.  Duty  is 
the  only  ship  aoross  the  sea  of  life,  and  if  the  pieties  of  the 
virtuous  had  been  without  result,  men  would  have  lived  like 
beasts.  The  sages,  the  gods,  and  even  the  Asuras  and  Raksliasas, 

*  30,  2  ;  on  see  below,  p.  179. 

*  30,  20. 

»  30,  27,  tan-mayo  (literally,  “made  of  him” )  tad-arpana^. 

*  Ndtmddhlno. 

‘  Hia  hketra,  or  appointed  field  of  action. 

®  30,  36,  Bhagavdn  deva^. 

’  31,  1,  luUtikya,  cp.  above,  p.  139. 
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lords  of  themselves,  were  diligent  in  practising  virtue ;  but  even 
to  them  the  fruits  are  veiled  in  mystery,  they  are  the  secrets 
of  that  righteousness  which  is  eternal.  Let  scepticism  give 
place  to  faith.^  “Learn  to  know  God,  by  whose  grace*  mortals 
become  immortal.”  Draupadi  is  but  half-convinced  by  the 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  past.  She  is  apologetic;  her 
mood  wavers;  her  thought  is  unsteady.*  Her  religious  ex¬ 
perience  is  inatlequate  to  so  great  a  trial :  she  still  pleads  that 
the  body  is  God’s  instrument  for  action,  and  deeds  good  or  bad 
are  the  issue  of  divine  arrangements  proceeding  from  the  pji-st. 
She  cannot  free  herself  from  the  fatiilism  of  Karma,  or  rely  on 
its  justice;  yet  the  urgency  of  her  apjxial  for  a  fresh  effort  to 
regain  what  has  been  lost  points  to  the  deep-seated  belief  that 
man  may  still  be  master  of  his  fate.  She  sees  that  action 
counts ;  time  and  circumstance  may  lie  coessentials  for  success, 
but  personal  initiative  is  its  first  condition.*  And  it  is  by  this 
faith  that  the  Five  Brothers,  with  Krishna’s  aid  from  the  divine 
side,  at  length  vancjuish  their  foes,  and  Yudhishthira  is  solemnly 
installed  as  king.* 

The  whole  of  life,  then,  with  its  interminable  successions,  was 
placed  under  Brahman’s  rule.  The  Ljiw  of  the  Deed  was  thus 
incorporated  in  religion.  On  the  one  side  its  operation  was 
stern  and  ujibending  ;  as  a  calf  could  recognise  its  mother  among 
a  thousand  kine,  so  the  deeds  of  the  past  would  not  fail  to  find 
out  the  doer.®  On  the  other,  its  operation  might  be  qualified 
on  rare  occasions  by  divine  grace  (j)ra.uida)  \  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  might  secure  boons  for  the  unfortunate  who  were  at  last 
deserving;  there  are  even  strange  hints  of  the  extension  of 
merit  or  guilt  from  one  person  to  another.  In  days  of  old 
Yayati  had  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth,  but  the  good  deeds  of 

*  Faith  in  Brahman  is  the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  xil  264,  8. 

*  Prasdda,  31,  42,  cp.  below,  p.  253. 

*  Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  186,  thinks  32  is  evidently  a  later  addition.  But 
Draupadi  does  not  really  “take  back  what  she  lias  said."  Much  of  her 
previous  argument  is  repeated,  cp.  23  with  30,  31,  though  in  different 
phraseology. 

*  32,  49,  58.  In  iv.  20,  14,  she  admits  that  a  girlish  offence  Itad  brought 
on  her  the  displeasure  of  the  Ordainer  (Dhdtn). 

*  Cp.  xiii.  40. 

*  A  favourite  image  j  cp.  xii.  181,  16  ;  323,  16  ;  xiii  7,  22. 
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his  pious  grandsons  restored  him  to  the  skies;^  King  Janamejaya^ 
a  wanderer  under  the  burden  of  carelessly  causing  a  Braliman’s 
death,  is  told  to  his  horror  that  all  his  ancestors  have  fallen 
into  hell  for  his  deeds.*  Such  instances,  however,  are  in  the 
highest  degree  exceptional.  No  one  must  expect  deliverance 
from  the  consequences  of  an  evil  past,  though  by  new  virtue  he 
can  secure  a  happier  future.  The  Moral  Order  is  at  length 
formally  ensphered  in  God,  and  in  one  of  the  latest  sections  of 
the  poem,  when  ^Mva  is  presented  as  the  Self-Existent,  the  Un¬ 
manifest,  the  Eternal,  among  his  thousand  names  he  is  called 
Karma.® 

VI 

Three  great  aims  animated  all  human  conduct,  Dharma, 
Artha,  andAama;  Duty,  Morality,  or  Religion ;  Utility,  Profit, 
or  Advantage ;  and  Desire,  Pleasure,  or  Love.  They  formed  a 
three-fold  mystery  ;  *  they  were  expounded  in  various  treatises ; 
— had  not  the  Grandsire  himself  condescended  to  explain  them 
in  a  work  of  a  hundred  thousand  lectures  P** — they  supplied  the 
constant  theme  of  counsel  from  comrade  or  sage.®  Dhanna^ 
however,  at  once  fell  apart  into  two  great  divisions.  Twofold 
was  the  command  of  the  Vedas,  “  Do  acts,”  and  “  Renounce 
them.”*  Life  might  be  ordered  along  one  of  two  courses,  action 
and  practice,  or  knowledge  and  contemplation.  When  Vishnu 
in  his  turn  filled  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,®  he  appeared 
before  Brahman  with  the  triple  staft'of  a  mendicant,  reciting  the 
Vedas ;  bade  him  as  Lord  of  the  universe  think  out  the  lines  of 
fitting  conduct  for  all  creatures;  and  himself  adopted  the 
Religion  of  Renunciation  {nirwitii)  with  its  eternal  fruits, 
ordaining  for  others  the  Religion  of  Action  {pravvitti).^  Such 

•  xiii.  6,  30.  in  iii.  200,  14,  the  Brahmans  so  control  the  gods  that  at 
their  command  men  are  admitted  to  heaven. 

»  xiL  160,  16. 

*  xiii.  17,  Gl.  Op.  Hopkins,  “Modifications  of  the  Karma  Doctrine,” 
Ji2.4S(1905X  P-  681- 

<i.  1,48.  »xii.  59,  29. 

•  iii.  33,  2  ff. ;  xii.  103,  G  (where  the  sage  Brihaspati  instructs  Indra) ; 
123,  1  ;  167,  2  ff.,  etc. 

*  xii.  241,  1. 

»  xii.  341,  93. 


*  Op.  Lect  V.,  p.  241. 
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artistry  rose  above  the  boyish  conceptiou  of  creation  a*  a  divine 
sport.  It  was  a  protest  against  an  obligatory  monotony  of 
virtue,  a  plea  for  variety  in  the  world.* 

The  life  of  Action  demanded  continuous  endeavour.  Without 
individual  exertion  (jmrmha-kdrd)  the  divine  appointment 
could  not  be  fulfilled.*  “Work  must  be  done"  is  the  sages’ 
constant  exhortation;’  man’s  body  may  be  God’s  instrument, 
but  his  spirit  must  be  God’s  fellow-worker.  The  duties  of  the 
Four  Castes  are  laid  down  at  great  length  in  the  counsels  of 
Bhishma  and  in  the  Law-book  of  Manu.*  Over  their  details 
rise  two  main  demands ;  how  should  man  worship  the  Powers 
above  him,  and  how  should  he  treat  his  fallow-men?  To  the 
gods  he  must  offer  sacrifice,  to  hie  fellow- men  goodwill.  The 
householder’s  daily  duty  included  a  simple  five-fold  ritual.  He 
must  make  his  offering  to  Braliman  by  teaching  or  studying  the 
Veda ;  to  the  departed  fathers  by  simple  gifts  of  water  and  food  ; 
to  the  gods  by  the  burnt  oblation  ;  to  the  Bhutas  (“  Ijeings," 
spirits  of  various  kinds)  by  portions  of  the  morning  or  evening 
meal  of  grain  or  rice  and  ghee ;  to  men  by  hospitality  to  guests, 
especially  by  charities  to  Brahmans.’  Many  more  were  the 
rites  in  the  annual  round,  and  large  was  the  eiiienditure  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  rich.  Wealth,  said  the  a.scetic  Devasthana  to 
Yudhishthira,  was  provided  by  the  Creator  for  sacrifice,  and 
man  was  appointed  to  guard  it  and  perform  sacrifice.  By  such 
energy  and  lavishness  did  Indra  exceed  all  the  gods ;  and  ^iva^ 
clad  in  the  deer-skin  of  a  devotee,  poured  out  his  own  self  as 
a  libation  in  a  universal  sacrifice,®  and  thus  became  the  first 
of  gods,  reigning  supreme  over  all  creation.*  By  sacrifice 

*  Lokasya  chitvatdin.  *  Daivatfl  no  tidhyati,  xiii.  6,  7. 

*  Karma  kariuvyam,  xii.  10,  28. 

^  Mbh.,  xii-xiiL  On  the  correspondences  between  them,  and  the  im¬ 
plications  of  literary  connection,  see  Buhler’s  Introd.,  p.  Ixxv  ff.,  SBE,  xxv, ; 
Jolly,  Rechl  und  Sitte,  p.  15. 

*  Manu,  iii.  70. 

®  Sarva-yajiie,  perhaps  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  animals  (as  Dr  Morison 
.  kindly  suggests  to  me,  or  perhaps  of  all  belongings,  cp.  Kutha  Up.,  i.  1 ; 
SBE,  XV.  p.  1) ;  or  can  there  be  an  application  to  (Jiva  in  his  cajiacitjr  as 
Creator  of  the  ancient  hymn  which  described  the  making  of  the  world 
nnder  the  figure  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  primeval  Purusha,  Riy  Veda,  x.  00 } 

*  xii.  20,  10-12  ;  26,  25. 
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Yudhishthira  expiates  his  sins.  When  the  unhappy  king 
Janaraejaya  entreats  the  sage  Shaunaka  to  tell  him  how  to 
make  his  repentance  effective,  the  sage  enumerates  five  purify¬ 
ing  agencies,  sacrifice,  charity,  compassion,  the  Vedas,  and 
truth.* 

For  the  Four  Castes  nine  duties  are  of  universal  obligation, 
the  control  of  anger,  truthfulness  of  speech,  readiness  to  share, 
forgiveness,  marital  fidelity,  purity  of  conduct,  avoidance  of 
malice,  sincerity,  and  maintenance  of  dependants.^  Specific 
caste  duties  are  reduced  by  a  cuiious  fractional  scale,  passing 
by  successive  fourths  from  the  Brahman  to  the  ^Yidra.®  But 
there  is  an  inclusive  morality  which  transcends  them  all.  Very 
significant  is  the  tale  of  the  Bnlliman  forest-recluse  Jajali.* 
He  had  practised  the  severest  austerities.  During  the  rainy 
season  he  slept  under  the  open  sky ;  in  the  summer  he  exposed 
himself  to  sun  and  wind ;  in  the  autumn  he  sat  in  water. 
Plunged  in  meditation  and  living  upon  air  alone,  standing 
erect  in  the  woods,  he  allowed  two  birds  to  build  their  nest  in 
the  tangle  of  his  unshorn  hair.  No  thought  of  merit  entered 
his  heart  ns  they  laid  their  eggs  and  hatched  their  young  and 
reared  the  brof>d,  and  he  was  still  motionless.  Then,  as  the 
young  birds  began  to  learn  to  fly,  the  parent  birds  disappeared  ; 
and  at  last  the  young  birds  who  had  made  their  first  ventures 
in  the  air  and  returned  to  the  nest,  were  absent  for  lengthening 
intervals  and  finally  came  back  no  more.  Then  pride  entered 
the  ascetic’s  heart.  He  bathed  in  a  river  and  offered  worship 
to  the  sun ;  and  in  his  joy  he  cried  aloud,  “  I  have  attained 
righteousness.”*  But  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  sky,  “Thou 
art  not  equal  in  righteousness  to  Tuliidhara  of  Benares !  ” 
Angered  at  the  thought  of  a  superior,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
city,  and  found  Tulildhilra®  selling  herbs  and  fruits  in  a  little 
shop.  He  rose  and  greeted  the  Bnihinan  with  respect,  and  to 
his  visitor’s  astonishment  told  him  exactly  what  had  brought 
him  there.  How  had  he  gained  such  knowledge?  asked  Jajali. 
“  I  know  the  Eternal  Righteousness,”  said  the  shopkeeper,  “  full 
of  mysteries.  It  is  the  Ancient  Righteousness  which  everyone 

‘  xii.  162,  7.  *  xii.  (iO,  7. 

*  xii.  3C,  32.  *  xii.  261  If. 

*  xii.  261,40.  *  The  ‘‘scale- holder." 
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knows,  the  welfare  of  all  creatures,  goodwill ;  *  it  is  to  be  ever 
kindly  to  all,  devoted  to  their  well-being  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  I  do  not  beg,  or  quarrel,  or  hate  anyone.  To  all  alike 
I  am  the  same.  To  all  my  scales  are  even.”  It  is  a  sceptical 
doctrine,*  objects  Jajali,  for  it  involves  the  abandonment  of 
animal  sacrifices.  There  is  another  way,  replies  Tuladhiira,  the 
way  of  Renunciation.*  For  the  essence  of  sin  is  covetousness, 
whence  come  anger,  lust,  and  pride,  and  a  terrible  progeny  of 
vices.^  From  it  springs  ignorance,  in  truth  identical  with  it, 
for  each  can  issue  from  the  other  with  the  same  fruits  and  the 
same  faults.^  Within  man’s  heart  is  a  strange  tree  called  Desire. 
Its  root  is  Ignorance ;  Anger  and  Pride  are  its  trunk ;  Envy  its 
foliage,  and  Thirst  the  creepers  that  twine  round  its  sides.* 
How  shall  these  perils  be  overcome  but  by  that  persistent  self- 
control,  that  steadfast  surrender  of  all  personal  cravings  and 
satisfactions  of  sense  which  will  lead  a  man  to  see  in  his  own 
self  the  Eternal  and  Supreme  Self,  to  recognise  his  own  nature 
in  all  creatures  both  without  and  within  (in  body  and  soul),  and 
thus  to  be  ready  to  give  his  all  for  others  ?  ' 

The  higher  disciplines  of  Renunciation  involved  retirement 
into  the  forest,  the  practice  of  various  forms  of  austerity,  and 
finally  the  adoption  of  the  life  of  a  wandering  mendicant.  One 
of  the  fundamental  tests  of  self-control  was  the  principle  of 
ahhrisa,  “non-injury,”  which  forbade  the  teiking  of  life,  and 
required  the  patient  endurance  of  every  insect  pesL*  It  led 
directly  to  the  suspension  of  animal  sacrifice.  When  the  young 
Brahman  Medhavin  instructed  his  father  in  the  trutha  of  the 
higher  life,  “How  can  one  like  me,”  he  asked,  “worship 
with  animal  sacrifices  involving  cruelty?”*  The  venerable 
Bhishma  cited  the  saying  of  King  Vicharakhu,  disgusted  at  the 

*  Maitrd,  from  Mitra,  “  friend.”  The  Pali  mettd. 

*  NiUiihja,  lit  263,  3,  cp.  atiU,  p.  139. 

*  xii.  263,  33,  tydga. 

*  xiL  158,  1-20.  Cp.  Bhag.  Gild,  L  38 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xvL  21. 

‘  xii.  159,  9-12. 

*  xii.  254,  1-3.  Cp.  Irithiui,  276,  2,  and  the  Huddhiat  DKammapaia, 
xxiv.  1,  tr.  Max  Muller,  SEE,  x.  p.  80. 

^  Cp.  xii.  13,  11  ;  17,  23  ;  250,  6  j  166,  22-25. 

*  This  was  already  the  practice  of  early  Euddhiam. 

*  xiL  175,  33.  Cp.  the  story  of  Dhamui  as  a  deer,  272,  onie,  p.  138*. 
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sight  of  a  slaughtered  bull  and  the  sound  of  the  groans  of  the 
kine,  invoking  a  blessing  on  all  the  kine  in  the  world,  and 
quoted  Manu  on  behalf  of  “non-injury.”*  The  ideal  of  the 
recluse  appealed  strongly  to  Yudhishthira  after  the  great  battle, 
as  he  sorrowed  for  the  dead.  He  thought  of  the  hermit’s 
serenity,  his  forbearance  and  self-control,  his  purity,  humility, 
truthfulness,  his  renunciation  and  ahimsd,^  and  he  longed  to 
follow  the  same  path.  He  would  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  and  with  pious  hymns  would  offer  fruits  and  spring 
water  to  the  Fathers  and  the  Gods,®  But  the  relinquishment 
of  royal  state  would  also  mean  the  abandonment  of  kingly  duty. 
The  sovereign  was  the  great  fount  of  prosperity  for  his  people ; 
for  the  king  makes  the  age,  and  if  his  reign  realises  the  excellence 
of  one  of  the  first  three  yugas^  he  attains  proportionate  bliss  in 
heaven  ;  but  if  he  brings  on  the  evils  of  the  Kali  age,  he  suffers 
innumerable  years  in  hell.*  And  Yudhishthira  yields,  warned 
that  the  mendicant  often  failed  to  conquer  his  passions,  and 
only  assumed  the  brown  robe  and  triple-headed  staff'  to  gain  an 
easier  livelihood;  while  the  king’s  duties  included  every  sort 
of  renunciation,  and  renunciation  had  been  declared  eternal 
righteousness,  the  chief  of  all.® 

Nevertheless  for  ordinary  persons,  even  including  the  despised 
outcast,  the  wanderer’s  life  with  its  demands  for  mastery  over 
the  senses,  indifference  to  cold  or  hunger,  and  its  appeal  for 
inward  concentration,  gentleness  and  calm,  remained  the  highest 
earthly  attainment  of  religion.  Here  was  the  breach  with  the 
world  and  its  lusts  ;  here  was  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  fleeting  and  impermanent.  By  untiling  austerity 
the  secret  of  the  universe  could  be  won  at  last.  Mighty  was 
the  power  of  tapas^  the  hidden  glow  which  rose  at  the  heart 
of  external  mortifications  and  lifted  the  devotee  above  the 
limits  of  common  humanity.  Knowledge  revealed  it  as  the 
source  of  all,  the  instrument  of  the  Creator  in  the  production 
of  the  world,  the  method  by  which  the  ancient  sages  won  the 
Vedas.®  Again  and  again  it  is  identified  with  Truth  or  Reality. 

'  lii.  266,  1  6  ;  cp.  268,  7  ff.  Manu,  iv.  148 ;  vi.  62,  68,  69,  75, 
xii.  7,  6.  *  xii.  9,  10. 

♦  xii.  69,  70,  99  ff. 

»  xii  63,  27.  •  xii.  161,  1,  2. 
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It  is  the  discipline  of  the  higher  morality ;  it  leads  to  purity  of 
soul,  to  self-control,  and  the  conquest  of  hatred  and  desire.* 
It  secures  access  to  heaven  even  for  the  humblest,  beneath  the 
lowest  of  the  four  castes;*  it  is  “the  greatest  good  for  living 
creatures”;®  it  is  the  path  by  which  the  soul  may  cross  the 
river  of  life  and  time,  and  on  the  eternal  shore  may  win  deliver¬ 
ance  and  enter  Brahman.  For  the  true  penances  are  not  rigidity 
of  limb,  or  suppression  of  the  breath,  or  protracted  fasts;  they 
are  not  acts  done  for  the  sake  of  “fruit”;  they  are  moral 
victories  over  self,  abstention  from  injuring  others,  truthfulness 
of  speech,  goodwill,  compassion.*  Cutting  off  the  root  of 
Desire,  forgiving  those  who  would  sj>eak  ill  of  him,  Manki 
made  his  way  to  the  city  of  Brahman.* 

VII 

To  the  two  spheres  of  Action  and  Renunciation  very  different 
destinies  are  attached.  The  older  teaching  hod  already  distin¬ 
guished  between  those  who  would  come  back  to  earth  for  further 
births,  and  those  who  would  enjoy  the  bliss  of  Brahman  and 
return  no  more.®  In  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  “fruit” 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  some  agency  to  conduct  the  reckon- 
ing  of  good  and  evil,  and  adjust  the  fitting  consequences  of 
happiness  and  pain.  This  process  was  placed  under  the  old 
Vedic  deity  Yama,  iSrst  of  men  to  enter  the  heavenly  world, 
where  he  shared  the  sovereignty  of  the  lofty  Varuim  over  the 
Fathers  who  were  borne  by  the  agency  of  Fire  to  the  skies.* 
Already  in  the  days  of  early  Buddhism  Yama  has  acquired  the 
august  function  of  judge  of  the  dead,  and  as  such  he  is  the 
Dhanna-Iitljd,  the  King  of  Law  or  Righteousness.  In  this 
character  he  plays  in  the  Epic  a  double  part,®  severe  and  awful 
to  the  guilty,  beneficent  and  helpful  to  the  just.  He  is 

*  xii.  190,  1  ;  196,  17.  *  xii.  296,  14. 

*  xii.  232,  22.  *  xii.  79,  18. 

‘  xii.  177,  42,  50. 

®  Cp.,  for  example,  hluiulaka  Upaniiluid,  L  2,  6-10 :  SBE,  xv.  jx  31,  aud 
ii.  2,  p.  36.  Kauth.  Up.,  i.  3  ff. :  SBE,  i.  p.  275  ff. 

*  Cp.  Katha-Up.,  i.  5  If.  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  6. 

*  For  example,  i.  9,  13  f. ;  56,  11  ;  v.  42,  6. 
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DJiamtendra,'^  “  Dharma-in-chief,”  and  no  man  can  escape  his 
dooms.  The  path  to  his  realm  lies  to  the  south ;  ®  it  must  be 
traversed  alone,  without  relative  or  friend ;  the  voyager  has  no 
companions  but  his  own  good  and  evil  deeds ;  Fire,  Sun,  and 
Wind  may  have  lived  in  his  body  and  been  spectators  of  his 
conduct,  but  the  soul  is  its  own  best  witness  of  what  it  has 
done  and  what  it  has  left  undone.®  The  messengers  of  Yama 
act  as  guides,  and  they  that  have  given  food  to  the  hungry  and 
clothes  to  the  naked  pass  along  without  want  or  weariness,  but 
there  is  no  water  or  shade  of  ti'ees  or  resting-place,  and  the 
suffering  of  evildoers  begins  at  once.'*  In  Yama’s  hall  are 
the  officers  of  the  Dharma-llaja  who  have  been  appointed  to 
count  the  allotted  days  and  measure  out  the  span  of  destiny  ;  ® 
and  there,  it  would  seem,  the  condemned  are  sentenced  and 
dismissed  to  chastisement.®  Threefold  is  the  gate  of  Hell, 
Desire,  Wrath,  and  Greed,  working  ruin  to  the  soul ;  and 
threefold  are  the  paths  of  Darkness.’  There  all  kinds  of 
offences  against  the  rules  of  caste  and  ritual  as  well  as  against 
ordinary  morality  find  their  penalties.  To  give  the  leavings 
of  a  meal  for  the  dead  to  a  ^’lulra,  or  to  explain  to  him  the 
sacred  I.aw ;  to  offer  sacrifices  without  due  title  to  their  per¬ 
formance  ;  for  a  Brahman  to  speak  ill  of  others  even  truly,  or 
to  act  like  a  heron  or  display  the  characteristics  of  a  cat — all 
lead  to  hell.®  Sceptics,  of  course,  go  thither.®  The  acceptance 
of  [)resents  from  an  avaricious  king  who  disobeys  the  sacred 
involves  the  long  passage  through  twenty-one  different 
hells  in  succession.*®  Of  these  a  terrible  list  is  given  in  the 
VUhnH-Smt\ti\^^  they  include  hells  of  howling  and  darkness, 
the  iron-spiked,  the  flaming  river,  and  the  forest  whose  leaves 
were;  swords.**  'I'he  liar,  the  cheat,  the  hypocrite,  are  forced 

•  Dharma  and  Indra,  vii.  6,  0. 

*  So  already  in  Bnhad.-Ar.  Up.,  iii.  9,  21  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  140, 

»  xii.  322,  50  ff.  ■*  xii.  199,  47  ft'.  ‘  ii.  8,  32. 

®  Yama  is,  of  course,  absolutely  impartial,  treating  all  alike :  ix.  60,  3. 

’  Bhagavad  Qitd,  xvi.  21. 

•  Manu,  iii.  249  ;  iv.  81  j  xi.  37.  Mbh.,  v.  46,  8.  Manu,  iv.  197. 

*  Mbh.,  xiv.  60,  4. 

Manu,  iv.  87-90. 

"  On  the  relation  oi'  thi*  work  to  Manu,  see  Jolly,  8BE,  vii.  p.  xxii  ff. 

••  Chap,  xliii.  p.  140. 
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to  bathe  in  this  dreadful  stream,  and  then  w^ith  limbs  toni  by 
the  sword-leaved  trees  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  of  axes.^  When 
the  last  test  is  imposed  upon  Yudhishthira,  and  he  reaches 
heaven,  but  does  not  find  tliere  his  great-hearted  brothers,  he 
declares  that  heaven  without  them  is  no  heaven  for  him,  and 
obtains  permission  to  join  them.  A  celestial  messenger  guides 
him  along  the  hideous  path  to  hell,  through  darkness  made 
horrible  by  rotting  corpses,  stinging  gadflies,  and  the  smell  of 
sinners,  to  the  awful  river  and  the  terrible  forest  His  com¬ 
panion  has  reached  the  limit  of  his  mission,  and  invites  the 
king  to  turn  back.  But  piteous  cries  are  heard  from  all  sides 
as  he  does  so.  At  first  he  docj  not  recognise  bis  h»rothers’ 
voices,  but  as  they  identify  themselves  his  decision  is  taken 
instantly ;  he  bids  the  messenger  return,  and  stays  himself. 
And  lo !  the  Dharma-IlTija,  with  a  vast  company  of  heavenly 
powers  headed  by  Indra,  suddenly  appears ;  the  darkness  and 
the  stench  and  the  whole  horrible  scenes  of  torturt;  vanish. 
Instead  of  the  flaming  river  there  flows  the  heavenly  Ganges, 
hallowing  the  three  worlds,  sky,  atmosphere,  and  earth,  in 
which  the  king  may  bathe  and  change  his  hunuin  for  a  celestial 
body.  His  last  trial  is  over;  he  has  been  shown  hell,  and  has 
been  willing  in  love  to  share  its  pain ;  and  as  he  is  escorted 
by  Dharma  to  the  world  above,  he  finds  his  brothers  alrea^ly 
glorified  in  the  land  of  light.* 

*  Mbh.,  xil  322,  31  f. 

*  xviiL  2-5.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  modify  the 
stringency  of  the  doctrine  of  “fruit,"  and  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
dejuirted  dependent,  ut  any  rate  in  part,  on  the  conduct  of  survivora. 
Tlie  whole  ritual  of  the  dead,  which  had  for  its  object  the  provision  of  a 
suitable  form  for  the  deceased,  rests  on  this  idea,  derived  from  cultus  of 
great  antiquity.  The  extinction  of  families  brings  dire  results,  for  when 
the  ancestral  rites  remain  unjierformed  the  Fathers  fall  into  hell  (Jifitig. 
Gitd,  L  42).  Matiu,  ix.  138,  quotes  a  punning  etymology  of  jniUra,  “eon," 
because  he  delivers  (trayale)  bis  father  from  a  hell  called  Pvi !  Ilie 
hermit  Agastya  had  a  vision  of  his  ancestors  hanging  head  downwards  in 
hell,  and  on  usking  the  reason  he  was  told  that  it  was  through  want  of 
otfspring  (Mbh.,  iii.  96,  14-17).  He  takes  steps  to  produce  a  suitable  wife,  and 
finally  a  son  is  born,  and  his  ancestors  obtain  the  region  they  desire  (99,  ilO). 
Prayer  by  holy  men  may  be  equally  efficacious.  The  royal  sage  Pururavus 
attained  heaven  through  the  iutercessioii  of  Brihmaus  (liii.  (;,  3J).  'I'bo 
future  even  may  be  thus  secured.  Whoever  l>aibefi  at  the  famous  th!.ha 
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Tlie  hells  were  naturally  beneath  the  earth,  an  imaginative 
development  of  the  ancient  pit  of  punishment  for  sinners  of  the 
Vedic  age.  But  Yama’s  hall,  though  located  in  the  South,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  underground.^  It  is  only  one  of  a  sejies 
of  mansions  or  palaces  belonging  to  the  greater  gods.  They 
rise  into  the  sky  like  clouds,*  and  far  above  it  are  many  worlds 
beyond  even  Indra’s  vision.®  Yama’s  hall  had  been  built  after 
long  tapas  by  the  great  architect,  Vi9vakarman  (“Maker  of  all”); 
and  as  Yama  was  the  son  of  the  Sun,  it  was  resplendent  like  his 
sire’s,  though  not  so  large.*  There  was  the  honie  of  the  Fathers 
over  whom  he  reigned,®  and  they  were  often  identified  (as  in  the 
Vedic  hymns)  with  the  stars.®  Neither  grief  nor  old  age  is 
there  ;  there  royal  sages  and  spotless  Brahmans,  and  multitudes 
who  had  performed  great  sacrifices  or  severe  austerities,  and 
even  trees  and  plants  in  holy  forms,’  ministered  to  the  king. 

(or  sacred  bathing-place),  at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  Saraavati  and  Arun^ 
saves  seven  generations,  both  past  and  to  come  (iii.  83,  151-153).  On  the 
other  hand.  King  Janamejaya,  who  has  killed  a  Brahman  by  carelessness, 
is  told  that  all  his  ancestors  have  fallen  into  hell  through  his  deed  (xii.  160, 
15).  Worse  still,  the  ancestors  of  anyone  who  hates  Nuiayana  (see  Lect.  V., 
p.  265),  “sink  into  hell  for  ever."  What  happens  to  the  hater  himself  is 
left  untold  (xii.  347,  6).  But  the  case  is  impossible,  for  the  next  verse 
declares  that  as  Vishnu  (  =  Nariiyana)  is  the  soul  of  all  beings,  he  cannot 
be  hated,  for  in  hating  him  one  would  hate  his  own  self. — Buddliism  had 
been  compelled  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  transference  of  merit  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  e.g.  by  gifts  of  charity  (cp.  Childers,  Pali  Diet.,  s.v. 
f)attulJna  ;  Poussin,  The  Way  to  Nirvana,  p.  33).  In  the  later  inscriptions 
recording  charitable  endowments  the  motive  of  benefit  to  parents  or  other 
relatives  is  very  frequent. — In  the  political  philosophy  expounded  in  Mlh., 
xii.,  the  solidarity  between  king  and  people  is  such  that  the  king  acquires 
a  fourth  part  of  the  merit  gained  by  his  subjects  under  his  virtuous  rule, 
and  if  he  neglects  his  duty  he  is  laden  with  a  fourth  part  of  their  sins  :  75, 
vv.  6-8  ;  (cp.  69,  79  ff.,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  the  “king  makes  the 
age  ”  for  good  or  evil) ;  v.  132,  12  ff. 

*  Against  Fausbdll,  Indian  Mythology  (1903),  p.  136.  In  iii.  163,  8-10, 
Yama’s  abode  is  on  Mount  Asta.  The  geography  is  in  difficulties,  because 
that  was  in  the  West 

»  ii.  3,  25.  »  xiii.  73,  2.  *  ii.  8. 

*  v.  42,  6  ;  il  8,  30.  A  distinction,  however,  is  sometimes  made  (ix. 
60,  27). 

*  Thus  Arjuna  beholds  sages  and  heroes  on  his  ascent  to  Indra’s  heaven, 
(iii  42,  38  f.). 

^  Murtimanto,  ii.  8,  32. 
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The  b^ll  of  Indra,  bom  of  his  deeds,  was  glorious  as  the  sun. 
like  Yaraa’s,  it  could  move  at  his  pleasure.^  There,  too,  were 
holy  sages,  whose  sins  had  been  removed,  like  burning  flames ; 
the  heavenly  waters  and  plants;  there  Duty  and  Profit  and 
Desire,  the  three  ends  of  human  action  ;  tliere  gifts  to  Brahmans 
and  the  sacre<l  formuhe  of  sacrifice ;  there  heroes  who  had 
fought  valiantly  and  fallen.  In  his  city  Amaravatl,  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Meru,  wa.s  the  abode  of  the  venerable  Thirty- 
Three,  the  deities  of  the  Rig  Veda.  Glittering  with  jewels, 
shaded  with  trees  yielding  all  sorts  of  fruits,  with  cool  lakes  and 
fragrant  breezes,'^  it  was  the  seat  of  Indra’s  sovereignty.  On 
his  ascent  from  the  Himalaya  Arjuna  was  carried  up  past  many 
palaces  of  the  gods,  like  the  golden  houses  of  the  immortals  on 
Olympus,  adorning  the  ancient  l>eva-way  {der'a,-yd)ia\  the 
counterpart  for  the  higher  righteousness  of  the  pUri-yana  which 
le<i  to  the  home  of  the  Fathers.®  Various  were  the  conditions  of 
access  to  it.  Sometimes  they  were  limited  to  devout  sacrificers, 
austere  herinits,  or  the  mighty  in  battle.*  With  wider  sym¬ 
pathy  it  might  be  affirmed  that  heaven  had  many  doors.*  It 
was  the  reward  of  those  who  cherished  father  and  mother  with 
filial  piety,  or  who  abstained  from  killing  any  living  thing 
{ahimsd),  or  practised  truth,  or  with  pure  souls  suffered  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  wicked.  There  Yayati,  once  king,  then 
ascetic,  who  had  learned  never  to  return  injury  for  injury,  or  to 
give  pain  to  others  by  cruel  words,  and  had  discovered  that 
there  was  no  charm  in  the  three  worlds  like  compassion,  good¬ 
will,  charity,  and  gentle  speech,®  lived  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
then  rose  higher  yet  to  the  abodes  of  the  Lord  of  creation 
(Prajapati)  and  Vi.shuu,  god  of  gods.^  But  at  length  a  terrible 
voice  sounded  “  Ruined,  Ruined,  Ruined ! "  Proudly  had  he 
told  Indra  that  he  could  find  none  in  earth  or  heaven  to  equal 
him  in  ascetic  merits.  His  vanity  now  met  its  punishment,  and 

>  ii.  8,  34  ;  7,  2.  *  iii.  168,  48  ff. 

’  Cp.  Chhdiulog.  Up.,  V.  3,  2  ff. :  SBE,  L  p,  77.  la  the  “Br^hmena 
of  a  Hundred  Paths  ”  the  gatea  of  the  Deva-world  were  placed  in  the 
N.E.,  and  those  of  the  Fathers'  world  in  the  S.E.  {SBE,  ili.  p.  252 ; 
xliv.  p.  424). 

*  iii.  43,  4-6. 

*  i.  87,  7-12. 


‘  liL  355,  9  ff. 
'  i.  89,  16-18. 
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he  felL*  A  boon  from  ludra  limited  his  descent;  he  was  to 
sink  no  further  than  the  earth.*  Upon  the  way  he  met  a  royal 
sage,  Ashtaka,  a  king  Pratardana,  Vasumana,  and  ^’ivi,  who 
offer  him  the  merits  they  have  acquired  and  the  felicity  in  the 
realms  above  to  which  they  were  entitled — so  numerous  (says 
Yayati)  that  even  if  they  stayed  but  seven  days  in  each  they 
could  never  traverse  them  all.  But  Yayati  refuses  to  accept 
such  sacrifices.  Then  heavenly  cars  appear,  and  Ashtaka  (who 
turns  out  ♦’o  be  his  grandson)  bids  Yayati  enter  and  ascend, 
he  and  the  others  will  follow  in  due  time.  Yayati  sees  the 
shining  path  to  heaven  flash  into  view ;  the  great  deeds  of 
the  past  and  his  kinsman’s  readiness  of  sacrifice  have  rescued 
him ;  and  they  mount  together,  ^ivi  rising  swiftly  above 
them  in  virtue  of  immeasurable  good  acts  of  liberality, 
truth,  asceticism,  and  forgiveness,  to  win  admittance  to  the 
heaven  of  Brahm^* 

Only  the  most  virtuous  and  holy  could  enter  there.*  It  has, 
indeed,  no  dimensions  like  those  of  the  lower  gods.®  It  rests 
U[M)n  no  pillars,  it  is  surrounded  by  no  gardens ;  whoever  would 
tiy  to  describe  it,  saying  “  It  is  like  this,”  would  see  it  assume  a 
new  aspect  the  next  moment.  Eternal  and  undecaying  like  the 
Grandsire  who  sat  within.  Creator  of  all  by  his  own  mystic 
power,  it  had  no  need  of  sun  or  moon  to  lighten  it ;  self- 
luminous,  it  shed  its  brilliance  everywhere.  Round  the  Supreme 
were  his  mind-bom  sons,  with  Daksha  at  their  head ;  there  in 
wondrous  personations  were  Mind,  Space,  Knowledge,  Air,  Heat, 
Water,  Earth,  the  Senses,  Nature,  and  Change,  and  the  other 

*  Cp.  i.  90,  22,  seven  gates  (austerity,  charity,  etc.)  of  admission  to  heaven, 
which  may  all  be  lost  through  vanity. 

*  Such  descent  might  occupy  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  years  1  (90,  8). 

*  L  92-93. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  attempt  of  Asita  Devala  to  follow  his  silent  guest, 
the  ascetic  mendicant  Jaigishavya,  to  that  exalted  height  (ix.  60).  After  suc¬ 
cessfully  passing  through  a  great  variety  of  regions  where  various  kinds  of 
ritual  and  asceticism  were  rewarded,  he  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  abode  of 
chaste  and  devoted  wives,  and  on  trying  to  mount  further  found  himself 
falling  back.  Jaiglsha'/ya  reaches  the  eternal  realm  ;  but  when  Devala 
returns  to  his  hermitage,  there  to  his  amazement  his  guest  is  once  more 
seated  (ix.  60). 

^  See  the  narrative  of  Narada,  ii.  11. 
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causes  of  the  world.  The  Science  of  Healing  brought  eight 
branches  to  the  court :  Purpose  and  Principle  in  ritual  and 
sacrifice,  Morality,  Utility,  and  Pleasure,^  Joy,  even  Hate,  'JVipos, 
and  Self-Control,  mingled  with  the  ministering  throng.  The 
sacred  Verses,  the  Libations,  the  Four  Vedaa,  Seven  Sounds,* 
Understanding,  Patience,  Memory,  Wisdom,  Intelligence,  Fame, 
Forgiveness,  Hymns,  Dramas,  Histories,  the  Wheels  of  Time  and 
Virtue,  and  all  orders  of  Creation,  moving  and  moveless,  a  vast 
and  motley  multitude  from  gods  to  animals,  joined  in  the  cease¬ 
less  worship.®  Seven  ranks  of  Fathers  were  included,  four  in 
bodily  form  and  three  discarnate,  presumably  like  the  dwellers 
in  the  four  upper  Brahma-worlds  of  the  Buddhist  scheme,  simple 
effulgences,  or  shining  flames. 

Thither,  so  ran  the  tale,  a  heavenly  messenger  would  fain 
have  conveyed  the  pious  Mudgala.  With  wife  and  son  he  lived 
a  sage’s  life,  under  a  vow  to  gain  his  food  by  picking  up  grains 
like  a  pigeon.^  His  hospitality  never  exhausted  his  store;  it 
wondrously  increased,  so  that  hundreds  of  Br^maus  were  main¬ 
tained  upon  it.  But  a  naked  ascetic  with  a  vast  appetite  again 
and  again  consumed  the  little  hoard ;  yet  he  was  always  received 
with  due  courtesy,  and  Mudgala  cheerfully  abstained  from 
eating.  Such  spotless  charity  was  proclaimed  with  admiration 
in  heaven,  and  an  aerial  car  was  sent  to  bear  him  in  his  own 
body  to  the  skies.  But  Mudgala  hesitated.  “Tell  me,”  he 
said,  “  what  is  the  happiness  of  the  worlds  on  high,  and  what 
their  drawbacks.”  The  Messenger  was  surprised.  “This  is, 
indeed,”  he  thought,  “a  man  of  noble  mind.”  He  told  of 
realm  above  realm,  with  wondrous  fellowship  among  the  wise, 
the  self-controlled,  the  charitable,  the  brave,  sages  and  gods  of 
every  degree ;  where  envy  and  fear  were  unknown,  and  there 
was  no  grief  or  old  age,  no  toil  or  lamentation.  But  there  was 

*  Tlie  three  aims  of  human  life,  ante,  p,  160. 

*  Supposed  to  be  metres,  or  perhaps  the  notes  of  the  acale. 

*  Contrast,  for  example,  the  brevity  and  self-restraint  of  the  Christian 
Apocalypse,  Eev.  iv.,  or  the  account  of  the  Seven  Heavens  in  the  Secrets 
of  Enoch. 

‘  Cp.  Korakkhattiya,  whom  the  Buddha  sees  among  the  Bumus  at 
Uttaraki  on  his  hands  and  knees  picking  up  food  from  the  ground.  But 
he  comes  to  a  bad  end  ti  week  later  1  Diyha  Nihiya,  xxiv.  7  (voL  uL 

p.  6). 
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one  drawback  even  in  Brahma’s  world.  No  new  merit  could  be 
laid  up  there ;  and  when  the  karma  of  the  past  was  exhausted, 
the  life  of  happiness  would  end,  the  garlands  of  those  about  to 
fall  would  fade,  strange  emotions  would  agitate  the  mind,  and 
bitter  regret  would  haunt  the  spirits  forced  to  descend  to  a 
harder  lot.  “  I  do  not  desire  heaven  on  those  terms,”  says 
Mudgala ;  “I  seek  one  without  defect.”^  “There  is.  one  yet 
higher,”  replies  the  Messenger ;  “  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Supreme-Brahman.  It  is  for  the  unselfish  and  the  humble- 
minded,  for  those  who  do  not  punish  but  forgive ;  who  practise 
meditation  and  concentrate  themselves  on  Knowledge.”^  And 
Mudgala  stayed  contentedly  below,  awaiting  the  hour  o{ Moksha^ 
when  he  should  be  released  from  the  weariness  and  vicissitudes 
of  change,  and  attain  the  Unchanging,  the  Highest  Brahman. 

At  this  point  we  touch  the  inmost  heart  of  ancient  Indian 
philosophy.  Long  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism  or  the  early 
speculations  of  the  Ionian  thinkers,  the  forest  sages  of  the 
Ganges  valley  had  been  haunted  by  the  problems  which,  from 
Plato  to  Plotinus,  occupied  the  Hellenic  mind.  Like  Philo, 
they  had  a  foundation  in  a  sacred  literature  of  mingled  char¬ 
acter  ;  like  Plutarch,  they  were  confronted  with  a  great  ritual  ^ 
tradition  ;  like  Alexandrian  Clement,  they  sought  to  find  a  path 
of  knowledge  which  should  lead  them  to  immediate  vision  of  the 
Ultimate  Reality.  As  they  reflected  on  their  own  experience, 
on  the  correspondences  of  sensation  and  thought  which  alone 
rendered  human  intercourse  possible,  and  on  the  succession  of 
changes  in  the  world  around  them,  two  great  questions  pressed 
for  answers. 

“  What  is  man  ?”  they  asked  themselves ;  “how  is  it  that  he 
thinks  and  feels  ?  ”  He  has  a  body,  they  replied,  and  a  Soul  or 
Self,  the  Atman  within.  But  while  this  Self  provided  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  continuity  of  any  single  person’s  life-history,  it 
suggested  a  further  inquiry  :  “  How  is  it  that  your  feelings  and 
mine  agree,  so  that  we  see  the  same  objects,  hear  the  same 

*  The  Anugitd,  in  Mbh.,  xiv.  17,  41  f,  implies  that  as  there  are  degrees  of 
happiness  in  heaven,  there  is  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  inhabitants 
at  the  more  splendid  dignity  of  others.  Contrast  the  well-known  episode 
of  the  nun  Piccarda  in  the  lowest  circle  of  Dante’s  Paradito. 

•  iiL  260,  46,  dhydna  and  jMna-yoga. 
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sounds,  think  the  same  thoughts,  and  reason  by  the  same 
processes/'  What  is  the  Unity  that  shows  itself  in  thi* 
Diversity?"  And  behind  the  multitude  of  separate  selves  a 
Highest  Self  dimly  rose  into  the  field  of  vision,  unchanging  like 
our  mortality,  the  eternal  ground  of  all  our  being,  the  Supreme, 
the  Paramitrnan.  Not  subject  to  conditions  of  locality,  for  it 
dwelt  unseen,  “  smaller  than  the  small,”  in  every  heart,  and 
could  not  be  contained  in  infinite  space,  it  was  the  secret  energy 
of  all  consciousness,  veiled  by  the  mysterious  fabric  of  person¬ 
ality  woven  by  Karma  in  the  loom  of  Time.  To  escape  from 
its  meshes,  from  its  network  of  pain,  of  unsatisfied  longing,  of 
baffled  hope  and  sundered  affection,  became  the  aspiration  of 
reflective  minds,  seeking  to  rise  above  the  turbulence  of  passion 
and  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  and  grief  into  the  peace  of 
union  with  the  Universal  Self. 

If  the  conception  of  the  Attiian  supplied  an  interpretation  of 
one  aspect  of  human  experience,  there  remained  another  prob¬ 
lem  no  less  insistent.  What  was  the  cause,  not  of  its  identities 
from  one  individual  to  another,  but  of  the  chaiiges  within  any 
single  consciousness  from  dawn  to  eve  ?  What  was  tli  j  world, 
whence  came  it,  and  how  were  its  ever-varying  events  to  be  com- 
*bined  into  a  single  whole  ?  Ancient  imagination  had  piously 
meditated  on  the  hidden  power  of  spell  and  pmyer  known  os 
Brahman ;  and  as  this  rose  into  the  force  that  moved  the  gods,  it 
supplied  a  term  for  tlm  august  cause  of  the  universe,  just  os  the 
Atman  was  the  accepted  symbol  of  the  interior  unity  of  human 
thought.  Earth  and  sky,  present  and  future,  found  their 
reality  in  it.  It  burst  the  bounds  of  rituil  use,  escaped  from 
sacerdotal  control,  left  the  priest-magician  behind,  and  passed 
out  into  the  field  of  speculative  thought.  There  it  became  a 
vast  metaphysical  entity,  the  One  whose  boundle/a  being  embraced 
the  All,  the  foundation  of  every  kind  of  existence.  A  gross 
figure  might  depict  the  gods  as  all  shut  up  in  it  like  cows  in  a 
cow-house.*  With  more  refinement  the  id«ia  might  be  applied 
to  the  human  person,  where  vigour  of  limb  and  capacity  of 
intelligence  were  l^oth  due  to  its  presence.  So  the  heart  was  a 
city  of  Brahman,  where  five  door-keepers  were  posted,  mysterious 
correspondences  of  breathing,*  connected  with  various  physical 
*  Atharva  Veda,  xi.  8,  32.  *  The  trdnat,  cp.  above,  p,  11, 
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organs  and  cosmic  powers.  Here  was  the  Brahman's  palace, 
abode  of  the  small  “  ether  "  ^  which  was  identical  with  infinite 
space,  for  both  heaven  and  earth  are  contained  in  it,  fire  and 
air,  sun  and  moon,  lightning  and  stars.  In  transcendental 
cosmography  of  this  kind  the  part  may  include  the  whole.  This 
is  no  matter  of  localities  and  measurements,  but  of  chambers  of 
imagery  and  adventures  of  mind.  The  natural  result  was  that 
when  the  Atman  and  the  Brahman  met,  the  one  from  the  depths 
of  consciousness,  the  other  from  the  immensity  of  the  world, 
they  coalesced,  and  became  joint  expressions  of  the  great 
mystery.  The  teacher  who  unfolded  the  secret  of  existence  to 
his  pupil,  summed  it  up  in  the  formula,  “  Tat  tvarn  o-ii,”  “  That 
(the  Atman)  art  thou  ” ;  *  and  the  enlightened  disciple  did  not 
shrink  from  the  solemn  recognition,  “  Aham  Brahmasmi,"  “  I 
am  Brahman.”  ^  But  this  view  of  Brahman  tended  to  raise  him 
into  some  kind  of  sovereignty  over  other  powers.  He  was  their 
commander  {adhipati),  king  of  all  beings,  protector  (bhidapula), 
Ixird.*  So  he  became  more  than  a  pervasive  energy,  an  im- 
jx-rsonol  principle  of  pure  intelligence,  vaguely  omnipresent, 
infinite,  indestructible ;  he  was  realised  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  the  Author  of  its  life,  che  Disposer  of  its  destiny.  Thus 
conceived  he  was  the  Satya,  the  “True,”  the  reality  of  the 
existing  scene.  But  behind  the  Satya  lay  the  Satyasya  Saiyam, 
the  Real  of  the  real,  the  ultimate  Reality,  the  Absolute,® 
avyaktam  uttamam,  the  Unmanifest,  the  lAst,  or  Highest.® 

Here  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  Hellenic  to  ovtw?  ok. 
It  is  incapable  of  definition,  for  it  can  only  be  described  by 
negatives.^  Brahman  cannot  be  comprehended,  or  perish  or 
decay ;  it  is  infinite  and  undying ;  simple  in  nature,  uncom- 

*  Ahl{'a,  which  ie  both  ether  and  apace. 

*  ChJulndog.  Uj).,  vi.  8,  7  :  iS'/iii,  i.  p.  101. 

*  BriJiaA  Up.,  i.  5,  17  :  SHE,  xv.  p.  96. 

‘  Ibid.,  ii.  6,  1ft;  iv.  4,  22.  The  root  ig  yields  the  forms  i{ia,  ifdna, 
ij'iarrt,  the  last  being  the  accepted  term  for  Ix)rd  or  God  in  the  Sanskrit 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

*  Compare  the  Monad  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  Plato’s  phrase  of  the 

Good  which  is  beyond  the  existence  and  essence  of  things  known 

(Kep.,  vi.  687). 

«  Katha  Up.,  il  6,  7.  Cp.  more  fully  below,  p.  194. 

f  “Na,  na”  (no,  no).  Brih.  Up.,  iii.  9,  26 ;  iv.  4,  22  ;  iv.  6,  15. 
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posite»*  unattached  to  external  objects,  unbound  to  a  worfd  of 
change  involving  instability,  apprehension,  suffering.*  Eveiy 
effort  is  thus  made  to  free  the  pres«mtation  from  all  contact 
with  the  impermanent,  the  world  of  want  and  pain  and  death. 
It  cannot  be  expressed  in  dimension,  for  Brahman  is  at  once 
greater  than  all  three  worlds,  earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  yet 
smaller  than  a  grain  of  rice  or  nmstard-seed.  Similarly  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  duration.  UTiere  is  no  counting  its 
years;  it  abides  in  the  Deathless.  Immutability,  not  endles-s 
succession,  is  the  mark  of  the  Eternal. 

But  three  chai-acteristics  are,  after  all,  ascril>id  to  the  Unmani¬ 
fest.  'rhe  Undeveloped  Brahman  possesses  Being,  Knowledge, 
and  Bliss  or  Joy.  As  the  Ileal  of  the  real  Brahman  of  course 
if  (anti),  and  can  be  designated  sat  (existent,  the  neuter  parti¬ 
ciple  of  the  verb  “to  be”).  In  the  chapter  on  “Bliss”*  it  is 
expressed  by  three  terms:  satya  or  reality,  or  knowledge, 

and  ananta,  the  infinite.*  As  the  ultimate  existence  Brahman 
is  the  sole  Knower,  and  includes  all  kriowledge.  The  very 
essence  of  its  being  is  vijhdna,  understanding  or  comprehension. 
It  is  the  Brahman  which  does  all  the  seeing  and  hearing  without 
being  seen  or  heard ;  apart  from  it  there  is  none  that  sees  or 
hears,  that  comprehends  or  knows.*  It  is  in  that  character  that 
its  world  is  light,  and  Brahman’s  Self  the  “  light  of  liglsts.”  To 
understanding  Yajfiavalkya  adds  dnaaii,  Bli.vs  or  Joy.*  “He 
who  knows  Brahman  as  Reality,  Knowledge,  and  Infinity,  hidden 
in  the  depth  of  the  heart  and  in  the  highest  ether  or  farthest 
space,  he  enjoys  all  blessings,  at  one  with  the  omniscient 

*  Cp.  Pllilo’s  epithets,  <f>vais  urKij,  liatyKpirtt, 

It  is  in  this  sense,  that  Brahman  i.s  often  said  to  be  “without  fear.* 

*  Taiitxrhj.  Up.,  it  1  :  SUE,  iv.  p.  64. 

*  There  would  seem,  however,  to  he  two  modes  of  reality,  eijieriential 
or  idienomenal,  and  metaphysiail.  The  world  is  to  us  relatively  lat,  but 
as  subject  to  change  it  is  metaphysically  aeal.  Thus  we  hear  of  amrJatp 
satyma  channam,  “the  Deathless  veikd  hy  the  Beal,”  where  the  tatya  is  tlie 
phenomenal  scene  which  coveiw  and  conw^als  the  elertial  (Lrihad.  Up., 
i.  6,  3;  SEE,  xv.  1,  6,3).  The  satya  is  explained  as  “name  and  form," 
mma-rupa,  the  summary  expression  for  everything  which  falls  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  senses, 

*  Bvihad.  Up.,  iii.  9,  28,  17  ;  iv,  6,  16  :  SBK,  xv.  pp.  161,  186. 

*  SBE,  XV.  151, 157. 
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Brahman."^  Negatively  this  bliss  consists  in  freedom  from  the 
mutations  and  alarms  of  the  world  of  birth  and  suffering,  decay 
and  death.  It  is  more  difficult  to  sa}  what  are  its  positive 
characteristics.  But  in  the  symbolic  figure  of  the  Brahman  as 
bliss  we  are  told  that  love  is  its  head,  joy  its  right  side,  and 
bliss  its  trunk ;  and  the  sages  asked,  “  Who  could  breathe, 
who  live,  if  that  bliss  were  not  in  the  akdi^a  (either  the 
“  vasty  deep,”  in  which  the  universe  originated,  or  the  mysterious 
ether  in  the  heart)  ?  for  it  is  that  alone  which  creates  bliss.” 
“God,”  said  Browning’s  Paracelsus,  “tastes  an  infinite  joy  in 
infinite  ways.”  Here  is  the  root  of  the  famous  formula  of 
later  days,  that  Brahman  is  Sachehiddnajida,'^  “  Being,  Thought, 
and  Joy.” 

The  worshipper  under  the  ancient  ritual  had  sought  the 
fellowship  of  the  deity  to  whom  his  sacrifice  was  offered.  He 
would  be  admitted  to  union  with  Agni  or  Varuna  or  Indra 
(sui/uj^a)  in  the  world  which  the  god  of  his  choice  deigned  to 
share  with  him  {salokatd).^  Another  form  of  devotion,  the 
reading  of  the  Veda  in  a  particular  way,  freed  the  believer  from 
liability  to  death  in  the  realms  above,  and  gave  him  entrance 
into  the  very  SeU  (Jtman)  of  Brahman  (sdtmatd).*  Here  was  a 
preparation  for  a  possible  escape  from  the  rigid  consequences 
of  the  I.AW  of  the  Deeij.  True,  in  the  broad  sense,  every  act 
produced  its  fruit.  To  acts  of  ceremonial  propriety,  of  house¬ 
hold  duty,  of  pious  alms,  of  military  valour,  of  royal  res|x»nsi- 
bility  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  appropriate  merit  and  reward 
were  attached.  But  might  not  these  be  done  for  their  own 
sake  in  fulfilment  of  sacred  ordinance,  without  thought  of  future 
gain  ?  In  detachment  from  the  world,  in  the  practice  of  self- 
control,  in  the  avoidance  of  injury  to  any  creature,  in  the 
suppression  of  anger  against  the  froward,  might  it  not  be 
possible  to  reach  a  mood  in  which  action  was  no  longer  dictated 

•  Taittiriy.  Up.,  ii.  1. 

*  Sat,  chit,  dnandil,  reduced  to  one  compound  word. 

»  “Brahmaua  of  a  Hundred  Paths, ’’  ii.  6,  4,  8  :  SBE,  xii.  p.  450  ;  xi,  6,  2, 
2-3;  ibid.,  iliv.  p.  113.  Cp.  tdyujya,  in  Chhdndog.  Up.,  ii.  20,  2:  SBE,  i. 
p.  32;  Brihad.  Up.,  i.  3,  22;  6,  23:  SBE,  iv.  pp.  82,  98;  Maitr.  Up., 
iv.  1  ;  VL  22  :  SBE,  xv.  pp.  299,  321. 

«  Ibid.,  xi.  6,  6,  9 :  SBE,  xliv.  p.  99, 
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by  the  desire  for  heaven  or  the  fear  of  hell  ?  ^  Life  in  the  body 
must,  indeed,  always  involve  some  kind  of  action,  for  thought 
and  feeling  were  inward  acts  like  .woixl  and  deed  ex^mally. 
But  the  “fruits"  of  action  might  be  renounced.  Tlje  soul, 
thus  purified  from  the  lusts  of  the  world,  turned  its  gaw;  within, 
and  there  discerned  at  first  dimly  and  with  difficulty,  and  at 
last  with  growing  clearness  and  joy,  the  likeness  of  the  Universal 
Self. 

This  was  the  meaning  of  the  distinction  already  noted 
between  “acts  which  secure  the  fulfilment  of  wishes  in  this 
world  or  the  next  ”  {pravntta),  fl.nd  those  which  are  performed 
without  any  desire  for  rewaixl,  jjreceded  by  the  acquisition  of 
true  knowledge  {nivr'xtta).^  The  gods,  indeed,  even  Brahman 
himself  in  his  Manifested  form  as  Creator,  have  adopted  the 
Religion  of  Action ;  they  have  not  followed  the  path  beyond 
all  change  and  decay ;  they  have  not  known  the  joy  of 
Liberation.*  But  there  is  a  Brahman  described  in  the  Vediinta,* 
the  home  of  those  who  have  made  the  great  Renunciation,  and 
striven  by  self-discipline  and  inward  concentration  to  reach  the 
region  of  eternal  peace. 

The  way,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  To  the  worldly  mind  poverty 
was  no  road  to  tranquillity  of  heait.  Life  in  the  forest  had  its 
own  dangers  and  hardships ;  berries  and  roots  were  not  always 

*  Mbh.,  xii.  201,  12.  Similarly  l,be  Siifi  Ribfa  al-Adawiyyt  (eighth 
century  a.d.)  :  “0  God,  if  I  worship  thee  for  fear  of  Hell,  send  me  to 
Kell ;  and  if  I  woreliip  thee  in  hopes  of  Para<li.se,  withhold  Para'iisc  from 
me”  (Browne,  Literary  History  of  Perdu  (1002),  p.  420).  Reailers  of  Do 
Joinville  will  recall  the  figure  of  the  strajige  woman  whom  Si  Louie'  envoy 
Ives  met  near  Acre  carrying  a  porringer  of  fire  in  one  hand  and  a  vial  of 
water  in  the  other,  bent  on  burning  up  paradise  and  extinguishing  hell, 
that  God  might  no  longer  be  sought  through  f<air  of  pain  or  in  the  hope 
of  joy,  but  only  for  the  surpa.'^sing  value  of  his  own  love.  Compare  the 
state  of  freedom  uttained  by  men  “enlightened  by  the  true  Light,"  who 
have  “lost  the  fear  of  pain  or  hell  and  the  hope  of  reward  in  heaven” 
(Theoloyia  Germanica,  i.). 

*  Mutiti,  xii.  89  ;  SBE,  xxv.  p.  603  ;  cp.  above,  p.  160. 

*  Am.,  xii.  341,  10  fif. 

*  Ibid.,  xii.  238,  11.  The  term  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  MalAbh.,  and 
Pifers  apparently  to  the  teaching  of  the  Upanishada,  not  to  the  later 
systematic  philosophy  known  by  this  title.  Cp.  Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of 
India,  p.  93. 
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an  agreeabh  diet ;  beu’k  clothes  were  rough  to  sensitive  skins ; 
to  sleep  on  the  ground  with  no  other  pillow  but  an  arm  was  to 
court  (at  any  rate  at  first)  bad  nights  ;  and  severer  mortification 
called  for  the  sacrifice  of  sleep  altogether.  Retreat  to  a  hermit¬ 
age  involved  separation  from  wife  and  child  as  well  as  the 
surrender  of  prospects  of  wealth  and  advancement.  The  life  of 
a  wandering  mendicant,  without  even  a  rude  hut  of  boughs  for 
shelter,  demanded  yet  sterner  austerity,  the  humiliation  of 
begging  for  food,  exposure  to  contempt,  to  gibes  and  taunts, 
harder  to  bear  than  days  and  nights  of  wind  and  rain  or  agonies 
of  disease.  Graver  still  was  the  battle  with  spiritual  pride,  in 
which  many  a  victory  was  lost;  burdensome  was  the  necessity 
of  incessant  watchfulness,  for  the  city  of  the  soul  was  constantly 
assailed  by  enemies  within  as  well  as  without.  Only  the  highest 
ranks  of  holiness  could  transcend  this  obligation.  He  who 
had  reached  complete  self-restraint,  had  gained  the  mastery 
of  desire,  and  severed  all  attachments  to  the  things  of  sense, 
might  take  the  vow  Ajdrgara,  “  non-vigilance,”  ^  which  lifted 
him  above  all  the  prohibitions  laid  on  the  ordinary  ascetic. 
He  might  pass  days  without  food  or  be  replenished  ^ith 
dainties ;  sleep  on  the  naked  earth  or  a  palace  couch ;  be 
clad  in  rags  or  sackcloth,  deer-skins  or  costly  robes.  To  pre¬ 
serve  an  even  mind  through  these  alternations,  to  recognise 
the  Self  in  all  created  beings,  to  see  all  created  beings  in  the 
Self,  and  thus  to  rise  into  impartial  goodwill  to  all — this  was 
the  result  of  the  twofold  discipline  of  Knowledge  (Jndna)  and 
Concentration  {yoga)}  This  was  the  .secret  of  deliverance 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  birth  and  death,  from  all  liability  to 
future  sin,  and  it  secured  entrance  into  Brahman,  or  union 
with  the  Most  High.  What  then  were  the  implications  of 
this  august  issue  of  life’s  conflict?  What  did  the  “attain- 
njent  of  Brahman  ”  really  mean  ?  When  the  sage  or  the  saint 
was  said  to  become  a  BrahnuiA)huta,  “  Brahma-being,”  what 
was  his  condition  ? 

lake  all  spiritual  states,  it  could  only  be  expressed  by  figures 
and  described  by  symbols.  Sometimes  it  would  secern  to  be 

‘  xii.  179,  25  ;  or,  perhaps,  “  non-wakefulness,”  in  the  sense  of  not 
keenly  looking  out  for  opportunities  of  self-gratification. 

*  Cp.  Manu,  xii.  91,  118,  126. 
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reached  in  this  life;  sonietiroes  the  passage  to  it  lie«  through 
death.  The  language  of  poetr)i  is  not  83'stematic,  like  tlie  term* 
of  technical  philosophy ;  and  in  the  discourses  with  which  the 
narrative  is  sometimes  long  suspended  for  the  recital  of 
traditional  tesching  the  same  term's  may  be  employed  with 
different  shades  of  meaning,  'fhe  first  and  indispensable  eleiuent 
in  the  process  of  Liberation  (moksha)  is  the  conquest  of  Self.  It 
is  sometimes  presented  in  the  form  of  an  inner  conflict  between 
die  powers  of  Death  and  Brahman,  “llie  two-lettered  word 
nuima  (‘  mine  ’)  is  veritable  Death,  the  three-lettered  opposite 
na-rnama  (‘not-mine’)  is  eternal  Brahman,  lliese  entering 
unseen  into  the  soul  cause  creatures  to  act.”  ‘  ( Usually,  however, 

the  whole  stresi  falls  on  the  human  initiative.  Withdraw  all 
your  desires  from  outward  circumstance  and  condition,  lika  a 
tortoise  drawing  in  all  his  limbs;  live  without  fear,  cherish  no 
hate,  control  all  pride,  commit  no  sin  in  deed,  word,  or  thought; 
break  the  fetters  of  afl'ection  for  wife  and  child  or  for  sacri6c« 
and  ritual,  abandon  the  house  made  for  the  soul  by  its  past 
works  like  the  liberated  silkworm  quitting  its  temporary  cell,  and 
you  may  then  ascend  first  of  all  to  the  stainless  ether  (the  abode 
of  Brahman),  and  freed  from  all  ties  in  the  Great  One  behold 
Him  who  has  no  niarks.^  The  way  of  attainment  is  not  a 
method  of  reasoning  or  inference,  it  is  an  immediate  vision. 
The  mind  that  is  free  from  passion  reaches  the  “serene  amd 
blessed  mood”  in  which  it  learns  to  “see  into  the  life  of 
things”;  “recognise  the  Atman  in  all  things  and  all  things  in 
the  Atmaiiy  and  you  will  attain  to  Bnilimon.”^  This  may  be  the 
achievement  of  the  present  life.  When  Manki  had  suffered 
many  disappointments  in  the  quest  of  wealth  and  hod  lost  his 
last  two  bulls,  he  learned  the  great  lesson  of  renunciation,  and 
sang  a  song  of  victory  and  peace ;  he  was  “  stablished  on 
Brahman,”  a**  cine  who  plunged  from  summer  heat  into  a  cool 
lake,  he  ha^i  found  his  way  to  the  deathless  city  of  Brahman, 
where  he  would  pass  his  days  in  happiness  like  u  king.*  For 

'  xii.  13, 4-5.  Sanskrit  letters  incluiled  the  sound  a ;  mama  is  thus  4  word 
of  two  letters.  Cp.  xiv.  13,  3  ;  63,  30. 

*  xii.  26,  14-16;  219,  46-46. 

*  xii.  239,  21  ;  17,  23  ;  cp.  JV/anu,  xiL  125. 

*  xiL  177,  48,  60;  cp.  12,  26. 
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such  a  conqueror  over  Desire  what  was  the  meaning  of  physical 
death  ? 

If  it  is  true,  said  King  Janaka,  that  no  one  retains  any 
knowledge  on  leaving  this  world,  what  do  we  gain  by  knowledge 
or  lose  by  ignorance  ?  If  that  is  Liberation,  all  acts  of  religion 
end  in  annihilation.^  The  answer  is  that  the  ascertainment  of 
truth  is  the  highest  aim  of  Existence;  this  is  the  seed  (of 
Emancipation) ;  the  Undecaying,  the  Great  One,  is  Intelligence 
(buddhi).^  An  ancient  tale  ®  related  how  a  pious  Brahman,  long 
practised  in  austerities  and  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  the 
Vedas,  and  King  Ikshvaku,  offspring  of  the  Sun,  were  received 
into  Brahman.  The  goddess  of  the  sacred  Gayatrl  verse 
promised  the  ascetic  that  he  should  be  visited  by  Dharma, 
Time,  Death,  and  Yama,  and  as  he  gave  them  the  usual 
courtesies  of  hospitality  and  water  for  their  feet,  the  king 
arrived  in  the  course  of  a  pilgrimage  to  sacred  shrines  and 
waters.  After  a  long  discourse  with  these  dread  powers  on 
duties  and  merits,  and  the  Brahman’s  offer  to  the  king  of  all 
the  fruits  acquired  by  his  recitation,  a  dispute  arises  which  is 
settled  by  the  intervention  of  Heaven  in  personal  form,  who 
declares  them  both  equal  in  merit.  Finally  a  great  apocalypse 
of  Indra  and  the  heavenly  hosts  takes  place,  trumpets  sound 
and  songs  are  heard  from  the  sky.  Heaven  once  more  pronounces 
a  blessing  on  the  hallowed  pair,  and  they  gather  their  five 
Pranas  for  departure  from  the  body.*  Successive  acts  of  internal 
control  bring  their  souls  within  the  brain,  and  passing  through 
the  suture  of  the  skull  they  mount  as  flames  of  surpassing 
brightness  to  the  third  heaven.  The  Grandsire  advanced  to 
receive  them  with  words  of  welcome :  “  Live  you  in  me,”  and 
thus  speaking  he  gave  them  again  perpetual  consciousness. 
Thus  freed  from  trouble,  they  entered  the  divine  Grandsire’s 
mouth.®  In  this  pictorial  ascension  the  Unmanifest  is  partially 
presented  in  a  visible  scene,  and  the  two  saints  are  figured  as 
radiances  like  the  dwellers  in  the  topmost  Brahma-heavens  of 
Buddhist  imagination,  or  the  shining  spirits  of  Dante’s  Paradise. 
Usually,  indeed,  the  language  of  the  poets  is  more  restrained. 

»  xii.  219,  2-3.  *  lUd.,  13. 

•  xii.  199.  *  Cp.  Lect  I.,  p.  11. 

»  xiL  200,  25-26. 
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They  ca.nnot  escape  from  the  analogy  of  space,  they  must 
employ  verbs  of  motion/  impl)iing  some  kind  of  local  transfer 
to  the  region  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Uncreate.  That  is  inevit¬ 
able  when  the  conditioned  strives  to  approach  the  Uncondi¬ 
tioned.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  he  who  enters 
that  high  realm  as  a  Brahma-bhula^  a  “Brahma-being,’'*  one 
who  is  fit  for  the  Brahma-state  and  able  to  enjoy  his  grace,* 
does  not  necessarily  lose  all  individuality.  Those  who  are  set 
free  from  birth  and  death,  who  have  reached  the  Most  High, 
the  Undeveloped,  the  Elver-Firm,  and  are  no  longer  in  the 
bonds  of  opposite  pairs  like  pleasure  and  pain,  love  and  hate, 
joy  and  sorrow,  in  thought  or  deed,  are  alike  (sama)  to  all,  are 
ever  friendly,  and  delight  in  the  welfare  of  all  creatures.*  There 
are,  indeed,  phrases  which  may  imply  the  disappearance  of  ail 
consciousness  in  Brahnia-nirvdtia.  In  the  stainless  Brahma 
who  is  also  alike  to  all,  they  rest  “compassed  around  by 
extinction”;*  yet  Brahman  may  be  also  said  to  shine  forth  in 
them.®  The  union  is  figured  in  the  ancient  image  of  smaller 
rivers  flowing  into  larger,  and  the  larger  losing  themselves  in 
the  sea;’  yet  this  also  could  be  applied  with  different  meanings 
in  different  schools  of  philosophy.  When  the  individual  soul 

'  Thus  gacchati,  i.  62,  30  ;  adhigacchati,  vi.  29,  6  ;  tampadgatey  L  75,  61  ; 
dpnoti,  vi.  42,  60;  abhgelt,  205,  7  ;  pravifati,  200,  25  ;  and  so  often.  For 
(^arikara’s  later  interpretation  of  language  of  this  type,  cp.  his  commentary 
on  the  Vedanta-Siitraa,  SBE,  xxxviiL  p.  400.  How  inevitably  the  mystic 
uses  the  figure  of  entry  into  Deity  may  be  seen  in  the  words  of  Augustine  : 
“  Quid  est  credere  in  Deum  ?  Credendo  amare,  credendo  diligere,  credendo 
in  eum  ire,  et  ejus  membris  incorporarL”  In  Joh.  Evang.  vii.  tract, 
xxix.  6. 

*  There  were  various  classes  of  bhutcu,  from  those  to  whom  the  householder 
made  daily  offerings  upwards  {Manu,  iiL  70,  80  {.).  The  term  is  often  added 
to  another  word  to  denote  becoming  like,  consisting  of,  united  with  ; 

in  composition  with  Brahman  this  meiining  may  have  different  degrees  of 
intensity  for  different  interpreters. 

’  Brahma-bhuydya  kalpate,  vL  38,  26  ;  42,  63-4;  xii.  160,  26  ;  216,  21  ; 
xiv.  42,  47. 

*  Samdk  sarvatra  maitragca  earva-bhuta-piU  raldb,  xiL  241,  14. 

*  xiL  29,  2Q  =  Bhag.  Qitd,  v.  26  (Barnett).  Tht  student  must,  of  coarse, 
always  ask  what  it  is  that  “  goes  out  ”  or  is  extuiguished. 

*  xiv.  42,  14. 

’  xii.  219,  42,  cp.  Btihad  Up.,  iv.  6,  12  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  184  ;  CfJidnd.  Up,, 
vi.  10 :  SBE,  i.  p.  102. 
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drops  all  its  personal  characteristics  and  is  received  into  the 
Universal  Soul,  all  difference  ceases.  Even  in  this  world  the 
trained  disciple  may  be  “ posited  in  Brahman rapt  without 
spot  into  the  home  of  his  being  in  deathless  conjunction,  the 
highest  end.* 

But  the  doctrine  of  Brahman  does  not  end  here.  Two  new 
figures  appear  at  his  side,  acquire  his  attributes,  and  even 
surpass  him  in  glory.  “The  Father-God  (Prajapati),”  says  the 
poet,*  “has  three  avag^hds,  states  or  conditions.  In  the  form 
of  Brahman  he  creates ;  having  a  human  body  (as  Vishnu- 
Krishna)  he  protects ;  and  in  the  form  of  Rudra  he  destroys.” 
Who  are  these  deities,  and  whence  did  they  acquire  such  shares 
in  the  administration  of  the  world  ?  How  was  it  that  it  could 
be  confessed  with  naked  selfishness  that  “  Men  worship  ^iva  the 
Destroyer  because  they  fear  him ;  Vishnu  the  Preserver  because 
they  hope  from  him ;  but  who  worships  Brahma  the  Creator  ? 
Jlis  work  is  done  ”  ?  * 

‘  xiv.  26,  17,  lirahmani  $amdhilai}. 

*  xii.  302,  78-9. 

s  iii  271,  47. 

♦  Quoted  without  reference  by  Hopkins,  India,  Old  and  New,  p.  113, 
In  the  ninety  thousand  odd  couplets  of  the  poeui  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage. 


LECTURE  IV 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  GREAT  EPIC 

Behind  the  popular  I'eligion  depicted  in  the  multitudinoua 
forms  of  mythology  stand  different  types  of  philosophical 
thought.  Througli  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Five  Brothers  the  problems  of  life  are  never  long  out  of  sight. 
The  origin  of  the  world,  the  demands  of  human  duty,  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  the  soul,  provide  the  themes  for  innumerable 
discourses.  The  theories  of  sacrifice  worked  out  with  so  much 
detail  in  the  ritual  treatises  for  the  instructions  of  the 
Brahmanical  celebrants  are  here  ignored.  They  did  not  con¬ 
cern  the  layman,  and  the  story  of  the  Sons  of  Pandu  was  a 
layman’s  tale.  It  came  out  of  the  chants  of  heroic  deeds  sung 
by  the  court-bards,  not  from  the  guilds  of  the  priesthood 
engaged  in  elaborating  their  ceremonial  and  extending  their 
professional  claims.  It  rests  indeed  upon  a  sacred  tradition,  in 
charge  of  a  sacred  caste.  The  Brahmans  are  not  slow  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  superiority  of  their  order.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  leaders  of  the  intellectual  life ;  from  ancient  times  the 
path  of  speculation  had  been  oj)en  ;  and  kings  had  guided  those 
who  proudly  declared  themselves  “human  gods”  along  the  way 
to  higher  truth.  Even  A’^aj naval kyti,  perhaps  the  most  original 
thinker  of  Indian  antiijuity,  who  first  sketched  the  outlines  of  a 
scheme  of  absolute  idealism,  received  instruction  from  the 
Videha  King  Janaka  of  Mithiia.*  Tradition  told  of  the  hundred 

'  Brdhm.,  xi.,  vL  2,  4  IT. ;  SBE,  iliv.  113.  The  grateful  Bruhman 

granted  his  royal  teacher  a  boon,  and  Janaka  those  the  privilege  of 
asking  questions  when  he  wanted.  When  Yajiiavalkya  visited  biia  one 
day  at  his  cjipital  as  he  was  giving  audiences,  “  Have  you  come  for  cows  or 
questions  ?”  he  inquired.  “  For  botlq”  promptly  replied  the  Brahman.  The 
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teachers  at  his  court,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  their  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny  after  death.^  Tale  after 
tale  rehearses  the  answers  given  to  inquiring  rulers  on  the 
values  of  different  objects  and  modes  of  life,  and  the  prospects 
of  extinction  or  deliverance  hereafter.  There  are  descriptions 
of  the  process  of  the  periodic  creation  and  dissolution  of  the 
world  ;  expositions  of  psychology  and  metaphysics  ;  vindications 
of  the  I^w  of  the  Deed ;  ethical  discourses  on  the  duties  of  the 
four  castes,  or  the  conduct  appropriate  to  successive  stages  in 
the  career  of  the  Twice-born,  as  student,  householder,  forest- 
hermit,  and  wandering  mendicant.  Janaka  lectures  the  lady 
devotee  Sulabha,*  who,  however,  turns  the  tables  on  her 
critic,  and,  like  other  pious  women,  asserts  her  right  to  the 
independent  practice  of  the  higher  disciplines.  From  time  to 
time  small  bodies  of  teaching  under  famous  names  are  inserted 
in  the  text,  such  as  the  discourses  of  IVlarkandeya  (iii.  18i^231) 
and  Sanatsujata  (v.  41-46),*  the  consolations  of  Vidura  (xi,  2-7), 
the  instructions  of  Parashara  to  Janaka  (xii.  291-299).  This 
last  group  is  only  an  item  in  the  manifold  recitals  of  traditional 
wisdonj  ascribed  to  the  dying  warrior  BhLshma,  who  gathers  up 
the  wealth  of  his  experience  on  his  bed  of  arrows  for  the  benefit  of 
the  victors  in  tht?  great  battle.  Two  complete  poems,  steeped 
in  religiou.s  philosophy,  are  thus  accommodated  at  different 
points  in  the  story,  the  Bhagavad  Gita  (vi.  25-42)  and  the  less 
known  Anugita  (xiv.  16-51).  Reserving  the  first  of  these  for 
separate  treatment  later  on,  let  us  briefly  trace  the  movements  of 
thought  reflected  in  the  life-panorama  of  the  Epic. 

Five  current  systems  are  recognised  in  one  of  the  latest 
sections  of  the  poem  under  the  names  of  Sahkhya,  Yoga, 
PafScharatra,  Vedas,  and  Pa^upati.*  Of  these  the  Sankhya 
and  Yoga  are  frequently  exhibited  in  close  affinity,  so  that  the 

king  proceeds  with  a  long  series  of  inquiries  which  draws  from  Yajnavalkya 
an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute;  and  the  delighted  sovereign 
offers  himself  and  his  people  to  be  the  teacher’s  slaves  {Enhud-Ar.  Up., 
iv.  1-4  :  SUE,  XV.  pp.  162-180), 

»  Mbh.,  xii.  218,  4  f. 

*  Ibid.,  321. 

*  The  Mirkandeya  section  contains  a  smaller  group,  the  counsel  of  a 
pious  fowler  to  a  Brahman  named  Kau^ika  (205-215). 

*  xii.  ?.60,  63  ;  cp.  34fi,  82. 
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second  may  even  be  included  in  the  first.^  Oldest  of  all  is  the 
Veddranyaka  (or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  VedAnta),  the  teaching 
of  the  Aranyakas  or  forest-books,  with  their  appended  Upani- 
shads,  which  formed  tlie  end  (anta)  or  close  of  the  Veda  in  the 
character  of  Revelation.  Here  was  the  first  great  literary 
deposit  of  Indian  speculation.  Its  fundamental  conceptions 
supplied  the  starting-point  either  for  inner  development  or  for 
different  types  of  rationalist  reaction.  A  brief  sketch  must 
therefore  be  offered  to  indicate  the  main  position  which  it 
occupied  in  the  wondrous  metaphysical  web  woven  through  the 
centuries  by  the  subtle  Indian  mind.* 

I 

The  Vedic  posts,  looking  out  on  the  varied  aspects  of  earth 
and  sky,  the  sunshirie  and  the  storm,  the  mountains  and  the 
waters  and  the  star-lit  heaven,  had  sung  of  the  Wondrous 
building  of  the  world,  and  sought  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
“  One  with  many  names.”  The  high  gods  might  be  linked  into 
groups  like  cornple.x  personalities,  or  actually  identified  with 
each  other  in  function  and  power.  The  ancient  seers  handed 
on  their  problems  to  later  generations,  and  fresh  answers  were 
devised  for  which  new  terms  must  be  invented.  One  day  five 
Brahman  priests  met  in  the  house  of  a  member  of  their  order, 
Aruna  Aupave(,'i,  and  the  talk  fell  on  Agni  (fire,  i.e.  heat)  in 
his  universal  aspect  (  Vaigvunara),  a  cosmic  principle  underlying 
the  whole  world.*  The  disputants  could  not  agree,  imd  they 
proceede<l  to  lay  the  difllculty  before  King  Acjvapliti  Kaikeya, 
who  was  reputed  to  “  know  V'ai9vanara  thoroughly.”  They 
were  received  with  due  honours  and  royally  entertained  with 
sacrifice  and  gifts.  The  next  morning  they  had  come  to  no 
agreement,  so  they  took  fuel  in  their  hands  like  pupils  to  a 

*  Mhh.,  xii.  350,  1. 

*  Besides  the  translations  by  Max  Muller  (SHE,  i.  and  xv.,  and  Deussea, 
Sechzig  U})anishad$,  1897),  the  student  will  find  different  presentations  in 
Gough,  Philosophy  of  the  Upanithadt  (1882) ;  Deussen,  Philosophy  of  tht 
Upanishads  (tr.  Qeden,  190a) ;  Oitraiiiare,  L'llistoire  dee  Iddet  Th/otophiquu 
dans  Vlude  (1000) ;  Speyer,  Die  Indischt  Theosophi*  (1914)  ;  Oldenberg,  Dig 
Lehre  der  Upanishaden  (I9\b). 

*  (^atap.  Brdhin.,  x.,  vi.  1,  in  SEE,  xliii.  p.  393. 
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teacher,  and  besought  the  king  to  instruct  them  as  diticiples. 
He  asks  in  turn  what  each  one  recognises  as  Vai^vanarc,  They 
name  successively  great  powers  or  objects  in  the  world  of  sense, 
earth,  water,  ether,  wind,  sun,  sky,  None  has  the  true  secret 
which  lies  in  the  unity  of  Purusha^  “  spirit,”  of  which  all  visible 
existence  is  the  manifestation.'  Immediately  after,  in  the 
famous  philosophical  credo  of  a  teacher  named  ^andilya, 
Purusha  is  described  as  a  smokeless  light,  shining  like  bright 
gold  within  the  heart ;  it  is  unconfirjed  by  space,  for  while  it  is 
small  as  a  grain  of  rice,  it  is  larger  than  earth  and  sky ;  and,  as 
the  unity  which  encompasses  and  pervades  all  existence,  it  bears 
two  names :  it  is  the  True  Brahman,  and  the  Atman  or  Self. 

Here  are  the  terms  with  which  later  speculation  will  be 
concerned.  Each  (as  we  have  already  seen)  had  a  long  history 
behind  it.  Centuries  before  the  development  of  metaphysical 
speculation  the  ancient  singers  had  employed  the  term  brahman 
in  meanings  ranging  from  spell  ”  to  “  prayer.”  Here  in  the 
venerable  words  connected  with  the  sacrifice  lay  a  mysterious 
power  which  could  even  constrain  the  gods.  The  “triple 
knowledge  "  contained  in  the  three  Vedas  first  acknowledged  as 
authoritative  was  a  sort  of  medium  or  expression  of  this  power.“ 
It  was  the  key  to  the  priestly  philosophy  which  interpreted  the 
ritual  order  first  as  the  reproduction,  and  then  as  the  actual 
maintenance,  of  the  cosmic  order.  Brahman  thus  became  the 
designation  of  the  creative  energy.  It  was  the  fountain-head  of 
the  whole  stream  of  existence ;  the  “  first-born,”  yet  without  a 
sire,^  the  avayambhu  or  “self-existent.”  It  has  its  low  and 
vulgar  side,  to  point  a  spell  against  worms,  or  impart  energy  to 
an  amulet;*  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  exalted  into  the 
sovereignty  over  eai'th  and  sky,  the  present  and  the  future, 
which  all  find  their  reality  within  it.®  The  Brahman  thus 
escapes  from  the  sacerdotal  web,  and  rises  above  the  control  of 

*  Puruiha,  man,  or  male,  lias  acquired  in  the  philosophical  terminology 
of  the  Upanishads  the  nure  abstract  meaning  of  “spirit.” 

*  Cp.  Wintemitz,  Qach.  der  Ind.  Lit.,  i.  (1908),  211. 

*  In  (^atap.  hr.,  vii.,  jv.  1,  14,  in  application  to  the  sun.  Elsewhere,  to 
Agni  and  B/ihaspati. 

‘  A  tharva  Veda,  v.  23,  10 ;  x.  6,  30. 

»  Ibid.,  X.  2,  24  f.  ;  x.  8,  1. 
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the  priest-magician.  It  passes  into  the  field  of  speculative 
thought,  and  becomes  a  vast  metaphysical  quantity,  the  ultimate 
Unity  which  embraces  all  things.  Brahman  is  without  end  in 
space  or  time,  infinite  in  extension,  eternal  in  duration.  It  is 
the  abiding  substance  within  all  change,  and  is  capable  of 
identification  with  everything  in  turn. 

What,  then,  wjis  its  relation  to  the  human  being?  If  it 
contained  all  present  and  future  existence,  it  was  the  strength 
of  the  bodily  life  and  the  essence  of  the  conscious  life.  The 
energy  of  limb  and  the  process  of  thought  alike  found  tlieir 
explanation  in  it.  We  have  already  cited  the  pai-able  of  the 
“City  of  Brahman  ”  in  the  heart.  Five  “  deva-openings”  let 
out  five  forms  of  breathing  (Piunas^),  which  are  the  means  of 
various  physical  blessings,  connecte*!  with  different  organs,  in 
mysterious  correspondence  with  certain  cosmic  jwwers  like  sun 
and  fire  and  rain.  These  are  the  “five  men  of  Brahman,"*  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  heavenly  world.  In  the  midst  Ls  the  palace 
of  Brahman,  which  is  smaller  than  a  mustard-seed,  and  yet  vast 
as  infinite  space,  for  heaven  and  earth  are  contained  within  it. 
Imagination  is  not  concerned  with  facts  of  physiology  or 
astronomy,  but  with  realities  of  spirit.  Let  no  one  say,  therefore, 
that  by  the  old  age  of  the  !x)dy  Brahman  also  waxes  old,  or  by 
the  death  of  the  body  Biabman  perishes ;  Bralamau  is  the  true 
Brahma-city,  and  in  it  all  desires  are  contained.*  Or,  starting 
from  the  ancient  figure  of  creation  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cosmic 
Man  (Purusha'^),  a  later  Upanishad  described  the  issue  of  all 
kinds  of  beings  from  the  Imperishable,  like  sparks  from  a  fire.* 
From  him,  as  he  became  personalised  in  creation,  were  bom 
breath  (tnamw®),  and  all  organs  of  sense,  ether,  air,  light,  water, 
earth.  Fire  is  his  head ;  the  sun  and  moon  his  eyes ;  the  wind 
his  breath ;  his  heart  the  universe.  From  him  come  the  devas, 
men,  cattle,  birds,  the  up  and  down  breathings.  Mountains 

^  Cp.  Lect.  I.,  p.  11.  *  Chfulndog.  Dp.,  iii.  13 :  SBE,  i.  p.  47. 

*  Ibid.,  viii.  1  ;  SBE,  i.  p  126. 

*  Rig  Veda,  x.  90. 

^  Aluud,  Up.,  ii.  1  ;  SBE,  iv,  p.  34. 

®  Said  to  be  identical  pbilologicaUy  with  ment,  mind  ;  but  peychologicallj 
limited  to  the  “common  sensory ”  which  co-ordinaUs  sense- impressioiui 
and  converts  them  into  ptreeptiona. 
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and  seas  and  rivers  are  from  him,  all  herbs  and  juices,  rice  and 
com  for  sacrifice,  austerity,^  faith,  truth,  the  religious  life,*  and 
law.  In  short,  Purusha  is  this  All,  Brahman  the  Deathless. 
“  He  who  knows  this,  hidden  in  the  cave  of  the  heart,  scatters 
the  knot  of  ignorajice  here  on  earth.”* 

The  problem  of  the  external  world  thus  begot  a  theology  and 
a  cosmology.  But  there  was  another  field  of  investigation. 
How  is  it  that  we  feel  and  think  ?  What  is  the  explanation 
of  our  self-consciousness,  the  secret  of  individuality?  The 
answer  to  this  question  was  supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atman  or  Self.  The  root  of  the  word  is  commonly  found  iu  a 
verb  meaning  “  to  breathe,”  and  the  term  is  thus  assimilated  to 
the  long  series  of  names  which  may  be  gathered  from  language 
all  round  the  world  connecting  the  soul  with  the  breath.*  The 
Self  may  be  viewed  under  different  aispects.  It  may  include  the 
whole  bodily  presence  which  marks  a  man  off  from  the  world  of 
objects  around  him,  and  from  other  personalities  like  his  own. 
Or  it  may  be  identified  with  that  which  gives  life  and  secures 
continuity  of  existence,  placed  by  primitive  physiology  now  in 
the  breath,  now  in  the  blood.  Once  more,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  agent  which  can  both  receive  impressions  and  initiate 
activity,  can  on  occasion  leave  the  body  and  encounter  new 
experiences,  and  serve  as  the  permanent  ground  of  both  conscious 
and  unconscious  being. 

Many  were  the  attempts  to  fix  precisely  the  seat  of  this 
mysterious  power.  Where  did  it  reside,  asked  the  early 
thinkers ;  how  should  it  be  recognised  and  defined  ?  The 
answers  were  numerous,  and  rested  fundamentally  on  two 
different  planes  of  thought,  the  lower  animism  and  the  higher 

‘  Tapat ;  the  rendering  “  penance  ”  has  unsuitable  theological  implica¬ 
tions. 

*  Brahmacharya,  involving  the  control  of  the  senses  and  passions. 

*  Muijil.  Up.,  ii.  1,  10 ;  SUE,  xv.  p.  35.  An  interesting  exposition  of 
this  Upanishad  will  be  found  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  Ixvi.  (1878),  p.  314 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  A,  E.  Gough, 

*  Deussen’s  bold  attempt  to  derive  it  from  a  combmation  of  the  first 

person  and  demonstrat.ve  pronouns  (a  in  aha7n,  I,  and  ta,  thiB  =  “  this  I”), 
Oesch.  der  Jnd.  Phil.,  i.  p.  285,  has  not  found  support.  The  Petersburg 
lexicographers  propose  a  root  on  ;  Curtius,  Grassmann,  and  others  a  root 
av,  comjmring  atlum,  etc. 
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metaphysic.  Prajapati,  the  **  lord  of  Ireacures,”  so  ran  the  tale,* 
once  proposed  as  the  object  of  quest  and  comprehension  **  the 
Self  which  is  free  from  sin,  from  old  age,  death,  and  grief; 
which  desires  nothing  but  what  it  ought  to  desire,  and  imagines 
nothing  but  what  it  ought  to  imagine.”  The  Deva*  and  the 
Asuras,  now  opposed  as  gods  and  demons,  heaj  the  announce¬ 
ment  and  the  promise — “  He  who  has  searched  out  that  Self 
and  understands  it,  obtains  all  worlds  and  all  desires.”  Without 
communicating  with  each  other,  they  approach  Prajapati  as 
students,  and  wait  patiently  thirty-two  years  till  he  inquires 
why  they  are  there.  Tliey  answer  that  they  wish  for  that  Self. 
The  teacher  informs  them  that  it  is  the  Purusha  seen  in  the 
eye.  The  reply  has  a  double  meaning ;  the  hearers  understand 
it  like  the  Macusi  Indians,  who  supposed  that  when  the  body 
dies  “  the  man  in  the  eye  ”  is  set  free  to  move  about.*  The 
pupils,  hov'ever,  have  a  fresh  questif  n  ready.  “  Who  is  it  who 
is  perceived  in  the  water,  or  in  a  mirror?”  “  Look  into  a  pan 
of  water,”  says  Prajapati ;  “  what  do  you  see  ?”  “  We  see  the 
Self  altogether  down  to  the  very  hairs  and  nails.”  “  Well,” 
says  the  god,  “  put  on  your  best  clotiies  and  ornaments”;  and 
they  return  and  tell  him,  “  Just  as  we  ere,  with  our  best  clothes 
and  clean,  thus  are  both  there.”  “That  is  the  Self,”  declares 
Prajapati.  So  the  Fijian,  placed  before  a  mirror,  said  softly, 
“Now  I  can  see  into  the  world  of  spirits.”*  lire  Asuras  are 
satisfied,  and  go  away  believing  that  the  Self  is  like  the  body. 

Indra,  however,  perceives  a  difficulty.  If  the  Self  of  the 
well-dressed  person  is  well-dressed,  the  Self  of  the  blind  man 
will  be  blind,  of  a  cripple  crippled.  He  retunis  to  Prajapati 
to  state  his  objection.  “  You  are  quite  right,”  says  the  l^ity ; 
“  stay  with  me  another  thirty-two  yeai-s.”  Then  a  fresh  secret 
is  communicated :  “  He  who  moves  about  happy  in  dreanui  is 
the  Self.”  Yet  the  dream-experience  is  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  The  lame  man  may  be  able  to  walk,  but  he  may 
suffer  pain  or  wounds  or  oppression,  and  weep.  So  Prajapati 
goes  a  step  further:  “When  a  man  is  asleep  at  perfect  rest, 
without  dreams,  that  is  the  Self.”  There  are  hidden  reasons 

*  Chhdrulog.  Up.,  viiL  7  :  SBE,  i.  p.  134. 

*  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i.  p.  431. 

*  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijiant  (ed.  It>we,  1870),  p.  203. 
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why  the  unconscious  life  should  be  higher  than  the  conscious  ; 
but  Indra  does  not  yet  understand,  and  raises  the  serious 
objection,  “  But  then  he  does  not  know  himself  that  he  exists, 
nor  does  he  know  any  other  beings ;  he  has  gone  into  utter 
dissolution.  I  see  no  good  in  this.”  “That  is  so,”  says  the 
divine  Teacher  calmly ;  “  stay  five  years  more,  and  I  will  explain 
it  to  you.” 

lliiis  did  thought  approach  its  problem  from  the  ancient 
animistic  level.  In  the  oldest  texts  the  soul  is  located  in  the 
heart,  which  in  the  Indian  psychology,  like  that  of  Israel,  was 
the  seat  of  intellect.^  Of  minute  size,  like  a  grain  of  rice  or 
Iwirley,  sometimes  of  the  shape  of  a  thumb,  or  of  the  form  of  a 
man  though  of  diminutive  stature,  it  is  called  “the  Dwarf” 
who  sits  in  the  centre.^  Form  involves  colour,  though  it  be  only 
dusky,  like  smoke-coloured  wool ;  or  it  resembles  a  yellow  robe, 
or  the  flame  of  fire,  a  white  lotus,  or  sudden  lightning.^  All 
these  are  the  physical  qualities  of  highly  divided  attenuated 
matter,  suited  for  the  hue  and  texture  of  a  soul.  Such  a  being, 
leaving  the  body  during  sleep,  may  not  be  able  to  find  its  way 
back  if  the  sleeper  is  awakened  too  suddenly.  “  Let  no  one,”  it 
is  .said,  “  wake  a  man  brusquely,  for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
remedy,  if  the  soul  does  not  get  back  to  hirn.”^ 

Does  he,  however,  after  all,  really  quit  the  body  and  mingle 
in  an  actual  world  ?  Does  he  drive  in  veritable  chariots,  behind 
living  horses,  over  well-paved  roads  ?  Does  he  pass  tanks  and 
lakes  and  rivers  where  men  can  actually  bathe?  The  manifold 
shapes  that  he  sees,  the  scenes  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  as  he 
rejoices  with  women,  laughs  with  his  friends,  or  grieves  at  sights 
of  terror  or  death — are  all  these  real?  No,  he  is  their  creator; 
all  this  is  his  playground,  where  fancy  .shapes  its  puppets  as  it 
will.  They  exist  only  for  mind ;  they  are  illuminated  only  by 
his  own  light.  The  Self  is  manas,  “  mind,”  vijfmna,  “  conscious¬ 
ness,”  and  it  is  added  in  one  of  those  bewildering  lists  which 
baffle  the  student;  it  is  the  vital  airs  {pranas)^  it  is  eye  and  ear, 

•  Cp.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  in  JR  AS  (1899),  p.  76. 

*  Kaifui  Up.,  V.  3  :  SBE,  iv.  p.  18. 

*  Btihad-Arany.  Up.,  ii.  3,  6 :  SBE,  iv.  p.  107. 

♦  fbid.,  iv.  3,  14 :  SBE,  xv.  p.  166.  Op.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,*  pt.  ii. 

“  Taboo  and  the  Perila  of  the  Soul,”  p.  39  if. 
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it  is  earth,  water,  air  and  ether ;  it  is  heat  and  no-heat,  desire 
and  no-desire,  anger  and  non-anger,  right  and  wrong  (dharma 
and  adhartna) — -in  a  word,  all  things.^ 

Are  earth  and  air,  then,  right  and  wrong,  alike  creations  of 
the  mind?  Is  the  whole  external  world  one  immense  dream- 
projection  ?  Is  it  constituted  by  our  own  activity,  and  doeai 
nothing  exist  except  as  it  exists  in  and  for  the  knowing  Self? 
Here  are  the  beginnings  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  records  of 
debate  at  unknown  times  and  in  unnamed  places  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  answers  given  to  such  questions  by  different 
teachers  should  be  consistent  with  each  other.  This  is  not  a 
philosophy  starting  from  external  observation.  It  has  no  basis 
in  the  discovery  of  intellectual  relations  in  the  objects  around; 
it  is  not  corcenied  with  regularities  of  movement,  periodicities 
of  phenomena,  possibilities  of  calculation  in  advance,  relying  on 
nature’s  punvetuality  in  keeping  the  appointment  of  an  eclipse. 
In  the  absence  of  any  form  of  science  such  as  the  Ionian  thinkers 
began  to  construct  out  of  their  scanty  data,  inquiry  began 
from  within.  At  one  of  the  great  sacrificial  celebrations  held 
by  King  Janaka,  in  a  vast  assembly  of  Brahmans  from  other 
lands  as  far  as  the  Kurus  and  Pailchalas  around  the  Jumna  and 
the  Upper  Ganges,  one  of  the  speakers  asks  a  question  about 
the  thread  which  strings  together  this  world,  the  other  world, 
and  all  beings.  It  is  known  as  the  an^an/aaii/i,  the  “  Puller- 
within.”  lie  h«*  heard  that  whoso  knows  him  and  the  threjid 
he  pulls,  knows  also  the  worlds,  the  Devos,  the  Vedas,  the 
bhTitas  (beings),  and  the  Self.^ 

It  is  the  great  sage  YajCavalkya  who  replies.  He  first  of  all 
suggests  a  physical  agent,  vfiyu,  the  wind,  which  had  been 
called  by  the  Vedic  poet  the  utinan  of  the  gods ;  thez'e  was  the 
thread  on  which  the  limbs  of  a  living  man  were  strung  together, 
to  be  unstrung  by  death.  But  this  aiuilogy  is  speedily  dropped, 
and  the  teacher  passes  on  to  enumerate  earth,  vrater,  fire,  air, 
sky,  all  sorts  of  objects  above  and  below,  which  all  require  a 
“  puller-within,”  winding  up  with  breath,  speech,  eye,  ear,  mind, 
skin,  knowledge  or  consciousness  (tnJMria),  and  seed — a  list 
in  most  admired  confusion, — till  the  whole  universe  without 

‘  Bnhad-Ar.  Up.,  iv.  4,  6 :  SBE,  iv.  p.  176. 

*  Tbid.^  iii.  7,  1  :  SBE,  it.  p.  132. 
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and  the  conscious  life  within  are  exhibited  as  penetrated  and 
held  together  by  the  all-pervading  Self.  But  is  there,  after  all, 
a  distinction  between  “within”  and  “without”?  The  issue  is 
pushed  to  the  uttermost.  Tlie  Self  is  really  the  only  existence, 
embracing  all  apparently  external  objects,  and  constituting  all 
internal  processes.  The  whole  field  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
his,  or  rather  He.  The  antaryamin  is  the  sole  subject  in  all  the 
diversity  of  our  experience.  “  Unseen,  he  sees ;  unheard,  he 
hears;  unperceived,  he  perceives;  unknown,  he  knows.  There 
is  none  that  sees  but  he ;  there  is  none  that  hears  but  he ;  there 
is  none  that  perceives  but  he ;  there  is  none  that  knows  but  he. 
He  is  thyself,  the  Ruler  within,  the  Immortal.  Whatever  is 
different  from  him  is  full  of  pain.” 

Here  is  the  ultimate  reality.  There  is  but  the  On«:.  Mind, 
self-consciousness,  which  seem  to  confer  upon  us  individuality, 
only  exist  so  far  as  the  Universal  Self  is  manifested  in  them. 
Each  function  and  faculty,  the  vital  breath,  the  senses,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  bodily  frame,  only  appear  in  relation  to 
something  else.  They  all  serve  an  end  beyond  themselves ;  the 
activities  of  the  unconscious  energies  minister  to  the  purposes  of 
conscious  beings.  They  have  some  deeper  ground  of  existence, 
therefore,  than  their  own  changing  states;  they  do  not  feel  and 
move  on  their  own  account.  Is  not  this  the  case  also  m  ith  the 
secret  of  knowledge  which  we  fondly  call  our  Self?  Divest  that 
of  all  that  surrounds  it ;  withdraw  it  from  the  bodily  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  encompassed ;  cast  out  of  it  all  the  contents  of 
experience ;  strip  from  it  all  memory ;  reduce  it  to  its  simplest 
terms,  a  bare  potentiality  of  thinking,  a  pure  intelligence  from 
which  all  actual  thought  has  been  abstracted — what  can  we  say 
of  it  but  that  it  is?  This  being  does  not  come  within  the 
common  categories  which  we  apply  to  the  world  around  us.  It 
has  no  dimensions.  We  cannot  conceive  of  thought  as  ex¬ 
tended;  or  of  the  thinker  as  occupying  so  much  room.  In¬ 
telligence  is  not  cajMible  of  division ;  it  is  not  quantitatively 
distributed  from  heart  to  heart ;  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  same.  There  is  in  it  no  plurality.  It  is  as  much  in  one  os 
in  another ;  it  is  as  insusceptible  of  multiplication  os  of  partition. 
We  only  live,  that  is,  through  sharing  a  Universal  Life;  we 
only  think  because  a  Universal  Thinker  thinks  in  us.  Our  whole 
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sensible  expenence  is  only  possible  because  it  is  first  his;  or 
rather,  there  is  no  first,  no  second,  no  time  succession  or  orrler 
of  degi'ees;  all  is  really  one.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  mental 
processes  founded  on  what  we  call  contact  with  the  cxteinal 
world.  To  us  knowledge  appears  to  consist  in  a  relation,  end 
we  name  its  two  terras  subject  and  object  But  when  both  of 
these  are  merged  in  the  Self,  the  distinction  disappears.  V’ision, 
touch,  perception,  knowledge,  suggest  to  us  a  knower  and  a 
known.  The  conscious  subject  puts  the  object  over  against 
itself.  If  both  terms  are  included  in  the  Universal  Self,  the 
relation  is  destroyed ;  its  oj)posite  factors  are  absorbed  In  a 
higher  unity.  Feeler  and  feeling,  percipient  and  perceived, 
knower  and  knowledge,  thinker  and  thought,  are  all  carried  up 
to  another  plane  of  being.  “  When  the  Self  only  is  all  this, 
how  should  he  see  another,  smell  another,  taste  another,  salute 
another,  touch  another,  know  another?”*  Yajfiavalkya  had 
two  wives,  one  of  whom  had  only  such  knowledge  as  women 
possess ;  the  other,  Maitreyl,  was  conversant  with  Brahman. 
But  she  found  this  doctrine  bard  to  understand.  Her  husband 
announced  it  as  bis  parting  gift  of  truth  when  he  left  home  for 
the  life  of  a  forest-hermit.  “  Here,  Sir,”  she  pleaded,  “  thou 
hast  landed  me  in  utter  bewilderment.”  “  Muitreyl,”  he  replied, 
“  thou  hast  been  instructed  ” ;  and  he  went  away. 

We  touch  here  the  famous  principle  of  advaitu  or  “  non¬ 
duality,”*  which  was  to  play  so  great  a  pait  in  the  later 
philosophy  of  tlie  VT*druita  in  the  hands  O/f  Uankaru,*  Apart, 
however,  from  this  peculiar  type  of  absolute  idealism,  it  is  plain 
tliat  the  conceptions  of  the  Brulmian  anil  the  Atman  were  too 
closely  allied  to  remain  separate.  The  one  approached  tlie  ulti¬ 
mate  unity  from  the  world  without,  tlie  other  started  from  the 
world  within.  Each,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  include  the 
other,  and  they  inevitably  therefore  coalesced.*  In  their  iden¬ 
tification  the  Brahman  proved  the  more  comprehensive  term, 
and  dominated  the  subsequent  language  of  theolog)'.  The 

*  Bnhad-Ar,  Up.,  iv.  5,  14  :  SHE,  xv,  j*.  185. 

Ibid.,  iv.  3,  32  :  SHE,  xv.  p.  171. 

*  Cp.  below,  Lect.  VI.,  p.  307. 

*  See  the  series  of  illuBtrations  in  the  section  known  as  the  Hadku  vidyU 
or  honey -doctrine,  ibid.,  ii,  5  :  SHE,  xv.  p.  113  ff. 
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practical  union  of  the  two  produojd  all  kinds  of  symbolic  appli’ 
cations  of  the  Brahman  in  connection  with  the  Self,  just  as  it 
also  produced  a  whole  crop  of  problems  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Brahman  to  the  gods  and  to  the  world,  and  its  nature  as 
the  Ultimate  and  Absolute  Ileality.  Few  thinkers  could  main¬ 
tain  themselves  upon  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  advaita.  Thus 
when  the  universe  was  apprehend(id  as  a  unity,  and  its  symbol 
was  found  in  the  universality  of  dkd^a  (space),  Brahman  was 
conceived  as  in  some  sort  all-pervading,  omnipresent,  infinite. 
It  embraced  and  included  all  things.  This  kind  of  unity  was 
primarily  local.  The  departmental  gods  of  the  separate  zones 
were  all  folded  in  Brahman’s  immensity.  Had  not  one  of  the 
ancient  poets  described  them  as  seated  in  it  like  cows  in  a  cow¬ 
house  ?  ‘  Here  was  realism  with  a  vengeance !  The  same  actu¬ 
ality  which  belonged  to  space  and  the  whole  external  world, 
belonged  also  to  the  Devas.  And  just  as  Faith  {(^,raddhd)  or 
Right  (Dharina)  or  sacred  Speech  (  Vdeh)  grew  into  living  powers, 
so  the  mysterious  energy  of  Brahman  might  be  personalised  and 
rise  into  majestic  lordship  over  the  ancient  gods.  Conceived  as 
sovereign,  Brahma  (masculine)  is  the  personal  Director  and  Guide, 
as  he  is  also  the  Maker  or  Creator  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Author  of  its  life,  and  the  Providence  of  its  destiny.  This 
usage  is  rare  in  the  earlier  Upanishads,  but  it  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  five  hundred  years  before  our  era,  as  the  recurring  formula 
of  the  Buddhist  texts  sufKciently  proves.-  Such  theism  Gotama 
might  repudiate,  applying  the  solvent  of  his  irony.  But  it 
could  not  be  ignored,  and  thus  conceived  Brahman  was  the  God 
of  satya,  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  But  behind  the 
gatya  lay  the  satyasya  satyam^  the  Real  of  the  real,  the  Absolute. 
How  was  this  to  be  conceived  ? 

The  formula  was  known  as  the  teaching  of  Brahman  by  na, 
»ui,  “no,  no.”“  The  conception  has  its  parallels  in  the  later 
Greek  speculation.  Philo  must  use  negatives  to  figure  the 
dirXfl  of  the  Deity.  He  is  afiiyj'n,  unmixed  ;  horvyKpiroii 
uncompounded  ;  aTromy,  without  qualities,  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  uniipie  and  belongs  to  no  class  with  common  proj)erties.  In 
the  Ka^ha  Upanishad,  one  of  the  earliest  in  verse,  though  later 

•  Atharva  Veda,  xi.  8,  32.  *  Op.  Iject.  I.,  p.  10. 

3  BrilMd-Ar,  Up.,  ii.  3,  6  ;  iii.  9,  26  :  cp.  ante,  p.  174  ^ 
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than  its  two  gn.‘ut  prose  pretiecessors,  it  is  laid  down  that 
the  x\tmaa-I3rahman  cannot  be  reac-hed  by  speech^  or  miTui,  or 
sight ;  it  can  only  be  apprehended  by  tiie  simple  affirmation, 
asti,  “he  is.”^  But  already  thought  is  at  work  organising  its 
ex{>erience  into  an  ascending  scale,  “  Beyond  the  senses  there 
are  the  objects;  beyond  the  objects  the  mind;  beyond  the 
mind  the  intellect  (Jjtuldhi)\  beyond  the  intellect  Uie  Great 
Self ;  beyond  the  Great  Self  there  is  the  Undeveloped.'"*  Here 
is  a  distinction  destinc'd  to  play  a  great  fwixt  in  latej*  theology, 
between  the  vyakta  and  the  avyaJday  the  Manifest  and  the 
Unmanifest,  the  world  of  experience  and  the  hidden,  eccret, 
mysterious  Absolute. 

The  Brahman  thus  conceived  is  incapable  of  definition,  and  yet 
attempts  must  be  made  to  present  it  to  imaginative  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  ultimate  Being  must  be  ^elease^l  from  all  contact 
with  a  scene  of  change  and  its  inevitable  elements  of  w’ant  and 
pain,  decay  and  death.  Hunger  and  thirst,  old  age  and  disso¬ 
lution,  belong  to  the  “  imperniiuient" ;  by  none  of  these  could 
the  Brahman  be  affected.  Removed  from  the  spheres  of  space 
and  time,  the  True  of  the  True  dwelt  in  ontological  solitude. 
It  could  not  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dimension,  for  it  v»as  at 
once  greater  than  earth  and  air  and  sky,  and  smaller  titan  a 
grain  of  rice  or  mustard-seed.  Just  as  the  Rabbis  of  Israel 
affirmed  that  God  was  the  “place”  of  the  world,  so  did  the 
Indian  sages  aftirm  that  space  rested  in  Brahman.*  But  Brah¬ 
man  was  not  distributed  or  diffused ;  it  was  wholly  every¬ 
where,  as  Augustine  said  of  God,  jCT/i/vr  ub'ujue  totiis.  The 
bold  figure  of  the  Schoolmen  would  have  suited  the  ancient 
thought — a  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  whose  cir- 
cumfei'ence  nowhere.  Nor  could  Brahman  be  identified  with 
duration.  Our  days  and  years  roll  on,  they  do  not  add  to  the 
age  of  Brahman.  In  the  “  deathless  ”  there  is  no  counting  of 
generations.  The  Immortal  is  light,  and  the  gods  worship  it 
as  the  “  light  of  lights.'"  Augustine  rebuked  the  foolish  in- 

‘  Kdlha  Up.,  ii.  (5,  12  ;  SEE,  xv.  p.  23. 

*  Ibiii,  i.  3,  10-11  ;  SUE,  xv.  p.  13. 

*  BrUiad-Ar.  Up.,  iv.  4,  17  :  SEE,  xv.  p.  178,  “  ether" or  space, 
conceived  sometimes  as  a  kind  of  subtle  all-pervadiug  fluid  of  the  utmost 
tenuity. 
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quiren  who  mockingly  asked  what  God  was  doing  before  he 
made  the  world.  There  was  no  “  before,”  Time  was  measured 
only  by  the  motions  of  succession  and  change.  It  only  began, 
therefon;,  with  creation.  A  similar  distinction  was  drawn  by 
the  wisdom  of  India.  “There  are  two  forms  of  Brahman,  time 
and  non-time.  That  which  existed  before  the  sun  {i.e.  the 
visible  ci'eation)  is  non-time ;  it  has  no  pai*ts,  it  is  not  divisible. 
That  which  began  to  be  with  the  sun  is  time,  and  has  parts.” ^ 
The  timeless  aidmits  of  no  vicissitudes.  To  be  above  muta¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  be  infinitely  prolonged  is  the  mark  of  the 
EtemaL 

S|mce,  time,  change,  causality,  from  all  these  the  Unnmnifest 
Brahman  is  carefully  kept  apaid.  What  then  can  be  affirmed 
of  this  hidden  Absolute  ?  Three  characteristics  acquired 
especial  significance.  They  have  been  noted  before,  but  their 
importance  justifies  repetition. 

1.  As  the  “Heal  of  the  real”  Brahman  emphatically  w.  In 
the  chapter  on  “Bliss”*  it  is  identified  first  of  all  with  satija, 
reality,  then  with  jnunay  knowledge,  and  thirdly  with  ananta, 
the  boundless.  Ultimate  being,  universal  cognition  transcending 
the  opposition  of  subject  and  object,  infinity — these  are  its  ^ 
sublime  attributes.  But  the  terms  sat  and  satya  are  used  with  j  | 
twofold  meaning.  There  is  the  world  of  our  actual  experience, 
where  nothing  is  but  is  always  beconwig,  the  world  of  mutation 
which  nevertheless  is  eictual  for  us ;  and  the  world  that  lies  within 

it  (or,  if  you  will,  beyond  or  above  it,  whatever  spatial  figure  be 
preferred),  accessible  to  thought  but  not  to  sense.  This  is  “  the 
Deathless  veiled  by  the  real”  {amritain  satyena  ckannam)^'^ 
where  the  satya  is  the  phenomenal  scene  which  covers  and 
conceals  the  Eternal. 

2,  The  Bralitnan  is  vijfmna  or  cognition.*  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  Yajfiavalkya’s  inmost  secret.  In  the  last  resort  there 
is  but  the  Imperishable  One,  who  sees  but  is  not  seen,  hears 
but  is  not  heard,  comprehends  but  is  not  comprehended,  knows 
but  is  not  known.  Beside  him  is  none  that  sees,  or  hears,  or 


‘  Maitr.  Up.,  vi.  15 ;  SHE,  xv.  p.  317. 

*  Taittir.  Up.,  ii.  1  :  SBE,  xv,  p.  54, 

*  liTilMd-Ar.  Up.,  i.  6,  3  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  99. 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  9,  28,  7  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  1 61. 
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coroprehends,  or  knows.  As  such  his  world  i»  perpetual  light, 
and  he  the  Light  of  lights.* 

3.  As  Brahman  is  knowledge,  transcending  all  personal  limi¬ 
tations,  so  is  it  also  imarula  or  blissi,’*  This  is  added  by  YAjAa- 
valkya  to  .mti/a  (reaJ'.ity)  and  pmjuTi  (knowledge)  among  other 
attributes,  including  infinity  and  sthiti,  stability,  firmness,  or 
certainty.*  Negatively  this  bliss  consists  in  transcendence 
above  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of  birth  and  death.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  say  what  are  its  positive  characteristics,  and 
it  will  give  later  expositors  much  trouble  to  explain  it;*  but 
its  changeless  peace  became  the  Indian  ideal  of  the  blessed  life. 
“When  a  man  finds  his  rest  in  that  Infinite  Incorporeal  One, 
then  he  has  attained  security.”* 

And  the  goal  of  human  knowledge,  tlie  secret  of  tranquillity, 
lay  in  union  with  this  infinite  Reality,  He  who  could  say  to 
himself,  Tat  tvani  aiu  “That  art  thou,”®  had  risen  above  the 
pain  of  division  and  the  limits  of  the  pirsonal  self.  The  lofty 
consciousness,  Aham  Brahma  asmiy  “  I  am  Brahman,”’  gave  him 
the  victory  over  the  world. 


II 

The  early  Upanishods  thus  contain  a  large  body  of  doctrine, 
which  refiects  the  views  of  difierent  teachers  who  wrestled 
generation  after  generation  with  the  problems  of  the  world,  the 
soul,  and  God.  In  the  freedom  of  speculation  the  results  of 
meditation,  inquiry,  and  debate  were  often  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  the  compilers  of  these  ancient  documents  made 
no  ellbrts  to  force  them  into  an  unnatural  harmony.  ITie 
Vedic  hymns,  wliich  provided  the  starting-points  of  their 
theology,  had  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  universe  to  different 

*  In  this  character  he,  too,  maj'  be  called  Budilhoy  Mhh.,  xiL  309,  1,  in 
contrast  with  the  individcal,  who  is  aludiUia, 

*  Vxjndnam  dnandam  Brahma,  says  Yujuavalkya  ;  sea  ants,  p.  196*. 

*  Brihad-Ar.  Up.,  iv.  1  :  SBE,  xr.  p.  153  ff. 

*  Cp.  (^aiikaro,  Veddnta  Siltras,  etc.,  i.  1,  19,  in  SBE,  xxxiv.  p.  71  ;  cp. 
Lech  VI.,  p.  326  *. 

*  Taittir.  Up.,  ii.  7  ;  cp.  SBE,  xv.  p.  59. 

®  Chhdndog.  lip.,  vi.  8,  7  ;  SBE,  i.  p.  101. 

*  Brihad-Ar.  Up.,  i.  4,  10  ;  SBE,  iv.  p.  88. 
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manifestatioDs  of  the  “  One  with  many  names,”  and  tlie  ritual 
treatises  known  as  Brahmanas  presented  numerous  types  of 
creative  activity  woven  into  the  web  of  sacrificial  detail.  Such 
pictures  are  not  wanting  in  the  Upanishads,  and  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  attempt  to  describe  the  origin  of  a  real  world. 
There  are  repeated  references  to  idam  sarvaniy  “  this  all,”  this 
universe,  with  its  multifarious  contents,  its  sun  and  moon,  its 
earth  and  air,  its  fire  and  water,  not  yet  summed  up  under  one 
term,  “  Nature.”  “  In  the  beginning,”  said  Uddalaka  to  his 
son  ^'vetaketu,  “  there  was  only  sat,  one  only,  with  no  second. 
And  it  thought,  ‘May  I  be  many,  may  I  grow  forth,’  and  it 
sent  forth  fire”;*  and  from  fire  or  heat  comes  water  (as  men 
perspire  when  they  are  warm),  and  from  water  food  (for  rain  is 
needed  to  produce  most  food).  Similarly  Brahman  desired 
“  May  I  be  many,”  and  after  brooding  over  himself  like  one 
performing  austerity,  he  sent  forth  (created)  everything  which 
is,  and  entered  into  it.'*  Or,  with  a  more  evolutionar}^  concep¬ 
tion,  the  world  is  presented  as  “undeveloped”  or  “unmanifest.”* 
But  the  Self  entered  thither  to  the  very  tips  of  the  finger-nails, 
as  a  razor  might  be  fitted  in  a  razor-case.  The  whole  visible 
scene,  inanimate  and  animate,  up  to  the  gods  themselves,  is 
penetrated  by  it.  “This,”  it  is  written,*  “is  Brahman,  Indra, 
Prajapati,  all  these  gods ;  it  is  the  five  great  elements,  earth, 
wind,  ether,  water,  fire  .  .  .  horses,  cattle,  men,  elephants,  all 
that  walks  or  flies,  all  that  is  motionless”  (the  plant-world). 
And  as  the  Brahman-Atman  is  the  source,  so  is  it  also  the 
sustainer  of  all  things.  Thence,  as  from  a  central  fire,  all 
worlds,  all  gods,  all  living  creatures  spring  forth  like  sparks.® 
They  fly  forth  a  thousand-fold  from  the  Imperishable,  and 
thither  (it  is  added)  they  return  again.  Here  is  the  beginning® 
of  the  great  cosmic  rhythm  of  the  creation  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  univeirse.  The  composite  for  ever  tends  to  fall  asunder. 

•  Chhiludog.  Up,,  vi.  2,  1,  3  ;  Tejas  may  be  fire  or  beat  or  brilliance. 

*  Tuitiir.  Up.,  ii.  6  :  SUE,  xv.  p.  68. 

»  Brihad-Ar.  Up.,  i.  4,  7  :  SUE,  xv.  p.  87. 

♦  Tbe  subject  is  apparently  the  Atman  in  the  form  of  prajMna,  con¬ 
sciousness;  yltfar.  Up.,  v.  3  :  SHE,  i.  (with  a  different  division),  p.  245. 

*  Bi\dMd-Ar,  Up.,  ii.  1,  20:  UBE,  xv.  106.  The  associated  image  of 
the  gpider  and  its  threads  became  a  favourite  in  later  use. 

•  Muiidaka-Up.,  ii.  1,  1  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  34. 
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“  In  God,”  says  the  sage,  “  this  world  comes  together  and 
comes  apart.”* 

It  was  a  long  way  from  these  cosmologic  sketches  to  the 
absolute  idealism  of  Yajfiavalkya’s  advaita.  If  the  king  of  the 
'^jdelias,  Janaka,  at  whose  court  he  was  a  frequent  visitor,  may 
Vc  i.**utified  with  the  prince  of  the  same  name  in  Buddhist 
stOi_,,  ifajilavalkya  must  have  been  active  about  COO  b.c,,  when 
Thales  was  entering  on  that  career  of  travel  and  observation 
which  inaugurated  Greek  science  and  philosophy.  ITie  Hellenic 
world  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  was  full  of  eager  thought. 
From  Ionia  to  South  Italy  questions  were  asked  and  answered. 
Only  snatches  of  their  solutions  have  been  preservetl,  but  enough 
survives  to  stimulate  admiration  as  well  as  to  suggest  com¬ 
parison.  'riie  Milesians,  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes; 
Pythagoras  of  Samos,  Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon ;  Parmenides  of  Elea,  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum, 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae  (for  thirty  years  the  friend  of 
Pericles  in  Athens) — what  a  constellation  of  minds  is  here ! 
They  had  behind  them  traditions  of  Babylonian  lore  and 
Egyptian  culture.  They  were  men  of  important  cities ;  some 
were  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  They  took  their  part  in  civic 
functions,  they  founded  communities,  they  drew  up  laws. 
Thales  is  merchant,  statesman,  and  engineer.  He  is  a  student 
of  geometry  and  astronomy,  and  predicts  the  eclipse  on  May  28, 
585  B.c.  Mathematics,  acoustics,  geology,  and  physiology  are 
coming  into  view.  The  Logos  of  Heracleitus,  the  Nous  of 
Anaxagoras,  will  provide  the  foundations  for  the  higher 
theology  of  later  days.  But  while  Indian  thought  had  been 
engaged  in  interpreting  the  world  in  terms  of  the  Self,  early 
Greek  interest  had  been  occupied  with  it  on  its  own  account. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  into  forest  solitudes,  controlling  respira¬ 
tion,  fixing  their  postures,  concentrating  their  attention,  and 
gathering  their  energies  into  intense  inward  recollection,  they 
sailed  the  seas,  they  watched  the  stars  at  night,  they  gatliered 
knowledge  by  day,^  and  on  the  basis  of  fact  and  experiment  began 

*  Sum-ca  vi-caeli,  in  (’t'fWp.  Up.,  iv.  11  :  BUK',  xv,  p.  252  ;  cp.  iii.  2,  p.  244. 

*  XenopLunes  ncted  impressions  of  fishes  in  the  quarries  at  Syracut-e, 
and  marine  shells  in  the  older  Tertiary  stratum  at  Malta,  and  drew  the 
appropriate  inference,  Cp.  Gom|)erz,  Ortek  Thiukert,  i.  p.  162. 
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to  rear  thvi  fabric  of  cosmology.  They,  too,  had  their  doctrines 
of  the  Infinite,  the  Deathless,  the  Imperishable,  the  Unborn.* 
Xenophanes  equates  his  One  God  with  the  All,  and  sings : 

OvXoS  opi  Ov\oi  8i  VOtt,  ov\o5  St  T  i.KOVtl. 

“  He  is  all  eye,  all  thought,  all  hearing.”  ^  Does  this  mean  that 
he  is  the  Seer  in  our  sight,  the  Thinker  in  our  thought,  the  Hearer 
of  our  hearing  ?  Is  he,  in  Ytijfiavalkya’s  sense,  the  Universal 
Knower,  in  whom  subject  and  object  are  identical  ?  Is  he,  too, 
only  to  be  described  as  “  No,  no  ”  ?  Hardly  ;  Xenophanes  is  still 
a  Realist.  So,  too,  was  Heracleitus,  whose  Logos  had  its  physical 
base  in  heat ;  and  Pythagoras,  who  represented  his  uTrtipov  as  a 
mighty  breath  (irvfvfia)  which  the  universe  inhaled.^  He,  too,  has 
hit  on  the  idea  of  a  world-rhythm,  as  all  things  fall  back  into 
that  from  which  all  things  came ;  and  Heracleitus,  who  had 
traced  the  evolution  of  the  existing  scene  back  to  fire,  anticipates 
its  return  by  a  vast  conflagration  into  the  same  element.^ 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  Megasthenes,  who  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  from  Babylon  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Chandragupta  at  Pataliputra  (the  modern  Patna),  on 
the  Ganges,  about  300  b.c.,  should  have  been  struck  with  the 
resemblances  between  Indian  and  Hellenic  cosmology.^  The 
earth  was  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which  was  spherical  in 
shape.  Various  principles  were  operative  within  it,  but  water 
was  that  employed  in  its  original  production.  The  Deity  who 
made  it  was  diffused  through  all  its  parts  ;  and  as  it  had  issued 
from  a  beginning,  so  it  would  come  to  an  end.  Megasthf.nes 
does  not  distinguish  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and  i.s 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  Bnlhmans  in  their  capacity  as  teachers, 
and  the  forest  ascetics.®  But  a  valuable  little  treatise  by 

*  Cp.  the  iirtipov,  iBayarov,  i,y^\t8poy,  &<l>6apToy,  kyivti-rov,  with  the  anantu, 
amiita,  akshara,  aja  of  Indian  philosophy. 

*  Diels,  Frag-mente  der  Vm'sokratiker  (1906),  i.  p.  60,  fr.  24. 

*  Cp.  the  Indian  prdua. 

*  Cp.  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  i.  pp.  65,  636. 

‘  See  the  summary  of  his  observations  by  Strabo,  xv.  69 ;  M'Criudle, 
Ancient  India,  etc.  (1877),  p.  101  ;  cp.  ante,  p.  26. 

*  Whether  the  reference  to  Buddha  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strum.,  i. 
§  71,  6,  ed.  Stahlin  (1000),  ii.  p,  46,  was  derived  from  Megaathenea  is 
doubtful. 
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Chandragupta’s  prime  minister,  Kautilja,  who  had  helped  to 
establish  him  upon  the  throne,  was  brought  to  light  ten  j^earc 
ago.^  It  is  concenied  with  the  utilities  of  the  social  order,  with 
the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  scienc*e  of  government.  'iTie 
author  distinguishes  four  fields  of  knowledge :  (1 )  Philosophy 
as  it  is  ba-sed  on  reasoning  and  investigation ;  (2)  Tlieology ; 
(3)  Business;  (4')  Jurisprudence.*  The  second  term,  Trayl,  the 
“  threefold  ”  (viz.  or  knowledge),  is  the  familitr  name  of 

the  Triple  Science  founded  on  the  three  Vedas  (/fig,  Vajur,  and 
Sfima),  and  included  the  lower  teaching  of  the  ritual  and 
sacrificial  practice,  and  the  higher  lore  of  the  Brahmaiu  These 
are  based  upon  Revelation.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  on  methodical  inquiry  and  logical  proof.  There  we-re 
difierent  schools,  claiming  descent  from  founders  whose  doctrines 
were  transmitted  by  their  successors,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
verses,  constituting  a  body  of  tradition,  and  expounded  in 
authoritative  <;ustr(uf.  Of  these  Kautilya  names  three;  Sankbya^ 
Yoga,  and  Lokayata.  The  precise  meaning  of  this  last  terra  is 
doubtful.  In  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era  it  is  employed 
by  Madhava,  the  famous  head  of  the  religious  community  of 
^’ringeri,  in  the  Mysore  territory,  originally  founded  by  t!ie 
great  Vedantist  teacher  (^'ankara.  In  his  description  of  difierent 
systems  of  Hindu  philosophy,*  Madliava  start*  /.Vora  the 
Charvakas,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  l.okayata  school.  They 
are  depicted  as  materialists  of  the  crudest  type.  'I'lie  only 
realities  are  the  four  elements :  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air.  In¬ 
telligence  arises  from  their  mixture,  like  intoxication  out  of  a 
fermented  drink.  Did  not  Brihaspati  say  that  “  there  is  no 
heaven,  no  final  liberation,  nor  any  soul  in  any  other  world”; 
“  the  three  authors  of  the  Vedas  were  buffoons,  knaves,  and 
demons”.?*  To'  such  scepticism  has  the  I^^ikuyata  teaching  been 
degraded,  and  the  verses  are  mockingly  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Brihaspati,  once  tlie  teacher  of  the  gods.  But  in  the  Epic  the 

*  The  Arlha-i^utTa  of  Kautilya  (Mysore,  1909),  ed.  R.  Shaina  Sastri.  Cp. 
Jacobi,  “Zur  Frubgesch.  der  Ind,  Philos.,"  in  ihe  StlcunysW.  t/tr  KOnijl. 
I’reuKS.  Akad.  (191 1),  xxxv.  Kautilya  was  otherwise  known  as  Chiiiakya. 

“  Danda-iiiti,  “the  method  of  the  rod,”  Cp.  Mami,  vii.  43. 

*  The  SanKi-Duri'cina-Kawyralui,  tr.  Cowell  and  Gough  (1882X  cha]i.  L 

*  Pp.  6,  10. 
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Lok^yata  philosophy  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  the 
accomplishments  of  learned  Brahmans, ‘  while  the  teachings  of 
Brihaspati  are  of  quite  orthodox  morality,*  and  a  mythical 
Charvaka  appears  as  a  demon  in  a  Bnihman’s  form,  denouncing 
the  eldest  of  the  Five  Brothers  for  destroying  his  kinsmen.*  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  Lokiiyata  philosophy,  which 
had  been  professed  by  the  Brrihmans  for  centuries  since  the  days 
of  the  Buddha,*  could  have  been  of  this  coarse  materialistic  kind. 
From  the  scanty  hints  which  are  alone  available,  l*rof.  Rhys 
Davids  has  argued  with  great  skill  that  it  was  originally  a  kind 
of  “nature-lore.”*  Kautilya,  unhappily,  gives  us  no  clues  to 
its  contents  or  purpose,  and  it  fades  into  the  mist  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  philosophies,  a  pathetic  instance  of  the  effect  of 
orthodox  denunciation  upon  a  m(xle  of  thought  which  it  took 
no  trouble  to  understand. 

Very  diflerent  was  the  destiny  of  the  Sankhya,  atid  the  Yoga 
teaching  which  grew  out  of  it.  The  Atman-Brahman  philosophy 
provoked  many  reactions,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Kamm  into  its  scheme  of  life  was  met  by  agnostic  professions 
of  ignorance  or  by  plump  denials.  Time,  Nature,  Fate  or 
Necessity,  Chance,  the  Elements,®  had  all  their  advocates  as 
the  ruling  principles  of  existence,  and,  as  the  Epic  shows,  held 
their  own  for  centuries.  Buddhism  itself,  and  the  teaching  of 
MahavTra,  the  founder  of  the  Jains,  arose  in  similar  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  Vedic  authority.  Older  than  both,  it  would 
st^em,  were  the  modes  of  thought  which  came  to  be  known  under 
the  name  of  Sankhya,  and  the  practical  disciplines  which  grew 
up  by  its  side  in  the  form  of  Yoga.  These  titles  meet  us  already 
in  the  ^'veta^vatara  Upanishad,^  but  the  date  of  this  poem  is 
unfortunately  beyond  our  reach,  and  the  oldest  certain  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  terms  as  philosophical  systems  leaps  unexpectedly 
out  of  Kautilya’s  treatise  on  public  administration  in  the  days  of 

‘  Mhh.,  i.  70,  45.  »  iii.  .32,  60.  *  xii.  39,  26. 

*  C’p.  DUjlia  Niktiija,  i.  v.  §  14  ;  Rhys  Davids,  lHalo(jutt,  i.  p.  178. 

*  Dialogues,  i.  pp.  166-172. 

*  (^vetclfv.  Up.,  i,  2  :  SBE,  tv.  p.  232.  Compare  the  views  summarised 
in  the  Bralima-jfila  and  SamanKa-Phala  Suttas,  Rh.  Davids,  Dialvyues,  i., 
and  F.  Otto  Schrader,  Ueber  den  Stand  der  Indischen  Philoeophie  zur  Zeit 
MafuJvirat  und  Buddhas  (1902). 

T  vl  13  ;  SBE,  XV.  p.  264. 
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Chandragupta.  The  first  formal  exposition  of  Sankh^ran  theory, 
the  Kdrikas  of  i9vara-Krishna,  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  ;  * 
and  tlie  Sutras  are  now  definitely  assigned  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.*  But  betM't*en  Kautilya  and  the  Kdrikas 
comes  the  important  testimony  of  the  great  Epic. 

How  the  Sunkhyan  scheme  arose  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
determine.  Legend  ascribed  it  to  a  sage  named  Kapila;  and  on 
the  strength  of  the  name  Kapila-Vastu,  “  Kapila’s  city,"  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  the  Buddha,  Garl)e  pleads  for  his  his¬ 
torical  reality,  which  native  scholars  naturally  accept.*  In  the 
Epic  he  is  already  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  or  one  of  the  “  mind- 
born  ”  sons  of  Brahman ;  “  the  incomparable  philosophy,  the 
means  of  deliverance,”  was  already  taught  to  the  tlioasand  sons 
of  Prajapati  Daksha  from  whom  sprang  all  creatures.*  Tlie 
system  w^as  thus  regarded  as  of  primeval  antiquity  ;  nay,  we 
read  that  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga  are  eternal.* 

Historicjilly,  however,  they  were  o.nly  gradually  evolved  into 
distinct  bodies  of  organised  teaching.  Idie  tendencies  of  thought 
from  which  they  sprang  may  be  already  traced  in  the  later 
Upanishads.®  If  there  was  a  hidden  Braliman  in  unmonifcsted 
unity,  might  not  the  world  also  ’oe  regarded  as  an  undeveloped 
magnitude  before  it  received  the  impress  of  “  name  and  form,” 
the  difierentiation  of  genera  and  species?*  For  the  world  thus 

•  Translated  into  Chinese  between  a.1).  557  and  583. 

•  Cp.  Garbe,  SiimUtya  mid  Yoga  (1896),  in  Buhler’i  Grundriss,  p.  8. 
8ll^khya  is  derived  from  tank}, .yd,  ‘‘numlK-T,’'  but  the  application  of  the 
term  is  not  clear.  Garbe  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  a  nickname 
applied  to  “  thase  numerationists  ”  in  consequence  of  their  constant  use  of 
numerical  gi-oups.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  tliem,  as  the  numerical 
group.s  of  Buddhism  sulhcicntly  exemplify. 

•  So  does  Hopkins,  Tfie  Great  Ejiie,  p.  98,  though  not  on  that  iamciful 
ground.  Mr  K.  C.  Diitt,  Civiluaiion  in  Anciait  India,  ii.  (1889),  ingeniously 
compares  Kapila  and  Buddlia  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  “the  roan  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  man  of  feeling.”  Prof.  Berriedale  Keith,  Tht  Sdiiikhya 
Sy-dem  (Heritage  of  India  seriejs,  1918),  p.  8,  points  out  that  he  is  first 
engendered  out  of  the  highest  Bruhrnau  in  (Vsfdpi*.  Up.,  ▼.  2  (cp.  SUB,  iv. 
p.  255,  where  Kapila  is  transIaU-d  by  Max  Muller  as  an  idjective,  “fiery*  ; 
see  his  discussion  of  the,  ver.se,  ibid.,  p.  xl). 

‘  Mbh.,  iii.  47,  18  ;  xii.  341,  67  ;  L  75,  5-7.  »  xii.  350,  72. 

®  Cp.  Oldeuberg,  Lehre  der  IJpanithaden  (1915),  p.  202  ff. 

’  The  universe  as  avydkixta,  UTdiod-Ar,  Up.,  ».  4,  7  :  8 BE,  iv.  p.  87. 
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imagined,  no  longer  made  up  of  earth  and  sky,  of  waters  and 
winds,  of  fire  and  sun  and  star,  a  new  name  was  needed,  and 
two  fresh  terms  came  into  use,  Pradhdna  and  Prakriti}  Of 
these  the  second  took  its  place  in  the  Sankhyan  scheme  as  the 
primeval  matter,  etenial,  vast,  formless,  indeterminate.  Already 
in  the  Ka^ha  Upanishad  (believed  to  be  the  earliest  in  verse) 
the  Undeveloped  {avyakta)  stands  at  the  top  of  an  evolutionary 
series  on  the  plane  of  matter ;  beneath  it  is  “  the  Great  ” ; 
beneath  “the  Great”  is  the  intellect  {huddhi)\  beneath  the 
intellect  is  the  mind  (wan/w) ;  beneath  the  mind  are  objects ; 
beneath  objects  are  the  senses.'^  These  provide  the  field  of 
our  immediate  experience.  Here  are  the  stages  by  which  the 
Sankhya  will  conduct  the  great  transition  from  the  Unmani¬ 
fested  Prakriti  to  the  scene  we  know.®  The  Upanishads, 
indeed,  still  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  all-pervading 
Purusha,  the  Universal  S“lf.  But  here  the  Sankhya  strikes 
out  a  new  path  in  vigorous  reaction  against  the  teachers  of 
the  Brahman. 

Like  Buddhism,  it  accepted  with  full  conviction  the  doctrine 
of  the  Deed,  the  process  of  the  mnimra,  and  the  need  of  final 
release.  Like  the  Brahman  philosophy  and  Buddhism  no  less, 
it  was  forced  to  give  some  account  of  the  world  and  the  soul. 
It  had  to  explain  the  powers  of  man,  the  arena  of  his  existence, 
the  cause  of  his  appearance  in  it,  and  the  method  of  his  escape 
from  it.  But  against  the  absolute  idealism  of  Yajiiavalkya 
and  the  empirical  idealism  of  Gotaraa,  it  affirmed  the  reality 
of  Prakriti,  and  threw  the  whole  evolution  both  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  human  being  on  to  its  agency.  It  is  true  that  this 
was  no  common  materialism.  The  Sankhya  still  recognised  an 
element  of  Spirit  {Purmha),  and  was  fundamentally  dualist. 
But  Purusha  was  no  unity,  mysteriously  transforming  itself  into 
the  variety  of  the  world.  It  was  an  infinite  multiplicity,  en- 


>  Pradhdna,  in  ^wU^v.  Up.,  i.  10 ;  vi.  16  ;  Maitr.  Up.,  vi,  10 ;  Prahiiti, 
^vftdfv.  Up.,  iv.  10 ;  Maitr.  Up.,  vi.  10  ;  freipient  in  the  Bhagavad  Oitd.. 

>  iii.  10,  11,  cp.  vi.  7-8  ;  Cvet.  Up.,  i.  8  ;  Maitr.  Up.,  vi.  10,  22  ;  cp.  ii.  7 
(SBE,  XV.  p.  295). 

®  Deusaen,  Philot.  of  the  Upai%i»had$  (1906),  points  out  that  they  represent 
the  sanie  order  aa  the  return  into  the  primeval  being,  only  in  a  reverse 
direction. 
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tangled  in  Prakriti,  dowered  with  no  creative  might,  and  only 
needed  as  an  element  in  our  personality  to  illumine  the  mental 
processes  which  were  the  outcome  of  the  physical  organisation. 
How  the  original  all-pervading  Purusha  was  thus  broken  up 
into  an  innumerable  plurality  it  is  difficult  to  understand ;  it 
is  possible  that  in  this  respect  Siinkhyan  tliought  is  not  so 
much  a  reaction  against  a  philosophical  principle  as  a  survival 
of  primitive  amimism.  OlcSenberg  has  suggestivel)'  pointed  out 
the  difference  in  the  grammatical  usage  of  the  terms  Atman  and 
Purusha.  The  Atman  as  a  principle  of  life  and  light  is  firmly 
united  with  the  being  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  genitive  aise. 
The  Purusha  dwells  in  the  body  (the  locative  case),  which  it 
can  leave.  This  term  was  therefore  more  appropriate  to 
emphasise  its  separation  from  Nature  and  indicate  its  inde¬ 
pendent  existence.^ 

The  eternal  dualism  of  the  Sankhya  is  founded  on  a  principle 
— recognised  by  other  systems  of  thought  but  variously  applied 
— known  as  sat-lcarija-vada,  “  existence-effect-doctrine.**  All 
schools  were  practically  agreed  that  there  was  a  necessary 
relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  but  they  differed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  effect,  and  consequently  as  to  the  character  of 
the  cause.^  Tl  le  Sankhyan  teaching,  emphasising  the  reality  of 
the  external  world,  declai-ed  that  as  a  product  it  must  contain 
the  same  substance  as  that  out  of  which  it  <ame.  The  effect 
was  really  inherent  in  the  cause.  Form,  condition,  arrangement 
might  all  change,  but  the  actual  stuff  remained.  Trace  this 
back  through  modification  after  modification,  you  can  never 
reach  a  beginning.  The  primeval  matter  was  indestructible, 
and  as  it  could  never  jxirish,  so  it  could  never  have  been  created ; 
it  had  no  origin,  it  was  eternal.  No  God,  therefore,  was  needed 
to  produce  it  as  its  efficient  cause ;  no  Brahman  was  required 
as  its  material  cause ;  nor  was  it,  as  heretics  taught,  uncaused.* 

*  Lehre  der  Vpanishaden,  p.  224. 

*  Cp.  Satish  Chandra  Banerji,  SdiMiya  Philotophy  (Calcutta,  1898X  in 
exposition  of  the  ninth  Kdril.d,  p.  53. 

^  See  the  SilAlchya-Tattva-Kaumudi,  the  earliest  commentary  on  the 
hdrihts,  hy  Viich.i:q)ali-Mi^ra  (about  A. t).  1100-11 33),  tr.  Oarbe,  Alhandlungen 
der  i'hilos.-Philoloij.  Clatte  tier  Kiitiiijl.  Bayer.  Akad.,  y.ix.  (1832),  on  Kdrilal, 
.  6G,  p.  G15.  Cp.  Banerji,  Aiiikh.  Phil.,  p.  255  ;  Sarva-Dar^ana-Satpgraha, 
p.  224  ;  2'he  &lukhya  Aphoriitiu  (i.e.  Sutras),  tr.  Baliaatyne  (ed.  3,  1685), 
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If  it  had  no  cause,  it  must  either  exist  absolutely  (for  ever 
unalterable,  whereas  we  see  it  undergoing  perpetual  modifi¬ 
cation),  or  it  could  not  exist  at  all.  It  ainnot  have  Brahman 
as  its  material  cause,  because  the  power  of  mind  cannot  be 
subject  to  any  change  (spirit  cannot  be  transformed  into 
matter).  And  it  is  not  brought  forth  from  its  primeval  un- 
differentiatetl  state  under  God’s  guidance,  for  the  Eternal 
and  Immutable  cannot  oc/,  and  no  one  who  never  does  any¬ 
thing  can  be  a  guide,  just  as  an  inactive  carpenter  uses  no 
tool.  To  what,  then,  was  the  evolution  of  Prakriti  due, 
and  what  did  it  produce?  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  lies  in  the  doctrine  which  goes  sounding  on  in  poetry 
and  philosophy  and  law  ^  for  so  many  centuries — the  doctrine 
of  the  “  Three  Strands  ”  (gunas),  out  of  which  the  gi*eat  world- 
rope  was  twisted. 

Far,  far  back  in  early  speculation  the  material  world  had  been 
ascribed  to  a  combination  of  warmth,  water,  and  food.-  “  The 
lotus-flower  of  nine  doors,”  the  human  body,  was  described  in  the 
Atharva  Veda  as  “covered  with  three  strands”  (gunas).^  The 
nature  of  these  “  strands  ”  is  not  exemplified,  and  their  names 
first  meet  us  as  a  trio  in  the  Epic,  Sattva  (“being”  or  “good¬ 
ness  ”), (commonly  undeistood  as  “passion”),^  and  Tamos 
(“darkness”  or  “gloom”).  They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  impalpable 
energies  or  potencies,  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  Prakriti ;  and  on 
the  other  they  tend  to  become  its  actual  constituents,  with  a 
substantial  character  of  their  own.  Inasmuch  as  the  significant 
field  of  their  operation  is  human  nature,  they  have  an  especially 

i.  92 ;  Aniruddha's  Cominentary,  tr.  Garbe  (Calcutta,  1892),  p.  63.  The 
Stitras  are  content  to  lay  stress  on  the  absence  of  proof  of  Ijvara’s  existence, 
t.g.  I  92,  93  ;  v.  1-12. 

>  Cp.  Manu,  lii.  24-52,  85,  106;  Institutes  of  Vishnu,  xix-xxii,  xcvi- 
xcviL 

*  Ckhandog.  Up.,  vi.  2  :  SBE,  I  p.  93  f.  Cp.  Oldenberg,  Lehre  der  Up., 
p.  214  f.,  for  this  and  other  groups  of  three. 

*  X.  8,  43,  tr.  Whitney  and  Lannian.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  thread  or 
•trand  of  a  cord  or  rope. 

*  Applied  in  the  liig  Veda  to  the  atmosphere  with  its  clouds  and  mists  ; 
then  to  dirt  or  impurity ;  and  again,  perhaps  from  the  mobile  character 
of  the  air  in  which  it  was  aaid  to  predominate,  it  acquired  the  meaning  of 
activity. 
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ethical  significance,  and  stand  for  different  types  of  disposition.* 
In  the  Unmanifest  their  power  is  latent  Poised  in  equilibrium, 
they  abide  inactive.  But  at  length  it  becomes  time  for  them 
to  stir,  for  even  Prukriti  (it  will  be  seen)  feels  an  inscrutable 
impulse  to  production,  and  step  by  step  out  of  the  formless 
mass  a  world  of  conscious  beings  is  evolvt'd.  First  to  appejir  is 
the  subtle  principle  known  os  “the  Great."*  It  is  identified 
with  Biiddht  or  “  Intelligence,"  conceived,  however,  as  a  cosmic 
principle  of  Matter.  From  this  issues  another  attenuated 
medium,  subtle,  invisible,  but  still  material,  Jham-kara,  liter¬ 
ally  “  I-makirig,"  the  basis  of  future  consciousness  in  living  uiau.* 
Hence  come  a  series  of  subtle  essences  (bluias)  of  sound,  form, 
touch,  taste,  smell,  followed  by  five  corresponding  elements  of 
ether,  light,  earth,  water,  and  air.  For  the  human  personality 
five  organs  of  action  are  provided,*  and  five  of  sensation;  these 
are  co-ordinated  by  inanas^  which  stands  twenty-fourth  in  the 
series  beginniing  with  the  Unmanifest.  These  twenty-four  l>ear 
the  name  of  tativas  (literally  “  thatnesses  ").  They  all  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  Nature;  they  are  its  modifications;  they  share 
its  character;  they  are  the  products  of  its  AwAcfro,  or  “ field.” 
Buddhi  and  Aham-kara  are  functions  of  matter  not  yet  indi¬ 
vidualised  ;  but  under  the  Law  of  the  Deed  they  generate  first 
of  all  a  kind  of  subtle  body,  and  then  the  actual  frame  of  man 
or  god  or  demon  in  its  proper  sphere.  Psychologically  all  the 
processes  of  .sensation,  perception,  thought,  emotion,  and  will 
arc  material  pioce.s.ses,  conditioned  by  Prakriti  and  Karma,  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  the  entire  scheme. 

Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  the  eternal  Purusha,  and  what 

'  See  tv/o  lists  of  the  manifestations  of  Rajat  ami  Tarnat,  in  Maitr. 
Up.,  iii.  5  :  SUE,  xv.  p.  298  ;  as  men  can  light  thousands  of  lamps  from  a 
eingle  lamp  (a  favourite  illustration),  so  Nature  multiplies  the  gmiat  into 
thousands  of  objects.  Their  characteristics  are  then  described  as  affecting 
hiuuan  nature,  e.g.  Mhh.,  xii.  314, 6  If.,  316,  6  ff.  On  the  Saiilchyan  interpre¬ 
tation  of  (^'vettirv.  Up.,  iv.  5,  see  (^aiikara’s  criticism,  on  the  VediinUi-SiUras, 
i  4,  8 :  SUE,  xxxiv.  p.  2.63. 

*  Among  many  pawages,  cp.  Mih.,  xii.  311, 16  ff.  ;  312,  7  If. ;  308  reverses 
the  onlcr  ;  on  their  connection  with  Voga,  see  below,  p.  213. 

^  This ha.s analogies  with  the  cosmic  “  miud-stulf  "of  aome  modem  writers 
which  is  sul)senuently  ditferentiated  into  sej>arate  personalities. 

*  Voice,  hands,  feet,  and  the  organ#  of  excretion  and  generation. 
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are  its  powers  ?  Nature  has  caught  it  somehow  in  her  web.  It 
is  immersed  in  the  samsdra,  and  it  is  actually  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  evolutionary  series  to  set  it  free.  Lodged  in  their  several 
individualities,  the  Purushas  are  the  silent  spectators  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  physical  organism  with  which  they  are  temporarily 
connected.  The  soul  is  a  twenty-fifth  tattva ;  it  is  the  “  field- 
knower”  (kshetra-jila) :  it  does  not  govern,  suggest,  impel  or 
restrain,  for  the  whole  moral  life  is  vested  in  a  subtle  or  internal 
body  which  6u:companies  the  soul  from  birth  to  birth ;  its  char¬ 
acter  is  light,  and  its  function  is  to  bring  the  products  of  the 
evolutionary  chain  into  self-consciousness,  and  illuminate  the 
whole  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  apprehension  of  that  knowledge  which  will  finally  secure 
its  everlasting  release. 

In  such  an  interpretation  of  the  world  there  was  no  place  for 
God.  The  Epic  frankly  recognises  that  the  Sankhyan  teaching 
was  anifvara,  godless  or  atheistic.^  Yet  it  did  not,  like 
Buddhism,  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  or  wholly 
reject  the  practice  of  sacrifice.  Kapila,  indeed,  when  King 
Nahusha  was  about  to  kill  a  cow  in  honour  of  a  visit  from 
Tvashtri,*  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “Alas,  ye  Vedas,”  and  drew 
down  upon  himself  a  reproof  from  a  sage  who  promptly  entered 
the  cow,  and  through  its  lips  vindicated  the  ritual  of  sacrifice.® 
The  Sankliya  secured  recognition  as  orthodox  by  partial  com¬ 
promise  with  ceremonial  duty.^  But  the  commentators  were 
not  afraid  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  philosophy.  The 
whole  world  groaned  under  the  threefold  pain ;  internal,  from 
pain  of  body  and  distress  of  mind  ;  pain  from  external  causes, 
cold,  heat,  wind,  and  rain,  mosquitoes,  snakes,  or  tigers;  pain 
from  supernatural  powers,  whether  gods,  planets,  or  demons, 
i^vara  Krishna  opens  his  verses  with  the  statement  that  their 
attacks  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  their  removal. 

»  :cii.  302„  3. 

»  One  of  the  builders  of  the  universe,  in  the  Rig  Veda. 

»  Mbh.,  xii.  268,  6  H 

•  lAter  speculation,  I  believe,  hit  on  the  happy  justification  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  ahimtd  or  “non-injury,"  which  forbade  all  animal 
slaughter,  by  suggesting  tliat  victims  so  killed  in  accordance  with  Vedic 
demands  went  straight  to  heaven  and  were  reborn  in  deva-worlds  suited  to 
the  merit  acquired  by  their  loss  of  life. 
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The  later  Sutras  declare  emphatically  that  the  complete  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  threefold  pain  is  the  complete  end  of  man.^  'Fhe 
universality  of  suffering,  and  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  it 
with  the  goodness  of  God,  formed  the  basis  of  a  serious  criticism 
by  Vachaspati-Mi9ra  in  his  commentary  on  A'arika  57.*  Every 
conscious  act,  it  is  laid  down,  is  conditioned  either  by  an  egoistic 
purpose,  or  by  compassion  or  goodwill,  an  altruistic  purpose. 
The  first  motive  cannot  have  led  to  creation,  for  a  God  of 
perfect  bliss  could  have  no  personal  want  imjielling  him  to  bring 
a  universe  to  birth.  The  motive  of  kindness  is  equally  excluded- 
Before  the  start  of  the  evolutionary  movement  the  external 
souls  were  not  exposed  to  any  pain.  No  physical  bodies,  no 
senses  within,  no  objects  without,  had  yel;  arisen  to  produce 
.suffering  by  their  interaction.  There  was  nothing  from  which 
.souls  needed  deliverance ;  no  pity  could  improve  their  lot.  If 
after  creation  God  looked  compassionately  on  their  sufferings, 
the  argument  moves  in  a  vicious  circle.  He  produces  tlie 
world  out  of  goodwill,  and  then  is  filled  w  ith  tenderness  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  condition  of  souls  is  s':*  much  worse  than 
before ;  a  God  moved  by  goodwill  would  have  created  only 
happy  creatures.^  If  it  is  asserted  that  difl'erences  of  conduct 
require  a  God  to  adjust  the  issue,  to  recompense  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked,  the  reply  is  simple.  Tlae  operative  energy 
of  merit  and  guilt  needs  nO’  external  agent  to  give  them  efficiency. 
The  Law  of  the  Deed  is  thus  a  kind  of  self-acting  jMjwer.  No 
explanation  is  sought  or  given  ;  it  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  the 
moral  life  for  the  Sunkhyan  as  for  the  Buddhist.  So  firmly 
fixed  was  it  in  Indian  thought,  that  the  invf>cation  of  an  om¬ 
niscient  God  to  “render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works” 
was  resented  as  a  gross  interference  with  the  pnnciple  of  “  moral 
causation.”  Moreover,  if  God  had  made  creatures  so  that  they 
wrought  evil  deeds,  he  was  reeJly  responsible  for  their  com¬ 
mission-  And  lastly,  God  must  either  be  “  liberated  ”  or 
“bound.”  If  the  first,  he  was  pure  spirit,  without  body  or 

*  Kdrilai  1  ;  Sfitra,  i.  1.  To  the  three  onfinary  human  aims,  Morality, 
Wealth,  and  Pleasure  (ante,  p.  160),  is  now  added  a  fourth,  Mofuha,  or  final 
liberatioru 

Garbe,  Abliamllungen,  etc.,  p.  616. 

*  Cp.  the  Snrva-Dar^ana-Saijigraha,  p.  228. 
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inner  organs,  free  from  the  gunasy  without  desire  or  will,  a  pure 
intelligenos^  without  motive  for  the  production  or  guidance  of 
a  world.  And  if  bound,  he  would  belong  to  the  samsdra,  and 
would  be  entangled  in  all  its  perils  and  weaknesses ;  unfit,  in 
consequen<»,  for  the  lofty  functions  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
And  if  the  Theist  replied  that  God  belonged  to  neither  category, 
but  transcended  both,  the  philosopher  retorted  that  there  was 
'no  longer  any  common  ground  of  argument. 

Such  was  the  Sankhyan  reply  to  the  critic  who  pointed  out 
that  the  evolutionary  process  contained  after  all  an  implied 
principle  of  rationality.  No  cause  was  specified  to  account  for 
the  original  entanglement  of  the  eternal  souls,  once  free,  in  the 
equally  eternal  Prakriti.  But  the  great  Development  was  not, 
after  all,  without  a  meaning.  It  was  an  eifbrt  (arambha)  not 
for  its  own  benefit  but  for  another’s ;  it  sought  the  deliverance 
of  each  individual  soul.^  The  method  of  deliverance  is  the 
attainment  of  perfect  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
difference  betw'een  Prakriti  and  Purusha.  For  this  end  is  the 
whole  physical  basis  of  consciousness  provided,  and  its  illumina¬ 
tion  by  Purusha  secured.  But  such  a  process,  it  was  argued, 
revealed  an  aim  of  reason ;  the  purpose  was  unintelligible 
without  a  Guide.  Not  so,  the  philosopher  would  reply; 
Nature  may  act  unconsciously  for  the  benefit  of  another,  just 
as  the  cow  for  the  sake  of  her  calf  produces  milk.  The  illus¬ 
tration  upheld  the  argument  for  centuries,*  and  sufficed  to 
support  the  hope  of  universal  salvation.  But  if,  like  human 
beings  engaged  in  action  to  satisfy  their  desires,  the  Unmani¬ 
fested  sought  to  set  every  soul  free,  what  would  happen  when 
its  work  was  done  ?  When  the  food  is  ready,  it  was  said,  the 
labour  of  the  cook  is  ended.  When  the  play  is  over,  the 
dancers  retire.*  As  soon  as  the  occupant  of  the  body  can  say 
“I  am  not,  nothing  is  mine,  there  is  no  ego,”^  the  world  of 

*  Kdrikd  66,  cp.  the  Sutras,  l)ook  ii. 

*  Kdrikd  67  ;  Sutras,  iL  .37 ;  Aniruddha  on  ii.  1  adds  that  trees 
without  intelligence  jiroduce  useful  fruits.  So,  after  all,  Prakriti  produces 
beings  who  are  bound  to  sutfer  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
extiicating  themselves ! 

^  Kdrikds  68,  69  ;  Sdtras,  iii.  63. 

*  Kdrikd  64. 
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sente  htis  been  overcome,  and  the  soul  is  once  more  free.  Tl>e 
consummation,  when  this  is  to  be  reached  by  all  the  inHnite 
number  of  Purushas,  would  seem,  to  be  immeasurably  distant; 
and  the  release  of  Prakriti  from  her  continuous  rhythm  U 
indefinitely  delayed.  The  eternal  souls,  as  they  have  been  fur 
ever  passing  into  the  entanglement  of  matter,  so  they  are  for 
ever  extricating  themselves  by  the  Path  of  Knowledge.  At 
length  they  will  be  emancipated  from  every  tie  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  From  the  theatre  of  the  universe  when  Nature’s  part  U 
finished,  all  will  relapse  into  tlie  Unde\eloped.  The  Punwhaa, 
seers  with  nothing  to  look  at,  mirrors  with  nothing  to  reflect,^ 
will  subsist  in  lasting  isolation  *  as  pure  intelligences  in  tlie 
timeless  void,  thinking  of  nothing  and  not  even  knowing  that 
they  are  doing  so. 

Ill 

Beside  the  Sankhya,  which  was  still  the  subject  of  active 
study  in  the  sixteentli  century,  Kautilyu  and  the  Epic  place 
the  Yoga.®  'J’he  Epic,  indeed,  presents  it  as  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  ^’ukra  had  lieen  its  teacher  among  the  Devaa.* 
Vishnu  was  its  lord,  nay,  he  was  himself  Yoga  and  the  gtiide  of 
Yoga-knowei-s.®  ^)iva  must,  of  course,  be  credited  with  it  too, 
he  is  the  giver  of  the  profit  of  Sankhya  and  Yoga;  he  is 
ec]uated  with  the  Most  High  Brahman,  the  goal  of  both 
Sankhyas  and  Yogins.®  The  Ikjginuiugs  of  the  ascetic  practicea 
which  were  wrought  into  the  formal  disciplines  of  Yoga  may 
be  traced  far  back  beyond  Buddliisin.’  They  belonged  origi¬ 
nally  to  the  order  of  fasts  and  mortifications  by  which  the 
medicine-man  and  the  seer  apparently  acquire  superior  power. 
Solitary  meditation,  suppression  of  appetite,  control  of  breath, 

‘  Oldenberg,  Lthre  der  Up.,  p.  256. 

®  Kaivahja,  the  condition  of  the  kevaltii,  completely  deCvched  from  all 
contact  with  matter,  and  hence  uuaH’eetod  hy  modilicatione  of  feeling. 

*  The  Briihinau  (^’aunaka  instructs  Yudhishthir*  in  bulb,  iii.  2,  14,  So 
aloo  the  gvetu^-v.  Up.,  vi.  13  :  HL’E,  xv.  p.  2G4.  ’ 

*  i.  06,  43. 

‘  vi.  05,  62  ;  07,  23  ;  xiil  149,  16.  As  Krishna,  vi.  35,  4  OUU) ; 

xii.  52,  4. 

.  «  xiii.  14,  194  ;  16,  25,  ijafi. 

^  Cp.  SGnart,  UIJU  (1990),  xliL  p.  346. 
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rigidity  of  posture,  the  cultivation  of  the  sacred  trance — these 
had  been  long  in  vogue  when  Gotama  first  resorted  to  two 
distinguished  teachers  of  the  art,  l)efore  he  began  to  teach  the 
method  of  the  Noble  Path,  The  adepts  already  claimed  the 
possession  of  mysterious  gifts.  They  could  multiply  their 
persons  or  become  one  again ;  vanish  and  reappear ;  pass 
through  walls  or  mountains ;  walk  upon  water;  fiy  through  the 
air ;  touch  sun  and  moon ;  and  even  ascend  to  the  heaven  of 
Brahma,*  In  the  Epic  these  pretensions  appear  in  forms  yet 
more  extravagant.  The  Bhagavad  Gita  exhibits  the  higher 
philosophical  and  religious  character  which  gained  for  it  the 
title  Yoga-^'astra  (Scripture),  The  description  of  the  ascetic 
in  Manu  (vi,)  contains  many  characteristic  touches  {e.g.  49,  65, 
72,  7S),  and  the  Vishnu  Smriti  points  in  the  same  direction 
(xcvi,  24),  But  the  first  formal  exposition  only  meets  us  in  the 
Sutras  ascribed  to  Patanjali,  formerly  identified  with  the 
grammarian  of  that  name  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.c.  Prof,  Jacobi,  however,  has  shown  good  reason  for  placing 
these  Aphorisms  at  a  much  later  date,  probably  not  far  from 
lyvara  Krishna,  who  first  threw  the  Sankhyan  principles  into 
poetic  form.  They  show,  in  his  view,  the  influence  of  advanced 
Buddliist  s|)eculation,  and  are  not  older  than  a.d,  450.*  A 
gentle  stream  of  commentarial  literature  flowed  on  through 
subsequent  centuries,  Vyasa  is  placed  in  the  seventh,  Bhoja 
in  the  eleventh,  and  Vacaspati-Mi^ra  (who  founded  his  ex¬ 
position  on  Vy^)  in  the  twelfth.®  The  learned  Mohammedan 
Alberuni,  writing  about  1030,  quotes  both  Sankhyan  and 

'  Thus  in  Dialogues,  i.  pp.  88,  277.  A  strange  list  of  ascetic  practices 
occurs  in  the  Kasaapa-Sihanada  Sutta,  ibid.,  p.  227.  In  Digha  Nikdya, 
XXV.  9  If.  (vol.  iii.  p,  42)  Gotama  passes  some  caustic  criticisms  on  the 
behaviour  of  such  devotees. 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1911,  p.  29.  Cp.  Berriedale 
Keith,  The  Sdmkhya  System,  p.  57. 

*  The  Sutras  with  the  commentaries  of  Vyiusa  and  Viicaspati-Mi^ra  were 
published  in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus  (1910),  transl.  Rama  Prasada. 
Dr  Rajendralula  Midra  had  already  translated  the  Sutras  and  added 
abundant  notes  from  Bhoja  in  tlie  Bibliotheca  Indica  (1883).  Modern  dis¬ 
cussions  will  be  found  in  Qarlje’s  Sdijikhya  and  Yoga  (1896)  ;  Max  Muller, 
Six  iS’y.i<«m«(1899)  ;  Deussen,  Phil,  cf  the  [/paniilwids  (1906),  p.  382  ;  Tuxeu, 
Yoga  (Copenhagen,  1911). 
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Yoga  works,  though  they  cannot  be  identified  with  any  suniv* 
ing  texts,^ 

The  poets  of  the  Epic  represent  the  Yoga  and  the  Sankhya 
substantially  identical.  It  is  true  that  in  a  moment  of  frankness 
it  is  affirmed  that  a  Sankhyan  who  does  not  believe  in  God 
(anl^vara)  cannot  expect  to  obtain  final  deliverance,  but  it  is 
immediately  added  that  there  are  wise  men  in  both  systems.* 
In  the  discourses  of  the  venerable  RIshi  Yajfiavalkya  it  is  laid 
down  that  only  the  undiscerning  suppose  them  to  be  different; 
they  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same.*  This  is  not  due  to 
indifference  concerning  the  recognition  or  the  denial  of  a  Being 
who  may  bear  the  great  name  of  God,  but  to  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  raise  the  Sankhyan  agnosticism  to  the  theistic  le\el. 
Both  teachings  accept  the  authority  of  the  Vedas;  both  rest  on 
the  same  eternal  dualism  of  Prakriti  and  Purusha ;  both  mourn 
the  entanglement  of  the  soul  in  matter,  involving  the  possibility 
of  millions  and  millions  of  successive  births  ;  both  give  the  same 
account  of  the  cosmic  process;  both  recommend  the  same 
morals  and  blame  the  same  faults;*  both  aspire  after  ultimate 
liberation.  The  pessimism  of  the  Yoga  is  perhaps  more 
gloomy ;  the  evils  of  body  and  mind,  are  painted  in  darker 
colours.®  Well  may  the  Purusha  lament  its  folly  in  allowing 
itself  to  be  caught  by  Prakriti  like  a  fish  in  a  net ;  here  is  a 
confession  of  a  primeval  fall,  “The  fault  was  mine.”*  When 
Jaiglshavya  had  attained  the  saving  knowledge,  the  bles.sed 
Avatya  inquired  whether  in  the  ten  great  World-Ages  through 
which  he  had  passed — in  hells,  in  the  bodits  of  animals,  among 

*  Alberuni's  India,  tr.  Sachau  (1888),  i.  pp.  27,  30.  Yoga  ia  inclodwl  in 
Madhava’s  Burvey  in  the  foxirteenth  ceatury.  A  modern  Hindu  view  will 
be  found  in  Dvivedi’s  translation.  The  Yoga  Sulra  of  Patanjali  (18&0) ;  and 
an  edificAtory  expobition  in  Edja  Yoga  (1899,  New  York)  by  the  late 
Sviiini  Vivekunanda. 

»  xii.  301,3. 

’  xii.  317,  3  f.  Cp.  306,  19  ;  308,  44  ;  311,  8. 

*  xii.  301,  9  ;  240,  4  ;  302,  54  f. 

*  Cp.  the  story  of  King  Bnliadratha,  Maitr.  Up.,  i.  1,  8  8BE.,  U. 

p.  287  f.,  who  stood  in  the  forest  with  uplifted  hands  facing  the  tun,  per¬ 
forming  the  h 'ghost  tapat. 

,  '*  Aparddlio  hg  atjai/i  mama,  liL  308,  33.  This  ia,  of  course,  tro*  of 
Purusha.  Cp.  Origon’s  view  of  the  original  equality  of  all  souls,  tlieir 
descent  from  the  world  of  light  through  some  kind  of  transgression. 
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men,  and  the  Deva-worlds — he  had  experienced  the  larger 
quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain  ?  The  reply  was  unhesitating : 

All  ray  experience  has  been  only  pain.”^ 

The  Y  oga,  then,  starts  from  the  Sankbyan  scheme  of  evolution.® 
But  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  twenty-fourth  Tattva,  and  added 
the  Purusha  as  twenty-fifth  to  the  bodily  frame,  it  does  not 
stop  there.  The  Sdnkhyan  teachers,  indeed,  recognised  nothing 
higher.®  But  Yoga  advanced  to  a  twenty-sixth,  a  Highest 
Purusha  in  eternal  freedom,  the  guide  and  helper  of  those  who 
were  battling  with  the  storms  of  life  upon  the  ocean  of  trans¬ 
migration.  Here  is  I<jvara,  the  Yogin’s  God,  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  Brahman ;  and  sometimes  unexpectedly 
identified  with  the  individual  Purusha,  the  Saiikhyan  twenty- 
fifth.  Thus  it  is  affirmed  that  both  philosophiesi  recognise  the 
Supreme,  free  from  all  contact  with  the  gunas  (aguna, 
nirguna),  an  Eternal  Ruler,'*  the  Twenty-fifth.  Or  he  is  the 
One  and  Indestructible,  to  whom  another  school  of  piety  may 
give  the  name  of  Vishnu.®  By  such  interpretations  diversities 
were  harmonised  and  seeming  oppositions  were  conciliated. 
What,  then,  was  the  real  ground  of  distinction  between  the  two, 
and  what  causes  led  to  the  theistic  development  of  Yoga 

The  Epic  emphasises  the  characteristic  of  Sankhya  as  a  way 
of  knowledge;  the  object  of  Yoga  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
higher  insight.  The  method  of  the  one  is  severely  intellectual ; 
that  of  the  other  is  a  practical  discipline.  The  Sankhyan 
knowledge  is  founded  on  the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures ;  ’ 
it  is  imperishably  firm,  it  is  eternal  Brahman!®  Yoga,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeks  for  the  actual  vision  of  the  Most  High,  as  the 
means  of  realising  the  true  nature  of  the  soul.  It  aspires  after 
the  same  direct  apprehension  of  supreme  spiritual  Reality  which 
the  senses  supply  in  the  material  world.®  For  this  end  all 
bodily  functions  must  be  rigidly  controlled.  An  early  sketch 

•  Vyfaa  on  Sutr.  hi.  18.  *  xii.  23(5j  28-40.  ®  xii.  307,  41. 

•  xii.  306,  31-33,  nityam,  adhuhtdtdram.  Cp.  308,  7  ;  307,  44. 

i  xii.  .303,  19,  38  f. 

•  The  later  terms  are  well  known  :  Sankhya  is  ninyvara  ;  Yoga  is 
s^fvara  (*a-ifi'ara). 

»  xii.  301,  4,  7  ;  302,  108.  “  xii  302,  101. 

•  Pnityaksha,  xii  301,  7  j  “before  the  eye.” 
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depicts  the  aspirant  as  seated  tranquilly  in  some  lerel  place 
amid  trees  and  streams,  free  from  stones  and  dust,  with  a  <»▼€ 
for  shelter  near  at  hand,  lliere  he  bolds  his  body  erect,  and 
learns  to  suppress  his  breathing  and  subdue  every  wandering 
thought.'  The  accepted  meaning  of  Yoga,  “concentration,** 
expresses  the  endeavour  afl;er  complete  mastery  over  every  form 
of  external  and  internal  activity.  All  sensual  pleasure  must  of 
course  be  absolutely  renounced ;  diet  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms ;  and  sleep  curtailed  within  the  strictei  t  limits.*  The 
professors  of  Yoga  worked  out  various  detsJls  of  personal 
practice ;  they  all  were  directed  to  one  end — the  achievement  of 
the  sacred  vision.^  Sitting  in  silence  “  like  a  piece  of  wood,** 
the  Yogin  first  withdraws  his  attention  from  all  outward  things, 
till  sensation  troubles  him  no  more.  'Alien  it  is  the  turii  of  the 
unstable  mind,  which  flashes  out  from  control  like  lightning 
from  a  cloud,  or  moves  hither  and  thither  like  a  drop  of  water 
on  a  leaf.'  At  length  strange  forms  begin  to  appear  “ia 
Brahman”  before  the  inward  eye,  “  misty  smoke,  sun,  fire,  wind, 
fire-flies,  lightnings,  and  a  crystal  moon.”*  Such  are  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stages  of  the  practice,  which  ascends  through  higher 
and  higher  reaches  of  detacliment  from  all  external  mutter  till 
the  soul  can  joyously  recognise  the  Most  High  os  his  friend 
{buiidhu).  He  is  the  Infinite  Coinnide;  and  the  soul  enters  into 
mysterious  likeness  aud  unity  with  him.®  It  beholds  the 
Supreme,  and  having  seen  him  will  not  let  the  vision  go.' 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have  here  a  clue  to  the  theistic 
evolution  of  the  Yoga  scheme?  It  has  often  been  suggested 
that  l9vai-a  was  raised  into  supremacy  among  the  infinite  and 
eternal  Purushas  b}'  way  of  acvx>mmodation  to  the  popular 
theology.  Was  it  not  a  diplomatic  device  for  commending 

*  (^'velU^v.  Up.,  ii.  ,8  ff.;  SBE,  xv.  p.  241. 

*  The  live  hindrances  of  Yogs  are  desire,  anger,  cupidity,  fear,  aud  sleep, 
lii,  240,  5  f. 

'  Prof.  Hopkins  h  is  devoted  a  remarkable  study  to  “  The  Yoga  Technique 
in  the  Great  Kpic,”  Journoi  of  American  Oriental  Societif,  xiii.  (10<)1), 
p.  338  If. 

'  xii.  195,  11,  12. 

*  ^vehh'v.  Up.,  ii.  11  :  SDK,  xv.  p.  242. 

-*  Eiimyam  ekatvam  dydto,  lii.  308,  27  f, 

'  Ibid.,  21  ;  cp.  210,  35.  • 
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the  godless  Sankhya  to  the  approval  of  those  to  whom  the 
traditional  Brahman  was  still  dear?  Another  explanation 
traces  the  process  along  the  path  of  religious  experience.  The 
toils  of  the  Yogin’s  discipline  were  severe ;  its  physical  hardships 
were  strenuous ;  its  moral  perils  were  grave.  Endurance  often 
flagged,  resolve  grew  faint,  and  in  the  quest  of  the  vision  the 
seeker  might  fail  and  lose  all  that  he  had  gained.  What  would 
sustain  him  but  the  strange  abnormal  powers  which  seemed  first 
to  flow  in  upon  him  from  without,  and  then  to  be  actually 
discovered  within  himself?  Tennyson  has  described  a  kind  of 
waking  trance  which  he  had  frequently  had  from  his  boyhood, 
when  alone. 

This  has  often  come  to  me  through  repeating  my  own  name  to 
myself  silently,  till,  all  at  once,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  intensity  of 
tlie  consciousness  of  individuality,  the  individuality  seemed  to 
resolve  and  fade  away  into  boundless  being,  and  this  not  a  confused 
state,  but  the  clearest  of  the  clearest,  the  surest  of  the  surest, 
where  death  was  an  almost  laughable  impossibility.”  ‘ 

Here  is  a  sprecimen  of  dhydna^  or  meditation,  which  set  the 
consciousness  at  liberty  from  all  bodily  restraint.  In  such 
adventures  all  kinds  of  images  and  impressions  seemed  borne 
in  upon  the  aspiring  soul,  awaking  responses  and  perceptions  of 
which  it  had  never  dreamed,  and  opening  prospects  into  spiritual 
realities  of  light  and  knowledge,  of  truth  and  purity  and  joy,  such 
as  belonged  to  boundless  and  eternal  Being,  unstained  by  any 
contact  with  the  world  of  ignorance  and  defilement.  Here  was, 
indeed,  no  Creator  of  the  universe,  no  Lord  of  earth  and  sky  ;  but 
here  was  a  Deliverer  from  darkness  and  infirmity  and  pain,  the 
Giver  of  enlightenment  and  the  Inspirer  of  strength.* 

Religion,  of  course,  turned  to  philosophy  to  justify  it  The 
other  Dar9anas  worked  out  their  schemes  with  proper  supports 
of  authority  and  reason  ;  Yoga  must  do  the  same.  All  the  six 
systems  of  philosophy  which  gained  orthodox  recognition  had 

•  Dated  7th  of  May  1874  ;  Waugh,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  (1893),  p.  192. 
The  poetical  veraion  will  be  found  in  the  “  Ancient  Sage.” 

*  A  modern  Hindu  writer,  Mr  Manilal  N.  Dvivedi,  The  Mdndilhjo- 
jjaniihad  (Bombay,  1894),  finda  it  “impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
Patanjali’a  God  was  a  mere  fiction,  invented  for  purjwaea  of  meditation, 
with  a  view  to  concentration  of  mind,”  lutrod.,  p.  viii. 
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their  pramanas^  their  standards  of  evidence*  their  sources  of 
knowledge  and  means  of  proofs  Patafijali  admitted  three  (i.  7), 
pratyaksha  or  perception,  anumdna  or  inference,  and  dganuu. 
The  natural  meaning  of  this  last  term  would  be  “scriptures,” 
i.e.  the  Vedtus  ;  but  the  commentators  generalised  the  application 
of  the  word  to  include  communicated  truth  derived  from  an 
dpta  or  competent  authority.*  On  this  triple  foundation  t9vara 
is  defined  (i.  24)  as  a  “distinct  Purusha,  untouchei  by  the 
residues  of  aflliction,  action  (karr/ia)  and  its  effecbi.’'  From 
what,  then,  is  I^vara  thus  distinguished.^  From  the  infinite 
multitude  of  other  Purushas,  and  from  the  world  of  Prakriti. 
He  is,  therefore,  free  from  all  bondage.  No  contact  with  matter 
has  exposed  him  to  ignorance  and  sulfering,  or  invohed  Itim  in 
desire,  with  its  consequent  action  and  its  inevitable  train  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  issues.  He  is  no  creator,  thinking 
out  the  universe  like  a  divine  Geometer;  he  has  in  no  way 
guided  Prakriti’s  evolution.  That  is  his  aspect  for  eternity  in 
sublime  detachment.  Vet  his  deity  consists  pre-eminently  in 
knowledge  and  the  power  of  action.  If  he  is  to  help  toiling 
souls  upon  the  upward  way  to  freedom  and  light,  he  must  in 
some  fashion  enter  their  wor'd  of  birth  and  death.  There 
Scripture  shows  him  as  the  Teacher  of  all  truth;*  there  ex¬ 
perience  apprehends  his  saving  power.  And  this  process  is  no 
less  constant  from  eternity.  He  condescends,  therefore,  on 
behalf  of  struggling  souls,  to  mingle  in  the  scene  of  chan  SC  by 
taking  on  himself  one  of  the  Thi  ee  Strands  (jiinas),  viz.  Sattva^ 
“goodness.”  Vficliaspati-Mi^ra  bravely  faces  the  difficulties 
which  this  hypothesis  involves.  No  passion  or  gloom,  the 
other  two  g-una-f,  can  affect  him ;  but  as  the  Yogin’s  whole 
mental  and  moral  life  is  a  function  of  matter,  even  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  Suttva  implicates  I^vara  to  some  extent  in  the  sphere  of 
ignorance.  But  this  surrender  of  his  infinite  knowledge  is  puitdy 

‘  Frcnuim,  froiu  the  rout  mif,  to  measure.  Cp.  Max  Mulltr,  Six  Sydemt^ 

p.  662. 

*  Literally,  “oue  who  haa  attained."  Cp.  RajendraluU  Mitra  in  loc., 

p.  11. 

’  Vuchaspati-Mi^ra  ineluJea  four  group*  of  religion*  authority,  Veda, 
Smriti,  Itihtisu,  and  Purfma,  and  finally  refers  to  Kapila,  an  incannUicn  of 
ViBlinu,  who  attained  the  eacred  knowledge  by  the  grace  of  Mahejvara,  juat 
as  he  was  born. 
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unselfish ;  it  consequently  lays  up  no  karma ;  he  is,  in  fact, 
untroubled  by  the  restraints  which  action  fixes  on  our  in¬ 
dividuality  ;  he  is  still  able  to  minister  to  the  purushas  who  are 
seeking  the  way  out.  He  has  but  disguised  himself  for  a 
while ;  at  the  G«»t  Dissolution,  when  Prakriti  relapses  into  its 
unmanifested  state,  his  veil  of  ignorance  is  laid  aside.  But  in 
preparation  for  the  next  development  he  resolves  to  take  upon 
himself  the  highest  Sattva  once  again.^  Accordingly,  when  the 
Three  Strsuids  begin  to  wind  their  coil  again,  the  process  is 
repeated.  The  same  purpose  adopts  the  same  method  with  the 
same  result.  A  quaint  illustration  explains  the  divine  readiness. 
Chaitra  •  resolves  overnight  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  the  next 
morning,  and  do<is  so  through  the  suspended  potency  of  his  de¬ 
termination.  So  i9vara  has  determined  that  when  Prakriti  begins 
a  fresh  evolution  and  the  Purushas  emerge  from  the  Undeveloped 
into  their  appropriate  bodies  under  the  I-aw  of  the  Deed,  he  will 
resume  the  character  of  Instructor  and  Guide,  and  subject  him¬ 
self  again  to  participation  in  the  mingled  experiences  of  men. 

This  solemn  design  to  “extricate  the  Purusluis  from  the 
aamsara  by  teaching  them  knowledge  and  righteousness”  rests 
on  his  omniscience.^  “In  him,”  it  is  aflirmed,  “the  seed  of 
omniscience  rises  above  all  limits”;  it  is  infinite.  The  argu¬ 
ment  assumes  tlxat  of  any  quantity  which  admits  of  degrees 
there  must  be  at  some  point  an  absolute  perfection.  In 
magnitude  at  one  end  of  the  scale  is  the  atom,  tiie  perfection  of 
the  small ;  at  the  other,  the  expanse  of  the  all-inclusive  heaven, 
the  perfection  of  the  great.  Similarly  in  the  field  of  knowledge 
and  character  there  must  be  a  lowest  and  a  highest — a  summit 
or  God  who  fully  realises  the  utmost  possible.  This  plea 
might,  indeed,  be  employed  to  justify  the  Buddha's  claim. 
But  we  8.re  warned  that  such  an  inference  (anumdna)  can  only 
establish  the  general  idea.  Its  application  must  be  left  to 
other  tests.  The  Buddhist  doctrine  might  wear  the  semblance 
of  authority,  but  its  principles  of  the  non-existence  of  the  soul 
and  the  momentary  nature  of  all  objects  contradicted  reason 

*  “  Maya  sattva-prakarbha  ujxuieya iti praiiidhauam  kritva,”  Vachaepaci- 
Mivra  in  Fatailjala  lutrdHi,  ed.  Bodas  (Bombay,  18^2),  p.  27. 

*  Chaitra  and  Maitra  are,  like  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

*  Sutra  i.  25,  with  Vyaaa’s  commentary,  and  Vivchaspati-Mi^ra’s  exposition. 
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and  must  be  rejected.  Scripture  was  the  true  source  of 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  progress  to  the  Highest  Good.  A 
world  full  of  pain  could  not  have  been  created  by  a  Being  of 
boundless  wisdom  and  compassion.  It  is  his  I>euc6cent  function 
to  provide  the  means  of  their  deliverance;  “he  is  able  by  his 
work  alone,”  writes  Bhojji,  “to  liberate  the  whole  world.”* 

The  Yogin  who  steadfastly  traversed  the  j>athway  to  Eman¬ 
cipation  gradually  attained  extraordinary  mastery  over  his  own 
person  and  the  world  around.  Tlie  Epic  already  reckons 
twenty-two  dill'erent  modes  of  control  over  the  breath;*  and 
great  Yogins  who  belong  to  tlie  Twice- Bom  in  the  first  three 
castes  can  roam  freely  through  earth  and  sky,  can  enter  the 
bodies  of  snakes  and  demons,  men  and  women,  and  even  pass 
into  the  greater  deities  like  Dhamm,  Vishnu,  and  Brahman 
himself,  and  issue  forth  from  them  at  will,*  So,  likewise,  can 
the  Devas  occupy  human  beinj^s.*  ^V^len  the  venerable  Blnshma 
died  at  last  upon  his  bed  of  arrows,  his  Yoga-power  enabled  his 
vital  breaths  to  {)ass  out  through  the  crown  of  his  head  and 
shoot  up  like  a  meteor  through  the  sky,  till  he  became  invuiblc, 
and  thus  “united  himself  with  Time.”*  In  the  language  of 
philosophy  this  was  the  consummation  of  detachment  fi'om  the 
sphere  of  ignorant.*e,  defilement,  and  pain.  Known  as  kaivaii/a^ 
“isolation,”  it  marked  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  process  of 
knowledge  which  rcleasenl  the  I'urusha  from  the  grip  of  Prukriti.* 
Its  immediate  antecedent  was  the  attainment  of  the  sacred 
trance  known  as  the  “  Cloud  of  Dharma  ”  (truth,  or  righteous¬ 
ness).’  In  the  language  of  religion  this  detachment  from  the 

*  Max  Muller,  Six  Syslmis,  p.  419. 

*  xii.  307,  10-12,  The  number  was  afterwards  much  increajsed. 

*  So,  for  eiaiuplo,  xii.  301,  68  if.  ;  cp.  236,  16-25. 

‘  XV.  30,  21. 

*  xiii.  168,  2-9  ;  Kdid  perhaps  in  the  aense  of  the  course  of  tiroe  (tA 
eternity),  or  more  personal.y  as  the  ^  Ender,"  but  also  the  Beginner  of  a 
new  life. 

®  Siltra  iii.  64.  As  Tuxen  remarks,  Yoga,  p.  204,  the  Soul  (which  ie 
eternally  the  same)  it'ielf  undergoes  no  change. 

’  Siltra  iv.  29.  The  Dharma-Meij}ta  was  also  the  tenth  and  last  Uiumi 
of  the  Buddhist  Bo-lhisattva,  “sending  on  creatures  the  good  rain  which 
lays  the  dust  of  passions  and  causes  the  growth  of  the  harvest  of  merit#.'* 
Cp.  Poussin,  in  Hastings’  ERE,  iL  748,  and  ante,  p.  68. 
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world  was  no  negative  condition.  ^Vhatever  might  be  its 
relation  to  the  other  Purushos,  who  like  itself  shone  as  radiances 
by  their  own  light, ^  it  reached  the  fruition  of  its  long  pilgrimage 
in  the  vision  of  the  Brahman.  Even  in  his  human  life  the 
Yogin  might  receive  the  Most  High  into  his  heart  like  a  blazing 
fire  or  the  shining  sun.  In  its  ascended  state  the  Purusha 
entered  on  the  conteniplation  of  the  Stainless  and  Unlx)rn,  in 
whom  dwelt  all  powers  of  knowledge  and  action  and  beneficence 
in  infinite  measure,  and  thus  united  with  Brahman  in  perpetual 
adoration  it  could  “enjoy  God  for  ever.”'-'  The  Yoga  ideal, 
though  often  grievously  degraded  by  extravagances  of  j’antastic 
self-torture,*  undoubtedly  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on 
Indian  life.  It  was  open  to  men  and  women  of  tht;  lowest 
castes ;  and  the  Epic  is  full  of  tales  of  every  kind  u[>  to  the 
loftiest  ranks  of  Deity  conceniing  the  wonders  wrouglit  by  its 
means.  Vishnu  and  Krishna  emj)loy  it  for  their  own  divine 
ends,  and  ^Mva  is  pre-eminent  as  the  Great  Yogin.^  And  thus 
men  and  gods  were  knit  into  one  mysterious  fellowship,  and  the 
barriers  btftween  earth  and  heaven  were  broken  down. 

Note  to  LEcrunE  IV 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  other  two  systems  named 
in  tlie  Epic,  xii.  350,  63  {ante,  p.  184),  the  Pailcharatra  and 
Pa9upati. 

The  Paiicharatras  are  classed  among  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu, 
and  were  also  called  Vishnu-Bhagavatas,  or  simply  Bhagavatas.* 
Their  creed  was  monotheistic,  the  Deity  being  designated 

*  Vyusa  on  S&ira  iii.  64. 

*  Cp.  xii.  307,  18-26.  In  all  the  emphasis  repeatedly  laid  on  union 
with  the  Brahman  or  Most  High,  there  seems  no  reference  to  tlie  fellowship 
of  the  Eternal  Purushas  with  each  other  in  any  common  life  of  joy  or  praise. 

*  Manu  stood  on  one  leg  and  hung  head  downwards  for  10,000  years 
(iii.  187,  4  f.),  Hopkins,  JAOS,  xxii.  (1901),  p.  370,  relates  that  there  was  a 
colony  of  devotees  near  Ajmere  till  some  years  ago  who  practised  this 
inversion,  and  hung  by  their  knees  or  ankles  like  bats  from  the  trees. 

*  Among  many  instances,  cp.  xii.  328,  8  (Vishnu  practises  austerities  to 
get  a  son),  and  23  (Qiv,a  stands  on  one  foot  for  1000  divine  years).  Cp. 
below,  p.  233. 

‘  Colebrooke,  Etsay$,  i.  p.  437,  ed.  Cowell  (1873).  On  Vishnu  and  the 
Bhugavatas,  see  below,  Lect.  V. 
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V^udeva,  identified  in  the  usual  fashion  with  the  exalted 
Vishnu.^  Briefly  to  anticipate  their  development  it  may  be 
said  that  they  had  their  own  sacred  books,  and  were  philosophi¬ 
cally  allied  with  the  Siinkhya  by  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
Prakriti  and  the  'ITiree  Gunas.  Their  special  modiflcation  of 
Theism  admitted  a  fourfold  form  of  Deity.  Vasudeva,  the 
Most  High,  with  hands  and  feet  and  eyes  everywhere,  i.e,  omni¬ 
present  and  omniscient,  the  support  of  all,  manifests  himself  in 
three  additional  modes,*  known  as  Samkai-shana,  Pradyumna, 
and  Aniruddha,  in  order  of  origination  from  the  Supreae. 
The  confused  account  in  the  Epic  connects  these  three  modes 
with  the  cosmic  process  by  associating  Samkarshana  with  the 
Individual  Sou),  Pradyumna  with  the  Manas,  and  Aniruddha 
with  the  Aham-kura  or  consciousness.*  But  Aniruddha  is  also 
I^vara,  the  Creator  from  whom  all  things  originate;  and  in 
Sl'l,  27  f.,  he  is  identified  with  “the  Great”  and  is  said  to 
create  the  Grandfather  Brahman,  cp.  S^O,  71, 72.  ITie  elements 
of  the  Srmkhyan  scheme  are  thus  most  incongruously  mingled 
v/ith  a  theism  which  ascribed  the  actual  production  of  the  wo.  /c* 
to  a  divine  First  Cause.  But  the  cult  of  Vishnu-V^ude/ti 
established  itself  in  the  South,  and  a  series  of  Tamil  saints 
known  as  .Uvars  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  to  the  twelfth, 
provided  it  with  hymns  of  praise  and  devotion  which  gained 
great  influence  and  are  sometimes  designated  “a  V^aisijava  Verla.”  * 
Severely  criticised  by  ^’ankara  (cp.  Lect.  VI.),  it  was  defer. ded 
by  Ilamanuja  (cp.  Ijcct.  VII.),  who  incorporated  it  into  his 
exposition  of  the  Vedanta.  It  thus  ceased  to  be  a  really  dis¬ 
tinct  system,  and  Madhava  did  not  include  it  in  his  survey  of 
the  leading  types  of  doctrine  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Pa^upatiis  worshipped  Mahe^vara,  the  “Great  God” 
(^’iva),  and  were  sometimes  known  os  ^'iva-Bhiigavatas.  Their 
religious  philosophy  approximated  to  the  Sankhya-Yoga, 
recognising  a  material  cause  for  the  universe  in  unconscious 
matter  (prudhdna\^  and  a  Supi'eme  Lord  of  infinite  visual  and 

'  For  indications  of  the  origin  of  Vusudevs,  cp.  p.  245. 

*  Termed  vyiibaii.  *  xii.  340,  33-40. 

*  Bhandarkar,  Vaunavum,  ffaititm,  etc.  (1013,  in  Biihler’s  ijfrwubxts), 

p.  50.  ■ 

‘  Colebrooke,  .Ettayn,  L  p.  434. 
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active  power,'  with  whom  the  soul  might  attain  union  with  God 
through  intellect.*  Yuan  Chwang  encountered  Pa9upatajs  upon 
his  travels,  sometimes  worshipping  and  even  living  in  ^iva- 
teraples.  Bhandarkar  has  traced  various  references  to  cognate 
sects  through  medieval  inscriptions;®  and  they  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Tamil  (^aivas,  whose  copious  scriptures  are 
now  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  scholars.  Cp. 
Lect.  VI.,  p.  851. 

The  Nyaya  school  is  not  named  in  the  Great  Epic,  as  it  was 
concerned  rather  with  logic  than  with  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
ColeVjrooke,  indeed,  could  lay  it  down  that  no  department  of 
science  or  literature  had  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Hindus  than  the  Nyaya.*  The  Sutras  in  which  it  is  summed 
up  under  the  name  of  Gotama  have  been  asenbed  by  a  recent 
native  scholar  to  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  b.c.,^  but  there  are 
serious  objections  to  so  early  a  date.  Prof.  Jacobi  suggests 
a  much  later  origin,  between  a.d.  200  and  450.®  Their  bearing 
on  theology  ia  only  incidental.  Dr  Muir  even  feels  himself 
“unable  to  say  if  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Nyaya  was 
theistic.”^  It  is  certainly  so  expounded  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Madhava,  who  quotes  from  a  previous  writer  of 
unknown  date,  Udayana  Acharya,  in  a  work  entitled  “  The 
Handful  of  Flowers”  (AWuOTu/ya/i).®  Its  character  is  logical; 
it  seeks  to  establish  the  existence  of  God,  and  to  justify  the 
validity  of  the  premisses  on  which  the  proofs  are  founded.  Like 
the  other  great  schools  of  Hindu  thought,  its  ultimate  object 
is  to  show  the  way  to  the  Liberation  of  the  soul  from  the 
tamsdra.  That  is  accomplished  by  the  service  or  worship 
(updsti)  of  God,  which  produces  merit  and  self-knowledge.  The 

'  Madhava,  Sevrva-Darfana-Samgraha,  tr.  Cowell  and  Gough,  p,  107. 

*  Cp.  AfiA.,  xii.  £85,  123-125.  It  transcended  the  duties  of  the  Four 
Castes,  and  was  oi^en  to  men  of  all  modes  of  life.  Like  other  phOosophiea, 
it  provided  a  way  of  Liberation  from  rebirth. 

•  Vai^Mvim,  etc.,  p.  119  f. 

<  Kasay$,  i.  p.  284. 

‘  Max  Miiller,  Six  Sytternt,  p.  476. 

•  J/10S(1911),p.  29. 

^  Siimkrit  iii.  (1868),  p.  133. 

*  Cp.  Madha.va’b  Sarva  -  Dar^am-Sai/tgrahay  tr.  Cowell  and  Gough, 
pp.  172-176  :  Kvjumdnjali,  ed.  Cowell,  Calcutta,  1864. 
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existence  of  the  Supreme  Soul  must  therefore  he  invectigeted 
(i.  2).  A  broad  basis  of  experience  is  laid  down  in  a  long 
enumeration  of  the  various  forms  in  which  he  is  conceived  (in¬ 
cluding  even  a  Sankhyan  “perfect  first  Wise,"  though  the 
Sankhya  teaciiing  is  afterwards  opposed  as  “atheistic"),  in  the 
teachings  of  Revelation  and  Tradition,  and  the  social  order 
founded  upon  them.  The  chief  arguments  are  founded  on 
applications  of  the  conception  of  causality.  A  supersensual 
cause  of  another  world  is  found  in  the  ethical  notions  of  merit 
and  demerit,  which  in  their  tuni  require  an  intelligent  Power  to 
give  them  effect  (against  the  Siinkhyan  impersonal  Nature).  The 
earth  must  have  had  a  IMaker,  and  not  only  a  Maker,  but  a 
constant  Suppo.’'ter.  Similarly  the  V^eda  must  have  had  an 
autfior,  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  j)roof  of  its  authority 
though  the  higher  doctrine  of  its  eternity  is  rejected.  The 
revelation  was  apparently  effected  at  the  outset  of  a  new  world- 
age  by  God’s  assumption  of  “two  bodies  in  the  mutual  connection 
of  master  and  disciple”;  he  thus  initiated  the  tr&iition  of 
words,  and  taught  their  meanings  to  the  newly  created  men.* 
When  the  authority  of  the  Veda  is  established,  the  existence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  secured. 

Closely  related  to  the  Nytiya  stoo<l  the  Vai9eskiika  of  Kanada, 
placed  by  Jacobi  a  little  earlier  in  the  philojiophical  series. 
Hopkins  regards  it  as  unknown  in  the  main  Epic,  but  finds 
references  to  it  in  i.  70,  43  f.,  and  ii.  5,  5.*  Like  the  Nyaya,  it 
undertakes  to  show  the  way  out  of  transmigration  into  eternal 
freedom.  This  requires  proof  of  the  existence  of  individual 
souls,  against  the  \’edantists  and  the  DudtUiists,  which  involves 
theories  of  perception  and  self-consciousness,  of  action  and 
causality,  of  merit  and  demerit.®  The  objwt  of  the  system  is 
the  attainment  of  emancipation  (i.  1,  2,  with  the  commentaries), 
and  this  is  gained  by  “knowledge  of  the  truth”  (apavarga- 
sadJiamta).  Tradition  ascribed  the  system  to  revelation  vouch¬ 
safed  to  Kanada  by  the  grace  of  God  (i.  1,  4,  UpiaJikara  of 

.  •  Kusuvuinjtili,  p.  ‘!9  f.  ;  cp.  p.  84. 

*  Great  Epir,  p.  <>5.  It  is  actually  name*!  in  one  of  the  hjiuns  to 
Krtshna,  xii.  48,  70. 

*  Cp.  Tke  Vai\:ebhilca  Aphoriem*  of  Kavdda,  Ir.  A.  E.  Ooujrh  fBenarus 

1873).  ■  -o  V  , 
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^laiikara-Mi^ra).  The  bearing  on  the  Theistic  argument  h 
•light.  Against  the  critics  of  the  Veda,  who  impeached  its 
authority  on  the  grounds  of  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  repoti- 
tions,  its  supeniatural  character  is  vindicnhid  (i.  1,3;  cp.  x.  2, 9, 
with  the  commentaries)  as  the  utterance  of  an  eternal,  om¬ 
niscient,  and  all -holy  Spirit  {nirdosha-Purusha).  Then  the 
existence  of  souls  and  God  is  founded  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Veda.  But  the  power  of  God  and  the  great  Sages  who  were  the 
instruments  of  his  communication  with  mortals,  must  in  its  turn 
be  established.  For  this  purpose  appeal  is  made  to  “  names 
and  works’''  (ii.  1,  17  ff.).  'i  \  impose  a  name  was  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  Deity,  and  the  p*'oduction  of  effects  belonged 
to  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  The  authority  of  the  sacred 
knowledge  which  the  ancients  thus  promulgated  by  Scripture 
and  Tradition  must  therefore  be  admitted.  For  the  categories 
and  other  elements  of  the  teaching,  cp.  Colebrooke,  Essays^ 
i.  p.  293  ff. ;  Max  Muller,  Six  Systems,  p.  493. 


LECTURE  V 


THE  TRIMUUTI 

In  the  year  a.d.  632,  while  Yuan  Chwaiig  waa  studying  in 
Kashmir,  King  Harshavardhaiaa  made  a  grant  of  a  village  to  two 
learned  Pruhmaiis.  The  plate  recording  his  donation  was  dug 
up  in  a  peasant’s  held  near  Mjulhuban  (N.W.  Provinces)  in 
1888,  and  contained  some  valuable  personal  details.  His  father 
and  the  royal  line  for  several  generations  back  hail  be*en  sun- 
worshippers.  His  elder  brother,  whose  short  reign  was  ended 
abruptly  by  his  assiissination,  had  been  a  devout  Buddhist,  who 
“like  the  Blessed  One  {Sugata^)  solely  found  pleasure  in  doing 
good  to  others.”  lie  designates  himself  as  a  wor&hipj)er  of 
Mahe9vara,  and  claims  to  be,  like  him,  “compassionate  towards 
all  created  beings.”^  Maht^vara,  “the  Gieat  God,”  w:ts 
to  whom  some  eleven  years  later  an  image  w:is  installed  with 
great  solemnity  at  the  sixth  great  Quinquennial  Convocation 
at  Prayaga.®  But  who  was  Qiva,  and  how  ha<l  lie  acquii*ed  so 
august  a  title  He  appears  in  that  connection  as  the  third  of 
a  group  of  which  the  Buddha  is  the  principal  inemlx?r,  with 
Vishnu  and  (’iva  as  his  subordinates.  I.ater  theology  will 
substitute  Brahman  for  Buddha,  and  will  present  the  three  as 
e(jual  constituents  of  the  Trimurti,  or  “Triple  Fonn.”  Wliat, 
then,  was  the  process  which  issued  in  this  result? 

*  A  frequent  epithet  of  the  Buddha. 

*  Eimjra^hui  liidicu,  L  (1892),  p.  74. 

^  p.  no.  In  !i:ni  around  Benares  Yuan  Chwang  reckoned  about 
100  DeVci-teniplea  and  10,0(X)  sei  taries,  moot  of  whom  were  (^'airas  (Beal, 
Bu'Mhid  lUcurds,  ii.  p.  41).  ^'a^finka,  who  had  murdered  Harshavanlhaua’s 
brother,  and  persecuted  the  liuddhista,  was  a  worshipjwi  of  ^iva.  He  wu 
the  king  of  Karna-Suvarna,  in  EaaLeru  Bengal. 
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The  term  fiva  was  a  familiar  adjective,  meaning  “  kindly,” 
“auspicious."*  It  is  applied  in  the  Rig  Veda  to  various  deities 
such  as  Indra  or  Agni,  and  among  others  to  lludra.  Rudra  has 
no  very  prominent  personality;  only  three  entire  hymns  ore 
addressed  to  him ;  his  name  is  said  to  occur  about  seventy-five 
times.  He  is  associated  with  the  destructive  energies  of  the 
storm,  and  is  the  father  of  a  group  of  violent  winds  known  as  the 
Maruts  or  “  pounders.” *  A  curious  double  character  is,  how¬ 
ever,  assigned  to  him.  In  one  aspect  he  is  a  man-slayer,  full  of 
malevolence.  The  hymns  deprecate  his  wrath ;  he  is  entraated 
not  to  use  the  celestial  fire  (the  lightning),  or  attack  the 
worshipper  with  fever,  cough,  and  poison.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  storm  clears  the  air,  and  fresh  breezes  revive  drooping 
energies,  he  is  implored  to  bestow  blessings  for  man  and  beast ; 
he  grants  remedies  for  disease ;  from  his  hand  come  restoration 
and  healing.  This  secures  for  him  the  euphemistic  epithet 
^iva ;  and  the  baleful  god,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  the  purifying 
action  of  the  thunderstorm,  becomes  the  helpful  and  beneficent. 
So  many  different  attributes  are  assigned  to  him  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  his  original  character.  Oldenberg  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  a  forest  deity;  von  Schroeder  pictured  him 
as  the  “chief  of  f,he  souls  of  the  dea.d,  leading  the  hosts  of 
spirits  storming  sJong  in  the  wind.”  Prof.  Berrieclale  Keith 
derives  him  from  a  god  of  vegetation.^  In  the  hymn  known  as 
the  (^ata-rudriya  *  he  is  addressed  as  the  Mountain-dweller  with 
a  thousand  eyes  and  braided  hair ;  he  is  lord  of  trees  and  grass, 
and  ruler  of  cattle ;  concerned  with  lakes  and  streams,  with 
paths  and  roads ;  to  be  seen  in  sunshine  and  cloud,  in  lightning, 
rain,  and  fair  weather.  Like  other  deities,  he  may  be  identified 
with  Agni,  a  great  cosmic  power.  Already  in  the  Rig  Veda 

*  In  the  neuter  it  denoted  welfare,  good  feitune,  happiness. 

*  The  origin  of  his  name  is  uncertain.  Sayana  derii'ed  it  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  from  a  root  rud,  to  “  cry  ”  or  “  howl.’’  Modern  philologists 
have  sometimes  coimected  it  with  “ruddy”  and  “red,”  a.nd  have  seen  a 
possible  reference  to  the  colour  of  forked  lightning.  Cp.  Ma<  donelJ,  Vedic 
Mytholo(jy  (1897,  in  Buhler’s  Orundrm),  pp.  74,  77. 

*  JRAS(im),  pp.'933,  948. 

*  In  the  Yajur  V^a ;  cp.  Muir,  Sarukrit  Texts, ^  iv.  p.  322  t»’. 
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he  can  be  described  as  “  Lord  (Ifuna)  of  the  world  ”  (iL  3S,  9)* 
and  father  of  the  universe  (vi.  47,  10),  who  by  his  sovereignty 
knows  all  things,  divine  and  human  (vii.  46,  2).  So  in  the 
Atharva  Veda,  under  the  name  of  lihava,  he  is  lord  (If)  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  has  filled  the  wide  atmosphere ;  *  all 
breathing  things  are  his  ujiou  the  earth,  men  and  the  animals 
of  the  homestead,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  eagle  in 
the  air.  But  withal  he  has  a  strangely  lo<’al  character.  Homage 
must  be  paid  to  him  at  cross-roads,  at  the  passage  of  a  river, 
the  entry  into  a  forest,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain.  Awe  and 
terror  gathered  round  his  name.  His  arrows  were  plagues,  he 
commanded  poisons  and  snakes,  lightnings  and  tliunderbolta 
He  came  out  of  the  common  life  of  the  people ;  he  was  the 
product  of  experiences  of  dread  in  lonely  places  amid  Nature’s 
violences.  While  Vislmu  might  be  loved,  Uudra  must  be  feared. 

When  such  a  god  was  brought  into  the  higher  religion  what 
could  be  made  of  him  ?  As  he  came  dancing  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  .slopes  with  a  coil  of  snakes  round  his  neck  and  a  troop  of 
frenzied  devotees  behind  him,  he  was  identided  by  Megaathenea 
(300  B.c.^)  with  Dionysus.  And  just  as  the  Gn«k  god  became 
to  some  of  his  worshipjiers  the  symliol  of  ai  exalted  spiritual 
reality,  so  ^'iva,  in  spite  of  the  grote>queries  and  brutalities 
which  mythology  piled  around  him,  became  an  accepted  type  of 
Supreme  Deity.  Already  in  the  second  century  the  grammarian 
Patanjali  mentions  a  sect  of  (^'iva-Bhagavatas.*  The  mono¬ 
theistic  movement  in  the  name  of  Bhagavat®  had  attrairted 
worshippers  of  ^'iva,  who  boldly  overcame  the  differences  between 
the  two  deities  by  identifying  them.  In  the  schools  of  theology 
a  corresponding  assimilation  was  effected,  and  in  the  (.'tyhifra- 
tara  Upanishad  Uudra  is  presented  as  Brahman.  It  is  a  short 
poem  of  only  six  cantos  and  113  verses.  It  embodies  numerous 
<piotatious  from  the  V^edos  and  the  Kat^ha  Upanishad.  There 

*  In  an  early  Buddhist  text  he  is  named  ftaiM,  cp.  Uhy.s  Davids, 
Diidoijum,  ii.  j).  310,  associated  with  Indra,  Soma,  Varuya,  PraJapalL  and 
Brahma. 

*  Atharva  Veda,  xi.  2,  27  ;  cp.  Wlutney-Lanman  in  loe. 

^  Ante,  p.  200. 

*  Sir  K.  Q.  Bhaudarkar,  Vaisnavitm  and  S'aivitm,  p,  116,  quoting 
Patanjali  on  Panini’s  Sutras,  v.  2,  "d 

*  Cp.  below,  p.  244. 
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we  references  to  Sankhya  and  Yoga;  in  the  last  two  verses, 
which  have  the  air  of  an  addition  (after  the  ascription  of  the 
poem  to  ^vetA^vatara),  the  Vedanta  is  designated  by  name ; 
and  stress  is  laid  upon  bhakti,  piety  and  devotion,  to  bring  it 
into  the  sphere  of  the  new  religious  thought  and  life.  The 
eternal  souls,  Prakriti  in  its  two  states,  undeveloped  and 
developed,  the  Three  Strands,  all  belong  to  the  Siinkhya. 
Yet  the  foundation  both  of  thought  and  language  rests  on  the 
lirahman  of  the  older  Upanishads.  The  Atman  is  the  ground 
of  all  certainty  and  reality.  Here  is  the  Hiraiiyagarbtia^  the 
“  golden  germ  ”  of  ancient  Vedic  terminology,  as  first-born  of  all 
creation.  Here  is  Brahma  as  creator  and  ender  of  the  world, 
and  here  its  renewal  out  of  the  impersonal  Brahman. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  inquiry.  What,  after  all,  is  the 
truth  ?  Is  Brahman  the  cause  ?  The  ultimate  principle  of 
existence,  the  real  source  of  all  causation,  is  it  personal  or 
impersonal?  Is  it  Time,  is  it  intrinsic  Nature,  or  Fate,  or 
Chance,  the  Elements,  or  Spirit  ?  ^  The  answer  takes  us  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  the  disciplines  of  “  concentration.’’  They  who 
have  practised  dhydna  and  yoga  have  beheld  God’s  own  power” 
hidden  by  its  own  gunas.  Nature  and  its  Three  Strands  are 
thc’e  and  real,  but  God  is  within  them ;  they  are  not  self- 
subsistent;  “He  it  is  who,  as  the  One,  superintends  all  these 
r^iuses,  Time,  Self,  and  the  rest.”  The  whole  scene  of  existence 
is  one  vast  Brahma-wheel,  at  once  all-living  and  all-restin,^— 
for  the  true  seer  always  discerns  “central  peace  subsisting  at 
the  heart  of  endless  agitation,” — and  therein  flutters  a  swan 
(the  human  being),  thinking  itself  and  the  great  Mover  to  be 
dirterent.  Here  seem  to  be  three  terms  of  a  realist  ontology ; 
God.  the  world,  and  souls.  But  suddenly  we  are  told  that  this 
Triad  is  included  in  the  Most  High  Brahman.  God,  after  all, 
is  not  the  ultimate  reality.  The  perishable  and  the  imperish¬ 
able,  the  manifest  and  the  unmanifest,  are  alike  sustained  by 
God :  but  the  riddling  verses  go  on  to  tell  how  still  behind  the 
three  ternrs  of  his  Triad  is  an  Absolute.  “Two  are  there,  one 
knowing,  one  not-knowing;  both  unborn,  one  Lord,  the  other 

*  i.  1,  2,  Punuha.  . 

*  Devdi  nafokli  ;  cj).  the  notea  of  Roer,  Zmi.,  xv.  (1863),  p.  46, 

and  Max  Muller,  SEE,  xv.  p.  252. 
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no-Lord.”’  In  his  ignorance  the  subject  of  experience  it 
attached  to  the  objects  around  him,  and  receives  the  .«ward  of 
his  action ;  he  does  not  recognise  the  Infinite  Self  under  the 
vesture  of  the  Three  Strands.  But  at  last  he  finds  out  these 
three,  and  knows  the  Brahman.  Then  by  union  witj  him*  tlie 
illusion  of  separateness  (not  necessarily  of  individuality)  is 
ended. 

God  is  here  at  one  tinje  suboidinated  to  the  Absolute,  and 
at  another  resolved  back  into  it.  Thought  moves  with  swift 
transitions  from  one  point  of  view  to  another.  Already  in  i.  10 
a  fresh  hint  has  been  given:  “Perishable  is  Nature,  immortal 
and  imperishable  is  Hara.”  For  who  is  Hara?  He  is  the  one 
who  seizes  and  carries  away  the  spoil,  no  other  than  the  storm- 
god  Rudra,  who  is  exalted  us  “sole  Sovereign  with  fiovereign 
powers  ”  (iii.  J  )d  By  these  he  rules  the  worlds,  sublimely  One 
while  they  arise  and  fulfil  their  course.  One  Rudra  only,  they 
allow  no  second.  He  dwells  within  all  beings*  till  the  end- 
time,  and  then  in  wrath  commingles  everytliing.  Here  is  a 
personal  God,  depicted  in  ancient  V'edic  language  with  eyes, 
face,  arms,  and  feet  in  every  place.  Like  a  mighty  smith,  he 
forges  a  new  universe;  he  is  invoked  as  the  Mountain-Dweller, 
and  entreated  not  to  hurt  man  or  beast  But  he  is  more  than 
creator  or  destroyer;  the  believer  pra\s,  “Mty  He  endow  us 
with  good  thoughts.”**  The  poet,  however,  is  not  content  to 
rest  there.  Imagination  ascends  to  something  higher,  Brab.man 
.Most  High  and  vai:t,  hidden  within  all  creatureii  and  encom¬ 
passing  tlie  world;  they  who  know  Him  as  Lord  become 

*  i.  9,  tY  and  aafy  :  Muller,  “one  strong,  the  other  weak." 

*  Tattva-bluhxld,  “by  becouiiiig  Tbatiiesa,"  a  reference  to  the  sneieut 
formula  Tat  tvam  a.ii,  cp.  ante,  p.  197.  In  the  last  line  the  famous  term 
vulyil  u|ipcais  for  the  first  time,  cp.  iv.  10,  but  not  yst  in  the  iull  meaning 
which  it  acipiired  later.  The  world  is  t.  product  of  Mdytl,  Qod't  nutgie 
jiower  ;  he  is  the  great  Enchanter  ;  but,  os  Oldenberg  has  observed.  Lehr* 
tiff  Upaii.,  p.  2M),  the  world  is,  after  all,  really  there. 

Ifita  l^aulbhih.  The  preceding  epithet  iilauin,  '  the  net-epreadcr,” 
re<;allB  the  figure  of  the  sjiider  and  its  threads  (first  in  Brihad-Ar.  Up.,  iL 
1,  20:  kiBE,  XV.  p.  105;  Deus.sen,  Sechzig  Upanithadt,  pi  297),  cp.  ottie, 
j>.  193®.  There  is  no  need  to  interpret  it  with  Caiikara  by  the  later  Mdyd  ; 
cp.  vi.  10. 

'  Qo<ls  as  well  as  men,  and  animals.  *  Ui,  4  ;  iy.  IS. 
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immorta}.  He  is  the  infinite  Spirit  (purusha).  All-pervading, 
the  Bhagavat,  the  omnipresent  (^iva,*  And  he  who  is  freed 
from  grief  beholds,  by  the  Creator’s  grace,  the  Unselfish,  the 
Majesty,  the  Lord.* 

So  do  theism  and  pantheism  alternately  melt  into  each  other 
in  this  strange  blending  of  philosophy  and  religion.  The  age 
of  the  poem  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  universally  regarded 
as  older  than  the  BJuigavad  Gltd,  and  it  endeavours  to  do  for 
^'iva  (as  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  has  remarked)  what  “the  Lord’s 
Song  ”  afterwards  did  for  Vishnu.  It  did  not,  indc*cd,  like  its 
more  famous  counterpart,  secure  admission  into  the  Great 
Epic.  But  it  marks  an  important  stage  of  advance  towards 
the  eminence  there  ascribed,  to  him. 

The  figure  of  ^iva  in  the  Epic  is  of  bewildering  complexity. 
The  most  iicoherent  attributes  are  freely  combined  in  his 
person,  but  the  steps  of  the  pro<ess  are  beyond  our  power  to 
trace.  In  the  Ramayana  lie  is  a  god  of  the  North,  the  mountain 
region,  but  he  rises  to  no  supremacy  above  other  devas.^  The 
Mahubharata,  upon  the  other  band,  presents  him  in  the  most 
diverse  characters,  and  finally  seats  him  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe  and  identifies  him  witli  the  Absolute.  He  has  one 
aspect  as  the  hero  of  mythological  imagination,  a  second  eis  an 
object  of  personal  devotion,  a  third  as  the  supreme  goal  of 
religious  and  philosophical  intuition.  The  study  of  the  strata 
of  poetical  deposit  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  establish 
any  definite  series  of  developments.  But  it  is  suggested  that 
the  praises  of  ^iva  (for  example  in  xii.  i?85,  and  xiii.  14, 16,  17) 
were  among  late  interpolations  into  a  work  originally  conceived 

*  iiL  11.  The  epithet  occurs  eeveu  times,  and  seems  to  me  to  have 
become  more  than  a  mere  adjective.  It  is  th^  title  of  the  supreme  God 
who  is  identified  with  the  Purusha  dwellin£.  i.n  the  lieart  of  man,  the 
mysterious  cosmic  figure  with  a  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  eyes,  a  thousand 
feet  fiii.  14).  Kiy  Veda,  x.  'H),  1. 

*  iii.  20,  cp.  Kath.  Up.,  iii.  20.  Tlie  term  ahratu,  “without  Icratu,"  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  liaving  no  {personal  ends  to  serie  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  world,  fco  in  iv.  6,  where  two  birds  cling  to  the  same 
bough,  one  eat*  the  sweet  fruit,  in  mundane  enjoyment,  the  other  looks  on 
unallured  by  desire.  It  is  a  parable  of  man  and  God  (aaifa  and  ifu,  cp. 
p.  229  *),  here  figuratively  distinci. 

*  Hopkins,  Epic  Mythology,  p.  219. 
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in  the  interest  of  Vishnu,  whose  worshipjieiTj  in  <i'*ir  turn  adiled 
the  song  of  his  thousand  names  (xili.  Ii9).‘  Different  stories, 
for  example,  describe  his  origin  from  Ilrahman.  Like  Athena 
from  the  l)row  of  Zeus,  ^Mva  springs  fnun  Rrahman’s  forehead.* 
Or  under  the  name  Sthiinu  he  is  the  seventh  of  the  niind<bom 
sons  of  Brahman,  who  begets  eleven  Eudi-as,  himself  the  tenth 
among  them !  *  He  is,  however,  of  jet  mors  ancient  and 
august  descent,  o^eval  with  Brahmajj  himself,  bom  like  him 
out  of  the  huge  primordial  Egg.*  i^.nd  finally  he  will  become 
Brahman’s  <;reator,  the  Manifest  and  Unnianifest,  the  Change¬ 
less  and  Eternal.^ 

His  home  is  on  KailiLsa,  one  of  the  lofaest  of  Hi'nSlayan 
peaks;  or  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  Meru ;  he  h^ears  the 
Ganges  on  his  hcjul ;  yet  he  condesA^ended  also  to  dwell  among 
the  Kurus  “  as  tlieir  maker.  He  is  still  tlie  forest-god,  familiar 
with  all  wild  creatures,  Kirata,  the  huntsman  (the  name  of 
forest  tribes  of  rude  ways  in  the  East  and  West  and  North), 
Down  the  slopes  he  comes  dancing  furiously,*  his  naked  person 
r'  ^ed  with  snakes,  laughing  and  singing  like  a  drunkard  or  a 
madman,®  attended  by  a  frenzieci  crew  of  revellers.  It  was  in 
this  guise  that  Megasthenes  knev/  him,  and  identified  him  with 
Dionysus.  In  loftier  style  he  fights  in  the  forest  with  Arjuna.* 
Most  prominent  in  his  character  is  the  element  of  anger,  from 
which  he  was  fabled  to  have  drawn  his  being.  When  he  is  not 
invitcii  to  Daksha’s  mighty  sacrifice,  to  which  the  other  gods  are 
bidden,  j)rovoked  by  his  consort  IJmii  to  vindicate  his  outrtiged 
honour,  he  summons  ail  his  yoga  powers  and  extinguishes  the 
offering.  In  his  wrath  a  drop  of  sweat  falls  from  his  forehead, 
a  vast  conflagration  breaks  out,  and  from  the  flames  issues  a 
giant,  Fever,  who  rushes  to  atbick  the  gods.  Brahman  inter¬ 
venes,  and  entreats  that  this  tAjrrihle  person  may  be  divided  into 
parts,  and  ^'iva  yields,  and  produces  a  wondrous  crop  of  ills 

'  Cp.  Hoj>kinfl,  Eixc  Mythology,  p.  222. 

*xiL  341,  74.  *  i  66,  1-3;  xiL  341,33. 

•  *  1,  32.  »  xiii.  14,  4,  189  ;  17,  142, 

®  The  pjople  ol'  the  Five  Brothers,  cj>.  aate,  p.  131,  xiii,  17,  107,  kur%- 
kartri,  kuru-^vtin.  Cp.  Hopkins,  Eyu  MylhUugy,  p.  220. 

*  xiii.  17,  60.,  ntitya-priya. 

®  xiii.  14,  IM  a 


•  iil  39. 
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down  to  sores  in  bulls’  hoofs,  maladies  of  sheeps’  livers,  and 
parrots’  hiccupsd  So  he  is  the  agent  of  destruction.  Not 
only  disease  but  also  death  is  under  his  control ;  ’  and 
among  his  favourite  haunts  are  the  cremation  ground  and  the 
cemetery.®  Death,  however,  is  but  a  form  of  KaJa,  Time ; 
and  (,'iva  is  accordingly  the  cause  of  the  Great  Dissolution 
which  closes  a  world-age.  With  fire,  water,  and  wind,  the 
universe  is  finally  devoured  by  immeasurable  Space;  Manas 
consumes  Space,  A’namkara  Manas,  and  “  the  Great  Soul  ” 
(Buddhi)  Ahmakara,  and  this  in  turn  is  devoiired  by  Qambhu 
(^’iva),  I^rd  of  all.‘ 

But  in  the  cosmic  rhythm  there  was  no  finality.  In  due 
season  the  w  ondrous  renewal  would  begin,  and  into  the  darkness 
^iva  would  bring  light  and  life  once  more.  So  he  is  extolled  as 
Maker  and  Creator  of  the  world,®  Maker  and  Producer  of  all 
beings;®  he  is  the  wondrous  Golden  Germ  (Hiranyagarbha) 
from  which  all  things  proceed;  the  divine  Architect, conversant 
with  every  art.^  In  this  act  of  generation  he  is  united  with  his 
consort,  the  Mountain-goddess  Parvatl  or  Uma,  “  Mother  of  the 
world”:  and  it  was  said  that  he  showed  in  his  own  form  dual 
marks  of  sex.  His  person  was  actually  represented  as  half 
male,  half  female;*  and  the  linga  was  adopted  as  the  sacred 
emblem  of  his  productive  power.  Among  his  thousand  names 

*  xii.  283.  Another  story,  occasionally  cited  in  later  temple  inscrip¬ 
tions,  told  of  his  wiath  with  Kama,  god  of  love  (xii.  190,  10),  who  sought 
to  inspire  him  with  amorous  passion  for  his  consort  Parvati  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  austerity,  blames  from  the  third  eye  on  his 
forehead  consumed  Kama  to  ashes.  An  efligy  of  Kfima  is  burned  in 
commemoration  at  the  close  of  the  Holi  festival  following  Kama’s  new 
moon  (Jan.-Feb.),  cp.  Epiyraphia  Indica,  vol.  v.  p.  13. 

*  He  is  himself  Death,  xii.  285,  68  ;  xiii.  16,  49. 

*  vii.  203,  115.  Cp.  Cunningliam,  Muhdhudhi  (1892),  p.  55,  for  sculpture 
at  Buddha  Gaya  representing  (^iva  as  god  of  Death,  dancing  on  a  corpse. 

*  xii.  313. 

®  Loka-kartri,  luhi-dhdln,  xiii.  17,  79,  48. 

®  Bhuta-kritf.  xii.  285,  82  ;  bhuta-hhilvana,  xiii.  17,  34,  105. 

»  xiii.  17,37. 

*  So  Bardesanes  recorded  in  the  second  century  a.d.  Cp.  the  fragment 
quoted  by  Stobaius,  Ir.  M'Crindle,  Ancient  India  (1901),  p.  173.  Monier 
Williams  describes  one  which  he  saw  at  Elephanta,  Rdigiout  Thought  and 
Life  in  India  (1883),  p.  85. 
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was  lingddhyakHha,  “  linga-overseer.’’  *  Whence  this  element 
entered  into  (j'ai  va  worship  is  uncerta'n;  many  eit.inenb  scholars* 
have  suggested  that  it  was  derived  from  forest-tribes  to  winch 
the  cult  of  (^’iva  nwy  have  been  indebted.  It  takes  a  lofty 
place  in  mythic  fancy,  for  as  the  symbol  of  generation  the  god '« 
linga-form  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  all  forms.’  It  is  revered 
in  heaven  to  his  joy  by  devas  and  sages  ami  other  celestial 
ranks.^  The  earlier  epic  does  not  reckon  it  among  his  traits ; 
VC  seems  to  make  its  literary  appearance  late.*  It  has  esca|)ed 
association  with  the  pjission  element  in  ^'iva’s  nature,  ajid 
Monier  Williams  testifies  that  it  is  never  connected  with  in¬ 
decent  ideas.®  On  the  contrary,  it  became  a  philosophical  type 
of  the  productioii  of  the  univeree  from  two  eternal  principles, 
Purusha  and  Prakriti,  spirit  and  matter,  or  Atman  and  Maya. 

The  energy  recpiired  to  destroy  and  renew  the  univeise  is 
accumulated  by  intense  austerities.  In  the  creation  stories  of 
the  Bruhmanas  Piajapati  must  practise  inpas  before  he  au» 
produce  this  visible  scene,  ^'iva  had  only  attained  his  deity 
by  offering  himself  up  in  an  All-sacrifice.’  So  he  must  re- 
invigorate  his  powers  by  the  severest  concentration;*  he  alone 
as  the  Great  Yogin  knew  what  was  the  cost  of  the  dissolution 
and  reproduction  of  the  world.*  Hero<*s  and  sages  who  visit 
him  on  the  summit  of  the  Hinnilaya,  find  him  immersed  in 
meditatiou.  Krishna  himself  conducts  Arjuna  thither  to  obtain 
a  celestial  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the  foe.‘®  The  god  is 
lost  in  contemplation.  He  burns  with  his  own  fervour  like  a 
thousand  suns.  On  his  head  are  the  matted  locks  of  an  ascetic; 
he  wears  the  bartC  dress  and  the  tiger  skin  of  the  devotee.  Or 
he  belongs  to  the  air-clad  order,  with  space  for  his  gannent  and 

*  xiii.  17,  77.  The  word  lutga  means  oimply  “mark”  or  “sign,”  but  was 
applied  specially  to  denote  tlie  plmlliis. 

“  Bhandarkar  among  the  latest,  I’^auuavum  and  i?uivitni,  p.  115. 

*  vii.  20t’,  112,  97.  <  vii.  2fJ'l,  123  ?. 

*  B.  C.  Mazumdar,  JJ?zlS  (1907X  I*-  337  ;  Bhaitdarkar,  p.  114  ;  Hopkiiia, 
Epic  Mytholoyy,  j).  222. 

■  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  C8. 

^  xii.  20,  12  ;  iiarca-yujila,  apjwireuily  a  collective  sacrifice,  or  totality 
embracing  all  forms  of  offering  ;  cp.  p.  43. 

*  riius  he  stood  on  one  foot  for  a  thousand  divine  year*,  all.  328,  23. 

*  xiii.  Iv,  39.  IB  yjj_ 
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the  horizon  for  hia  vesture ;  he  performs  asceticism  in  the  waters, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas.  He  is  in  truth  their 
real  author,^  and  naturally  knows  their  meaning;  from  him 
come  also  the  Upanishads,  the  law-books,  all  tales  of  old  time, 
and  even  the  Mahilbharata  itself.^  He  is  thus  the  Supreme 
Preceptor,  the  Revealer  of  all  truth,  the  door  of  Deliverance, 
amd  to  those  who  have  purified  their  hearts  by  piety  (bhakti)  he 
vouchsafes  to  appear  and  let  himself  be  known.  ^Yhen  his  consort 
Uma  asks  of  him  the  esvsentials  of  religion  and  morality,  he 
names  first  “Abstention  from  taking  life,  truthfulness  of  speech, 
compassion  towards  all  creatures,  charity  ” ;  there  are  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  adultery  and  theft,  and  each  caste  has  its  special 
obligations.*  Thus  moralised  as  the  guardian  of  social  righteous¬ 
ness,  he  is  the  first  to  I'eceive  the  new  cre-ated  sword  from  Brah¬ 
man,  and  is  charged  to  suppress  all  wrong.*  The  strain  of 
praise  rises  higher  and  higher  above  ancient  myth,  till  he  is 
presented  as  Mahadeva,  the  All-inclusive  God.  Transcending 
both  Prakriti  and  Purusha,  he  comprehends  both  spheres  of 
permanence  and  change,  the  eternal  and  the  transient,  sat  and 
asat.^  He  is  the  Unmanifest,  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
existence,  and  th«  Manifest,  creator  of  this  passing  scene.  He 
can  assume  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  divine,  human,  or 
animal ;  he  is  the  soul  of  all  beings,  dwelling  in  their  hearts. 
To  him  the  desire  of  every  worshipper  is  known  ;  “  Seek  then  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  the  gods.”®  One  and  Many,  he  is 
omnipresent  and  conversant  with  all  thoughts.  For  who  but 
^'iva,  asks  Upamanyu  in  answer  to  Indra,  according  to  the  aged 
Bhishma,  could  have  made  fire  and  water,  earth,  and  air  and 
sky ;  ’  who  but  he  produced  the  senses  and  their  coiTesponding 
subtle  elements,  Manas  and  Buddhi  and  “the  Great”?®  The 
whole  range  of  intellectual  and  moral  experience  lies  in  him. 
In  the  “  lauds  ”  of  Tandi  he  is  identified  with  the  Three  Strands 
and  desire  ;  he  is  the  region  of  the  highest  truth  ;  he  embraces 

>  xiii.  14,  134.  *  siv.  17,  92,  78. 

*  xiii.  141,  26.  *  xii.  106,  46. 

*  xii  286,  10 ;  xiii  14,  6  f.  ®  xiii  14,  148,  149. 

’  Kha  has  various  meanings,  and  is  applied  indefinitely  to  empty  space, 
air,  ether,  and  sky. 

*  xiii.  14,  197  8.  On  these  three  technical  terms,  cp.  ante,  p.  207. 
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both  knowledge  and  ignorance.*  The  fivefold  waj  of  religion 
is  his,  crowning  the  path.s  of  liberal  aacrifice,  of  vow*  and 
austerities,  of  renunciations  of  attachment  and  the  fruit  of  acts, 
of  the  quest  of  Deliverance  by  the  surrender  of  enjoyments  and 
the  extinction  of  the  elements,  of  the  lofty  devotion  to  know¬ 
ledge  and  science.^  W'^ith  relentless  'consistency  he  enfolds  all 
o[)posites ;  he  lays  on  the  world  its  fetter's,  he  is  the  bonds 
themselves,  and  his  is  the  power  tliat  breaks  them.*  I'he  fruit 
of  the  D<xh1,  whether  of  virtue  or  guilt,  is  his,  that  he  is  the 
principle  of  Karma.  By  holy  shrines  and  sacmt  watere  he 
purifies  the  sinner;*  all  forms  of  righteousness  and  skill  are  his; 
he  is  for  ever  seekhig  the  well-being  of  the  worlds,  and  saving 
all  creatures  froa;  distress;®  and  faith  in  him,  proved  by  the 
recitation  of  his  names  on  the  eve  of  deatli,®  wili  enable  the 
worshipjK'r  to  reach  the  Supreme  goal.  Endued  with  a  mystical 
body  made  up  of  all  tlie  gods,  lie  is  the  Super- Sacrifice,  the 
Super-World,  the  Super-Knowkalge,  the  Super-Soul,  tlie  Super- 
Deity,  the  Super-Spirit.*  Who  would  shrink  from  confiding 
his  destiny  to  so  wondrous  a  Being?  Like  the  Calvinist  who 
was  ready  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  true  believer 
can  say,  “  At  Mahadeva’s  comma  id  I  shall  cheerfully  become  a 
worm  ;  at  Ilara’s  word  I  would  e\en  become  a  dog!”** 


II 

Over  against  (,!iva  stands  Visnnu,  identified  in  the  solemn 
opening  of  the  poem  with  the  eternal  Brahman,  ancient, 
undecaying  One,  tlie  Good,  Guide  of  all  moving  and  immov¬ 
able.  He,  too,  like  (,'iva,  has  a  long  descent.  He  was  an 
ancient  Vedic  deity,  whom  later  native  etymology  described  as 
the  “  I’ervader,”  with  reference  to  his  omnipresent  energy.**  A 
modern  interpretation  conceives  him  rather  as  the  divine 
“  Libourer  ”  who  daily  climbed  the  skies,  ([uickening  all 
vegetation,  and  providing  food  for  man, — no  other,  of  course. 
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xiii.  10,  20.  *  liii.  16,  58-63- 

xiii.  17,  101.  «  xiii.  17,  132. 

xiii.  17,  112.  «  xiii.  17,  19. 

xiii.  10,  17.  »  xiiL  14,  182  L 

Giving  to  the  root  vith  the  meaning  “to  pervade." 

Macdouell,  “  to  be  active,”  “  to  work.” 
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than  the  sun.  Only  five  hymns  in  the  Rig  Vetla  are  addressed 
wholly  to  him,  but  he  is  named  about  one  hundred  times.  Once 
associated  with  Indra  in  creation,  his  most  famous  feat  earned 
him  the  epithet  “  wide-going  ”  or  “  wide-striding,”  for  in  three 
steps  he  compassed  the  three  divisions  of  the  world,  earth, 
atmosphere,  and  sky.*  Maiiy  a  poet's  phrase  dwells  on  the 
beneficence  with  which  he  traversed  tlie  earth  on  man's  behalf 
when  he  was  in  distress.  It  was  Vishnu  who  bestowed  it  for  a 
habitation  on  man ;  he  it  was  who  propped  up  the  lofty  sky ; 
he  enveloped  the  world  in  light ;  his  three  steps  maintained  the 
steadfast  ordinances.*  Above  all  it  was  his  sumati,  his  “good 
thought,”  his  benevolence,  which  embraced  all  mankind.^ 

The  emphasis  on  his  constancy  and  his  compassion  awoke 
the  trust  and  love  of  the  believer.  Vishnu  was  not  the  only 
object  of  such  feeling.  To  Agni,  god  of  the  hearth  and  home, 
the  dear  house-priest,  the  worshipper  prayed,  “Be  thou  our 
nearest  ‘  friend  and  guardian,  our  gracious  protector.”  When 
the  poet  Vasishtha  laments  his  estrangement  from  Varuna 
through  some  offence,  he  boldly  reminds  the  high  heaven-God 
of  the  days  when  he  had  sailed  over  the  ocean  with  him,  or  had 
been  his  guest  in  his  palace: — 

“  What  hath  become  of  these  our  ancient  friendships, 

When  without  enmity  we  walked  together? 

O  Varuna,  thou  glorious  Lord,  I  entered 

Thy  lofty  home,  thy  house  with  thousand  portals ; 

If  he,  thy  true  ally,  hath  sinned  against  thee, 

Still,  Varuna,  he  is  the  friend  thou  lovest,”* 

This  is  the  utterance  of  devout  faith,  of  trust  in  the  goodwill 
of  the  Deity,  who  can  deliver  the  sup])liant  from  the  bonds  of 
evil:  “.May  Varuna  undo  the  bond  that  binds  us.”  To  this 
heartfelt  devotion,  full  of  reverence  and  humility,  later  Indian 
piety  gave  the  name  of  hJuikti.  The;  term  does  noi,  occur  in 
the.  Rig  Veda,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  Faith  {(^.raddhd^) 

*  So  moderas,  like  Bergaigne  and  Macooneil.  Early  tradition  filed  on 
the  sun’b  rising,  f  ulrainatiou,  and  setling, 

*  Ri^  Veda,  vi.  4»,  13  ;  vii.  100,  4  ;  90,  2,  3  ;  i.  22,  18. 

=  vii.  100,2. 

*  V.  24,  1,  antamM,  “intimate.” 

•>  vii.  88,  6,  6,  tr.  Griffith. 

*  Of  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  credo. 
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already  invoked  as  an  object  of  prayer,  and  prominent  in  the 
early  Buddhist  texts  as  the  expression  of  tlie  disciple’s  attitude 
towards  the  Teacher.  The  wonl  itself  was  then  'joining  into 
ust*,  to  designate  the  emotional  feeling  which  should  be 
associatc'd  with  the  attainment  of  wisdom.^  No  such  sentiment 
could  be  directed  towards  the  Self  or  the  Braliman  of  meta¬ 
physical  speculation,  and  the  Upanisliads,  consequently,  do  not 
attempt  to  evoke  it.  But  when  the  figure  of  the  Buddha 
gained  more  and  more  attractive  power  as  the  great  deliverer 
from  ignorance  and  sin,  Brahmanism  was  com[)elled  to  find 
some  counterpart  with  like  purpose,  and  out  of  the  Vedic  germ 
of  Vishnu's  love  of  man  it  develojx-d  a  series  of  acts  of  divine 
self-sacrifice,  and  finally  enrolhyJ  the  Buddha  himself  in  the 
long  line  of  his  “descents.”*  In  the  early  Pali  texts  Vishnu  is 
but  one  of  a  long  train  of  minor  deities  gathei"ed  in  a  Great 
Assembly  under  the  Lord  Brahma  himself  to  see  the  Tathagata 
and  the  company  of  the  brethren.®  The  younger  Ujmnishads, 
however,  show  his  rising  significance  in  Bralunanical  circles.® 
The  end  of  man’s  long  journey,  that  goal  of  wisdom  where 
there  is  no  rebirth,  is  “the  highest  place  of  Vishnu.”®  And 
still  later,  Brahma,  Budra,  and  Vishnu  are  among  the  chief 
manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Brahman.® 

The  Great  Epic  reflects  this  (process  of  elevation  for  Vishnu 
as  well  as  ^’iva.  At  first  he  is  but  the  youngest  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Aditi,  last  in  birth,  adds  the  poet  significantly,  but 
best  in  excellence.*  This  original  subordination  ainnot  be 
wholly  concealed.  When  the  Earth,  burdened  with  the  cruel 

‘  Th-iragdtiul  (PTS,  1883),  “LhattimiL  ca  panifito,*  p.  41,  370.  Cp. 
Hardy,  (jnotetl  by  Garbe,  Dit  Bluigaia<lgUd  (I'JOSX  p-  33. 

*  But  with  ii  dillurent  uieaniiig.ai  will  be  noted  below.  Cp.  tlie  valuable 
collection  of  illustrative  passages  ii>  Muir’s  lianskrit  Text**  vol.  iv. 

“  Veiibu=Vi.ihiiu,  Di  ibgutu,  ii.  p.  iJiX). 

■  In  the  “Enihiiiaiia  of  a  Hundred  Patlu,”  xiv.  1, 1,  SBE,  xliv.  p.  441, 
Vishnu  had  already  been  declared  the  highest  of  the  gods. 

®  Kat^a  C/jK,  i.  3,  8-9  ;  SBE,  xv.  p  13. 

*  Ma\tr.  Up.,  iv.  5,  vi.  5  ;  ibid.,  pp.  302,  308.  Ritually,  Vialinu  was 
ideiitilied  with  the  eaerifice.  Sec  a  euriou*  story  in  the  (^'atapuOui  BnUinwim, 
xiv.  1,  1,  6  tr.,  of  luH  attainment  of  Hupreinacy  among  the  gods,  hia  conae* 
queiiL  juide  and  hm  of  hia  head,  SBE,  xxiv.  p.  411. 

*  Mbh.,  L  65,  16. 
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nivuges  of  th«  Dfouivas,  sought  the  Graiidsire's  aid,  Brahman 
bade  the  heavenly  powers  with  Indra  at  their  head  take  their 
birth  below  to  free  her  from  oppression.  To  Vishnu  Indra 
communicates  this  command,  and  he  m(.*ekly  replies,  “  So  be  it.”  * 
Arid  when  the  ocean  has  been  driiulc  up  by  the  gi’eat  sage 
Agostya,  and  the  Danavas  are  slain,  the  Thirty-three  gods  took 
Vishnu  with  them  to  lay  before  Brahman  the  need  of  refilling 
it*  His  ancient  solar  character  still  shines  through  many  an 
epithet.  Beautiful  of  wing  (supania),  xhe  sun-bird  traverses 
the  sky,  or  as  the  sun- horse  he  rises  from  the  sea.®  Or  the  sun 
is  his  eye ;  the  rays  of  sun  and  moon  are  his  hair ;  he  is  chakrin, 
dowered  with  the  solar  disc ;  thou  sand -rayed  and  seven-flamed, 
with  seven  horses  to  his  car;  and  his  three  strides  compjiss  the 
three  worlds,  earth  and  sky  and  the  realms  below.‘  Mythologi¬ 
cally  he  is  younger  than  Indra  arrd  so  tycneath  him  ( L’pmdra), 
but  it  is  not  long  before  ho  rises  above  him  (Aifndra),  and 
much  of  Indra’s  fighting  character  passes  into  the  junior  Aditya.® 
Again  and  again  does  Vishnu  enter  the  field  against  the 
demonic  powers.  Famous  among  these  contests  was  his  en¬ 
counter  with  Madhu  it  was  to  him  that  the  gods  applied  fur 
proterrtion  against  the  might  of  Vritra,  Indra’s  heroic  foe.’ 
The  enmity  between  this  doughty  pair  caused  universal  misery, 
and  tljo  sages  of  heaven  endeavoured  to  make  pem;e.  Vritra 
projmsed,  and  they  conce<lc<l,  conditions  for  his  safety.  He 
should  not  be  slain  either  in  the  daytime  or  the  night;  nothing 
should  hurt  him,  wet  or  dry ;  no  missile  of  wood  or  stone,  no 
weapon  of  distant  use  or  of  close  combat,  should  avail  to  take 
his  life.  But  one  evening  Indra  saw  his  adversary  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  He  invoked  Vishnu,  and  lo !  a  mass  of  foam,  mountain- 
high,  rose  from  the  waters.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to 

•  i.  64,  54,  Af/uenduatdrii,  literally  “descent  in  part.”  Later  theory 
worked  out  a  regular  scheme  of  fractional  incarnations.  Ilopkiiis,  L’pic 
Mythol.,  p.  197,  remarks  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  conceal  Vishnu's  in¬ 
feriority  to  firahman  by  tlie  “defiant  addition  ”  in  53. 

‘  iii.  105,  19.  ^  V.  99,  6. 

*  Epithets  mingLd  with  the  later  attributions  of  universal  Deity  in  xiii. 
149.  In  iii.  12,  25  the  three  strides  fill  heaven,  sky,  and  earth. 

*  He  is  Indra-karinan,  xiii.  149,  97. 

•  Cp.  ttnls,  Lect.  III.,  p.  137. 
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Vritra  fAl.*  At  other  times  ''"s  ««;.<'&£*  »MA£r*iVJweijw«wt,  * 
wondrous  fiery  '..heel  with  a  thonsts':*  ^pt/keij*  wbow  *iul 
refimA  at  la-^t  inio  a  cword  of  knowledge  and  *  mace  of 
undcr8L''-m]i>ig.'‘*  Or  in  Lis  strange  f3,*ni  lial/'-lit  n  and  half-man 
he  clawed  the  unbelieving  king  of  the  Daityas,  HiianyaJcat^ipu, 
tn  death/'  So  he  is  the  rcfugo  of  thi»  inhahilaMfi  of  Leaven  ;• 
it  is  well  that  kings  should  look  after  their  i»el['iest  relatives  as 
Vishnu  cares  for  the  celesf  iala'-'  I'ilonqiieiror  in  battle,  ha 
befoinea  “lord  of  the  world’’  (an  epithet  also  of 

Brahijuii),  auJ  Gaw^  vara,  lord  of  hods.”  It  w.is  he,  according 
to  Indra’s  testimony,  who  hy  his  prowess  saved  gods  and  sages, 
preventcii  the  destruction  of  the  liriihinans,  preserved  even  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  thus  maintained  the  deities  which 
would  otherwise  have  all  perished/ 

All  this  was  the  development  of  his  “good  mind,"  his  bene¬ 
volence,  the  prominent  feature  of  his  ch..tfarter.  Here  was  the 
secret  of  his  “  Descents (avatilra),  when  he  condiscendttd  to 
ai.sume  various  forms  for  the  Wnefit  of  man  *  Nine  such 
manifestations  are  name<i  in  one  of  the  latei.t  stations  of  the 
Great  Epic/  ’i'liey  are  portly  founded  on  venerable  tales  of 
mysterious  animals,  dowered  with  strange  powers  of  helpfulness. 
As  a  Swan  Vishnu  hud  cornmunicutiyl  the  Vtslas  to  llraitman. 
Wlien  the  wondrous  churning  of  the  oi«an  was  accomplished,  it 
was  V'ishnu  who,  as  the  Tortoise  king,  bore  the  great  mountidu 
Mandara  upon  his  back.*®  In  the  cider  stoiy  of  the  Deluge  in 
the  Brahmatia  of  u  Ilu/ulrrd  Paths,  the  wondrous  Fish  which 
towed  Maiiu’s  vessel  into  safety  was  the  impr.isonation  of 
Hroliman.  I^ter  mythology  transferred  the  funct'on  of  deliver¬ 
ance  to  Vishnu,**  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  lieneficent 


’  For  the  origin  of  tliis  Ule  in  tho  Rip  Veda,  vni.  14,  13,  cp.  Mbir, 
Sarukrit  Te^U,*  iv.  p.  261. 

*  Given  to  him  by  (^ivo,  according  to  a  (^aiva  poet,  xiii  *4,  76, 

*  xiii.  149,  120. 

*  iiL  271,  60  ;  “  for  the  benefit  of  the  gods,’  liL  3-10,  76. 

"  *'ii.  4,  4,  gati.  ‘  iii  248,  24-26.  ’  itiL  64,  21-26. 

*  Cp.  Prof.  Jacobi,  in  Uasti.'.ige' viL  p.  lt?3,  “IixamatigufludiAa)." 
*>  xiL  S40,  100. 
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operations  was  the  rescue  of  the  submerged  earth.^  When  the 
primeval  waters  covered  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  world-age, 
Vishnu  took,  shape  as  a  mighty  boar  of  league-long  siw*,,  and 
with  one  of  his  tusks  raised  it  to  its  proper  place  beneath  the 
sua.^  There  is  no  need  to  recite  the  catalogue  of  these  adven¬ 
tures.  They  are  a  part  of  the  great  war  with  evil  which  the 
Deity  of  the  “  good  Mind  ”  is  for  ever  carrying  on.  “  When 
virtue  and  morality  decline,”  he  explains  to  the  Brahman 
Markandeya,  “  and  sin  and  wickedness  increase,  I  create  myself 
,  .  .  And  take  ray  birth  in  the  families  of  good  men.  And, 
assuming  a  human  form,  I  restore  peace  by  viestroyiug  all 
evils.”*  Such  was  the  great  sage  Vyasa,  born  through  Vi,sbnu- 
NarAyana’s  uttered  Word,*  after  hh  Bvildhi  (intelligence)  havd 
entered  Brahman  and  enabled  him  to  perform  the  work  of 
creation.*  From  time  to  time  Earth’s  burden  must  be  lightened, 
the  wicked  punished,  and  the  righteous  supported ;  and  for  tliis 
end  the  illustrious  Madhu-slayer  revolved  in  his  thoughts 
various  forms.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  Southern 
recension,  in  adding  an  avaidra  as  the  Buddha,  should  explain 
that  ill  this  impensonation,  clothed  in  yellow  and  with  shaven 
head,  his  object  siould  be  to  confuse  men  and  lead  them  astray.® 
One  more  manifestation  has  yet  to  come.  Tenth  and  last,  at 
the  end  of  the  Kali  age,  when  the  earth  is  afflicted  with  all 

*  Ascribcil  in  earlier  texts  to  Prajiiputi-Bruhuian,  e.g.  ('uiap.  /?r.,  xiv.  1, 
2,  11  :  SHE,  x’iiv.  p.  461. 

•  AIbh.,  xii.  271,  51-66.  Mr  Andrew  liSiiK  liad  no  difficult;/'  in  gathering 
parallelx  from  eavnge  myths  (Myth.,  liilual,  and  lu.lijton,  IdUf*,  j.  ji.  211). 

*  iii.  180,  27  if.  On  Krishna,  see  below,  p.  247  ;  and  on  Kutr.a,  Lect.  VII. 

Vdeh  or  Speech,  xii.  160,  4,  38  J.,  50,  hO.  *  Jbui.,  ver.  24  ff. 

•  Hopkins,  Apic  JWyi/ioioi/y,  p.  218,  The  Vishu  i-Piiranadeocribea  Vishnu 
•I  emitting  an  “illutory  form”  {vulyd-moha,  hk.  iii.,  xvii,  .vviii,  vVilsoa, 
iii.  p.  200  ff.)  for  the  piirpase  of  undoing  the  authority  of  tlvj  Vedp.3  This  is 
the  Buddha,  but  he  is  not  reckoned  as  an  amtdra.  In  thej  Agni  Purayak 
fed.  M.  N.  Dutt,  Calcutta,  1903)  he  is  presented  in  that  character  (xvi.)  lor 
the  same  purpose.  The  Matsya  Puru.ua  giv&i  a  list  of  ten  Dascenta,  seven 
of  them  in  human  persons,  a  puniHlimeiit.  iiiflieled  cn  Vishnu  by  i^'ukra, 
priest  of  the  Asura-s,  for  killing  his  mother  In  these  tea  Buddha  ocoupies 
the  ninth  place  (Muir,  Sanskrit  TexU,‘‘  iv.  p,  168).  In  the  Bhajjav&ta  Piiriina 
(cp.  Lect.  Vi  i.)  the  number  is  extended  fc-  22,  the  Buddlia  cotmng  in  at 
21,  and  Kollri  closing  the  series.  Cp.  Pro!.  Jacobi,  “  lucainations  (Indian)," 
in  Hfwtings’  ERE,  vii.  p.  193. 
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kinds  of  disorder,  when  the  rite«  of  religion  iue  neglect^^  the 
duties  of  cartes  aiv  0%'orthrovfn,  arid  family  ties  axe  disaols'cd ; 
when  crime  multiulies  and  famine  spreads,  and  the  framework 
of  nature  seems  giving  way;  when  the  sun  is  permanently 
eclipse:!  aiKl  tlie  stars  cease  to  shine  and  meteors  flash  and  falJ^ 
and  dreadful  amflagrations  break  out  in  the  four  directions; 
— then  Vishpii  will  bt  born  as  a  ftr^man  named  KaJkL 
Bi.ihrnans  end  warriors  will  gather  round  him.  The  strength 
of  his  '  iriue  will  cslablhh  his  ruled  Later  imagination  cem- 
ceived  him  riding  on  a  white  horse  with  a  blazing  eword ;  the 
wicked  will  tie  extornuaaled,  righteousness  shall  IjC  eataUished 
upon  earth,  the  vigour  of  tlie  world  shall  be  rtuev  ed,  t,nti  the 
Age  of  Purity  (Kiita-Vuga)  shall  begin  again.* 

Such  a  deity  has  iioiny  iifl'erent  values,  for  mythology,  for 
pliiloj^ophy,  and  for  religion.  Though  he  will  be*  presented  ua 
omuipreseut,  the  universal  agent  and  the  instnnueut  ol  aU 
action,  identical  with  eurti;,  vrater,  ether,  air,  and  lav.*  Im  niuct 
l>e  coneeiveil  as  a  wondrous  Person.  He  dwi.Hs  in  hiV  golden 
car  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  idilk.^  In  the  iny  . unions  form 
of  Mahii-Piirusha^  with  a  Itiou.sac^l.  hf:ail.<,  a  Lliour.aad  eyes,  a 
thousuiid  feed,  he  lies  upon  the  breasv  of  the  Ilimulaya;**  or  as 
Great  Iiord  of  the  universe  he  sleeps  in  Yoga  upon  tlm  Kmllet^ 
Serpent,  C<iiba,  who  encircles  arid  upholdsHbe  earth.”  As  the 
sun,  the  bull  is  his  repicsentitive  pervading  spaca  ia  all 
dinretions,  he  ha«  four,  tight,  cr  ten  arms.'''  Fourfold  ia  fonw, 

‘  iii,  HX-. 

*  For  Ci  fiC  'oiiut  Lft  tlie  iato  Kslki  Pi'xiua,  aisi  tlte  intei-ftsung  pi>];-tr 
Mr  It.  C  Jiurimai),  “T'le  Kulki  Arju.ua  of  Vtsiiu,*' ia  the  i' 

thf  'I  Kir  I  fn!«oia'iesat  for  Ui4  fft.iforj*  of  }'Ui<:uiry  (Oxford,  I SF.tfid 

ii.  j'.  83.  Tlu;  wliiLu  ’inm.'  h  is  souv’tuiu-*  li;;en  derivf«i  iioai  ths  Apiicsiiypf,.*' 
JIul  tt.eve  c.aii  be  little  doubt  tuat  it  is  an  Indi'ui  OiTure,  it  is  the 
pdry  of  tlie  ivoiiihoiis  liorsv  all  wliiu  luit  foi  a  erow-bLi.'li  head  a.*>T  cars; 
tuniid,  ou  wlii  :li  tlie  Buddii  ist  Kiii^;’  of  tJli’ry  rule  oviar  liu  earth  pioiiuding; 
liij  heneficeut  rule.  Cp.  Bhys  IXaviJii,  d.  p.  30<i  t. 

■'  Mltk.,  vi.  t,  17.  *  ifnif.,  a,  15. 

‘  Cp  n.nte,  p,  43,  and  below,  p.  367,  v.  til,  T, 

^  lit  102,  11-13.  Hein  111  wsyi  engaged  in  Yoga,  xiiL  lift,  31.  For  the 
auatenlies  and  i><'lf-detiiabi  by  which  t^shs  obnuiied  the  privilege  of  tliia 
function  from  lirahman,  cj'.  i.  33. 

*  Hojikina,  A'jn’c  Mythology,  p.  21i3. 

*  Adding  zoni.Ji  and  nadir  to  the  quarters  and  half-ouarUrs. 

16 
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he  devotes  himself  to  labour  for  the  world’s  welfare.  One 
remains  on  earth  in  the  constant  practice  of  austerities.  The 
Second  (».r.  the  sun)  survey's  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
whole  world.  Still  in  the  hunmn  sphere  is  the  Third  active, 
while  the  Fourth  sleeps  a  thousand  years.*  But,  philosophically, 
these  ore  all  blended  in  the  unity  of  his  eternal  energy.  Above 
all  gods  he  rises,  like  Brahman  of  old,  or  ^'iva  as  Mahe(;:vara, 
into  sole  Deity.*  Nature  is  the  scene  of  his  sovereignty ;  there 
he  reigns  as  King  of  kings  ;  foremost  in  the  universe,  there  is  no 
higher  Being  in  the  three  worlds.*  Hymn  after  hymn  celebrates 
his  unceasing  activity.  The  mighty  frame  of  earth  and  heaven 
constitutes  his  lx)dy ;  the  sky  is  his  head,  the  sun  and  moon  his 
eyes,  the  winds  his  breaths.*  Without  beginning  and  without 
end,  an  infinite  eternal  energy,  he  pervades  all  worlds,  the 
unchanging  fountain  of  all  power,*  so  that  the  whole  creation 
springs  from  him  and  disappears  in  him.®  He  is  the  Infinite  Self 
{aruintdtmdn\  Teacher  of  the  heavenly  powers,  the  IJnmanifest 
Spirit  of  all  matter  (prad/n7;to).  Soul  of  the  universe,  with  the  All 
for  his  Form.’  He  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Brahman  of 
the  Upanishads  under  the  symbol  Tat^  and  he  presides  as 
the  Beginner  and  the  Ender  over  the  sequence  of  the  Ages  and 
the  processes  of  Time.  From  creation  to  dissolution,  from  the 
darkness  of  primeval  matter  back  to  the  Undeveloped  once 
more  shrouded  in  gloom,  the  mighty  rhythm  obeys  his  changeless 
sway.  And  Vishnu  is  no  mere  metaphysical  entity  transcending 
the  Three  Strands,  au  abstract  magnitude,  an  intellectual  identi¬ 
fication  of  Cause  and  Effect,  a  ritual  harmony  of  sacrificer, 
priest,  offering,  and  deity.  He  is  God  with  a  character.  Source  of 
all  Morality,  Revealer  of  all  Truth.®  Not  only  is  he  the  divine 
Author  of  the  Vedas,  the  Instructor  in  all  the  sciences,  the 
Master  in  all  le/tming,  he  is  the  supreme  Providence,  Ordainer 

*  vii.  29,  26  f.  He  is  thus  caturmilrti.  This  imist  not  be  confused  with 
the  later  doctrine  of  the  Four  Vyuhas,  p.  221,  though  the  numerical  corre¬ 
spondence  may  not  bo  wholly  accidental. 

*  On  the  relations  of  the  Holy  Three,  see;  below,  p.  273. 

»  xiv.  44,  12  ;  45,  16.  ‘  iii.  200,  16  IF. 

‘iii.  188,  20.  «  xiii.  149,  11. 

^  Vifva-murtiindn,  iii.  271,  31. 

*  xiiL  149,  91  ;  cp.  ante,  p.  197. 

*  JJharma  constitutes  his  bofly,  Vuhnu  Smriti,  i.  64  :  HBE,  vii.  p.  10, 
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of  ordfliners,  “he  who  doc*s  good  to  everyone.''^  'I’He  active 
bcnefu-eiice  which  first  prompted  the  Thn.>c  Strides  i«  now 
Ix'stowod  impiirtially  on  all.  V'hen  the  Great  Yogiii  as  a 
mighty  boar  ruiswl  up  the  earth  from  the  waters,  it  was  “from 
love  of  the  world  ”  that  he  “  plunged  into  the  ocean."*  True,  he 
is  the  destroyer  of  sin  as  well  as  of  grief  and  pain  ;*  but  he  has 
no  personal  anger  against  the  wicked  ;  he  forgive.**  all  injurie*, 
he  is  inclined  to  show  favour  to  all,  he  purifies  the  sinner  and 
protects  the  pious,  and  he  has  come  on  earth  a  hundred  tiroes.* 
Such  a  Deity  maaled  no  slaughtered  animals  upon  his  altar; 
brandy,  fish,  meat,  were  of  evil  invention  ;  rice-cakes  and  flowers 
were  the  appropriate  .symbols  of  worship  and  thanksgiving;* 
and  the  path  to  union  of  spirit  w'ith  him  lay  through  lowly 
surrender  of  all  desire  for  personal  reward  of  light  action,  and 
that  meditation  on  the  Eternal  which  fretal  the  soul  from  bonds 
of  sense  and  time.*'  In  this  faith  the  roild  was  no  scene  of 
universal  suffering.  Creation  wjis  an  ?«:t  of  divine  benevolence, 
not  a  necessary  evolution  to  provide  for  the  o{)cmtion  of  the 
unexhausted  harvia  of  a  previous  age.  “Giant  us  happiness,** 
said  a  later  prayer  to  Vishnu ;  “  may  tliis  thy  .ictivity  in  creation 
l)e  beneficial  to  the  earth  *’;^  and  Uie  true  knowlerlge  was 
described  as  “beholding  the  world  at  one  with  thee.”  *rhe 
univei’se  was  not  a  regrettable  necessity  whosvs  existence  was  to 
be  deplored,  nor  was  it  to  be  thouglit  away  as  an  illusion ;  it 
was  real,  and  to  be  “seen  in  God”  (to  use  the  phrase  of 
Malebranche),  the  product  of  divine  love,  the  sphere  of  discipline 
for  man’s  fellowship  with  the  Most  High. 

HI 

Tims  Vi.shnu,  like  Civa,  ri.ses  into  Supreme  Deity.  Hie 
motive  of  human  .service,  of  the  world’s  welfare,  so  prominent 
in  Buddhism,  belongs  also  to  the  Vishnu  religion.  like  the 

‘  xiii.  140,  27,  35,  3G,  106. 

*  Fu/iau  Hmvitiy  i,  10  ;  SBE,  vii.  p.  3. 

’  rupaiui^-ami  and  (^'okand^ana,  xiiL  149. 

*  xiiL  149,  oO,  53  ;  V'uhuu  Biniltt,  i.  67. 

^  lii.  2G5,  9  ir. 

®  Visliiiu  xcvii.  14,  21  ;  SBE,  vii,  p.  290  f. 

'  FiBinu  Burduif  tr.  Wilson  (ed.  Hall),  i.  p.  65. 
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Buddha^  his  person  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  Purusha,  he 
is  Purushottamay  “Purusha  Most  High.”  Both  systems  re¬ 
pudiated  animal  sacrifice ;  both  were  supposed  to  have  taught 
infallible  truth ;  both  claimed  to  possess  Scriptures  of  tran¬ 
scendent  authority ;  both  included  (though  in  different  forms) 
a  doctrine  of  “  Descents.”  The  parallel  between  Vishnuism  and 
Buddhism  is  much  closer  than  the  resemblance  of  either  to  the 
cultus  of  ^liva.  And  yet  Vishnu  and  (^fiva  approximated  in 
their  higher  forms  much  more  nearly  than  either  did  to  the 
Buddha.  What  other  infltience,  then,  was  present  in  Indian 
religious  life  which  could  guide  these  two  developments  along 
lines  that  could  ultimately  touch  ?  It  has  been  already  noted 
that  in  the  second  centuiy  before  our  era  one  of  the  ^’aiva  sects 
was  known  as  Bhagavatas,  or  worshippers  of  the  Bhagavat,^ 
Who  was  the  Bhagavat  whose  name  was  given  to  this  cult  ?  and 
did  it  contribute  any  elements  also  to  the  Vishnu  faith  ? 
Recent  research  has  been  busy  with  these  questions,  and  though 
many  details  are  uncertain  and  obscure,  some  clear  facts  of  great 
interest  have  been  established.^ 

The  name  Bhagavat  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
word  bhakti,  “  devotion  ”  or  piety.  The  root  bhaj  expresses 
faith,  reverence,  adoration,  and  as  an  epithet  of  Deity 
Bhagavat  means  “  the  Worshipful,”  “  the  Adorable.”^  In  the 
early  Middle  Ages  a  remarkable  sect  of  Bhagavatas  comes  into 
view  (about  a.d.  1100),  with  important  scriptures  of  their  own, 
who  developed  what  was  known  as  the  bhakti-mdrga,  the 

*  Cp.  above,  p.  221. 

*  See  two  articles  by  Sir  G.  Grierson  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  1908,  vol. 
xixvii..  Sept,  and  Dec.,  on  the  Bhagavatas,  and  the  same  writer’s  article 
“  Bhakti-Murga,”  in  Hastings’  EltE,  vol.  ii.  (1909),  p.  539.  In  1913  the 
important  work  of  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Vaisnavism,  S^aivixm,  etc.,  in 
Biihler’s  Grundriss,  threw  much  additional  light  upon  the  gloom.  With  the 
help  of  these  researches  the  following  results  seem  to  be  attained. 

*  It  is  applied  in  the  Epic  to  various  deities,  not  only  to  Brahman  and 
^iva,  but  to  others  like  Agni  or  Indra.  Like  the  Greek  kyrios,  however,  it 
may  be  used  as  a  title  of  polite  address,  and  in  the  Upanishads  is  often 
translated  “Sir.”  Patanjali  uses  it  to  designate  Pilnini (Kielhorn  in  JRA3, 
1908,  p.  603).  It  has  also  the  higher  meaning  of  “  saint,”  and  is  a  familiax 
designation  of  the  Buddha.  A  shorter  form,  hhaya  (also  applied  to  deities), 
appears  in  the  Zend  Avesla  in  the  Old  Persian  baya,  and  in  the  SLvouio 
b^u  ;  cp.  Schrader,  Rtallexikon  der  Indogerman.  Alterth.  (1901),  p.  302. 
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“path  of  Devotion,”  over  against  the  ritual  cultua  known  as 
tlie  kanna-marga  or  “  path  of  Works,”  and  the  discipline*  of 
philosophy  as  the  jiiami-mfirga  or  “path  of  Knowledge." 
The  doctrine  and  practice  were  of  course  not  new,  but  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  liriuianuja'and  his  successors  lifted 
this  conception  of  the  religious  life  into  fresh  jiower.*  It  may 
be  traced  back  through  the  Great  Epic,  when:  it  forms  the 
theme  of  a  late  edition  to  lx>ok  xii,,  knc  wn  as  the  Naroyanlya 
section.-  There  Vishnu  is  identified  with  the  Supreme  Deity 
under  the  names  of  Nfiruyana,  Ilhagavat,  and  V'ilsudeva.®  At 
this  point  archmologv  brings  unexpech-d  help.  An  inscription 
at  Besnugar  (near  Bhilsa,  in  the  south  of  Gwalior)  records  the 
erection  of  a  column  in  honour  of  Wisudeva,  God  of  gods,  by  a 
Greek  named  Helio<lora.  He  was  ambassador  from  one  of  the 
Bactrian  Greek  princes,  and  was  himself  a  native  of  Takkaslla 
(in  Kandahar).  The  names  in  the  inscription,  identified  with 
the  help  of  coins,  and  the  form  of  the  «;haracters,  belong  to  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  b.c.  In  worshipping  V'asudeva 
Ileliodora  describes  himself  as  a  Bhagavata.*  Another  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  stone  brought  from  the  village  of  Nagari  in  Udaipur 
(in  the  south  of  Rujputana)  refers  to  the  construction  of  a  wall 
round  a  hall  of  worship  dedicated  to  Samka^^hana  and 
Vasudeva.  On  paluiographie  grounds  this  is  assigned  to  a  date 
at  least  as  old  as  200  b.c.^  The  Epic  tells  us  that  Samkarshana 
was  an  epithet  of  Bala-deva^  the  eldest  son  of  V'asudeva-Vishcu.* 
Again  in  the  second  century  the  grammarian  Patai'ijali  mentions 
that  the  name  Yfisudeva,  employed  by  the  great  Sanskrit 
authority  Panini  in  one  of  his  grammatical  iilustmtions,  was 
the  name  of  Bhavat,  understood  by  Sir  R.  Bhandarkar  to  denote 
“  one  who  was  pre-eminently  w  orshipful,”  i.e.  God.  Pajjiini'h  date 
is  exposc-d  to  the  usmil  uncertainty  affecting  so  many  Indian 

*  Cp.  Lect.  VII. 

^  xii.  JJ35-352  (Dutt) ;  the  numeration  varies  slightly  in  different 
Sanskrit  editions.  An  earlier  hymn,  vL  6L,  44-75,  belong*  to  the  same 
theology.  Cp.  below,  §  v.,  p.  2i>3. 

*  Cp.  Lect.  IV.,  note,  p.  221. 

‘  Bhandarkar,  p.  3.  ‘  Bliandarkar,  p.  3. 

®  vL  65,  C‘J  f. ;  xii.  340,  36,  71  ;  i.  67,  152.  Sainkarsliana  was  also  the 
name  of  the  second  of  V'lumdeva’s  four  V'yuluu  (Vusudeva  being  the  first) 
cp.  ante,  p.  221. 
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literary  products,  but  he  is  commonly  placed  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c.‘  Another  testimony  from  about  the  same  period 
meets  us  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  early  Buddhist  canon,  where 
a  list  of  divine  persons  and  objects  of  worship  (including  Indra 
and  Brahma)  opens  with  Vasudeva  and  Bala-deva.^  These 
figures  in  some  way  belong  to  the  Vishnu  circle.  They  also 
point  to  a  Bhagavat  worship  which  was  practised  in  North¬ 
west  India.  It  was  so  entirely  independent  of  the  caste-system 
that  it  could  be  adopted  by  Greeks,  and  it  was  essentially 
monotheistic.  There  was  but  one  Bhagavat,  and  his  name  was 
Vasudeva. 

Such  a  religion  must  have  arisen  and  spread  in  communities 
less  rigidly  controlled  by  priestly  rule.  Sir  G.  A.  Grierson  has 
called  attention  to  many  indications  that  the  seat  of  early 
Brahmanism  was  in  the  Midland  country  between  the  Sarasvati 
on  the  west  and  the  lower  plains  of  the  Ganges  on  the  east.® 
Around  it  on  the  eeist,  south,  and  west  were  various  tribes, 
among  which  the  Yadavas,  descendants  of  an  eponymous 
ancestor  Yadu,  are  named  in  the  Epic.  Among  their  clans 
were  the  Satvatas,  who  worshipped  Vasudeva,  eternal,  beneficent, 
and  loving,  as  he  was  chanted  by  Samkarshana.^  Later  on,  in 
the  Bhagavata  Purana,  they  are  said  to  have  identified  the 
Supreme  Brahman  with  Bhagavat  and  Vasudeva.®  Scanty  as 
are  these  facts,  they  point  to  an  amalgamation  at  an  unknown 
date,  and  by  a  process  equally  unknown,  between  the  old  Vedic 
sun-god  Vishnu  and  a  monotheistic  cult  in  N.VV.  India 
under  the  names  of  Vasudeva  and  Bhagavat.®  By  analysing  a 
remarkable  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Vasudeva  religion  in  the 
Narayaniya  section  {Mbh.,  xii.  355-1552),  Sir  U.  Bhandarkar 
rea^^hes  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  early  monotheistic 
religious  reform  founded  on  repudiation  of  animal  .sacrifices. 

*  Mr  Vincent  Smith,  however,  has  recently  expressed  the  opiniori  that  he 
may  possibly  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  seventh  (HUlot  ij  of  India,  1919, 
p.  67  *). 

*  Niddem  (ed.  Poussin  and  Thomas,  PTS,  1916),  i.  p.  89. 

’  Indian  Antiquary  (1908),  p.  251. 

*  Mbh;  vi.  66,  40  ;  Bhandarkar,  Vaianavism,  p.  8. 

®  ij;.  9,  49.  Bhandarkar,  ibid. 

*  Grierson  refers  to  solar  elements  in  this  cult  which  may  have  hel]K!d 
the  fusion. 
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The  Deity  exalted  by  this  movement  was  known  as  Hari,  which 
afterwards  became  a  familiar  name  of  Vishnu.  His  worship 
was  based  on  personal  austerities  and  pious  devotion  (bhakii). 
A  second  stage  presents  the  Deity  under  the  name  Vnsudeva, 
identified  with  Vishnu,  among  whose  various  Descents  is 
Krishna,  who  can  himself  be  designated  VtLsudeva.*  But  here 
a  new  problem  is  started.  Who  was  Krishna,  and  how  was  he 
brought  into  the  Vdsudeva-Bliagavat -Vishnu  cycle? 

Vedic  tradition  told  of  an  ancient  singer  of  that  name.*  A 
later  Krishna,  son  of  a  mother  Devaki,  appears  as  pupil  of 
a  sage  called  Ghora.*  The  name  itself  means  dark,  swarthy, 
black.  It  is  an  epithet  of  Night;  it  describes  the  complexion 
of  the  lovely  DraupadT,  the  wife  of  the  Five  Pandava  brothers ; 
it  is  the  mark  of  Mara,  the  Tempter,  god  of  desire  and  con- 
8e(juently  of  death,  the  Buddhist  Satan,  just  as  the  Christian 
Barnalwis  familiarly  styles  the  devil  6  fitXai.  Now  in  the  Epic 
Krishna  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Devaki.  Two  versions  of 
his  parentage  ascribe  to  him  a  divine  origin.  He  is  begotten 
by  Vasudeva,*  and  he  is  born  of  a  black  hair  by  which  Narayana 
(Vasudeva)  entered  Devakl’s  womb.^  Is  this  being  to  be 
identified  with  Ghora’s  disciple  ?  Did  he  found  the  Visudev* 
religion,  and  himself  ultimately  Ijecome  its  object?  Such  is  the 
interpretation  of  Prof.  Garbe  and  Sir  G.  Grierson.®  'Idie 
elaborate  investigations  of  Mr  Kennetly  distinguish  three 
Krishnas  of  solar  type,’  while  Prof.  Berriedale  Keith  prefers  to 
treat  him  as  a  vegetation  spirit.®  Tiie  tangle  of  incongmities 
docs  not  yield  to  any  definite  solution,  but  Sir  li.  Blrandarkar 
seems  to  have  clearly  proved  that  in  its  original  use  Vasudeva 
was  a  proper  name  and  not  a  patronymic.-’  How  the  cowherd 

‘  For  exanijde,  xii.  47,  24.  *  Iliy  Vtda,  viii  74,  3-4. 

•  ChhJndog.  Up.,  iii.  17,  (> :  SBE,  i.  p.  ti2. 

‘  i.  63,  99.  ‘  L  199,  33. 

“  Garbe,  Die  UluKiuvadijitil  (l()Ob),  p  23 ;  Indian  Antuiuar)!,  ixiviL  p.  253. 

’  J/M,S’(1907),  p.  901  ;  (19UH)  p.  505. 

"  ./7iI^15'(1908),  p.  109.  t/'p.  ail  uiidigne*!  article  o:a  /i.’ittAit,  in  tae  Jau.rtuU 
the  Bornbatj  Brands  uf  the  llojal  Atialic  Soc.,  xxiii.  (1910),  p.  115  (attributed 
U)  Mr  rfwjgwick). 

^  BLaiidarkar,  p.  13.  Sanskrit  usage  at  first  suggested  that  it  waa 
derived  fnjiii  a  father’s  name  Vasudeva.  As  this  is  the  actual  name  of 
KriVhna’s  father  in  later  legend,  earlier  investigators  accepted  the  relation- 
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Krishna  was  introduced  into  the  sphere  of  V^sudeva  and 
identified  with  him  is  as  obscure  as  his  origin.^  Equally  so  is 
the  process  by  which  V^udeva-Krishna  entered  the  cult  of 
Vishnu,  so  that  Krishna  was  accepted  as  one  of  his  Descents. 
No  such  association  was  effected  by  the  ^’iva-Hhiigavntas  with 
their  Deity ;  and  the  theology  of  which  Brahman  was  the  centre 
did  not  lend  itself  to  this  particular  type  of  amalgamation.® 

The  figure  of  Krishna  in  the  Great  Epic  combines  the  most 
widely  different  features.  He  is  of  royal  descent,  of  the  race  of 
Yadu,  first  cousin  of  the  Piindava  brothers  ;  allied  most  closely 
with  Arjuna,  for  whom  he  condescends  to  act  as  charioteer. 
Arjuna,  it  may  be  noted,  is  by  contrast  “  the  White”  or  Bright, 
beside  his  kinsman  “  the  Dark  ”  or  Black.  Together  they  are 
invincible;*  they  are  known  as  the  “Two  Krislmai?,”*  “ equal  to 
each  other  in  every  detail  of  their  nature.”^  But  Krishna  is 
also  a  cowherd  {gopdla)^^  and  in  the  later  legends  this  function 
leads  to  awkward  developments  which  religious  imagination  has 
much  ado  to  spiritualise.  The  epithet  govhida  (which  belongs 
also  to  (jHva)  looks  at  first  sight  like  “  cow-finder,”  but  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  later  form  of  an  ancient  name  of  Indra,  applied  to  him 
in  the  Rig  Veda  in  connection  with  the  imagery  of  the  storm 
and  the  cloud-cows.’  The  poets  of  the  Epic,  however,  gave  to 
the  word  go  the  meaning  “  earth,”  and  interpreted  the  title  by 
reference  to  the  rescue  of  the  earth  from  the  waters.®  It  is  as 
guardian  of  the  cows  that  he  fights  the  demons  in  the  go-kula^ 
the  cattle  region  on  the  Jumna  which  was  his  home  during  his 
youth.*  And  this  character  supplied  the  abusive  language 
about  his  low  origin  and  cowardly  style  of  fighting  with  which 

ship  as  historical,  just  as  Ealiideva’s  son  was  named  Bfilacleva.  If  Viisiuleva 
u  the  original  datura,  then  Vasudeva  was  formed  lackwards  from  it,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  Krishna  as  the  incarnate  Vasudeva  with  a 
human  parent.  Prof.  Jacobi,  in  Hastings’  ERE,  vii.  p.  1!)5,  proposes  another 
•zplanatioD. 

•  Cp.  liiL  168,  39. 

•  See  hymn  to  Naniyana-Vasudeva- Krishna,  vi.  6.6,47  ff.  ;  (on  Narayaua, 
M«  §  V.,  below);  in  66,  13,  Brahman  declares  himself  Vusudeva’s  son. 

•  ii.  20,  14.  *  iii.  86,  4-  6. 

»v.  68,  1.  ,  •  iii.  262,  10. 

’  Bhandarkar,  p.  36.  *  i.  21,  12  ;  xii.  343,  68. 

•  ii.  41,  4  ff.  Bhandarkar  thinks  this  passage  a  later  interpolation,  p.  30. 
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his  enemies  assailed  him.*  On  his  human  side  he  takes  delight 
in  sport  and  revels;  he  does  not  know  where  Arjuna  is  in  the 
battlefield ;  by  his  own  admission  he  was  unable  at  any  time  to 
perform  a  divine  act,  but  he  would  do  what  he  could  as  a  man.* 
He  offers  sacrifice  to  (^'iva  ;  and,  after  homage  to  Uma,  consort 
of  the  three-eyed  gc>d,  receives  from  her  a  promise  of  sixteen 
thousand  wives.*  How  much  of  the  cjiic  story  was  known  in 
the  days  of  PataHjali,  who  mentions  dramatic  representations 
of  his  adventures,  we  cannot  tell.  At  a  still  earlier  date  his 
character  as  fighter  with  powers  of  all  kinds  was  sufficiently 
clear  to  suggest  to  Megasthenes  his  identity  with  Herakles.* 
How  Vasudeva-Krishna  took  up  the  cowherd  tales  remains 
uncertain.  The  literary  authority  for  the  ^toril^s  of  his  infancy 
imd  boyhood  is  lato ;  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  festival 
of  his  birth  is  generally  admitted  to  have  incorporated  some 
elements  of  far-flung  Christian  tradition,*  It  is  imjx'ssible  to 
fix  dates  with  any  precision  even  within  the  most  elastic  limits; 
Sir  R.  Bhandarkar  suggests  that  the  tale  of  his  early  years  in 
the  gokulu  was  unknown  till  about  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
meantime  Vasudeva-Krishna  had  become  widely  accepted — 
first  of  all  in  the  North-West — as  the  Supreme  God,  There  are, 
indeed,  not  a  few  indications  that  the  V’asudeva-Krishna  faith 
was  not  unopposed.*^  But  it  was  strong  enough  to  make  its 
way,  to  appropriate  much  of  the  old  culture  represented  by  the 
earlier  Upanishads,  and  to  absorb  the  general  scheme  of  the 
Sankhya  and  Yoga  philosophies.  In  Vishnu  it  found  tbe  most 
appropriate  expression  of  the  Godhead  with  which  to  unite 
upon  the  lines  of  Brahmanism.  But  the  fusion  reejuired  tiine. 
The  famous  poem  which  is  the  most  significant  monument  of 
the  Bhagavata  faith — in  the  view  of  many  the  loftiest  expression 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  India, — the  Bhagavad-Glta^ 

‘  ii.  44,  26  ;  ix.  61,  26  IF. 

^  i.  220,  8  ;  223,  ;  vii.  19,  21  ;  furutha  hinttah  (Hopkius,  Epic 

MytlwL,  i>.  215). 

*  viL  79,  4  ;  xiii.  15,  7. 

‘  According  to  a  widely  accepted  visw.  Kennedy,  however,  makes  (Jiv» 
Herakles,  and  Krt'dina  Dionysos. 

®  Seethe  famous  e_'say  of  Albrecht  Weber,  UtlcrdU  KriihMfanttuuJitant 
(the  l)irth-fe.slival),  herlin,  1868. 

®  On  Naniyaiia,  and  his  place  iu  the  Bhfigava^'a  group,  cp.  below,  p.  205. 
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does  not  present  Vasudeva-Krishna  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
as  Supreme  God ;  he  is  only  identified  with  him  as  one  of  the 
Adityas.just  as  he  is  with  Marichi  as  one  of  the  Maruts  (x,  21). 
And  it  is  in  this  character  of  splendour,  filling  the  whole  world 
with  his  railiance,  that  Arjuna  addresses  him  in  the  wondrous 
revelation  of  his  sovran  form  (xi.  SI',  30).  That  the  poem  has 
received  various  modifications  and  expansions  is  widely  believed ; 
it  exhibits  too  many  inconsistencies  of  philosophical  and  re¬ 
ligious  thought  to  be  the  work  of  one  author  at  one  time.  On 
the  somewhat  precarious  ground  of  what  it  does  not  contain.  Sir 
R.  Bhandarkar  pn)poses  to  date  it  not  later  than  about  400  s.c.^ 
Prof.  Garbe  sees  it  begun  in  the  second  century  before  our  era, 
and  completed  in  the  second  century  after.'*  What,  then,  is  the 
main  teaching  of  a  book  so  widely  influential  and  so  deeply 
loved  ? 

IV 

The  “  Lord’s  Song,”  like  all  the  higher  Indian  thought,  is 
engaged  with  the  threefold  relation  of  God,  the  world,  and 
man.  For  two  thousand  years  it  has  provided  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  expression  of  pious  reflection  on  the  powers  and 
destinies  of  the  soul,  and  the  means  of  i-ealising  its  participation 
in  the  divine  nature.*  It  sets  the  tune  on  which  so  much  of 
the  medieval  literature  is  one  long  series  of  variations.*  In 
form  it  is  an  episode  in  the  great  strife  which  is  the  theme  of 
tile  Mahabharata,  where  it  constitutes  cantos  25-42  in  the  sixth 
l)ook  {BhUhina  Parvan).  The  armies  of  the  contending  powers, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Five  Brothers  and  their  Kuru 
cousins,  are  marshalled  against  each  other.  On  the  eve  of 
battle  Arjuna,  knightliest  of  the  Pilndavas,  the  winner  of  the 

•  Nuiucly,  the  doctriue  of  the  Four  Vyuhas^  cp.  aiUe,  p.  221,  Vaifiiavism, 
etc.,  p.  13. 

*  Ill  IlaslingB’  EREy[n.  p.  638.  Dr  Barnett,  in  the  very  useful  introduction 
to  hi»  translation  (1905),  does  not  attach  a  date  to  the  poem  itself,  but 
suggesU  400-200  ac.  as  the  period  for  the  older  i>ortions  of  the  Epic,  in 
which  Krishna  “  is  simply  a  powerful  demigod  or  divine  hero,'’  and  200 
ao.-2O0  A.D.  for  the  later  parts,  in  which  he  “  figures  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  supreme  deity,”  p.  60. 

*  Cp.  2  Peter  i.  4. 

♦  Nut  only  in  the  commentaries  of  ^aiikara,  Ramanuja,  Madhava,  and 
others,  but  in  the  whole  bkakti  literature,  cp.  Lect.  VII. 
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lovely  Draupatll,  gazing  at  the  splendid  array,  i«  overcome  by 
the  thought  of  the  coming  slaughter,  and  exclaims  to  his 
charioteer  Krishna,  “  I  wish  not  to  slay  these  though  they  slay 
me,  even  for  the  sake  of  sovereignty  over  the  Three  Worlds ; 
what,  then,  for  the  sake  of  this  earth.”  Bhagavat  at  first 
rebukes  him  for  faint-heartwhiess,  and  then  [wisscs  at  once  to 
the  consolations  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Bo«lies  may  change 
and  die,  but  souls  fire  eternal  and  imperisliable.  It  is  a  warrior’* 
duty  to  fight,  and  tliose  who  die  in  just  battle  go  straight  to 
heaven.^  The  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  souls  was  ii 
familiar  principle  of  the  Sunkhya  teaching  (ii.  39),  and  the 
Adorable  then  passes  at  once  to  its  Yoga  application.  T.'hi* 
practically  occupies  the  first  division  of  the  poem  (cantos  16). 
A  second  group  of  discourses  is  mainly  concerned  with  Bliaga- 
vat’s  own  nature,  and  his  relation  to  the  world  (7-11 ).  After 
an  exposition  of  two  kinds  of  devout  meditation  (12)  a  third 
group,  with  various  repetitions  and  analogies,  treats  of  numerous 
topics,  ethics,  faith,  the  significaiice  of  the  'lliree  Strands  on 
different  modes  of  action  and  religious  duty — food,  sacrifices, 
austerities,  charity, — and  the  pc*em  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
the  higher  life  of  Renunciation  in  all  the  diflerent  fields  of 
human  Activity  (13-18). 

3'be  main  object  of  the  poem  is  thus  to  expound  a  way  of 
deliverance  from  the  sam.sitra.  It  is  an  individual  utterance;  it 
portrays  the  mind  and  reports  the  words  of  a  believer.  IKe 
speaker  has  had  many  predecessors,  but  they  have  established 
no  school.  He  does  not  lead  a  missionary  movement ;  he  is  not 
preaching  to  disciples ;  he  addresses  no  community ;  he  pro¬ 
mulgates  no  discipline  demaoding  withdrawal  from  the  world.* 

*  ii.  37,  tvartja  ;  not,  of  course,  for  ever,  but  for  the  i^jriod  apjirojiriatc  to 
tlieir  valour  and  baerifice.  This  is  a  fre|ueut  theme  of  Kshutnja  duty  and 
destiny  iu  the  Epic.  For  the  brave  th*  re  was  a  pLice  iu  ludra’s  heaven. 
Even  an  unbelieving  king  who  falls  )>eneatli  Krishna’s  suj.<crior  might 
receives  a  promise  of  this  reward. 

*  Dr  Harnett’s  adoption  of  tlie  term  “Rule”  for  Y<uja  must  not  be 
niiderstood  iu  the  sense  of  a  method  of  monastic  life  like  the  rajula  of  St 
Eiiincis.  In  i.  9,  however,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  happiness  of  believer* 
in  :lie  mutual  communication  of  tbeir  eijerieacea  The  votary  of  Yoga  had 
to  ]»ursue  his  way  alone.  .The  hhakta  looked  to  others  for  syr  »j>athy.  But  this 
did  not  generate  auy  organised  “  common  prayer.”  Cj».  Lect.  Vll. 
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He  it  the  Divine  Companion  of  a  high  caste  layman,  involved 
in  the  ordinary  social  duties  of  his  princely  birth ;  and  he 
endeavours  to  conciliate  the  higher  religious  practice  with 
philosophy  on  the  one  hand  and  with  family  obligations  on 
the  other.  The  ascetic  demands  of  the  Path  of  Knowledge  were 
severe ;  the  claims  of  personal  position  were  also  urgent ;  the 
cultus,  sacrifice,  and  ritual  must  be  maintained,  and  all  must  be 
harmonised  with  the  higher  monotheism.  Three  philosophies 
lie  behind  this  scheme.  There  is  the  Sunkhyan  dualism  of  the 
eternal  Prakrit!  and  the  eternal  souls ;  matter  and  spirits  are 
independent  self-subsisting  entities.  There  is  its  Yoga  modifica¬ 
tion,  where  one  Purusha  is  raised  into  a  source  of  religious 
guidance  and  help  for  those  who  resolutely  seek  the  deathless 
Vision.  And  theie  is  the  Atman-Brahman  conception  of  the 
older  Upanishads,  the  poem  itself  being  often  reckoned  in  the 
same  class.  By  what  process  were  these  elements  combined  ? 
The  interpretation  of  Nature  and  Man  is  throughout  couched 
in  Sankhyan  terms.  Here  are  the  Three  Strands,  the  cosmic 
evolution,  Buddhi,  Ahainkara,  Manas,  as  the  explanation  of  our 
individuality.  How  far  the  Yoga  colouring  implies  the  religious 
development  of  the  later  doctrine,  how  far  it  is  the  product  of 
a  definite  scheme  or  recognised  group  of  ascetic  disciplines,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  What  account,  then,  is  to  be  given 
of  the  Atman-Brahman  passages?  Are  they  to  be  ejected  as 
interpolations  ?  The  rigour  of  German  criticism  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  task,  and  Prof.  Garbe  has  marked  about  1G8 
verses  (nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole)  as  suspect.^  It  must, 
however,  be  observe*d  that  the  criteria  are  altogether  subjective.- 
No  decisive  tests  of  style  can  be  detected;  in  passing  from  one 
philosophical  conception  to  another  the  technical  dialect  may 
momentarily  change,  but  the  change  is  only  a  passing  disguise 
over  a  deeper  religious  identity.  As  the  divine  forms  can  melt 
into  each  other  and  blend,  it  is  not  impossible  for  philosophies 

I  ike  hie  truiiBlalion,  Leipzig,  1005. 

*  The  Btudent  may  compare,  for  example,  recent  attempts  to  resolve  the 
Fourth  tJoH|)el  into  a  GmmUchrtft  ami  the  expaiihions  of  a  Redactor,  by 
Wendt,  WellhaMsen,  and  Hpitta.  Similar  treatment  has  been  applied  to 
Ecclesiaatci,  where  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  thought  and  feeling  are 
much  more  marked,  and  the  “two  voices”  have  been  turned  into  a  veritable 
debate. 
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to  do  the  same.  The  kaleidoscopic  variatious  in  mode*  of 
thought  are  always  subservient  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
poem,  the  presentation  of  fellowship  with  the  exalted  Bhagavat 
os  the  goal  of  the  believer’s  endeavours. 

In  fulfilling  this  purpose  the  poet  insensibly  creates  a  new 
atmosphere.  The  older  Upanishads,  while  they  laid  stress  on 
knowletlge,  did  not  forget  the  necessity  of  faith.*  Just  as 
Augustine  argued  that  Jidis  must  in  time  and  authority  precede 
iiitellecticSy  though  inttilixtus  was  prior  in  reality  when  brought 
into  true  apprehension  of  the  ontological  object,  so  (^mddhH, 
faith,  must  be  the  foundation  of  Juanuy  knowledge;  but  when 
this  immediate  perception  of  the  ultimate  spiritual  reality  is 
reached,  the  teacher’s  word  is  needed  no  more;  the  work  of 
Revelation  is  done ;  direct  vision  renders  all  external  aids 
superfluous.  To  (^raddful,  however,  is  now  added  bhakti,  the 
worshipper’s  adoring  love,  evoked  by  the  sense  of  the  divine 
beneficence  on  the  cosmic  scale,  as  well  as  God’s  personal  dealing 
with  the  individual  soul.  For  this  new  element  in  religion  a  new 
term  was  needed,  prasdda ;  in  the  physical  sphere,  clearness  or 
radiance  ;  in  the  moral,  serenity  or  graciousness.*  Behind  these 
special  terms  lie  the  two  fundamental  concejdious  which  liave 
given  the  poem  its  age-long  hold  on  Indian  thought.  The  highest 
reality  in  the  universe  is  Spirit ;  it  is  callcKl  by  many  diflerent 
names ;  it  assumes  diflerent  forms  in  diflerent  philosophical 
modes,  but  it  is  always  eternal  and  BUf>reme.  And  tlie  highest 
reality  in  man  is  also  Spirit,  capable  of  controlling  all  the 
impulses  and  passions  of  the  hotly,  of  recognising  its  kinship 
with  the  universal  Spirit,  and  of  Anally  entering  into  union  with 
it  in  everlasting  pjeace  and  joy.  There  is  no  definite  promise  of 
ultimate  salvation  for  all,  like  that  at  length  attained  i.i  later 
Buddhism.  The  Sankhyan  doctrine,  with  its  infinite  number  of 
eternal  souls,  implies  a  continujil  process  of  emancipation,  but 
it  never  reaches  a  completeil  end.  A  series  of  ages,  witlrout 
lx*ginning,  marked  by  recurring  dissolutions  and  renewals,  hajt 

'  ChJuindttg.  Up.,  i.  10,  and  often. 

^  Thus  in  Maitri.  Up.,  vi.  20  and  34,  SHE,  xv.  p|i.  320,  333,  it  denote*  the 
serenity  of  the  believer’s  thoughts;  in  Kath<i  Up.,  ii.  20,  t’rd.  Up.,  iii.  20, 
SHE.,  XV.  pp.  1 1,  248,  it  describes  tlie  grace  of  the  Creator.  Both  lueuaingt 
in  the  Gita,  e.g.  xviii.  37,  50,  58. 
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no  goal.  It  marches  on  without  arrest  or  cessation  ;  it  is  never 
summed  up ;  out  of  the  boundless  multitude  of  souls,  however 
many  extricate  themselves  from  the  sanisdra,  there  is  always  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  entangled  to  carry  on  to  the  next  world- 
perioti.  'ITieoretically  it  might  conceivably  be  possible  for  the 
whole  multitude  of  animate  existence  (bhiltas,  “  beings  that  are 
born  ”)  from  devas  to  demons  to  gain  emancipation  in  one  and 
♦be  same  Kalpa.  Then  no  ^a/wa-potoncics  would  survive  to 
|)eople  a  new  universe  after  the  great  destruction.  No  fresh 
evolution  would  bike  place,  and  Prakriti  would  resume  its 
undifferentiated  state  with  nothing  to  disturb  its  silence  and 
repose  for  ever,  Hut  the  Gltd  is  not  concerned  with  such  visions 
of  a  final  peace.  It  is  enough  for  the  poet  to  tell  the  believer 
of  to-day  how  to  escape  /rom  a  world  of  change  and  pain. 

1  The  theme  of  the  poem,  therefore,  is  human  action  and 
destiny  in  their  relation  to  God.  It  involves  a  threefold  view 
of  man’s  nature,  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  God 
after  whom  he  aspires.  On  the  Sunkhyan  ba-sis  the  human 
Inxly  with  its  associated  activities,  intellectual  and  moral,  belongs 
to  Prakriti  and  its  Three  Strands.^  Under  their  influence 
ordinary  men  are  attached  to  their  “  works”  (iii.  28);  they  are 
prompted  by  the  impulses  which  proceed  from  passion  and 
ignorance  to  all  kinds  of  egoistic  actions  which  keep  them  in 
the  material  sphere.  Out  of  the  infinite  variety  of  men’s 
previous  careers  two  main  types  emerge  (xvi.).  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Karma  which  they  have  accumulated  some  are 
liorn  to  Z)aiw(the  god-like  order),  others  to  Amrl  (the  demonic). 
Lofty  ethical  ({ualitics  are  seen  in  the  first,  fearlessness,  patience, 
constancy,  steadfastness,  absence  of  malice,  pity,  and  the  like. 
The  demonic  are  mean  of  understanding,  they  own  no  God 
(ani^i’ara,  xvi.  8).  Given  to  egoism  and  cruel  of  works,  they 
sink  to  the  lowest  way,  where  Desire,  Wrath,  and  Greed  form 
the  triple  gate  to  hell  (xvi.  20  f.).  The  Three  Strands  determine 
different  groups  of  superhuman  powers  as  objects  of  faith, 

*  As  the  Qunat  in  the  Qitu  are  treated  almost  exclusively  in  resjxjct  of 
men’s  diefKJuitions  and  characters,  Dr  Barnett  translates  the  term  by 
“Moods."  This  word  is  an  interiuetation  perfectly  aj)plicable  within  the 
human  limits,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  translation  from  a 
eemi- material  conception  into  terms  of  consciousness. 
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different  types  and  purposes  of  sacrifice,  different  modes  and 
aims  of  austerity  (or  “  rnortificatiojj,”  tapas).  'lliey  thus  play  an 
important  part  in  the  moral  life,  in  the  capacities  and  energies 
of  each  individual,  and  represent  significant  elements  in  the 
Sankhyan  basis  of  the  poet’s  thought  (xvii.). 

The  philosophic  emphasis  of  Sankhyan  teaching  fell  upon 
jiuma,  “knowledge,”^  viz.  the  realisation  of  the  absolute  differ¬ 
ence  iK'tween  IVakriti  and  I'tirusha,  Natuie  and  SpiriL  The 
method  of  attaining  this  intellectual  apprehension  is  not 
described.  It  is  enough  for  Krishna  to  affirm  that  Buddhi 
(understanding)  has  lx.*en  imparted  to  Arjuna  on  Sankhyan 
lines,  and  he  passes  on  to  its  significance  in  Voga  a.s  the  means 
for  casting  off  the  bond  of  works  (ii,  39).  It  is  not,  however,  the 
formal  Voga  of  the  Siitnis  with  its  single  Purusha  exalted  as 
guide  and  teacher  above  the  rest.  It  is  a  Yoga  which,  indeed, 
practises  the  ancient  disciplines  (v.  27  f.),  but  it  biings  the 
devout  believer  into  the  presence  of  a  G(k1  who  rules  the 
world,  who  delivers  the  disciple  from  sin,  and  receives  him  into 
eternal  union  with  himself.  'I’his  Deity  Ix^ars  many  name.s,  and 
has  many  aspects.  He  is  Mahe^vara,  “the  Great  Lord”  (x.  3), 
unborn,  without  beginning.  He  is  identifie<l  with  Brahman, 
Hari,  Hhagavat,  Vasudeva,  Purusha  Parama  (“  Spirit  Supreme”), 
Purushottama  (“Spirit  Most  High”),  Jagat-jxiti  (“Ix>rd  of  the 
World”),  and  many  another  form  in  the  radiant  glory  of  the 
gods.  But  though  conceived  os  eternal,  he  does  not  exist  in 
lonely  isolation.  He  is  no  monatl  after  the  Greek  tyjx',  immut¬ 
able,  inifwissible.  He  is  conditione<l  bv  Prakriti,  which  indtvd 
exists  inde[jendently,  yet  owes  all  its  form  in  creation  to  his 
energy  ;  and  he  is  Time,  governing  all  succession  and  ruling 
over  the  birth  and  death  of  worlds.  'I'he  effort  to  prestait  such 
a  Being  to  ordinary  apj)rehension  strains  thought  and  langujige 
into  fantastic  .shapes.  'I'he  BhagSLvat  possesses  a  twofold  nature ; 
the  lower  is  eightfold,  constituted  by  earth,  water,  fire,  wind, 
ether  (or  space),  mind,  understanding,  and  the  “I-making” 
{ahanikdra).  'Phese  account  for  the  world  and  the  consciousness 
of  its  inhabitiints.  But  he  has  a  higher  nature,  “  life-endowed,”* 

'  Sixty. five  Linaai  iu  all. 

“  Jica-bhuta,  “  become  living,"  vii.  4,  anew  term.  Dr  Barnett  pat  apbrases 
it  as  ‘‘  the  EleiueiiUil  Soul.’’ 
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aflerwardi  described  as  ancient  or  etenial,  in  the  world  of  souls 
(xv.  7),  and  designated  an  acturd  portion  {amsa)  of  him — so  hard 
is  it  to  escape  from  quantitative  conceptions* — which,  as  the 
individual  soul,  draws  the  live  sense-organs  and  the  mind  within 
to  realise  their  personality.  There  in  sovereign  state  it  presides 
over  sight,  touch,  hearing,  and  the  rest ;  and  they  that  have  the 
Eye  of  Knowledge  behold  him  ;  and.  so  do  the  men  of  Yoga, 
who  strive  after  concentration,  see  him  abiding  in  their  Self 
{dtnum).  Thus  every  created  (born)  being  is  in  some  sense  a 
partial  intimation  of  Deity.  Tlie  divine  life  does  not  constitute 
the  sole  element  in  the  {)ersonality,  as  in  some  forms  of  the 
Atman  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads.  Nature  (or  matter)  is  real 
iind  not  illusory  ;  the  transmigrating  soul  is  also  real.  The  body 
((kha)  may  cease  to  be,  but  its  occupant  ((khin,  ii.  13),  which 
has  never  ceased  to  pass  from  form  to  form,  having  had  no 
beginning,  will  also  have  no  end. 

Now  just  os  tlie  true  Yogin  sees  God  lodged  in  his  own  Self, 
the  source  of  memory  and  knowledge,  so  he  sees  him  also  as  the 
light  that  lightens  the  whole  world,  the  radiance  of  sun,  moon, 
and  fire,  the  supimrt  of  all  living  creatures  through  the  food- 
producing  energy  of  the  earth  (xv.  12-15),,  But  this  iiivolves 
no  pantheistic  absorption  of  the  human  ispirit  in  the  divine. 
There  are  really  three  kinds  of  Purushas :  the  Perishable,  the 
Imperishable,  and  the  Supreme.''^  The  peiisliable,  says  the 
poet,  are  all  “  bom  iKrings,”  a  term  variously  interpreted  by 
medieval  and  motlern  commentators.  It  usually  denote  souls 
in  connection  with  the  material  world,  who  may  be  found  in 
every  rank  from  Brahma  himself  to  the  temporary  occupant  of  a 
blade  of  grass,  and  this  meaning  is  preferred  by  Hama/iuja.® 
They  ore  still  entangled  in  the  saritmra,  and  sull'er  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  changes.  They  die  and  are  Ixirn  again. 
Even  Brahma  at  the  Great  Dissolution  vanishes  into  the  Un- 

*  Qftukara  explains  that  the  notion  is  only  imaginary. 

*  The  first  twoFurushaa  are  treated  collectively, and  signify  twoconditions 
of  the  soul. 

*  Cp.  LecU  VII.  See  the  translation  by  A.  Govinditchurya  (Madras, 
18t)ti),  p.  47<l  .  Others  8uppf)8e  it  to  include  all  material  objects.  Dr 
Barnett  explains  this  application  of  ti>e  term  Fiirusba  by  I'ehtrenco  to  the 
Farusha-hymu  of  the  crculiou  of  the  universe.  Op.  ante,  p.  43. 
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manifest.  But  there  are  otheni  who  have  attained  emancipation. 
They  are  reborn  no  more  ;  they  are  imperishable,  free  Arom  all 
the  risks  and  mutations  of  mortality.  -  They  are  said  to  be  “set 
on  high,’’^  and  they  abide  in  sublime  independence,  they  share 
the  very  nature  (dharma)  of  the  Lord ;  “  In  the  creations  they 
enter  not  upon  birth,  and  in  the  dissolutions  they  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  ”  (xiv.  2) ;  “  Many  are  they,”  says  the  Lord,  “  who,  freed 
from  passion,  fear,  and  wrath,  .  .  .  purified  by  austerity  of 
knowledge,  have  come  into  my  Being”  (iv.  10).  So  al>ove  the 
world  as  the  scene  of  birth  and  death  and  the  souls  carried 
along  the  stream  of  transmigration,  above  the  souls  which  have 
gained  the  unchanging  heights,  rises  the  Purusha  Most  High, 
the  Supreme  Self  (paramdtman,  xv,  17 ;  xiii-  22,  31),  the 
undecaying  Lord  who  condescends  to  enter  and  sustain  the 
threefold  world. 

Here  is  a  theism  not  unlike  that  of  the  (^'veta^vatara  Uponi* 
shad,^  which  fills  the  universe  with  God  as  the  sole  cause  of  all 
its  changes,  the  author  of  its  order,  the  disposer  of  its  power*. 
Matter,  indeed,  he  did  not  create  ;  but  he  shaped  it  into  form 
and  filled  it  with  beauty  and  use.  The  worlds,  even  up  to 
Brahman’s  realm,  come  and  go  ;  the  days  and  nights  of  Brahman, 
each  a  thousand  ages  long,  perpetually  succeed  each  other. 
When  the  great  Day  dawns  over  the  silent  formless  Prakriti, 
the  hidden  worlds  emerge  to  view  ;  at  tlie  approach  of  Night 
they  sink  back  into  the  dark,  and  melt  into  the  Unmanifest 
once  more  (ix.  16-18).  But  behind  this  unmanifest  in  Nature 
is  another  Unmanifest,  the  abode  of  created  beings.  All  dwell  in 
him,  and  yet — for  their  relation  can  only  be  expressed  in  con¬ 
tradictions — they  do  not  (ix.  4),  they  have  no  permanence. 
“  Behold  my  divine  Yoga,”  says  the  I^rd.  “I  uphold  creation 
as  I  have  brought  it  into  being,  but  I  do  not  dwell  therein”;  he 
is,  in  modern  phrase,  at  once  immanent  and  transcendent,  and 

‘  XV.  16  (Barnett);  kuta-tiha,  “ heap-standing^  eil.her  “standing  on  a 
heap,”  exalted,  or  “standing  like  a  heap,”  steadfast,  constant,  immutabla 
As  the  word  kuta  may  also  mean  “  trick,”  “  illusion,”  (^aiikar*  finds  here  a 
hint  of  his  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  the  world  ;  just  as  his  annotator 
Anandagiri  treats  the  two  Puruslios  as  the  u}.ddhit  or  “ on-lay ing>”  by 
which  the  Supreme  assumes  the  forms  of  individuality.  Cp.  the  tnuislatioe 
of  A.  Maliuduva  Hiistri  (Mysore,  llWl),  p,  368. 

*  i.  8,  10. 
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the  Aoul  trained  in  ycga  learns  to  ^  see  the  Self  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  in  the  Self”  (vi.  29,  30).  So  he  may  be  called 
the  Father  and  Mother,  or  even  the  Grandsire  (a  favourite  term 
in  the  Great  Epic),  of  the  world  (ix.  17).  The  universe  is  strung 
on  him  like  gems  upon  a  thread  (vii.  7).  He  gives  the  seed  for 
which  great  Brahman  is  the  womb  (xiv.  4),  a  singular  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  S^khyan  Prakrili  with  the  impersonal  Brahman 
of  the  Upanishads.  Conditioned  thus  by  Matter,  Space,  and 
Time,  he  if.  yet  higher  than  they  all.  He  is,  of  course,  himself 
Time,  for  he  begins  and  ends  each  age,  he  is  the  mysterious 
power  of  all  growth  and  decay.  So  completely  does  he  conibine 
and  harmonise  all  opposites,  that  he  can  declare  himself  “  Death- 
lesMiess  and  Death,  sad~asaty  Being  and  No-Being”  (ix.  19).* 
Vasudeva,  then,  is  the  All  (vii.  19),  but  he  is  infinitely  more 
than  the  sum  of  visible  exi.stence;  he  is  the  Adhibhuta,  the 
Over-lwing,  the  Over-gods,  the  Over-sacrifice,  the  Over-soul 
(vii.  29).  To  express  this  symbolically  a  wondrous  vision  is 
vouchsafed  to  Arjuna(xi.),  who  has  besought  the  Supreme  Lord 
to  show  him  his  Sovereign  fonn  as  Purusha  Most  High.  As 
Krishna  stands  beside  him  in  the  car,  he  suddenly  reveals  his 
mysterious  nature.  It  is  a  dread  Apocalypse,  full  of  awe  and 
terror,  though  Western  taste  (whether  nurtured  on  Greek  or 
Gothic  models)  finds  its  figures  grotesque.  The  warrior  ga/es 
on  a  Ixxly  {deha)  which  is  at  once  infinite,  yet  has  a  shaj)e.  It 
includes  the  gods  around  Brahma  seated  on  the  lotus  throne,® 
and  all  creation,  animate  and  inanimate.  This  body  has  no 
beginning,  middle,  or  end.  Its  infinite  power  is  represented  by 
infinite  arms  ;  its  omniscience  by  infinite  eyes ;  its  omnipresence 

'  .Siat  and  cunt  again  give  rise  to  divergent  interpretatioiiH.  (^'aiikara 
equates  tat  with  “manifested  existence ”  t.r  the  effect,  and  ettat  with  the 
unmaiiifestt-d  cause.  RilmAnuja  thinks  of  the  time-sequence  ;  sat  denotes 
the  present,  what  is  now  ;  atul,  what  was  in  the  past  but  exists  no  longer, 
or  what  will  be  in  the  future  but  has  not  yet  realised  itself,  iiodern 
philosophy  tends  rather  to  view  the  antithesis  iu  (Jreek  style,  the  contrast 
between  the  Absolute  and  the  phenomenal.  Op.  on  Manu.above,  p.  141  ;  and 
the  commentators  on  bfthl,  ziii.  12. 

*  This  seems  to  be  the  lotus  which  sprang  out  of  Vishnu’s  navel, 
according  to  the  story  {Mbh.,  iii.  12,  37)  wliich  presents  Vishnu  as  the 
tource  of  Brahma.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  later  development  of  the  exaltation 
of  Vishnu,  compare.!  with  x.,  where  he  is  still  only  one  of  the  Adilyas  (21). 
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by  infinite  feet.  Its  destructive  energy  typified  v»it 
mouths  grim  with  teeth  and  burning  Hame,  and  fci'ge  beli*-e« 
capable  of  containing  worlds.  Into  these  apj)alHng  cavities 
Arjuna  sees  his  enemies  rushing  with  fearful  speed,  caught  and 
crushed  between  the  piercing  fangs.  So  swift  is  the  flight  of 
time,  that  he  beholds  the  worlds  like  moths  attracted  to  the  fire 
drawn  into  the  blazing  apertures  and  consumed.  Well  may  he 
entreat  this  overwhelming  lieing  to  resume  his  humetn  shape. 
In  doing  so  the  Deity  declares — 

“That  shape  of  Mine  that  thou  hast  seen  is  veiy  hard  to  behold  ; 
even  the  gods  are  everlastingly  fain  to  see  that  form. 

Not  for  the  Vedas,  not  for  mortifications,  not  for  almsgiving, 
and  not  for  sacrifice,  may  1  be  seen  in  such  guise  as  thou  hast 
seen  Me. 

But  through  undivided  devotion  {Ikakti),  Arjuna,  may  !  be 
known  and  seen  in  verity,  and  entered,  O  affrighter  of  the  foe. 

He  who  does  My  work,  who  is  given  over  to  Me,  who  is 
devoted  to  Me,  void  of  attach  nent,  without  hatred  to  any  born 
being,  comes  to  Me.”  * 

For  this  is  the  new  note  of  th.’  Bhagavata  religion,  announced 
in  explicit  terms  in  literary  reconl  for  the  first  time : — 

“Though  birthless  and  unchanging  of  essence  (or  “soul,” 
alman),  and  though  laird  of  all  born  beings,  yet  in  iny  sway 
over  the  Nature  {^Prakriti)  that  is  Mine  I  come  into  birth  by  My 
own  magic. 

For  whenever  Dharma  (Religion  or  Law)  fails  and  Adharwta 
(Irreligion  or  Liwlessness)  uprises,  then  do  I  bring  myself  to  bodied 
birth.  To  guard  the  righteous,  to  destroy  evildoers,  to  establish 
l)/iar..ia,  I  come  into  birth  age  after  age. 

He  who  knows  in  verity  My  divine  birth  and  works,  romes  not 
again  to  birth  when  he  has  left  the  botly ;  he  comes,  O  Arjuna, 
to  Me.”* 

'Fhe  Deity  thus  manifests  himself  for  a  purely  moral  purpose. 
He  comes  to  protect  the  good,  to  overthrow  (not  to  redeem) 
the  wicked,  to  promote  righteousness.  As  age  siux'eeds  age  he 
mu.st  rc{x>at  his  entry  into  the  human  txeue.  He  reveals  the 
truth,  he  shows  the  way  to  deliveranci'  from  ignorance  and  sin, 
he  ojK*iis  the  path  to  divine  communion,  he  is  dowered  with 
might  to  defeat  those  who  resist.  The  mode  of  his  advent  is 

*  xi.  Sa-.'iS  (Barnett). 


•  iv,  6-9  (Barnett). 
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not  specified.^  No  conditions  are  laid  down  for  his  birth  such 
as  were  prescribed  for  the  future  Buddha.  As  the  wondrous 
.transformation  before  Arjuna's  astonished  gaze  comes  to  an  end, 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  whole  Godhead  who  thus  condescends  to 
stand  beside  him  in  the  car.  The  idea  is  here  in  distinct  advance 
upon  all  the  earlier  Descents  in  the  Vishnu  cycle.  Far  beyond 
conflicts  with  particular  demonic  forms,  the  conception  is 
generalised  and  exalted.  The  scene  is  transferred  from  the 
distant  cities  of  the  Asuras  to  the  homes  of  human  life;  and 
since  one  such  intervention  can  only  meet  the  needs  of  one 
world-age,  it  must  be  repeated,  that  the  multitude  of  voyagers 
over  the  ocean  of  existence  may  all  have  the  knowledge  how  to 
reach  the  further  shore. 

In  assuming  human  form,  however,  does  not  the  Deity  enter 
the  sphere  of  Karma  ?  From  day  to  day  he  is  inevitably 
engaged  in  thought  and  speech  and  act,  the  causes  for  finite 
beings  of  the  accumulation  of  merit  or  guilt.  Can  these  attach 
to  him  in  his  Self-manifestation  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  whole  process 
of  the  production  and  maintenance  of  the  universe  a  Deed  on  a 
stupendous  scale  ?  Is  it  not  thereby  brought  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  Moral  Order?  The  answer  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  pleice,  the  Law  of  the  Deed  is  itself  inherent  in  the  being 
of  the  Deity.  Vishnu  is  himself  the  embodiment  of  Karma,  the 
very  ground  and  energy  of  its  operation,  the  unfailing  director 
of  its  course.*  The  sovereign  justice  which  insists  that  every 
temper,  feeling,  purpose,  work,  of  good  or  ill,  shall  bear  its 
fruit,  belongs  to  his  essence,  and  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  his 
causal  power.  And,  secondly,  his  action  is  absolutely  without 
self-regard.  He  has  no  duties,  and  experiences  no  wants.  No 
obligations  bind  him,  nor  do  desires  prompt.  “There  is 

•  Cp.  the  list  of  his  vihhutU  or  manifestations  of  his  power,  x.  19  If., 
where  he  is  identiQed  with  various  ancient  saints  and  sages,  such  as 
Nurada,  Kapila,  Vyasa,  and  others. 

*  In  the  Hymn  of  a  Thousand  Names,  Mhh.,  xiii.  149,  he  is  the  Lord  of 
the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  who  causes  the  acts  of  all  living 
creatures  to  fructify,  ordaining  all  deeds  and  their  fruits,  vv.  14,  17  f. 
In  Bhag.  Git.,  v.  14,  “the  Lord’’  (Barnett)  is  prabhu,  referring  apparently 
to  the  <Uhin  in  13 ;  and  the  verse  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Sunkhyan 
PuTu*ha,  not  of  Bhagavat.  Causation  is  there  ascribed  to  svabhdva,  nature. 
Cp.  anU,  p.  206,  and  Barnett’s  note  for  a  different  view. 
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nothing  in  the  Three  Worlds,"  says  the  Lord,  “Uiat  I  must 
do ;  nothing  ungotten  or  that  I  shall  not  get ;  yet  do  I  abide 
in  work."*  Were  he  to  cease,  the  worlds  would  perish  in 
disorder,  and  all  creation  would  be  ruined.  NVhy,  then,  doe* 
not  God  win  merit  by  his  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  beings  ? 
It  is,  ill  technical  phrase,  because  he  works  without  attachment. 
He  labours  selflessly,  and  in  serene  impartiality  is  ready  equally 
to  receive  the  devotion  and  return  the  afiection  of  alL  No  caste 
or  colour,  no  dignity  of  rank,  no  poverty  of  enlightenment, 
awakens  his  enmity  or  attracts  his  favour ;  *  “  They  that  worship 
Me  with  devotion  dwell  in  Me  and  I  in  them."  High  in  rank 
are  all  dcKsrs  of  righteousness,  “  but  to  the  man  of  knowledge  I 
am  exceeding  dear,  and  he  to  Me”(vii.  17).  The  im|}artiality 
of  God  is  not  therefore  the  absence  of  aflection,  but  superiority 
to  all  favouritism  ;  and  this  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  regarding 
the  worship  paid  to  other  gods  as  offered  to  himself  (ix.  23). 
The  way  to  emancipation  for  the  human  spirit  lies  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  similar  elevation  above  the  selfishness  which  breed* 
jealousy  and  hate. 

For  this  there  are  indeed  two  ways,  the  disciplines  of  Know¬ 
ledge  and  of  Works.  The  former  is  only  for  the  few  ;  it  starts 
from  faith,  and  it  involves  the  life  of  austere  endeavour  and  cease¬ 
less  Concentration.^  The  latter  is  the  path  for  the  many  in  the 
ranks  of  caste.  Each  has  his  own  duties ;  the  brahman  must 
sacrifice,  the  warrior  must  fight.*  But  obligations  discharged 
without  self-regard  do  not  bind  men  to  the  world  of  sense  and 
lime.  When  acts  are  done  for  God,  they  do  not  er.tangle  the 

'  Gitil,  iiL  22.  Cp.  John  v.  17,  “My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work." 

*  Tlie  baldness  of  the  statement,  “None  is  hateful,  none  is  dear  to  me," 
ii.  29,  evidently  caused  some  misgivinf.;8 ;  for  Miidhava  says  that  on* 
interpretation  proposed  to  sujjply  the  words  bhaJUa  and  alhaUa,  “Among 
all  beings  no  lUiakta  becomes  hateful  to  me,  and  no  Abhakta  becoutea  the 
receptacle  of  my  love.  So  I  am  impartial.  There  would  be  jiartiality  if 
the  Bhakta  were  hated  aird  the  Abhakta  loved.  But  this  I  never  do.  I 
bestow  fruit  only  according  to  Uiakl  or  devotion."  Cp.  the  translation  by 
S.  Subba  Rail  (Madras,  19<J6),  p.  208. 

*  Cp  vi.  10  ff. 

‘  The  bhakti  religion  is  open  to  all,  women,  and  tboae  of  the  lowest  birth, 
ii.  32.  Deliverance  is  independent  of  costly  sacrifice  and  large  priestly 
fees 
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agent  in  the  sphere  of  passion  or  ignorance.  “Fulfil  your 
works,”  says  the  Lord  again  and  again,  “  but  with  the  surrender 
{tyaga)  of  yourself ;  cast  them  on  Me,  and  you  shall  be  free.”  ^ 
It  is  the  Indian  equivalent  of  the  Pauline  demand  that  the 
Christian  believer  shall  “do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  Even 
the  aannyiunn^  the  man  of  austerities  seeking  the  higher  life, 
must  get  his  food.  “  Whatever  be  thy  work,  thine  eating,  thy 
sacrifice,  thy  gift,  thy  mortification,  make  thou  of  it  an  oflering 
to  Me”  (ix.  27).  Such  a  life  needed  perpetual  vigilance;  to 
curb  the  unceasing  fickleness  of  the  mind,  a  constant  control 
must  be  enforced  (iii.  36  fl‘. ;  vi.  33-36).  Nor  do  all  seek  God 
in  the  same  way;  so  that  he  deals  with  each  after  his  own 
method  (iv.  11 ;  xiii.  23  ff.).  He  gives  understanding,  know¬ 
ledge,  clear  vision,  patience,  truth  (x.  4).  Even  the  evildoer 
who  worships  him  with  undivided  service  shall  be  deemed  good 
(ix.  30  f.);  he  has  a  right  purpose;  he  will  become  righteous 
of  soul  and  reach  lasting  peace ;  “  for  to  those  who  in  undivided 
service  think  and  wait  on  me,  1  bring  power  to  win  and  to 
maintain  ”  (ix.  22). 

The  issue  of  this  long  endeavour  is  expressed  in  the  different 
idioms  of  the  elder  Brahmanism  of  the  Upanishads,  the  Yoga 
insight,  and  the  Bhagavata’s  ideal  of  the  mutual  indwelling  of 
God  and  the  soul.  To  cast  off*  all  selfish  desires,  to  renounce 
the  claims  of  “  Mine  ”  and  “  I,”  is  the  way  to  final  peace.  This 
is  to  dwell  in  Brahma;®  he  that  has  reached  it  is  not  con¬ 
founded;  if  even  at  his  last  hour  only  he  dwell  therein,  he 
attains  Brahma-nirvana.^  This  is  no  passive  or  unconscious 
state.  Joy,  happiness,  and  light  within  attend  the  Brahma- 
bhnta  who  has  “  become  Brahma.”  All  impurity  and  unbelief 
ore  left  behind,  and  they  delight  in  the  welfare  of  all  creation 
(v.  25).*  And  he  who  in  his  last  hour  reniembers  Brahman, 

*  Cp.  ii.  47  tr.  ;  iii.  7  ff.  ;  iv.  20,  etc.  ;  xii.  12  ;  xvi.  2  ;  xviii.  1,  2,  4,  8, 
9  ;  11,  66.  On  dilterent  kindu  of  eacrifice,  pliysical  and  spiritual,  cp.  iv.  24  ff. 

*  iL  72,  liruhmi  Uhiti,  literally  “  Brahma  aUnding.”  Cp.  v.  Iff,  Bruknuiui 
It  tlhildh. 

*  Cp.  v.  24-20,  the  only  occurrences  of  this  term  in  the  Upaniahad 
literature. 

*  Cp.  the  early  Christian  language  about  becoming  theos  ;  J.  E.  C.,  I’haaet 
of  Early  Ckrutianily  (American  Lectures,  1916),  p.  56  ff.  Like  Brahma- 
nirvdna^  the  term  BrahvM-bhuta,  though  frequent  in  the  Epic,  does  not 
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enters  assuredly  into  his  Being  (viii,  5,  cp.  ii.  72).  ’rhe  path 
thither  lies  on  the  ancient  route  through  the  sun's  northern 
course  by  the  way  of  the  Devns^  ^  whence  there  is  no  return. 
The  same  peace  is  realised  by  the  discipline  of  Concentration 
(vi.  15),  when  the  disciple  with  niitul  controlled  and  steadfast 
thought  reaches  nin’ujia  and  rests  in  the  Lord.  It  may  be  that 
the  Lord  bestows  on  his  loving  worshipper  the  gift  of  energy  of 
intelligence  {huddhi-yoga\  scattering  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
by  the  lamp  of  knowledge  (x.  10  f.  cp.  xii.  8).  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  previous  vision  is  vouchsafed  which  enables  him  to  see 
the  Self  in  all  creation,  and  all  creation  in  the  Self.  But  this 
discernment  knits  an  eternal  bond  between  the  worshipper  and 
the  Over-soul,  for  “If  one  sees  Me  in  all  things,”  says  the 
Bhagavat,  “and  all  things  in  Me,  I  am  not  lost  to  him  nor  he 
to  Me”  (vi.  29  f.).  Such  knowledge  lifts  the  bcdiever  into 
likeness  of  nature  with  the  Etenial.*  This  is  liberation  fixim 
the  samsdra,  the  entrance  into  perfection  (giddJii).  No  more 
will  such  souls  be  sown  in  Great  Brahma’s  womb;  the  ITiree 
Strands  can  never  fetter  thenj  again.  lie  who  has  served  the 
Lord  with  concentrated  devotion  {bhakti-yoga),  rises  above  them 
and  is  fit  to  become  like  Brahman.*  “  For  I,”  says  the  poet 
triumphantly  in  the  name  of  his  God,  “am  the  support  of 
Brahman,  the  immortal  and  undecaying,  of  the  eternal  Dhamia, 
and  of  absolute  joy.”*  So  is  the  eider  tradition  of  Upanislmd 
eschatology  tinctured  with  the  new  piety.  Lifter!  above  all 
grief  and  desire,  equal-minded  towards  all  crtaituris,  the  devout 

belong  to  the  Upanishad  teaching.  When  nimiiia  ia  tramlsted  by  “extinc¬ 
tion,”  the  student  must  always  inquire  what  it  ia  that  ij  “  eitinguiabed." 
Here  it  would  seem  to  cover  the  ains  and  doubts  and  atuichmenla  of  earthly 
life.  Cp.  vL  27. 

1  viii.  24,  cp.  BrUiad-Aranyak.  Up.,  vi.  2,  15  f. 

*  xiv.  2,  S(t(//uirmya,  unique  in  Ui)anishad  style  ;  “sha.'ing  the  Dharma," 
the  characteristic  quality,  the  iruperiahableneaa  of  the  Divine. 

*  xiv.  20,  Brahma-bhuya,  cp.  xviii.  53 ;  another  word  of  Jirahmanism  in  liia 
Epic,  but  in  no  earlier  texts. 

*  xiv.  27.  Brahman  is  here  identifie<l  by  Ratuaraja  with  the  soul,  and 
Dharmu  with  the  happiness  of  heaven  (which  hod,  of  course,  a  material 
character),  (^aiikara  underbtands  Brahman  in  the  higher  sense;,  aa  the 
source  of  the  eternal  righteousness  and  the  rA;nire  of  absolute  bliss.  Such 
are  the  difficulties  of  interpretation.  Garbe  refers  vv.  2G,  27  to  the  Brahman- 
ising  interpolator. 
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worshipper  knows  his  Lord  in  truth,  and  enters  into  him. 
Faithful  in  works,  he  seeks  from  them  no  reward ;  his  refuge  is 
in  God,  and  God's  grace  helps  him  over  difficult  ways  to  the 
conquest  of  evil  and  eternal  peace.^ 

V 

The  association  of  Arjuna  and  Eoishna  depicted  in  the  Lord's 
Song  was  of  long  standing.  After  the  banishment  of  the  Five 
Brothers  a  number  of  nobles  (Kshatriyas)  from  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  with  Krishna  at  their  head,  went  to  condole  with 
them,  and  Krishna,  in  the  name  of  eternal  morality,*  promised 
to  install  the  eldest,  Yudhishthira,  on  the  throne  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived.  To  calm  his  anger  Arjuna  recited  a  long 
list  of  his  achievements,  and  the  deity  then  made  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  real  unity  with  the  heroic  prince :  “  Thou  art 
mine  and  I  am  thine.  All  that  is  mine  is  thine  also.  He  who 
hates  thee,  hates  me;  and  he  who  follows  thee,  follows  me. 
Thou  art  Nara  and  I  am  Nardyana.  We  are  born  in  the  world 
of  men  for  a  special  purpose."  * 

*  xviii.  64-68,  62.  Fifty  years  ago  a  German  scholar,  Lorinser,  in  an 
essay  (1869)  translated  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1873,  p.  283  ff., 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  dependence  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  on  Cliristian 
teaching  by  a  series  of  parallels  drawn  from  the  New  Testament  (Gospels, 
Acta,  Epistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John,  and  the  Apocalyjise).  The 
extravagance  of  Lorinser’a  method  discredited  his  argument.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Prof.  Washburn  Hopkins  revived  the  theme  in  an  essay 
entitled  “Christ  in  India,”  in  India,  Old  and  New  (1901).  Doiibtlesii  there 
are  striking  correspondences  in  thought,  feeling,  and  even  in  expression, 
between  the  Song  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  these  seem  to  receive  an 
adequate  explanation  from  similarities  of  religious  belief  and  experience 
without  resort  to  hypotheses  of  direct  influence.  And  mfuiy  of  the  alleged 
resemblances  really  lie  on  quite  different  planes  of  thought.  For  instance, 
the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world  (spiritually)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  pantheistic  phrase  “  I  am  the  light  in  moon  and  sun  ”  {Gitd, 
vii.  6).  The  comparison  of  Gitd,  i.  33,  “of  letters  I  am  the  syllable  A,’’ 
with  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Rev.  xxii.  13,  breaks  down  in  view  of  the 
mystical  treatment  of  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  older  literature  (cp. 
8l)K,  i.  231).  In  IndUn  uml  dai  CVirwhml/ium  ( 1 9 1 4),  Prof,  Uarbe,  after 
re-examination  of  the  whole  question,  has  empluilicolly  vindicated  the 
indejMindence  of  the  Glto. 

*  AIbh.,  iii.  12,  7,  dharmah  sandtanah. 

*  iii.  12,  44  f. 
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Who  are  these  mysterious  beings?  Krishna  describe*  them 
as  Rishis,  members  of  the  group  of  primeval  sages.*  They  are 
frequently  identified  with  the  two  kinsmen,*  but  they  are  also 
designated  as  “ancient  gods”  (puri'a-devau).^  Nartlyana,  in 
fact,  appears  in  that  dignity  in  the  “  Brahmana  of  a  Hundred 
Paths.”  In  the  ritual  order  sacrific-e  was  the  means  of  gaining 
power,  and  under  the  instructions  of  Prajiipati  (chief  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Unity  in  the  Brahmana)  Narayona  places  all  the 
worlds  and  all  the  gods  in  his  own  Self,  and  his  own  Self  in  all 
the  worlds  and  all  the  Gods.*  Another  tale  related  that  in  his 
desire  to  surpass  all  beings  and  in  solitary  might  become  tlie 
universe,  he  performed  in  five  days  the  tremendous  ritual 
described  in  the  famous  Purusha-hyain  (Rig  V'eda,  x.  90),  the 
immolation  of  the  cosmic  Man,  and  attained  the  eminence  he 
sought.®  He  was  thus  identified  with  Maha-Purusha,  the 
Infinite  Spirit,  source  alike  of  worlds  and  gods ;  the  author,  also, 
of  the  hymn  which  came  to  be  known  as  his  litany.®  So  he  can 
be  equated  among  numerous  other  forms  with  the  sovereign 
Atman,  the  universal  soul;*  and  in  a  hymn  to  Vishnu,  whose 
name  he  may  also  bear,  he  is  presented  os  God  of  gods,  V^udeva, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  protector  of  all  creatures.® 

It  is  in  this  character  that  Narayana  apjx-ars  as  the  founder 
of  the  Religion  of  Devotion  (bhakti)  in  the  twelfth  l>ook  of  the 
Mahabharata.®  Earlier  in  the  j)oein  the  illustrious  sage  Mar- 
kandeya  had  been  vouchsafed  a  wondrous  vision  within  his 
illimitable  person,*®  somewhat  resembling  Krishna's  revelation  of 
himself  to  Arjuiia.**  As  source,  creator,  and  destroyer  of  all  he 
designates  himself  Brahman,  Vishnu,  (,'iva,  Indra,  Varna,  anti 
other  heavenly  powers.  He  it  is  who  from  time  to  time  as-sumea 
a  human  form  to  maintain  the  bonds  of  morality,'*  and  has  at 
last  ap{)eared  as  Krishna.  And  he  calls  himself  Nardyanu 
because  in  days  of  yore  he  named  the  waters  Xdrd,  and  made 

'  Op.  xii.  344,  10,  33.  *  L  1,  172 ;  67,  119,  etc. 

*  i.  224,  4  ;  228,  18.  ♦  xii.  3,  4  ;  SHE,  xliv.  p.  173  L 

*  xiii  6,  1,  1  :  SHE,  xliv.  j>.  403. 

*  xiii.  6,  2,  12  ;  ib.,  p.  410. 

'  Mailr.  Hrdhmaua  Upan.,  vi.  8;  SHE,  xv.  p.  311. 

*  Intlilultt  of  Vuhnu,  xeviii.  98 :  SHE,  vii.  296. 

»  xii.  335-352.  »»  in.  188,  101  ff. 

“  UiUl,  xi.  9  If.  ‘K  Albh.,  rii.  189,  31. 
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them  his  resting-place  (ayayia).*  The  explanation  is  repeated 
in  the  later  section  (xii.  342,  89X  with  the  addition  that  the 
waters  bore  that  name  because  they  were  the  offspring  of  Nara. 
Manu  adopts  the  same  punning  device,*  which  is  often  repeated 
in  later  literature.  But  who  was  Nara?  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar 
points  out  that  etymologically  Nur&yana  meaiis  the  resting- 
place  or  goal  of  Naras.  The  word  commonly  >•  cans  “  man,” 
and  in  its  yet  simpler  form  nri  it  is  applied  again  and  again  in 
the  Vedic  hymns  to  the  great  gods  of  heroic  prowess  like  Indra, 
Varuna,  Agni,  Vayu,  and  others.*  Ancient  tradition  regarded 
the  waters  as  the  original  seat  of  the  germinating  power  of  the 
universe.*  Prior  to  earth  and  sky  and  gotls,  “the  waters 
held  that  same  embryo  in  which  all  the  gods  exist;  on  the 
navel  of  the  Unborn  stood  something  in  which  all  beings  stood.”  ^ 
So  Narayana,  in  his  exalted  form  of  Universal  Spirit,  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  world  and  all  its  innumerable  inhabitants 
of  every  class.  But  by  his  wondrous  might  he  duplicates  him¬ 
self  as  the  two  sages  Nara  and  Narayana,  while  he  remains 
sublimely  invisible  even  to  the  deities  whom  he  has  created. 
To  Narada,  however,  son  of  Braliman,"  he  condescends  to  make 
himself  known,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the  Religion  of 
Devotion.  The  tale  is  narrated  by  the  dying  Bhishma,  in 
answer  to  Yudhishthira’s  anxious  inquiry  who  was  the  God  of 
gods,  and  what  was  the  essence  of  Liberation. 

In  the  Krita  Yuga  the  eternal  Narayana  took  birth  in  four¬ 
fold  form  from  Dharma,  as  Nara,  Narayana,  Hari,  and  the  Self- 
created  Krishna.’  The  mysterious  pair  retired  to  a  retreat 
named  Badari  in  the  Hinifdaya,  at  the  sources  of  the  Ganges, 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  thoir  incredible  austerities,  they  were 
visited  by  Narada.  Engaged  to  his  amazement  in  their  daily 
rites,  they  told  him  that  they  were  worshipping  their  own  Soul, 

*  iiL  189,  3.  *  i.  10 ;  SEE,  xxv.  5. 

*  It  is  thus  given  both  to  Vishnu  and  (^iva  in  the  MLL  in  the  lists  of 
their  1000  names. 

*  E.g.  Erihaddrany.  Up.,  v.  5,  1 ;  SEE,  xv.  p.  191. 

*  Ki(;  Veda,  t.  82,  0  ;  Bhandarkar,  Vaif/iavism,  etc.,  p,  31. 

*  xii.  330,  5,  where  Parameshthin  (“standing  at  the  head’’)  is  identified 
by  tlie  commentator  Nilakantha  with  Brahman, 

'  xii.  335,  8  f.  They  were  the  four  Guardians  of  the  world,  loka-jHllas, 
ver.  11. 
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the  All-pervading,  who  embraced  both  sat  and  asity  He  could 
be  apprehended  only  by  knowledge;  but  those  who  were  fully 
devoted  to  him  reache<l  the  highest  end  of  union  with  him. 
With  Niiniyana’s  permission  Narada  starts  to  find  him  out;  and 
on  ascending  by  his  yoga-power  to  the  summit  of  Mem,  he  sees 
towards  the  north  a  Milk-white  Ocean,  in  which  is  a  large  WTiite 
IslancL  It  is  the  home  of  the  sinless,  w  hose  strange  bodies  need 
no  food;*  they  are  devoted  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  witlj  their 
whole  minds,  and  they  enter  that  Eternal  God  of  a  thousand  rays, 
and  are  seen  shining  like  the  moon.*  Rapt  into  ecstasy,  Narada 
stands  with  upraised  arms  and  bursts  into  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
God  of  Gods,  the  Manifest  and  the  Unmanifest,  Sat  and  Asat^ 
Creator  and  Destroyer,  Infiiiib!,  Immortal,  Maha-Purusha. 

Moved  by  these  praises,  N.irayana  appears  in  his  universal 
form,  transcending  the  Three  Strands,  the  Twenty-fifth  above 
the  twenty-four  tattvas,*  the  Supreme  Soul,  known  by  the  name 
of  Wisudeva.*  Fourfold  in  forni,®  he  is  the  sole  Cause  and  Effect, 
llrahmuu  i«  iiis  creation,  l>orn  to  him  as  a  son.*  Hudra, 
generated  from  his  auger,  springs  from  his  forehead.  In  the 
great  renewal,  when  the  earth  is  submerged  beneath  the  waters, 
he  is  the  mighty  Boar  who  lifts  her  out  for  the  sake  of  all 
creatures  ;  and  the  whole  series  of  Desctaits  down  to  Krishna 
and  the  promised  Kalki  is  his  work.^^  This  long  U[)anishad,  in 
harmony  with  the  Four  V'e-das  and  the  Sankhya-Yoga,  con¬ 
stituted  the  Pailcharatra  Scriptures  recited  by  Narayana  himself.* 
Transmitted  through  Narmla,  the  Sun,  and  the  great  Uishis,  it 
supplied  the  foundation  of  the  Religion  of  Devotion.  Its 
principle  was  llenunciation,  in  contrast  with  the  Religion  of 
Action,***  and  this  begot  the  cpiestion  why  the  Deity  should  have 

'  Cp.  mile,  p.  258  *  xii,  330,  9. 

»  xii.  337,  20,  27  ;  339,  1.  «  Cp.  ante,  j).  207. 

*  xii.  340,  25.  •  Cp.  antt,  T.iect.  IV.,  p.  221  *. 

xii.  340,  69,  60.  But  in  ver.  72  he  ie  horn  from  the  navel  of  th*  fourth 

form,  Aniruddha.  Latter,  in  3 19, 13  If.,  Brahman  has  seven  births  iu  different 
ages,  starting  from  Niin'eyana’s  mind,  and  iej^uing  from  his  mouth. 

»  xii.  340,  100.  ’  »  IlvL,  107. 

***  xii.  341, 2.  On  ntrrtfft  and  pravntli,  cp.  ante,  p.  ICO.  As  the  easenca  of 
the  Sacrifice!  Vishini  is  still  w()nihip]>ed  under  the  naiiieo!'  Yujtla  (sacrifice) 
Ntirdyaiiu.  Cp.  T.  A.  (Jopiiiutha  Itao,  EUuunlt  vf  Jlitulu  Icvnot^rafthf 
(1914),  voL  i.  p.  75. 
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instituted  the  rituel  of  sacrifices  and  created  gods  to  receive  the 
offerings.  The  answer  is  given  by  the  Bhagavat  in  the  character 
of  Vishnu,  in  whose  honour  a  great  sacrifice  is  performed ;  the 
two  types  of  religion  were  established  with  the  artistic  purpose 
“  to  give  variety  to  the  universe.”  ^  But  behind  this  diversity 
the  greater  deities  pass  into  each  other.  Rudra,  though  bom 
of  Aniruddha’s  anger,  yet  has  Narayana  for  his  soul,  and  is 
in  his  turn  the  soul  of  Bhagavat,  who  worships  him.*  And 
Bhagavat-Narayana-Vishnu  goes  on  to  declare,  “  He  who  knows 
him  (Rudra)  knows  myself,  and  he  who  knows  myself  knows 
him.  He  who  follows  him  follows  me.”*  Rudra  and  Nartiyana 
are  one  essence  in  twofold  form.  “  Vishnu  never  bows  his  head 
to  any  god  save  his  own  Self.  It  is  therefore  that  I  worship 
Rudra.”  *...“!  am  the  habitation  of  all  creatures,  and  therefore 
am  I  called  Vasudeveu”  am  he  whom  all  creatures  wish 

to  attain  to  at  the  end.”®  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
incongruous  elements  which  are  gathered  up  into  these  theological 
complexes  that  Rudra  and  Nara-Narayana  at  the  hermitage 
of  Badarl  become  involved  in  a  violent  quarrel.  The  whole 
world  was  plunged  in  anxiety.  The  luminaries  of  heaven  lost 
their  brightness,  and  the  Vedas  no  longer  shone  with  inward 
light  in  the  minds  of  the  pure  of  soul.  The  earth  shook,  and 
Brahman  himself  dropped  from  his  seat.  But  as  he  pleaded 
with  the  irate  Rudra,  the  angry  god  relinquished  his  wrath,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of  Hari,  repeated  once 
more  the  formula  of  union,  “  He  who  knows  thee  knows  me ! 
He  who  follows  thee  follows  me  !  There  is  no  difference  between 
us.”.*  To  this  height  Brahman  never  rises.  He  may  be  bom 
of  the  “  grace  ”  or  cheerfulness  ®  of  Hari  (Narayana-Vishnu)  as 
Rudra  is  from  his  anger  ;  he  may  enter  the  visible  scene  through 
Hari’s  will,  or  issue  from  his  eyes,  his  speech,  his  ears ;  he  may 
even  proceed  from  his  nose,  or  emerge  from  an  egg,  or  rise  out 
of  a  lotus  on  his  navel ;  at  ea(.'h  fresh  creation  he  is  born  anew 

>  xii.  341,  93. 

•  xii.  342,  17,  21,  23.  Cp.  the  (^ivu  Bhagavatas,  ante,  p.  227. 

•  Cp.  Krishna  and  Arjuna,  ante,  p.  248.  <  xii.  342,  26,  29. 

•  A  play  on  the  word  adhivdia,  “  abode  ”  or  “  settlement.” 

•  xii.  342,  42.  ’’  xii.  343,  105-130. 

•  xii.  342,  12  ;  348,  40;  pratdda-ja. 
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as  a  son  from  the  Self-create  who  has  no  origin.*  He  is  still, 
indeed,  the  Grandsire  and  Creator  of  the  world,  but  his  sub¬ 
ordination  can  hardly  be  more  strongly  emphasised.  He  may 
have  created  the  Four  Vedas,  but  it  is  the  Supreme  God  Hari 
who  is  their  depository  ;  *  he  is  the  source  from  which  Vedas  and 
Sankhya-Yoga  philosophies  and  IVincharatra  Scriptures  derive 
the  teachings  which  make  them  all  into  one  whole.*  But  are 
they,  after  all,  uniform  in  practice  ?  do  they  not  teach  different 
duties  ?  When  Narayana,  to  give  interest  and  variety  to  the 
world,  bade  Brahman  create  diverse  kinds  of  beings,  wise  and 
stupid,  the  puzzled  deity  pleaded  that  he  had  not  the  requisite 
wisdom.  So  the  Supreme  Lord  thought  of  Intelligence,  who 
immediately  appeared  before  him,  and  at  his  order  promptly 
entered  Braliman.  But  when  the  earth  became  loaded  with 
creatures  whose  pride  and  power  threatened  to  oppress  even  the 
gods,  Narayana  perceived  that  he  must  come  to  her  help  in 
bearing  her  burden  by  punishing  the  wicked  and  supporting 
the  righteous.  And  so  the  long  series  of  Descents  began,  and 
till  religions,  by  whomsoever  founded,  proclaimed  but  one  sole 
object  of  adoration,  the  Supreme  Soul,  Narayana.*  What,  then, 
was  the  special  characttjr  of  the  Panclmratra  di.>ciplirje  which  he 
promulgated  himself? 

The  religion  of  Renunciation  might  be  pursued  along  two 
paths.  Both  these  recjuired  the  conquest  of  all  selfish  desire, 
the  surrender  of  all  merit,  the  suppression  of  all  claim  to  the 
“  fruit  ”  of  good  works.  One  way  led  through  knowledge ;  it 
demanded  strenuous  training  under  a  preceptor  ;  its  intellectual 
instrument  was  the  S-'inkhya  teaching,  or  its  ally  the  Yoga. 
The  other  appealed  to  the  emotions,  and  called  for  reverence, 
piety,  devotion,  love.  The  field  of  knowledge  was  practically 
limited  to  conscious  experience  and  its  interpretation.  The 
world  of  sense  was  no  object  of  either  scientific  or  religious 
interest.  It  was  there  for  the  philosophic  devotee  only  to  be 
conquered  and  abandoned.  Consecrated  tradition  might  people 
it  with  beings  of  every  rank  and  character;  but  the  truly  wise 
sought  only  to  realise  the  unity  that  lay  behind  them  and 
played  through  thojii.  This  generated  no  curiosity  about 

*  \ii.  318,  39-43.  *  lii.  318,  28,  78. 

3  xii.  319,  82.  ‘  lii.  360,  1,  18,  32,  67 
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detail*.  The  intellectual  passion  of  inquiry  wau  unawakened. 
The  slow  processes  of  observation,  the  collectioni  of  facts,  the 
organisation  of  experience,  had  no  significance  for  those  who 
could  rise  at  once  above  every  difterence  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  God  as  universal  Cause  and  equally  universal  Effect.' 
The  sole  aim  of  the  path  of  Knowledge  was  the  complete 
apprehension  of  the  difference  between  I’urusha  and  Prakriti, 
spirit  and  matter,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 
last  hold  which  even  the  most  rarefied  and  subtle  organism 
might  retain  upon  it.  Natural  religion,  as  taught  for  example 
by  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Captivity  (in  Isaiah  xl.  ff), 
hardly  finds  an  echo  in  the  pantheistic  speculation  of  the 
Narayanlya. 

If  the  path  of  Knowledge  did  not  lead  to  investigation  of  the 
divine  Wisdom,  but  insisted  on  the  sole  contemplation  of  the 
universe  as  a  Whole,  the  equal  manifestation  of  an  all-pervading 
Spirit,  the  path  of  Devotion  certainly  sought  to  realise  a  more 
personal  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Source  and  Goal  of 
all.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  true  that  life  was  cast  into  certain 
fixed  forms  under  the  irrevocable  Law  of  the  Deed.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  grace  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
rigid  limits  of  ethical  consequence  might  be  overpassed  by  the 
divine  benevolence.  The  beauty  of  Nature,  which  filled  the 
heart  and  prompted  the  song  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  is  never 
named  as  a  ground  for  the  adoring  love  of  Hindu  piety.  But 
the  picture  of  the  Most  High  voluntarily  addressing  himself  to 
share  earth’s  burden,  to  punish  the  wicked  and  protect  the 
good,  to  establish  righteousness  and  promulgate  a  way  of 
deliverance  from  ignorance  and  suffering  and  sin,  made  a  deep 
impression.  The  tale  of  the  “Descents”  of  Vishnu- Narayana- 
Vasudeva  through  age  after  age,  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
finally  embodied  in  the  story  of  Ki-ishna,  kept  the  idea  of  the 
•ervice  of  mai;»  as  it  was  exhibited  in  Buddhism  before  the  mind 
of  the  believer,  and  awoke  a  responsive  affection  which  might 
rise  into  an  ecstasy  of  adoration. 

•  xii.  340,  38,  45 ;  349,  60.  Cp.  the  illustrations  in  362,  17  ff.  A 
favourite  figure  of  the  divine  indwelling  in  man,  uncontaiuinated  by  material 
contact,  coiui>are<  it  to  a  drop  of  water  on  a  lotus  leaf  which  retains  its 
purity  unspoiled  ;  xii.  241,  18. 
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ITie  fanciful  picture  of  the  White  Island  and  ita  strange 
inhabitants  is  too  full  of  incongruities  to  have  any  real  religious 
significance.^  So  abstract  is  the  conception  of  Narayana  as 
Supreme  Spirit  that  not  even  Brahman  himself,  though  sprung 
from  the  primeval  lotus,  had  ever  seen  him.  Only  to  Narada 
was  the  vision  grante<l.-  But  the  awakened  souls  housed  in 
grotesque  bodies,  needing  no  food  and  destitute  of  senses,  yet 
with  heads  like  umbrellas,  sixty-eight  teeth,  and  inajiy  tongues,* 
are  said  to  enter  into  the  Eternal  God  of  a  thousand  rays;* 
they  are  endued  with  true  knowledge;  they  are  entirely  devoted  ; 
they  are  always  engaged  in  praise  or  adoration,  and  the  Great 
God  condescends  to  s|)ort  with  them.*  'niese  phanta-sies  are 
only  levities  of  imagination.  More  impressive  is  the  scheme  of 
gradual  approach  to  the  Supreme  Reality  along  the  way  of 
Knowledge.  Its  inner  meaning  is  indeed  veiled;  the  psycho¬ 
logical  values  of  the  successive  stages  are  unknown.  The  path 
of  the  stainless  who  are  free  of  all  attachment  either  through 
virtue  or  sin,  leads  first  (as  in  ancient  Upanishad  t«u-hing)  to 
the  sun,  the  door  into  the  higher  life.  There  the  earthly  bodies 
are  consumed,  and  they  enter  through  Narayana  into  the  form 
of  Aniruddha.“  Aniruddha  is  identified  with  consciousness;^ 
and  there  they  are  changed  to  mind  alone.  I’avsing  on  through 
Pradyumna  (in  what  capacity,  or  with  what  modification,  we 
are  not  told),  they  reach  Samkarshana,  otherwise  called  Jiva  or 
“individual  soul.”  At  this  elevation  they  are  .set  free  from  all 
contact  with  the  Three  Strands,  and  enter  the  Supreme  Soul 
who  transcends  them.  He  is  V'asudeva,  the  KtliHra-jna^  the 
“  Field-knower,”®  not  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  Siinkhyaii 
Twenty-fifth  Tattva,  but  on  the  scale  of  the  whole  world ;  for 
he  is  the  posse.ssor  of  the  universe.  Such  is  the  eternal  reward 
of  concentration  of  mind,  restraint  of  sense,  and  whole-MJuled 
devotion.  For  the  ekihitiiis^  however,  whase  minds  are  fixed 

*  On  identifications  with  Christian  coniinnnitiea  see  l>elow,  Note  to 
Lect.  VIII.,  p.  623. 

*  xiL  315,  1.  *  xii.  336,  9-11.  «  xii.  337,  27. 

‘  xii.  344,  62.  This  is  the  Lsaue  of  a  real  ailectiou  on  the  part  of  Deity 
for  his  wor8hipj)erB,  tbi<L,  63. 

*  xii.  345,  13-16.  Cp.  Note  to  Lect  IV.,  p.  221. 

*  xii.  346,  16-18 ;  340,  33. 


»  xii.  341,  26. 

•  “  One-ekden.* 
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on  but  one  object  in  unceasing  worship,  the  highest  end  is  at 
once  open.  They  need  not  tread  the  toilsome  ascent  through 
the  three  lower  forms  of  Nardyana  to  the  exalted  Fourth  in 
Vasudeva-Hari.*  Let  them  only  follow  the  dharma  instituted 
by  the  Most  High  I.x>rd  himself  in  the  Krita  age,  and  embo<lied 
in  the  Bhagavat’s  own  Song  to  Arjuna,  and  they  will  reach  the 
goal  without  delay.  True,  such  devotion  is  rare.  Were  the 
world  full  of  such  persons,  injuring  none,  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  delighting  in  the  welfare  of  all 
creatures,  the  age  of  primeval  virtue  would  have  begun.*  The 
threat  that  hatred  of  Narayana  will  doom  the  hater’s  ancestors 
to  fall  into  hell,  the  plaintive  appeal,  “  How  can  Vishnu  be 
hated?  he  is  the  soul  of  all  beings;  in  hating  him  you  would 
hate  your  own  Self”* — imply  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
awaken  bhakti  towards  the  Invisible  Purusha.  The  difficulty 
was  readily  traced  to  the  unfortunate  proportions  in  which  the 
Three  Strands  were  blended  in  any  individual  constitution. 
The  fortunate  possessor  of  Sattva,  goodness,  was  assured  of 
ultimate  deliverance  through  Narayana,  whose  gracious  look 
upon  his  soul  awoke  him  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Unseen 
Ileality.  Here  is  a  hint  of  the  religious  experience  which  in 
the  elder  teaching  ascribed  the  perception  of  the  Universal  Self 
to  an  act  of  spiritual  election.*  No  one  could  awaken  himself, 
and  natures  mingled  with  Rojas  and  Tamas,  and  consequently 
entangled  in  Prakritiy  never  drew  on  them  the  favouring  gaze 
of  Hari.  The  Grandsire  Brahman  might  indeed  befriend  them, 
and  they  might  betake  themselves  to  the  religion  of  Action ; 
but  only  by  complete  renunciation,  the  cessation  of  all  acts 
with  selfish  aim,  could  the  pure  Spirit  be  reached  whose  mysteri¬ 
ous  being  was  summed  up  in  the  three  sacred  letters  A  U  M.® 
In  those  who  have  conquered  doubt  he  dwells  eternally ;  they 
likewise  enter  into  him,  and  thus  mutually  inherent  they  are 
at  peace  for  ever.® 

>  xii.  349,  1-4.  *  Ihid.,  62  f.  »  lU.  347,  6  f. 

‘  Katha  Up.,  i.  2,  23:  SEE,  xv.  11;  MuM.  Up.,  iii.  2,  3;  ibid., 
IT.  40. 

*  Mbh.,  xii.  349,  68-81.  On  the  ancient  significance  of  this  eyuibol,  cp. 
Tait.  Up.,  i.  8  ;  SEE,  xv.  p.  60  ;  Keith  in  Haatinga’  ERE,  ix.  490. 

•  xii.  360,  70  f. ;  362,  12. 
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In  this  singular  medley  of  divine  figures  each  of  the  three. 
Brahman,  Vishnu-Krishna,  and  ^iva,  is  in  tium  presented  as 
supreme.  The  exaltation  of  either,  of  course,  involves  th« 
subordination  of  the  others.  When  V^ishnu-Krishna  is  described 
as  Soul  of  the  universe,  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Energy  which 
rules  the  world,  he  is  straightway  identified  with  a  group  of 
figures  headed  by  Brahman,  and  including  the  Sun,  Dharma, 
the  Ordainer,  Yaina,  Rudra,  Time,  etc.,*  where  Brahman  and 
Rudra  are  plainly  at  an  inferior  level.  Brahman,  in  fact,  is 
produced  by  Vishnu,  acconling  to  a  favourite  epithet,  out  of  a 
lotus  which  sprang  from  Vishnu’s  navel,  as  he  reposed  on  the 
primeval  waters.-  In  the  Vishnu-Vasudeva  complex  Aniruddlia, 
the  fourth  form  of  the  Deity,  gives  birth  to  him  in  the  same 
way ;  and  similarly  Krishna  (Govinda),  as  he  flojits  upon  the 
ocean,  creates  Consciousness  from  which  the  lotus  issues  and 
Brahman  comes  forth.®  That  Brahman  should  do  homeige  to 
his  august  sire  Vosudeva  and  seek  refuge  in  him,*  was  thus 
appropriate  in  the  mingling  of  religions.  When,  in  similar 
fashion,  he  worships  Vishnu’s  solemn  horse-head  manifestation, 
the  Deity  entrusts  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  world,  as  the 
great  Ordainer  of  creation,  and  promises  that  in  crises  of 
difficulty  he  will  come  to  his  aid.®  Yudhishthira  extols  Krishna 
as  the  great  sea.  Brahman,  the  8ai:re<l  refuge,  uuiverstJ  cause 
alike  of  tk'^  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  world;*  and 
Vishnu’s  promise  is  fulfilled  by  Krishna’s  birth  from  Vjisudeva 
and  DevakI  for  the  protection  of  Brahman  upon  earth.^  ^’iva, 
too,  was  Vishnu’s  offspring;  for  when  the  demons  Mtidhu  and 
Kaitabha  were  bent  on  slaying  Brahman,®  Vishnu’s  anger  sent 
foi'th  the  three-eyed  ^’ambhu  from  his  forehead  to  the  rescue. 

^fiva  must  no  less  be  the  source  of  l)eing  for  the  other  two. 
If  he  is  equated  with  the  Eternal  Brahman,  he  is  also  his 
creator.  He  calls  into  existence  the  primeval  egg,  arid  thus 

*  iii.  12,  9  if.,  20. 

*  Thus,  iii.  12,  37  ;  203,  14  ;  271,  43  ;  liL  348,  43  (his  seventh  birth); 
xiii.  168,  9. 

»  vi.  65,  49,  71  ;  lii.  207,  10  ff.  *  vi.  65,  47. 

*  xiL  341,  88.  •  xiL  44,  15  f. ;  xiiL  156,  35. 

*  xii.  48,  28.  *  Cp.  ante,  Lect.  IlL,  p.  137. 
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presides  over  Brahman's  birth.*  Or  he  produced  Brahman  from 
his  right  side  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  Vishnu  from  his 
left  for  its  preservation  ;*  in  the  Apocalypse  of  ^iva  in  the  same 
poem,®  however,  the  Grandsire  is  only  placed  on  his  left  side. 
His  name  Hara  is  explained  by  a  reference  to  a  mysterious  act 
of  destruction  involving  Brahman,  Indra,  Varuna,  and  others  *,  * 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  cut  oft’  one  of  Brahman's  heads.® 
Brahman  worships  ^iva  as  he  worshipped  Vishnu.®  When  Indra 
failed  to  capture  the  three  cities  of  the  Asuras  in  the  sky,  he 
led  the  gotls  to  ^iva  to  entreat  him  to  undertake  the  conquest 
and  overthrow  their  oppression.  A  wondrous  car  is  wrought 
for  the  Great  God,  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  wheels,  the  Vedas 
for  steeds ;  the  Mandara  mountains  are  made  into  his  bow,  and 
Vishnu  into  his  arrows ;  while  Brahman  himself  becomes  the 
charioteer.’  Ndr&yana,  likewise,  submits  himself  to  ^'iva,  and 
entreats  him  to  keep  evil  thoughts  from  entering  his  heart,®  a 
significant  indication  of  religious  dependence. 

Vishnu  and  (^iva,  thus  alternately  supreme,  as  we  have  seen, 
might  be  regarded  not  only  as  equal  but  as  practically  identical. 
Older  than  either  as  the  exalted  symbol  of  the  divine  Unity  was 
Brahman,  “  Father  of  all  that  are  and  are  to  be.”  As  these 
figures  were  brought  into  closer  relations  with  each  other,  two 
opposite  tendencies  operated  in  religious  thought.  Imagination 
conceived  them  as  definite  personalities  robed  in  a  rich  vesture 
of  mythology.®  Philosophy,  not  less  imaginative,  but  hungering 
after  unity,  tended  to  throw  them  all  back  into  the  sphere  of 
the  infinite  and  eternal,  where  all  distinctions  vanished,  the 
lines  of  separation  disappeared,  and  differences  were  blended  in 
the  Absolute.  The  constitution  of  the  universe  itself,  as 

*  xiii.  17,  8  ;  14,  196.  Cp.  Lect.  III.,  an<<,  p.  146. 

*  xiii.  14,  343.  ®  xiii.  14,  272. 

*  Ilara  being  interpreted  as  “destroyer,”  vii.  203,  133. 

*  xiii.  14,  309.  «  vii.  203,  95. 

1  The  story  is  told  twice  in  vii.  203,  64,  and  viii.  34  ;  cp.  xiii.  160,  30. 

*  vii.  202,  78. 

*  Worship  also  emphasised  their  separateness.  From  the  examination  of 
the  names  of  donors  in  the  inscriptions  at  the  Sanchi  Stupa  in  the  third 
and  second  centuries  B.C.,  Biihler  found  evidence  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  Vishnu  and  9>va  cults  were  older  than  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
(Epigr,  Ituiica,  ii.  p,  95). 
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Aristotle  observed,  following  the  PvthagoreAna,  oompriset  the 
number  three.*  Space  and  time  alike  suggest  it.  Each  person 
is  himself  a  centre  with  right  and  left,  with  front  end  rear,  the 
sky  above  him  and  the  earth  below.  Moment  by  moment  the 
future  flows  through  the  present  into  the  past ;  from  unseen 
beginnings  life  marches  through  middle  age  to  death.  Baby¬ 
lonian  cosmology  distributed  the  universe  between  the  gods 
Anu,  Bel,  and  Ea,  ruling  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  tlie  jgreat 
deep.  Homer  assigned  the  heavens  to  Zeus,  the  earth  and 
sea  to  Poseidon,  and  the  realm  below  to  Hades.  Zeus,  like 
Brahman,  might  become  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  nature, 
but  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Greece  never  peruiitted  the  blending 
of  the  departmental  sovereigns  into  one  essence.*  The  Homeric 
oath  invoked  Zeus,  Ge,  and  Helios  (heaven,  e^irth,  and  sun);  at 
Athens  a  triad  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Demeter  served  the  same 
purpose.  To  avert  evil  men  prayed  to  Athena,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo;  or  to  Zeus,  Athena,  and  Herakles.  City-protectoji 
were  grouped  in  threes,  like  Zeus  with  Hera  and  Athena  on 
either  side,  or  Jupiter  with  Juno  and  Minerva  on  the  Capitol 
at  Rome.  The  triad  might  be  based  upon  the  family  instead  of 
the  outward  scene,  like  the  Holy  Three  of  Egyptian  theology, 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  or  the  Theban  group  of  Ammon,  Mut, 
and  Chonsu.  The  Vedic  poets  viewed  the  world  in  its  tliree 
zones  of  earth,  air,  and  sky,  traversed  by  Vishnu  in  his  three 
famous  steps,  and  placed  them  under  the  suzerainty  of  Agni, 
Indni,  and  Surya  or  Savitri.  Buddhism  hofl  its  “  three  jewels,” 
the  Buddha,  the  Dhamma,  and  the  Samglia;  and  the  later 
evolution  of  the  great  Bodhisattvas  led  to  the  artistic  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Buddha  in  the  centre,  with  Manju^ri  and  Avalokite- 
^vara  or  Vajrapani  upon  either  hand.**  Theories  of  emanation 
from  a  permanent  and  universal  essence  adapted  themselves 

'  D4  Ccelo,  i.  2.  Cp.  Useaer's  three  articles  on  “Dreiheit,"  iu  the 
Kheiniichts  Museum  (1903)  ;  and  Soderblom  on  “  Holy  Triatia,”  2’rtt/wadvfU 
of  Die  Third  Inlcrnaiioual  Congrtu  for  Die  IJiit,  of  lUligiou*  (Oxford,  1908), 
ii.  p.  391. 

*  The  nuinher  three  ruiiB  through  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  three  Uorgons, 
three  Fute.s,  three  Graces,  etc.,  and  pasBea  into  innumerable  fulk-talc«  of 
three  eons  and  three  daughters. 

*  Cp.  Lect.  I.,  ante,  p.  40 ;  and  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Three  Bodies, 
p.  94. 
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readily  to  the  time-scheme  of  the  evolution,  the  maintenance, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  and  the  poet  of  the 
Mahabharata  could  accordingly  declare — “There  are  three 
avasthas  (states  or  conditions)  of  the  Father-God  (Prajapati). 
In  the  form  of  Brahma  he  creates ;  having  a  human  body 
(Vishnu-Krishna)  he  protects ;  and  in  the  form  of  Rudra  he 
destroys.'"*  But  no  definite  use  is  made  of  this  doctrine,  and  it 
remained  for  later  writers  to  give  it  a  name  as  the  Trimurtiy 
“  the  Triple  Form,"  or  the  Trai-puru^iha,  “  the  I'hree  Males"  or 
pei’sons.*  It  found  striking  expression,  however,  in  literature 
and  art.  In  the  Epic  of  the  War-god,  entitled  Kumdra- 
SambhavOy  by  the  famous  poet  Kalidasa,  probably  in  the  fifth 
century  a.d.,^  the  one  Form  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  three.  P’or  these  the  first  place  or  the 
last  was  alike ;  Vishnu  might  be  before  Ilara,  or  ^’iva  before 
Hari ;  Brahman  before  either,  or  either  before  Brahman  ,*  or,  as 
Mr  Griffith  has  versified  the  poeFs  lines: 

“In  those  three  Persons  the  one  God  was  shown, 

Each  first  in  place;  each  last, — not  one  alone  ; 

Of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Qiva,  each  may  be 
First,  second,  third,  among  the  Blessed  Three.” 

The  Sankhyan  philosophy  at  once  provides  a  suggestive 
application  of  the  sacred  number :  “  Reverence  to  Thee  in  the 
TViple  Form  (Trimurti),  who  Ijefore  creation  wast  one  complete 
Atman,  and  afterwards  didst  undergo  division  into  the  Three 
Strands  " ;  *  or  in  the  theological  paraphrase  of  Mr  Griffith  : 

“  Glory  to  Thee  !  before  the  world  was  made 
One  single  form  thy  majesty  displayed ; 

Next  Thou,  to  body  forth  the  mystic  Three, 

Didst  fill  Three  Persons  !  Glory,  Lord,  to  Thee  !” 

When  the  art  of  sculpture,  first  developed  in  stone  for  the 
illustration  of  Buddhist  stories,®  was  applied  to  the  deities  of 

•  iii.  271,  47.  *  Cp.  Epigraphia  Indica,  iv.  p.  69. 

•  Macdonell,  Santkrit  Literature,  p.  326. 

•  viL  44.  ^  Ihid.y  ii.  4. 

•  The  earliest  extant  stone  monuments  of  India  date  from  the  days  of 
Asoka.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  wooden  temples  and  images  preceded 
them.  Cp.  Havell,  The  Ancient  and  Medieval  Architecture  of  India  (1016), 
p.  40  ff.,  where  it  la  argued  that  there  were  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  (^iva 
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Hinduism  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  union 
of  the  Holy  Three  was  represented  by  three  heads  upon  oi»e 
body.  The  mast  famous  instance  of  this  type  is  seen  in  the 
rock-cut  temple  at  Elephanta,  an  island  overlooking  the  harbour 
of  Bombay.  The  majestic  figure  with  its  solemn  calm,  perhaps 
completed  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  was  long  identified  with 
the  Trimurti  by  the  older  archajologists.*  As  the  temple  is 
pretlominantly  ^'aivite,  it  has  been  more  recently  supposed  to 
represent  ^’iva  only.®  But  though  (,iva,  like  Brahman  and 
Vishnu,  often  bears  the  epithet  “  four-faced,”  the  emblem  of  his 
outlook  over  the  universe,®  he  is  nowhere  described  as  “  three¬ 
headed.”  *  Mr  Havell  now  Ijelieves  that  the  central  head 
belongs  to  Vishnu,  whose  jewelled  necklets  symbolise  the  worlds 
and  their  elements,  ^’iva  is  recognised  by  the  skull  on  his  tiara 
and  sacred  foliage  used  in  his  ritual.  The  third  head  belongs 
in  this  interpretation  to  his  consort  Parvati,  associated  here 
with  her  august  spouse  in  the  function  of  creation.® 

Religious  philosophy,  in  its  perpetual  pursuit  of  unity,  was 

ebriues  of  much  older  date.  lu  Mbh.,  vL  113,  11,  the  images  of  the  gode  in 
the  temple  of  the  Kiiru  king  are  described  as  “  laughing,  trembliug,  dancing, 
and  lamenting’'  while  the  battle  rages.  Images  are  apparently  in  vie*  in 
the  ejtrly  law-books,  e.(j.  Apwiturnha,  i.  11,  30,  20  and  22  {SBE,  ii.  p.  93),  nut 
later  than  the  third  century  (Buhler,  tf/td.,  p.  xliii),  and  6'au(a*iui,  ix.  46, 
(ibid.,  p.  220),  earlier  still  (p.  xlix). 

•  And  so  by  Havell  in  the  Idealt  of  Indian  Art  (1911),  p.  67,  pL  t. 

*  Cp.  Fergusson  and  Burges.s,  Cave  7'em^Us  of  India  (IbWt),  pp.  446,  4C8  : 
“A  chws  of  sculpture  very  common  at  that  age  in  India.” 

*  Cp.  the  Roman  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

♦  On  a  Celtic  deity  with  this  peculiarity,  cp.  M.  Salomon  Reinach, 
Kevu*  de  I'llist.  des  Bel.,  IvL  (1907),  p.  57,  or  CuUee,  Mythes,  et  lUliyumt, 
iii.  (1908),  p.  160  tf.  For  similar  representation*  of  the  Christian  Trinity 
in  medieval  art,  cp.  Didron,  Iconogruj^kie. 

‘  Havell,  op.  cit.,  p.  IGC.  Elsewhere,  however,  there  are  undoubted 
illustrations  of  the  sacred  Three  in  (^aiva  and  Vaishnava  devotions.  Mr  T. 
A.  Gopinatha  Rao,  in  his  Eltmenlt  of  Hindu  Iconography,  i.  (1914X  p.  45, 
presents  one  group  in  which  ^iva  stands  in  the  centre  with  Vishnu  and 
Brahma  proceeding  from  him,  and  a  second  where  Vishnu  take*  (^iva’a 
place,  and  Brahma  and  Civa  issue  on  either  side.  This  is  known  as 
EkajKUla-miirti.  The  votaries  of  either  deity  could  not  refrain  from  claim¬ 
ing  superiority  for  their  gcxl  over  the  other.  Vishnu  olfcrs  redemjition  to 
(^’iva  when  he  has  killed  a  Brahman,  ami  l^iva,  pleasc-d  with  Vishiius  de¬ 
votion,  bestows  on  him  the  wondrous  discus  or  Chakra  (Rao). 
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confronted  with  the  mythological  demand  for  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  mysterious  power  of  fertility  in  Nature,  and  this 
took  the  form  of  providing  each  of  the  great  gods  with  a  qakti^ 
an  Energy,  conceived  as  feminine.^  All  over  the  world  Sky  and 
Earth  have  been  joined  in  wedded  union,  and  to  the  brides  of 
Vishnu  and  ^iva  varied  and  important  functions  were  assigned. 
Even  Brahman  must  not  go  unespoused,  and  by  his  side  stood 
Sarasvati,  goddess  of  learning,  who  might  pass  into  the  corre¬ 
sponding  faktii  of  the  other  members  of  the  Triple  Form.* 
She  appears  in  a  perplexing  variety  of  relationships,  for  she  is 
the  daughter  of  Brahman,  and  is  identified  with  the  Vedic  Rita, 
the  ancient  impersonation  of  cosmic  law,  of  ritual,  order,  and  of 
the  moral  rule  in  the  heart  of  man.^  As  the  goddess  of  fluency 
or  eloquence*  she  lives  in  the  tongue  of  Bhagavat  (Vishnu),  and 
no  less  condescends  to  dwell  in  man  as  the  organ  of  speech, 
while  Vishnu  lives  in  his  feet,  Agni  in  his  stomach,  and  Indra  in 
his  arms.®  It  is  she  who  instructs  the  ascetic  Yujnavalkya  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  Rishis  of  old,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
sun  enters  his  person  to  inspire  him.  “  Mother  of  the  Vedas,” 
she  is  closely  akin  to  Savitrl,  who  is  credited  with  the  same 
dignity,  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  consort  of  Brahman,®  the 
scriptural  mother  of  the  initiated  student  on  his  second  birth.^ 
Savitri  seems  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  some  parts  of  the  Great 
Epic  than  Sarasvati,  for  she  is  described  as  the  “first  of 
knowledges,”  and  she  dwells  in  the  palace  of  Brahman,  where 
Sarasvatfs  name  among  the  crowds  that  throng  his  halls  is 
strangely  wanting.®  Elsewhere,  however,  Sarasvati  is  associated 
in  worship  with  Brahman,  Vishnu  and  Lakshml,  ^’iva  (who  has 

*  The  terra  appears  in  the  (^vet.  Upanishad,  vi.  8,  where  (Jiva’s  (akti  is 
said  to  be  reviyded  in  the  world  “aa  manifold,  as  inherent,  acting  as  force 
and  knowledge,”  SBE,  xv.  p.  5163. 

*  Rao,  op.  cit.,  ii.  p.  378. 

*  Mhh.,  xii.  343,  73. 

*  She  bears  the  same  name  aa  the  “flowing”  river  Sarasvati  (Hopkins 
Epic  Myth.,  p.  63). 

‘  vi.  65,  61  ;  xii.  239,  8. 

*  iii.  110,  26 ;  xiii.  146,  4  f.  She  is  especially  identified  with  the  sacred 
Gayatri  verse,  iii.  81,  6. 

'  iii.  100,  34  ;  Manu,  ii.  148,  170  \  SBE,  xxv.  pp.  67,  61. 

*  xiv.  44,  6  ;  ii.  11,  34  ;  cp.  anU,  p.  164. 
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here  no  consort),  and  other  ;  and  Draupadi  invoiiea  her 

with  Lakshnil  and  Uina  and  ether  divine  forms  in  benediction.’^ 

Lakshinl  (who  is  apparently  identical  with  goddess  of 

prosperity,  happiness,  and  beauty,  was  ouce  the  giver  of  cattle, 
food,  and  drink.*  She,  too,  was  a  daiighter  of  Bmhman,  sister 
of  the  august  Creator  and  Dis[X)s<sr  ivho  were  his  sons.*  Anothtf 
story  told  how  she  rose  out  of  the  •'hiiming  of  the  ocean  on  a 
lotus-seat,  so  beautiful  that  the  Diinavas  .trove  with  Uie  Devas 
for  the  possession  of  her.^  And  yet  a  third  origin  was  provided 
in  a  lotus  that  sprang  from  Vishnu’s  forehead.^  For  one  poet 
she  is  the  wife  of  Dharina;*  for  another  she  is  consort  of 
Krishna  (Vishnu)^  or  Nfiruyana.*  The  cloud-horses  are  her 
mind-bom  sons,'*  and  she  may  be  identified  as  Alaha-Devi 
(“Gi'eat  Goddess”)  with  the  bountiful  lia.th.’^  Her  union 
with  Vishnu  raises  her  to  the  loftiest  divine  rank.  She  dwell* 
in  sun  and  moon,  and  in  the  flock  of  stars  in  the  clear  sky. 
Wherever  there  is  radiance  or  beauty,  might  or  purity,  she  is  to 
be  found  ;  and  no  less  in  the  humble  and  law-abiding,  the  sin¬ 
less  and  friendly  to  all  creatures.  White- robed  and  resplen¬ 
dent  as  the  sun,  she  is  the  sovereign  of  the  v/orld,  a  supjx)rt  in 
danger,  the  impersonation  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  Uie 
final  peace  which  is  the  loftiest  object  of  human  endeavour.** 

Third  in  the  Triad  is  Uma,  the  “  Mountain  Goddess"  as  she 
came  to  be  called  hi  later  times,  Parvati,  daughter  of  Himavat, 
the  “Snow-clad.”  She,  too,  liad  a  long  history,  for  in  ancient 
time  she  could  fell  Indra  who  Brahman  was.**  Like  her  spouse 
(,’iva  she  unites  opposite  and  incongruous  i|i'aJities.  She  has 

*  xiii.  31,  6  ;  if.  37,  33. 

f  Taittir.  Up.,  i.  4  ;  SBE,  xv.  p.  47. 

*  Dhutrtand  Vidliutrt,  i.  6G,  51  f.  But  la  the  (JaUp.  Btdhmaiux,  xL  4,  S, 
1,  SBE,  xliv.  p.  62,  she  is  the  daughttr  of  PrajojialL  Her  besuty  exposes 
her  to  the  jealousy  of  the  go<Ja,  who  take  it  away  tc^ether  with  her  food, 
her  royal  power  and  uuiver.sal  dominion,  which  are  then  all  restored  by 
aai'.rifice — one  of  the  numerous  myths  with  ritual  application. 

*  i.  18,35,45;  v.  102,  11  f. 

*  xii.  59,  131-2.  •  L  66,  14  ;  xiL  59,  132. 

M.  61,44.  »L201,6. 

“  L  66,  52.  *“  xiii.  62,  0. 

**  Vishnu  Smiiti,  icix.;  SBE,  vii.  pp.  297-301. 

'*  Talavakiira  {Kemi)  Up.,  iii.  11  f. :  SBE,  i.  p.  151. 
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her  Mva^e  side  as  she  dwells  (under  the  name  of  Durga)  on  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  fond  of  wine  and  meat  and  animal  sacrifice 
she  is  Maha-Nidra,  “Great  Sleep,”  and  even  “Great  Death”;* 
she  is  the  destroyer  of  the  demon  Mahisha,  and  rejoices  in  his 
blood  ;®  but  when  ^iva  weeps  for  a  dead  boy  the  urgency  of  her 
pity  secures  his  restoration  to  life.*  Her  dwelling  may  be  on 
tlie  mountain-top,  but  she  is  “four-faced”  like  the  male 
members  of  the  Triad,*  and  is  named  by  the  august  titles  Maha- 
DevI  and  Mahe^vari,  “  Great  Goddess  ”  or  Devi,  as  if  she  alone 
possessed  real  Deity.  She  is  the  knowledge  of  Brahman  among 
all  knowledges,  and  is  identified  with  Sarasvatl  and  Savitrl ; 
she  is  the  mother  of  the  Vedas  and  the  essence  of  all  Revelation.® 
The  process  of  identification  carries  her  into  the  Vishnu  cycle; 
in  a  strange  confusion  she  is  born  in  the  family  of  the  cowherd 
Nanda,  in  the  womb  of  Ya9oda,  the  foster-mother  of  Krishna, 
with  whom  she  is  promptly  declared  identical.’  So  she  ranges 
’  through  the  universe  wherever  she  wills.  The  storm-tossed  and 
troubled  look  to  her  for  refuge ;  she  delivers  her  worshippers 
from  danger  and  breaks  the  bonds  of  ignorance ;  tlie  exiled 
prince  entreats  her  rescue :  “  Be  Truth  to  us  who  are  seeking 
after  Truth.”  * 

The  next  great  literary  deposit  of  mythological  religion,  the 
Puranas,  carries  this  tendency  a  little  further.  Hinduism,  it 
has  been  sometimes  said,  has  no  Scriptures ;  the  Veda  and  its 
adjuncts  belong  to  the  older  Brahmanism.  Such  dicta  must 
not  be  pressed  too  closely.  The  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta, 
with  Brahman  for  its  centre,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  products  of  Hinduism,  rests  on  the  Upanishads ;  and 
the  cultus  of  the  two  great  sectarian  deities  Vishnu  and  ^iva  is 
supported  by  a  group  of  works  known  as  Puranjis.  The  name 
ineatts  simply  “  old  ”  as  opposed  to  “  new  ” ;  it  was  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  purdnarn  dkhydiiam,  an  “ancient  story.”  It  occurs 

•  MhK,  iv.  6,  18.  *  Hopkins,  Ep.  Mythol.,  p.  224. 

»  iv.  6,  16 ;  vL  23,  8.  *  xii.  163,  112. 

«  iv.  6,  8.  *  vi.  23,  9-12. 

^  Hence  “  very  dear  to  Nariiyana,”  iv.  6,  1  f.,  7. 

*  iv,  6,  26.  In  xiii.  140-146  there  is  a  long  scene  on  the  Hiuidlaya,  where 
Mahudeva  and  Umu  respectively  discourse  on  the  duties  of  men  and 
womem 
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again  and  again  in  the  ritual  Bnihmanas,  the  philosophical 
Upanishads,  and  the  early  Buddhists  texts,  often  joined  with 
the  word  itihasa,  the  designation  of  the  Epic  tales  when  these 
were  still  oral  and  had  not  acquirtal  definite  literary  form. 
There  are  traces  of  actual  compositions  under  this  title  in  early 
collections  of  household  law.  Not  only  must  a  Brahman  be 
skilled  in  “legends  and  Purana”;*  Apjistamba  (possibly  as  early 
as  400  B.c.)  quotes  one  by  name,  the  Bhavishvat  Purana,  no 
longer  extant  under  that  title.-  The  minister  of  Chandrugupta, 
Kautilya,  soon  after  000  b.c.,  in  an  interesting  list  of  sa^xn! 
literature,  adds  Itihasa  Veda  to  the  usual  Three  V’edas  (and  the 
Atharva),  and  includes  Puriina  among  its  six  divisions.*  Manu 
prescribes  that  at  the  ^.'raddhas  or  sacrifices  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  the  guests  should  l)e  cdifitxl  by  reciUitions  from  the 
Scriptures,  legends,  tales,  and  Puranas.*  In  the  Great  Epic  the 
term  denotes  ancient  legendary  lore  both  narrative  and  didactic, 
stories  of  the  gods,  and  genealogies  of  sages.  A  vti'se,  perha[)« 
interpolated  (xviii.  6,  95),  reckons  them  as  eighteen,  and  this 
number  was  known  to  the  Mohammedan  scholar  Alberuni,  who 
resided  in  India  a.d.  1017-10d0.  In  their  present  form  they 
are  doubtless  later  than  the  IMahabharata,  which  indeed  calls 
itself  a  Purina,  and  has  much  in  common  with  them.*  The 
Bhagavat  himself  condescends  to  recite  a  Purina  ul»nt  creation.® 
Numerous  legends  and  didactic  pieces  belong  both  to  the 
Purinas  and  the  Epics,  and  the  paradoxical  statement  of 
Winternitz  that  the  Purinas  are  older  than  the  Ejjic,  and  the 
Epic  is  older  than  the  Purinas,  can  find  ample  justification. 
They  both  rest  on  older  materials,  and  are  derivc'd  from  sources 
earlier  than  either. 

Five  great  themes  are  expoundeal  in  these  voluminous 
treatises.  A  “complete’'  Purina  opens  with  (1)  the  Primary 
Creation  or  cosmogony  of  the  universe,  followed  by  (2)  the 
doctrine  of  World- Ages,  or  secondary  creations  succeeding  tlie 

*  Gautama,  viii.  6  :  SBE,  iL  p.  212. 

*  SBE,  ii.  p.  158  ;  cp.  pp.  ixviii  and  xliii. 

*  Kautilya,  Art}ui-(^\Utra,  tr.  R  tihama  Saslri  (liaugalore,  lt^l5),p.  7. 

‘  iii.  232  ;  5m',  ixv.  118. 

*  Cp.  Winternitz,  Getch.  der  Indtsch.  Lxleralur,  L  (1(K>8),  p.  443. 

*  Mlh.,  xiL  343,  2. 
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destructions.  Next  came  (8)  genealogies  of  gods  and  sages,  and 
the  reigns  (4)  of  the  several  Manus  in  the  corresponding  world' 
periods.  The  histories  of  the  great  royal  dynasties  claiming 
descent  from  sun  and  moon  (6)  bring  the  Pur^a  to  a  close. 
Subsidiary  topics  are  interwoven,  such  as  the  ceremonies  of 
worship,  the  duties  of  different  castes,  or  descriptions  of  the 
a^amas  or  stages  in  the  life  of  the  Twice-born.  There  are 
accounts  of  important  festivals,  praises  of  holy  places,  and 
disquisitions  on  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga  philosophies.^  But 
these  were  no  priestly  products  in  the  higher  sacerdotal  sense. 
Their  style  is  not  that  of  the  ritual  Brahmanas  with  their 
theories  of  sacrifice,  or  the  Upanishads  with  their  philosophical 
debates,  or  the  law-books  with  their  legal  prescriptions.  The 
Puranas  issued  from  the  circles  of  the  Sutas  or  bards,  the  court- 
singers  who  celebrated  the  fame  of  kings  l)elonging  to  the  great 
solar  and  lunar  races.  How  and  when  these  chunters  ceased, 
we  do  not  know.  Their  rhapsodies  seem  to  have  passed  into 
the  keeping  of  the  guardians  of  famous  shrines  or  places  of 
pilgrimage,  who  naturedly  glorified  the  deities  whom  they  served 
and  the  sanctuaries  where  they  were  maintained.  Vishnu  and 
^’iva  with  their  consorts  are  the  chief  objects  of  their  devotion. 
Many  of  the  old  Vedic  gods  have  disappeared ;  Varuna,  Indra, 
Agni  (to  whom  an  entire  Purmia  is  dedicated),  Surya  (the  sun), 
still  survive.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  copious  literature  cannot 
be  dated  in  its  present  forms  before  the  close  of  the  Great  Epic. 
While  some  of  their  materials  may  be  even  centuries  older  than 
our  era,  the  extant  compositions  belong  to  a  later  age. 
Whether  they  can  be  placed  as  early  as  a.d.  500,*  or  must  be 
referred  to  a  subsequent  age  such  as  the  eighth  or  ninth,*  may  be 
left  uncertain.  It  deserves  notice  that  their  philc»sophical  specu¬ 
lation  is  still  in  line  with  that  of  the  Great  Epic,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  unaffected  by  the  Vedanta  as  it  was  shaped  by  (^^ankara 
(a.d.  800).  The  Bhagavata  Parana,  which  many  scholars  i-ecog- 
nise  08  the  youngest  of  the  group  (and  the  most  influential  in 
India  at  the  present  day),  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  thirteenth 

‘  Cp.  Macdonell,  Sanikrit  Literature,  p.  300  f.;  Wintemitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  444. 

*  So  Mr  F.  E.  Pargiter,  Mdrhandeya  Funina  (1004),  p.  xiv,  with  “room 
for  Bubseciuent  additionfl."  Cp.  his  important  article  in  ERE. 

*  So  Prof.  Eggeling,  Encyd.  Brit.,  xiiv.  p,  170. 
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century,*  and  the  Sankhya  teaching  still  supplies  its  intellectual 
foundation  with  the  infasion  of  some  VcdAntist  ideas.* 

Thus  in  the  Markandeya  P*urana  (xlv)  the  unborn  and  unde* 
caying  Brahman  assumes  the  triple  form  of  the  lotusHiprung 
Brahma,  the  source  of  all  creation,  Vishnu  its  protector,  and 
the  dread  Rudra  its  destroyer;  from  the  Unmanifested  come 
Purusha,  Prakriti  (or  Pradhiina),  the  Three  Strands,  the  Great, 
and  the  evolution  duly  proceeds  on  the  familiar  S^khyan 
scheme.^  The  Kurma  (Tortoise)  Puraua  is  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  ^Mva.  \Vhen  Bralimfi  and  V'ishnu  meet,  their  equal 
rank  is  exemplified  in  the  wonder  that  each  eaters  the  other’s 
person  and  beholds  the  three  worlds  with  all  th'dr  contents  in 
him.  On  ^ira’s  appearance  he  is  declared  to  be  the  sole  and 
universal  Spirit,  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyi  r,  of  one 
undivided  essence,  source  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  who  liave  their 
being  in  him.*  The  Vishnu  Puriina,  on  the  other  hand, 
identifies  Vishnu  with  tlie  imperishable  Brahman.  He  is  God 
and  Spirit,  who  with  the  Three  Strands  is  the  cause  of  the 
world’s  origin  and  maintenance  and  dissolution.  As  Hari,  lord 
of  all,  he  assumes  the  energy  of  /fq/aj,  and  becomes  Brahma; 
by  Saliva  in  the  person  of  Vishnu  he  upholds  the  world  which 
Brahma  has  produced  ;  and  in  the  awful  form  of  Rudra  (^'iva) 
enveloped  in  'J'amat  he  dissolves  the  universe  into  its  elemental 
Prakriti. *  Various  were  the  art-forms  by  which  these  relation¬ 
ships  were  indicated.  The  three-headed  figures  liave  been 

'  Macdonell,  Sumkr.  Lit.,  p.  302  ;  Grierson,  Ilattings’  EHE,  ii.  p.  642. 

*  The  Purunaa  were  in  their  turn  proliably  followed  by  the  works  known 
as  Tantra*  (from  a  root  tan,  to  stretch,  and  so  the  threads  of  the  warp 
extended  in  a  loom).  The  term  was  applicil  e.  pecially  to  the  books  of  tha 
(^JaktaH,  or  worsbipjters  of  the  (uttt  of  iK>me  god,  e.-j>ecially  of  the  consort 
of  (Jiva  in  one  of  her  many  forma  aa  Devi,  Parvati,  etc.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  owii<g  to  the  mingling  of  magical  (and  sometimea  immoral) 
elements  they  have  been  little  atudied  by  Weatem  scholars.  Under  tha 
name  of  Arthur  Avalon  a  series  of  texts  and  translations  is  now  in  course 
of  publication. 

’  Ante,  p.  204.  Compare  the  curious  story  in  ivi-ivii  of  the  consent 
of  Brahman,  Vishnu,  and  (^iva  to  take  birth  in  the  lady  Anusuii,  as  a  bouo 
for  her  pious  devotion  to  her  husband. 

*  Vans  Kennedy,  Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Ancient  and 
Hindu  MythoL  (1831),  p.  207. 

*  Vishnu  Purdna,  tr.  Wilson,  L  pp.  3,  41. 
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already  named.  Sometimes  the  union  of  ^iva  and  Vishnu  was 
indicated  in  statues  of  which  one  half  represented  Hara  and  the 
other  Hari.  Or  Hara,  Hari,  and  the  Grandsire  might  be  wrought 
into  one  figure  with  four  faces ;  or  with  no  human  form  the 
Holy  Three  might  be  symbolised  by  their  emblems,  the  swan  for 
Brahma,  the  garuda  or  kite  for  Vishnu,  and  the  bull  for  ^iva.^ 
The  pre-eminence  of  Vishnu  might  secure  for  Narayana  the 
central  place,  with  Lakshml  by  his  side,  while  Brahma  and  (,^iva 
stoo<l  in  front  in  the  attitude  of  devout  worship.  If  Vishnu  lay 
upon  his  ^og'a-couch,  wrapt  ini  meditation  upon  the  Serpent  of 
the  deep,  Ananta,  ^iva  must  take  his  place  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  shrine,  and  Brahma  correspondingly  upon  the  south. ^ 

The  worshippers  of  the  three  ^’aktis  of  the  Trimurti  followed 
a  similar  line  in  first  identifying  them  all,®  and  then  exalting 
one  of  them  into  the  realm  of  the  Unmanifest  as  the  source  of 
the  triple  Energies.  In  the  Great  Epic  Uma-Parvatl-Durga 
was  much  more  in  evidence  than  either  Sarasvatl  or  I.rfvkshmi. 
She  is  already  Devi,  Goddess,”  and  (Jiva’s  feat  of  arms  in 
slaying  the  demon  Mahisha  was  afterwards  transferred  to  her. 
The  Markandeya  Purana  raises  her  into  universal  sovereignty.* 
She  is  the  Eternal  One,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and 
Brahma  extols  her  as  their  creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer. 
The  Holy  Three  assumed  their  bodies  at  her  command,  and  she 
was  Lakshml-Sarasvatl-Uurga  all  in  one.  Sublimely  tran¬ 
scendent,  she  yet  condescended  in  the  form  of  Intelligence  to 
dwell  in  the  heart  of  every  creature.  Mother  of  the  universe, 
she  was  the  helper  of  the  distressed,  the  deliverer  from  terror 
and  danger,  and  the  prayer  ran  :  “  May  thy  bell  guard  us,  even 
us,  like  children  from  sins.”**  The  “Tantra  of  the  Great 

'  Rao,  Elevitnts  of  Hindu  Iconography,  i.  pp.  254  f.,  271. 

*  Cp.  Rao,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258,  262,  86  f.,  91.  On  the  conventions  regulating 
all  these  details,  see  pp.  46,  296. 

*  Rao,  op,  cit.,  i.  377. 

*  In  the  Devl-Mdhdimya,  cantos  Ixxxi-xciii. 

*  xci.  26.  In  the  Kdlihl  Purdiia  Devi  is  exhibited  as  the  terrible  god¬ 
dess  demanding  human  sacrifice.  For  the  victim,  however,  a  glorious 
destiny  hereafter  is  assured.  He  is  mystically  identified  with  ^iva ;  the 
guardian  deities  of  the  ten  Quarters,  Brahma  himself  and  all  the  other 
deities,  aaserable  in  him;  worship  is  offered  to  him,  and  “Bo-  he  ever  »o 
great  a  sinner,  he  becomes  pure  from  sin."  The  ghastly  doscription  of  the 
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Liberation  ”  {Maha^Nirvdna  Tantra)  presents  the  ultimate 
unity  sometimes  as  “  He,”  sometimes  as  “  She."  As  ^iva  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  One  who  is  the  supreme  Reality  (Truth),  eternal 
Intelligence  and  Bliss  (the  influence  of  the  V^edanta  is  already  at 
work),  he  recognises  Brahrail  as  the  manifestation  of  his  creative 
energy,  and  adds,  “  By  his  will  Vishnu  proUarts  and  I  destroy."* 
To  him  the  worshipper  addresses  himself  in  his  evening  hymn 
as  the  Everlasting  Refuge  of  all,  and  in  devout  nuHlitation  i» 
united  with  him.*  But  the  “eternal  feminine"  would  have  it* 
way.  The  Para- Brahman  (the  Most  High)  is  identified  with 
the  Devi,  who  is  designated  the  “Primordial  Supreme  ^'akti."* 
“  Thou  art  all  power,"  says  ^'iva ;  “  it  is  by  thy  power  tlmt  We 
(the  Trinity)  are  powerful  {(^aktdh)  in  the  ae  ts  of  creation,  pre¬ 
servation,  and  destruction."  The  Kubjika  Tantra  carries  the 
process  one  step  further:  “Not  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Rudra  create, 
maintain,  or  destroy  ;  but  Brahml,  Vaishnavl,  Rudrani.  Their 
husbands  are  but  as  dead  bodies."*  It  was  a  natural  rt'sult  of 
such  conceptions  that  a  husband  might  impart  the  sacred  won!* 
of  adoration  to  his  wife ;  men  and  women  of  all  castes,  including 
even  the  lowest  cfumddlu,  might  belong  to  the  same  circle  of 
virorsbip,  and  eat  and  drink  together  from  the  same  food.* 

Popular  devotion  did  not,  however,  reach  so  high,  and  waa 
unequally  distributed  over  the  members  of  the  Triad.  Village 
custom  did  not  leave  them  unrecognised.  In  the  ^'ilpa-I^’astras, 
dealing  with  the  rules  of  aiia  and  crafts,®  eight  diflerent  type* 

sTaugliter  (in  which  numerous  animals  were  included)  might  well  gain  for 
the  chapter  the  title  “st  nguinary  ”  (Rudhirddliya;ta).  See  Aiialic  lUsearcha^ 
vol.  v.  p.  380,  tr.  \V.  C.  Blaquiere. 

‘  Tr.  Avalon,  p.  20  f. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  33.  Brahnia-sdyujya  was  that  no  distant  attainment,  *nd  need 
not  involve  any  personal  “  extinction.” 

®  Adyd-Paramd-^'akti,  p.  60;  cp.  p.  iiviii  f.  Cf'.  Rao,  op.  cil.,  p.  3-12; 
according  to  the  Supra-bhaddyavM,  Durga  came  out  of  Adi-(^kti. 

*  Quoted  by  Avalon,  p.  xiiv. 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  44,  Ixxviii. 

*  Cp.  Itam  Ilaz,  Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  //«ndu4(1634).  The  mo*t 
important  of  the  documents  which  he  collected  was  entitled  the  Mihyudra 
Rostra.  Its  date  is  unknown  ;  but  it  refers  with  toleration  to  the  worship 
of  Jains  and  liuddhists.  The  treatises  (xtint  out  di^tinct  site*  to  be  set 
apart  for  erecting  their  temple.s  in  villages  and  towns,  and  prescribe  role* 
for  the  construction  of  images,  pp.  9,  4G. 
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of  villages  and  towns  are  described.  The  general  plan  of  the 
larger  villages  was  rectangular.  One  main  street  (rajapatha^ 
**  King  Street  ”)  ran  from  east  to  west;  a  second  (“Broad  Street”) 
crossed  it  from  south  to  north.^  In  the  middle  was  a  temple, 
if  the  village  was  sarvato-bhadra,  “  in  every  respect  happy,”  to 
one  of  the  Holy  Three.*  In  other  centres  there  was  a  Brahma 
shrine  in  the  form  of  a  square  cell,  with  an  entrance  on  each 
side  facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  Different  rules  were  laid 
down  for  the  admission  of  a  Vishnu  image  or  a  ^iva-linga, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  their  consecration.  The  pious  vil¬ 
lager  had  his  own  tutelary  deity,  the  object  of  his  personal 
trust ;  the  family  was  under  the  protection  of  the  household 
powers,  and  the  village  had  also  its  local  guardians.  Brahma 
himself  still  held — even  now  holds — a  place  of  honour  in  the 
cultus,  though  but  few  temples  are  dedicated  to  his  name.® 
The  principal  festival  in  every  temple  is  said  still  to  bear  his 
name,  Brahmotsava  (“  Brahma-festival  ”).  He  is  revered  as  the 
guardian  of  the  sacrifice  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  many  other 
ceremonies,  and  the  Brahman  who  represents  him  is  provided 
with  a  seat,  betel  nut,  flowers,  sandal,  and  cloths.  Oracles  are 
still  vouchsafed  by  him,  and  the  prayer  goes  up,  “  We  have 
been  remiss  in  thy  worship,  spare  us ;  graciously  remove  all 
evil  from  us ;  give  us  health  for  our  body ;  increase  our  wealth 
in  the  house  and  on  the  field.”  * 

When  Buddhism  had  been  ceirried  into  Ceylon  by  the  great 
mission  of  Asoka’s  son  Mahendra,®  the  way  was  formally  opened 

'  Cp.  Havell,  Ancient  and  Medieval  Architecture  of  India  (1916),  p.  10, 

*  Ram  Raz,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

*  The  statement  bo  often  repeated,  that  all  India  contains  but  one,  seems 
to  have  been  first  made  by  Tod,  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan  (1829), 
i,  p.  773.  T?u  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  “The  Indian  Empire,”  i.  (1907), 
p.  420,  only  recognise*  four.  Gustav  Oppert,  On  the  Original  Inhabitants  of 
India  (1893),  quotes  a  popular  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  homeless  man 
says,  “  I  have  no  house  like  Brahma,”  p.  288  ;  but  he  names  several  instances 
in  different  parts  of  India.  A  stone  found  at  Tewar  (6  miles  west  of 
Jabalpur,  Central  Prov.),  dated  a.d.  1177,  bears  the  inscription,  “Let  us 
adore  him  who  is  knowledge  and  bliss,  the  Supreme  Brahman, .  .  .  the  God 
of  gods,  the  parent  of  the  world,"  Epigraphia  Indica,  ii.  (1894),  p.  19. 

‘  Oppert,  pp.  288,  299. 

*  Or,  according  to  another  tradition,  his  younger  brother. 
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for  far-reaching  religious  movementa.  By  what  aiepa  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  Aryan  immigrants  was  gradually  spread 
from  North  to  South  can  no  longer  be  tracwl  in  ilctai! ;  but  it 
completely  captured  the  Dravidian  peoples.  V^uon  Chwang,  on 
his  long  travels  aii  far  as  Conjeverain  (or  a  little  further  to 
Negapatam  *),  found  Deva  temples  everywhere  e.stablishetl,  and 
Buddhist  and  Jain  monasteries  stood  side  hy  side.  The 
Brahmans  had  probably  occupied  sjicred  caves  before  the 
followers  of  Mahavira  and  Gotama;-  but  tbe  cults  of  Vishnu 
and  (^'iva  only  emerge  into  inscriptional  distinctness  in  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  names  compounde*!  with  Giva  arc  on  the  whole  more 
fre<juent  in  the  South  ;  those  which  contain  Vishnu  are  much 
rarer ;  while  Brahma  appears  only  in  the  North,  and  even  there 
but  seldom.^  About  a.d.  400  two  reservoirs  and  a  house  were 
dedicated  to  Vishnu  under  the  title  Bhagavat  ai;  Tusam,  in  the 
His-sar  district  of  the  Punjab.^  A  little  later,  484-5,  a  column 
was  erected  at  Eran,  in  the  Central  Provinces,  on  which  he  was 
celebrated  as  “the  cause  of  the  continuance,  production,  and 
destruction  of  the  universe”;  and  in  the  same  locality  a  statue 
of  the  Deity  in  his  boar  form  presented  him  a-s  “the  Pillar  of 
the  great  house  of  the  Three  Worlds”;  while  in  a  temple  built 
by  the  Gupta  king  Chakrap.'dita,  457-8,  he  was  designated  the 
“  Conqueror  of  distress,”  who  “  became  human  by  the  exercise 
of  his  own  free-will."®  At  Allalialjaxl  Civa  was  described  about 
350,  as  the  poets  of  the  Great  Epic  hatl  sung,  with  matted  hair, 
bearing  the  Ganges  on  bis  head,  in  his  character  of  “Ix)rd  of 
the  animals”  (Pa<^upati).®  The  fiery  wrath  which  consumed 
Kiima,  god  of  love,  when  he  intruded  on  the  Great  Yogin’s 
meditation,  is  commemorated  at  MaiuLisor  (in  the  West  Malwa 
division  of  Central  India),  473-4.’  He  is  puramef^'ara^ 
“Supreme  Got!”  (447);  he  is  bhava-STxjy  “creator  of  e.xibtence,” 

*  Watters,  On  Yuan  Chwang,  ii.  p.  226. 

’  Buhler,  Epigraphui  Indica,  ii.  (1894),  p.  322. 

®  Liiders,  on  “Early  Brahiui  Inscrr.,”  appendix  to  Epigr.  Ind.,  x, 
(1909-10). 

*  Fleet,  Corpus  Inscrr.  Indie.,  iii.  (1888),  p.  270. 

®  Fleet,  op,  cit.,  pp.  90,  158,  61. 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  p.  1.  But  on  this  title  see  Lect  VI.,  p.  362. 

’  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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who  has  employed  Brahman  to  effect  the  continuance,  the 
destruction,  and  the  renewal  of  all  things,  and  thus  brought 
him  jto  pittxtvay  the  **  fatherhood  ”  of  the  world.^  So  the  stream 
of  pious  foundations  begins  to  flow  over  the  land.  Victorious 
sovereigns,  widowed  queens,  successful  generals,  wealthy  Brah¬ 
mans,  provide  endowments  for  the  religious  merit  of  their 
parents  and  themselves.  There  is  no  sectarian  antagonism 
between  the  followers  of  the  two  great  Deities.  The  same 
dynasty  may  promote  either  cult ;  the  same  king  may  bestow 
his  favours  on  both.*  A  Brahman  trained  in  all  the  schools 
might  boast,  in  dedicating  a  temple  to  Q\\a.  (in  the  Central 
Provinces,  1167-8),  that  he  “had  crushed  the  conceit  of  the 
Charvakas,  drunk  up  the  Buddhist  ocean  (“  diflicult-to-be 
restrained”),  and  been  a  god  of  death  to  the  Jains.”*  But 
the  Buddhist  Dantivarmau,  in  making  a  grant  to  the  Arya- 
Sangha  of  Kainpilya  (Gujarat),  for  the  provision  of  flowers, 
frankincense,  lamps,  and  ointments,  in  the  ninth  century,  did  not 
disdain  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Vishnu  and  ^Mva.'* 

The  Gods  of  the  Triad,  sometimes  with  subordinate  deities 
associated  with  them,  appear  in  many  variations  of  order,  each 
one  taking  the  lead  in  turn.  Only  rarely  is  Brahman  com¬ 
memorated  as  “  the  Supreme,  the  Cause  of  the  production, 
stability,  and  destruction  of  the  Three  Worlds,  the  True,  with¬ 
out  end  and  without  beginning,  who  consists  of  knowledge  alone, 
One,  the  Abotle  of  Immortality.”®  The  devotion  to  Vishpu 
called  for  the  representations  of  his  Descents  as  Boar  and  as 
Man-Lion  in  almost  all  the  early  temples ;  and  in  his  form  as 
Lord  of  Yoga  his  image  was  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  west  of 

*  Fleet,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

*  For  instance,  Epigr.  Ind.,  i.  211  ;  vi.  320 ;  viii.  316  ;  xi.  305. 

*  Kielhorn,  Epigr.  Ivd.^  i.  p.  44. 

*  Bhandarkar,  ibid.,  vi.  (1900),  p.  236. 

*  Hultzsch,  tiouih  Indian  Imcriptiont,  II.,  pt.  iii.  (1896),  p.  353  ;  in  the 
reign  of  the  Pallava  king,  Naudivariuan,  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coast.  The  inscription  is  not  dated.  The  Pallava  dynasty  was  destroyed 
by  the  Chola  king  Rajaiiija  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Atten¬ 
tion  may  be  called,  also,  to  the  great  Brahma  faces  on  towers  of  temples 
and  city  gateways  in  Cambodia,  e.g.  in  the  great  temple  of  Bayou,  con- 
secratecl  about  a.D.  900.  Fergusson  and  Burgess,  Hi»t.  of  Indian  and 
Eoiicm  Archxt.y  ii  (1910),  pp.  392,  397,  401,  408  (Siam). 
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the  central  shrine  in  all  old  temples,  sometimes  with  his  consorts 
Lakshmi  and  Bhumi-DevI  (the  Earth  goddess)  on  his  right  and 
left,  while  ^iva  was  figured  on  the  north  wall,  and  Brahma  on 
the  south.^  Over  these  foundations  brooded  the  shadow  of  the 
transitoriness  of  life,  and  the  longing  for  tranquillity  and  peace. 
The  wife  of  a  general  in  Rujputana,  “seeing  the  vanity  of 
fortune,  youth  and  wealth,  in  order  to  cross  the  troublerl  sea  of 
this  worldly  existence,”  built  a  temple  to  Vishnu  (661)  and 
erected  a  statue  in  his  name  as  V^udeva,*  The  ^'aiva  Buddha* 
raja  in  Baroda  grants  a  village  to  a  Brahman  ((>09-10)  to 
provide  for  certain  rites  “  as  long  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  tlie  sea, 
and  the  earth  endure”;  and  exhorts  future  kings  to  msiutain 
the  gift,  “  bearing  in  mind  that  the  world  of  living  beings  is 
unsteady,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  raisral  by  a  6erce  wind,  and 
wealth  is  liable  to  perish,  while  virtue  endures  for  a  long 
time.”®  Devotion  travelled  to  Burma,  and  a  pious  V^aishnavite 
quoted  at  Pagan  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  verse  from  a  hymn 
by  a  Vaishnava  saint  named  Kula^ekhara  before  the  eleventh : 
“  I  have  no  regard  for  merit,  none  for  a  heap  of  wealth,  none  at 
all  for  the  enjoyment  of  lust.  Whatever  is  to  happen,  let  it 
happen,  O  God,  in  accordance  with  previous  actions.  UTiis 
alone  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  highly  valued  by  me — in  every 
other  birth  let  me  possess  unswerving  devotion  to  thy  lotus 
feet.”‘ 

Vishnu,  of  course,  is  frequently  glorified  as  the  upholder, 
destroyer,  and  (through  Brahman  on  the  lotus  sprung  from  his 
navel)  the  creator  of  the  world.  Now  it  is  on  Saukhyan  lines, 
as  in  the  North-West  Provinces  (953-4);®  or  at  a  later  date 
(1515)  he  is  described  as  “  knowTi  from  the  Vedanta,  who, 
though  his  nature  is  knowledge,  without  end,  and  existence, 
yet,  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of  Maghavat  (Indra),  wears 
an  illusory  body.”®  Here  is  an  interesting  glimpse  into  theo- 

>  Rao,  op.  dt.,  I  pp.  39,  41,  86. 

2  Kielhoru,  Epigr.  Ind.,  iv.  (1896),  p.  29. 

®  Kielhora,  ibid.,  vi.  (1900),  p.  300.  This  was  already  a  wcU-known 
verse  ;  cp.  ix.  p.  299,  from  the  Nitsik  district,  695. 

‘  Hultzsch,  ibid.,  vii.  (1902),  p.  198.  Such  hymns  seem  to  have  been 
actively  composed  before  750  {ibid.,  xL  p.  166). 

®  Kielhorn,  ibid.,  i.  p.  130. 

*  Liiders,  ibid.,  vi.  p.  109. 
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logical  theory :  Vishnu  is  really  all  the  other  gods.  Just  as  he 
is  identical  with  Brahman  and  ^iva,  so  he  condescends  to  mani¬ 
fest  himself  in  beings  which  do  not  claim  to  be  self-existent  or 
without  beginning.  It  involves  some  partial  limitation  of  his 
I  own  nature,  some  Docetic  assumption  of  a  temporary  form.^ 
^iva  piety  reached  the  same  end  in  a  different  way.  “Vic¬ 
torious  is  the  Eternal  Sthonu  (the  “Steadfast”  or  “Stable”), 
whose  one  body  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  all  the  gods”: 
so  ran  the  dedication  by  King  Kakusthavorman  (500-550)  on 
a  great  tank  in  Mysore  adjoining  a  temple  of  ^liva,*  Five 
centuries  later,  1001-2,  the  ^’aiva  theologian  could  embrace 
not  only  the  Vaishnavite,  but  even  the  Buddhist  and  the  Jain : 
“  Adoration  to  that  ^Wva  who  causes  all  [gods]  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  [his]  one  [person],  he  whom  those  acquainted  with 
the  Vedanta  call  ^Mva,  the  desire  of  the  mind,  while  people  with 
true  knowledge  call  him  the  One  Supreme  Brahman,  the  Inde¬ 
structible,  Ageless,  Immortal ;  others,  the  verily  Auspicious 
Buddha ;  others,  again,  the  Spotless  Vamana  (Vishnu),  the 
Jina.”®  On  the  material  side  he  may  be  figured  sharing  a 
body  with  his  consort  Parvati,  or  with  Vishnu  or  he  may 
be  presented  as  the  eight-formed  Lord  of  Ireings,  constituted 
out  of  ether,  sun,  moon,  fire,  earth,  the  sacrificing  priest, 
water,  and  air.®  Such  statements,  however,  were  confessedly 
inadequate  to  his  glory.  His  true  nature  not  even  the  Veda 
itself  could  reveal;®  mortals  could  only  apprehend  him  as 
the  Sole  Architect  for  the  construction  of  the  universe ;  ^ 
“cause  of  the  production,  existence,  and  destruction  of  the 
world,  without  tna^a-power,  yet  possessed  of  it  in  many 
shapes,  free  from  attributes  [ffunas,  perhapst  he  lliree  Strands], 

*  Cp.  the  Buddha,  ante,  pp.  66,  97. 

*  Kielhom,  ibid,,  viii.  (1905),  p.  33. 

*  Kielhom,  ibid.,  i  (1892),  p.  150.  Inacription  at  Khajuraho,  Central 
India,  a.d.  1001-2. 

*  Ibid.,  viii.  p.  314,  “the  very  embodiment  of  mercy”  ;  SoiUA  Indian 
Intcrr.y  II.,  iii.  p.  386. 

*  Kielhom,  ibi<l,  ii.  (1894),  p.  14.  Cp.  the  invocation  to  Kalidasa’s 
famous  play,  ^akunlald,  i)erhap8  “in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
A.D.”  ;  cp.  Macdonell,  Samkrit  LiUrature  (1900),  p  325. 

*  Kielhom,  ibid.,  iii  (1894),  p.  78. 

’  »  Ibid.,  pp.  20,  129. 
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yet  endowed  with  them,  the  Self-Existent  and  the  Most 
Lord”* * 

The  development  of  architecture  and  sculpture  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  temples  and  statues  was  accompanied  by  various 
modifications  of  the  ancient  ritual.  The  protests  of  Jains  and 
Buddhists  against  animal  sacrifices  led  to  their  gradual  abandon* 
inent  by  the  higher  castes.  The  path  of  “works”  was  still 
trodden,  but  in  a  different  spirit ;  and  the  external  form*  were 
regarde<l  as  the  means  of  an  inward  culture  of  the  heart.  Devo¬ 
tion  poured  itself  forth  in  pious  hymns;  thj  repetition  of  the 
sacred  name  established  a  direct  communion  between  the  believer 
and  his  God ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  the  approach  to  the 
Deity  by  certain  consecrated  formulae  {mantreui)  was  not  devoid 
of  the  contamination  of  magic,*  the  nobler  minds  did  not  shrink 
from  making  high  demands  upon  the  concentrated  attention  of 
the  worshipper.  The  adJiivdsana  ceremony,  when  the  priest 
drew  near  to  Hari  (Vishnu),  required  him  to  discipline  bis 
|)erson  so  that  his  material  l)ody  and  all  objt'cts  of  sense- 
perception  should  be  mentally  transformed  into  the  spirit  of 
universal  n/iture,  the  Mahat  or  “  Great,"  w  hich  should  in  iU 
turn  be  merged  in  the  “absolute  retU"  in  man,  the  unclianging 
and  perfect  knowledge  calked  Vusudeva.*  This  is  the  Indian 
etjuivalent  of  “  worship  in  spirit,”  conceived  on  the  intellectual 
side.  The  modern  ^’aiva  followers  of  the  great  Vedantist  <^an- 
karaat  Benares  are  said  still  to  repeat  a  hymn  on  the  “sacrifice 
of  self”  before  breaking  fast  containing  the  following  lines: — 

“  And  of  the  sacrifice  performed  by  the  master  who  has  under¬ 
stood  these  truths,  the  soul  is  the  performer ;  the  heart  the  seat  of 
the  sacrificial  fire ;  sensual  desires  the  ^hce ;  anger  the  sacrificial 
lamb ;  contemplation  the  fire ;  the  period  of  sacrifice  as  long  as 
life  shall  last ;  whatsoever  is  drunk  the  Soma  drink  ;  and  death  the 
sacred  bath  that  finishes  the  ceremony.”  * 


*  A.D.  650-700.  IIultEsrli,  ihi<L,  x.  p.  8.  C’p.  xL  (lOIl),  140,  at  Alla, 

habad,  1047.  ('p.  other  idenlitications  with  Brahman,  at  Benares,  1048 

(Kielhom,  ibid.,  iL  305),  or  Ib-wah,  1175  (Kiclhom,  Indian  Antiquary, 
xvii.  p.  228). 

’  Cp.  the  A(jni  Purdiia,  p.issim. 

*  Aijni  Purtiiiu,  lix.,  ed.  il.  N.  Dutt,  1(K>3. 

*  Life  and  Tivies  of  Sri  Sanhmt,  by  Krkhnaswami  Aiyar,  quoCad  by 
Havell,  Benares,  the  Sacred  City  (lft06),  p.  61. 
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The  preparation  of  the  image,  the  selection  of  the  material 
of  wood  or  stone,  the  details  of  its  form,  the  ceremonies  of  its 
installation,  were  all  regulated  by  elaborate  conventions,  like 
the  choice  of  temple-sites  and  the  erection  of  the  fabric.^  A 
rite  of  consecration  brought  the  deity  into  his  temporary  abode, 
and  there  he  dwelt  like  a  monarch  surrounded  by  the  attendants 
of  his  royal  state.  Just  as  in  Egypt,  he  received  daily  homage  ; 
he  was  bathed  and  robed;  singers  chanted  his  praise;  flowers 
and  food  were  spread  before  him  ;  on  great  festivals  he  rode 
forth  in  his  car  to  give  his  blessing  in  return  for  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  crowd.  Troops  of  ministrants  of  every  rank  were 
needed  at  the  greater  sanctuaries,  and  large  foundations  were 
further  established  for  the  maintenance  of  learning  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Provision  must  be  nnide  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  building  itself,  perhaps  for  gilding  its  doors  or  for 
adding  and  gilding  new  domes.  The  statues  must  be  covered 
with  gold  and  atlomed  with  jewels;  the  temple  vessels  must  Ibe 
golden  too.'^  The  costs  of  worship  must  be  met ;  incense,  lights, 
j)erfume8  must  be  provided ;  the  guild  of  the  gardeners  might 
be  required  to  furnish  two  hundred  white  roses  daily  and  tv^o 
thousand  fragrant  oleander  blossoms  (1287,  Gujarat).*  Besides 
repairs  to  the  fabric  and  the  enrichment  of  the  cultus,  food  and 
clothing  must  be  supplied  for  student-ascetics  and  the  teachers 
who  lectured  to  them.  The  spectacle  of  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  ^'aiva  saints  “  in  whom  austerities  and  majestic  splendour 
dwelt  harmoniously  together”  (rewarded  by  princely  gifts  of 
elephants  and  horses  and  splendid  robes  to  the  monasteries) 
drew  forth  from  the  court  poet  the  admiring  exclamation, 
“  Happy  are  those  rulers,  O  Lord,  who  with  unswerving  minds 
worship  thee,  and  employ  their  wealth  in  works  of  piety.”  *  The 
widowed  queen  V^ata  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  built  a 
temple  to  Vishnu  (in  the  Raipur  district,  Central  Provinces), 

'  Aijni  Purdna,  xliii  ff.  Cp.  the  {Jukra-NUi-Silra,  tr,  B.  K.  Sarkur 
(Allahabad,  11)13),  chap,  iv.,  iv.  147  If. :  “The  cliaracteiislic  of  ati  image  is 
its  ixjwer  of  helping  forward  contemplation  and  Yoga.”  “The  images  of 
the  gods  yield  happiness  to  men  ;  those  of  men  yield  grief.” 

*  Ejrt'gr.  Itid.,  vL  p,  231  ;  iv.  p.  61  ;  iiL  p.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  268  ;  ix.  p.  340  ;  i.  p.  276. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  pp,  63,  213 ;  i.  p.  268  (in  the  Central  Provinces,  about 
1000). 
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and  attached  five  villages  to  it  for  the  mainteniuice  of  temple 
and  almshouse,  the  support  of  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
of  twelve  Brahmans,  four  for  each  of  tlie  Tlmai  Vedas.*  Vajra- 
hasta  III.  (Madras,  1061)  granted  a  village  to  five  hundred 
Brahmans  who  delighted  in  “  the  six  acts  of  sacrificing,  conduct¬ 
ing  sacrifices,  studying,  teaching,  giving  and  receiving,  and  were 
well  versed  in  the  sacred  lore.”*  Kings  of  unusual  wealth  and 
piety  would  ascend  the  iuld-purusha,  like  Govinda  IV.  (Gujarat, 
930),  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Tliree.  He  weighed  himself  against 
gold,  which  was  then  distributed  in  large  donations  to  Bnihinans ; 
and  eight  hundred  villages  were  ai\signed  for  temple  revenues, 
worship,  feeding  establishments,  and  clothing  for  ascetics.*  The 
great  temple  at  Tanjore  retjuired  a  huge  staff  of  servants,  includ¬ 
ing  dancing  masters,  musicians,  drummers,  singers,  accountants, 
parasol- hearers,  lamplighters,  watermen,  potters,  washermen, 
barbers,  astrologers,  a  brazier,  carpenters,  a  goldsmith,  and 
others.”*  Such  endowments  were  not  limited  to  temples. 
Svapne^vara,  general  of  an  Eastern  Ganga  king  in  Orissa, 
about  1200,  not  only  provided  a  number  of  female  attendants 
for  ^hva,  laid  out  a  garden,  built  a  tank  and  ofx*n  hall,  but 
added  wells  and  tanks  on  roads  and  in  towns,  put  lights  in 
temples,  erected  cloisters  for  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  and  founded 
a  “  Brahma-city  ”  for  pious  Brrdimans.® 

The  appearance  of  dancers  in  the  temple-lists  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  performance  of  plays  imply  that  the  drama,  in 
India  as  in  Greece,  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  religion. 
The  first  positive  document  attesting  the  existence  of  dramatic 
representations  associates  the  new  art  with  the  legend  of 
Krishna,®  But  it  fell  especially  under  the  patronage  of  ^’iva. 
Had  he  not  invented  the  style  of  dancing  known  as  Tdtidavaf 
ajid  did  not  his  consort  Parvati  give  instruction  in  the 
modes  of  great  importance  in  the  chorus?*  Acted  only  on 
public  or  solemn  occasions,  a  royal  coronation,  a  religious 

>  Epigr.  Ind.,  xi.  p.  185.  *  if/td,  ix.  p.  95.  *  lUd.,  vii  pi  46. 

*  S.  Indian  Imcrr.,  II.,  iii.  p.  260. 

*  Epigr.  Ind.,  vi.  p.  199 

*  Sylvain  Levi,  Le  Theuire  Indian  (1890),  p.  316. 

*  Wilson,  Seltct  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus^  i.  p.  19  ; 

L6vi,  op.  cit.,  p,  298. 
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holiday^  a  temple  festival,  the  play  was  often  opened  with  an 
invocation  for  the  protection  of  some  deity.  Thus  in  the 
Vikrama  and  Urva^j  ascribed  to  Kulid^a,  ^iva,  “  who  is  at¬ 
tainable  by^og'a  and  bhaktiy  the  One  Spirit  {pumsha)  of  the 
Vediknta,  spread  through  all  space,  to  whom  alone  the  name 
of  i^ara  (Gh)d)  is  applicable,”  is  entreated  to  bestow  final 
felicity  upon  the  audience.*  The  quaint  philosophical  morality 
play  known  as  “The  Rise  of  the  Moon  of  Intellect”*  opens 
with  a  parallel  between  the  mirage  of  water  on  a  sandy  plain 
and  the  great  illusion  which  treats  the  universe,  constituted 
out  of  the  five  elements,  ether,  air,  fire,  water,  earth,  as  real, 
and  rises  to  adoration  of  t'he  Stainless  Reing  in  heavenly 
blessedness,  the  radiant  object  of  his  own  knowledge.  It  is 
the  Great  Yogin  ^'iva  who  pervades  the  world.  Strangely  are 
the  two  characters  of  the  Ascetic  and  the  Dancer  blended  in 
his  figure.  The  dance  of  ^Mva  became  a  favourite  subject  of 
religious  art,  and  was  invested  with  strange  mystical  meanings.* 
The  poets  of  the  Epic  had  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
individual  soul  as  the  sport  of  the  Most  High.*  The  changes 
of  the  universe  were  the  giant  game  of  Nature ;  ®  the  destinies 
of  men  v'ere  the  pastime  of  Vishnu  ;  ®  and  (j^iva  played  with  the 
world  as  his  marble  ball.*  Behind  the  severities  of  law,  through 
all  the  ceaseless  rhythm  of  creat'on,  maintenance,  and  dis¬ 
solution,  the  artist  discerns  something  more  than  the  impersonal 
Absolute  of  the  philosopher.  In  the  ecstasy  of  movement — 
unlike  the  violence  with  which  at  Elephanta  and  Ellora  he 
tramples  on  the  prostrate  form  of  the  demon  Tripura — ^’iva 
is  caught  up  into  a  rapture  of  delight.  The  famous  bronzes  in 
the  Madras  Museum  seek  to  express  this  combination  of  tireless 

'  Wilson,  op.  ci<.,  p.  196. 

•  Prabodha  (Jhamlro<Uiya,  tr.  J.  Taylor,  1812.  A  German  translation  (by 
Goldstiicker)  was  issued  at  Kbnigsberg  in  1842.  The  play  expounds  the 
Vedanta  as  taught  by  Cahkara.  See  Lect.  VI. 

*  An  interesting  study  of  popular  (^aivism  among  the  ^aiva  (^aktas  in 
Bengal  will  be  found  in  the  Folk  Element  in  Hindu  Culture,  by  B.  K. 
Sarkar,  1917. 

*  Mbh;  lii.  309,  3,  krlddrtkum, 

»  Ibid.,  xii.  314,  16. 

•  Ibid.,  iu.  189,  64. 

'  Ibid.,  xiii.  17, 160. 
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energy  and  unstrained  grace.*  For  such  vision  the  world  u 
no  place  of  suffering,  lamentation,  and  woe ;  nor  is  it  a  scene 
of  irresponsible  caprice;  it  needs  no  moral  justification;  it  is 
the  expression  of  that  unstinted  joy  which  Indian  thought 
associated  with  infinite  Reality  and  Intelligence. 

*  Cp.  V.  A.  Smith,  HUtory  of  Fins  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon  (1911X  P» 
260  ;  Havell,  Tlu  Idealu  of  Indian  Art  (1911X  p.  79  ;  A.  K.  Cootmiraav&ioi, 
Siddhdnta  Dipiki,  xiii.  1  (July  1912X  “Th«  Dance  of  <^iTa.” 


LECTURE  VI 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION  IN  QAIVISM 

i  The  study  of  the  philosophical  movements  of  India  is  em- 
barrassed  by  the  same  difficulties  as  the  history  of  its  literature. 
No  fixed  chronology  marks  the  rise  or  the  decline  of  its  chief 
schools;  their  founders  may  be  legendary  figures  like  Kapila, 
and  even  if  they  can  be  attached  with  any  confidence  to 
particular  personalities,  the  data  of  time  and  place  may  be 
quite  uncertain.  To  transpose  Plato  or  Wordsworth  into 
preceding  generations  would  render  their  teaching  wholly 
unaccountable ;  but  ^ankara,  the  famous  exponent  of  the 
philosophy  of  Advaita  or  “  Non-duality,”  which  so  profoundly 
affected  all  the  higher  thought  of  India,  has  been  variously 
placed  by  modem  students  between  the  sixth  and  the  ninth 
centuries  without  encountering  any  obstacle  from  contemporary 
conditions.  Two  or  three  witnesses,  however,  may  be  cited 
who  testify  to  the  growing  variety  of  speculation  after  the  close 
of  the  Great  Epic. 

I 

Four  chief  systems  were  recognised  by  the  poets  of  the 
Mahubharata.  Oldest  of  all  came  the  teachings  of  the  Veda 
and  the  forest-sages  concerning  the  Brahman  and  the  Universal 
Self.  Over  against  the  idealism  of  Yajfiavalkya  rose  the 
Sankhyan  dualism  of  Matter  and  Spirit,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Three  Strands,  To  this  the  practice  of  Yoga  added  the 
conception  of  L^vara  or  God,  the  same  cosmic  ontology  lending 
itself  alike  to  atheism  and  theism.  Two  other  types  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Vishnu  (the  P^charatra)  and  ^iva  (the  Pa9upata) 
complete  the  meagre  list.‘  But  in  the  centuries  before  the 

'  Mhh.,  xii.  360,  1,  63,  Cp.  ante,  pp.  184,  220. 
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poem  was  closed  speculation  was  actively  advancing.  The 
Buddhist  schools  of  the  Great  Vehicle  were  engaged  in  vig<Htmt 
debate ;  and  the  Jain  Haribhadra  (by  birth  a  Brahman),  who 
died  in  a.d.  528,  could  reckon  six  systems,  including  the 
Buddhists  and  his  own  co-religionists,  the  Sankhya,  Nyaya, 
Vai9eshika,  and  that  of  Jaimini.^  Who  Jaimini  was,  and  when 
or  where  he  lived,  is  unknown.  But  hLj  name  is  attached  to  a 
body  of  teaching  founded  on  the  V^eda,  and  designabd 
Aflrnarpjd,  “inquiry”  or  “investigation.”  It  was  conoeriKd 
with  the  Karma-kdiida,  or  “  Work -section  ”  of  the  ancient 
Veda,  which  was  assumed  to  be  eternal  and  constituted  the  rule 
of  human  duty.  Here  was  no  metaphysic,  concerned  with  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  or  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
soul.  It  dealt  with  the  sacred  text  and  the  principles  of  its 
interpretation,  with  difficulties  caused  by  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions,  with  various  elements  of  ritual,  with  sacrifices,  oflerings, 
and  hymns,  and  the  merits  and  rewards  of  their  performance. 
These  were  expounded  in  the  form  of  Sutras,*  condetised 
summaries  which  a  teacher  might  expand  in  oral  instruction, 
or  a  commentary  explain  in  writing.  This  body  of  V'c*dic  lore, 
attributed  to  Jaimini,  acquired  the  name  of  Purva-Mhndnud 
or  “Prior  Enquiry,”  in  relation  to  the  Jiidtui-kdrula  or 
“  Knowledge-section,”  based  on  the  speculations  of  the  Upan- 
ishads.  To  this  Haribhadra  makes  no  allusion.  But  a  century 
later  the  poet  Biina,  contemporary  with  Yuan  Chwang  at  the 
court  of  King  Harsha  (a.d,  606-648),  does  not  overlook  it. 
Deep  in  the  fore.st  of  the  Vindhya  dwelt  a  Buddhist  mendicauit 
named  Uivakara-mitra.  The  king,  in  search  of  his  lost  sister, 
whose  husband  has  bc“en  slain  by  a  neighlwuring  prince,  makes 
his  way  through  the  glades  to  visit  him.  We  have  already  seen 
how,  in  mocking  vein,  the  poet  pictures  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
concourse  of  followers  from  various  province's,  and  students  of 
all  the  philosophies.*  Among  them  were  followers  of  the 

'  Max  MiilJer,  Six  Systevu,  p.  575. 

*  Op.  ante,  p.  203.  Sutra,  from  siv  (Latin  tu-ere),  to  “lew,"  denotes  a 
thread  or  cord.  Just  as  our  “text”  ii  the  woven  fabric  of  thought*  and 
words  (from  terere,  to  “weave”),  so  the  thread*  of  statement  and  proof 
were  stretched  out  to  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  philosophical  web. 

*  Cp.  Lect.  II,  p.  111. 
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Upanishads,  not  yet  identified  with  the  Yed&nta.* *  Bana  makes 
no  reference  to  Jaimini  and  the  Pur>'a- Mimosa ;  nor  does 
he  mention  any  name  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
Upanishads,  the  foundation  of  the  “  Knowledge-section  ”  which 
ultimately  acquired  the  title  of  Uttara-Mlmdmsd  or  “  Posterior 
Enquiry.”  What  was  the  significance  of  this  relation?  Like 
the  Purva-Mimamsa,  its  successor  was  thrown  into  Sutra-forra ; 
it  was,  moreover,  attributed  to  a  definite  author,  Badarayana, 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  of  Jaimini ;  and  the 
literary  and  historical  problem  is  made  more  perplexing  by  the 
fact  that  each  is  represented  as  quoting  the  other !  Both 
appear  for  the  first  time  by  name  in  the  commentaries  of 
^aukarti  in  the  ninth  century.*  A  brief  conspectus  of  philoso¬ 
phies,  under  the  title  of  Sarva-Dar^ana-Siddhunta-Samgraha, 
attached  in  chapter  after  chapter  to  ^ankara  himself  (but,  says 
Prof.  Berriedale  Keith,  in  agreement  with  Eggeling,  “  probably 
wrongly”),  describes  the  Mimarasa  as  the  greatest  of  fourteen 
branches  of  Vedic  knowledge. 

"  It  consists  of  twenty  chapters,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  in 
accordance  with  the  subject-matter  dealt  with  therein.  The  Puma- 
Mimdmt3  deals  with  the  subject  of  karma  (or  ritualistic  works),  and 
extends  over  twelve  chapters. 

The  tiitrat  relating  to  this  have  been  composed  by  Jaimini. 
The  commentary  is  the  work  of  (^Jabara.  The  Mimfmsii  varltika  is 
the  work  of  Bhatta,  as  it  has  indeed  been  composed  by  the  great 
teacher  (Kumarila)  Bhatta. 

The  Uilara-Mlmdmta,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  eight 
chapters,  and  it  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  under  the  heads 
dealing  (respectively)  with  deities  and  with  the  wisdom  (of  true 
philosophy).  Both  these  divisions  of  the  Utlara-Mimdmsa  have 
alike  had  their  tutrat  composed  by  Vyasa.”* 


'  Hartha  Carita,  tr.  Cowell  and  Thomas  (1897),  p.  236. 

*  On  ^ahkara’s  date,  see  below,  p.  308.  Qabara  Svamin  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Sutras  of  Jaimini,  and  the  famous  Kumiirila  Bhatta,  whom 
tradition  associated  with  violent  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  (about  700), 
added  further  annotations. 

*  The  Sarva-Siddhdnta-Sai/tgraha,  tr.  M.  Rahgiicarya,  M.A.,  Madras  (1901), 
L  16  if.  Prof.  Rahgacarya  in  his  introduction  supports  the  ascription  to 
Caiikara.  SiddhdTita,  or  “  completed  end,”  was  a  term  applied  to  established 
doctrine,  a  philosophical  or  scientific  scheme,  and  then  came  to  designate 
works  (especially  of  astronomy  or  mathematics)  in  which  such  principles 
wsi-e  expounded.  Vyasa  (the  “arranger”)  was  the  traditional  compiler  of 
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The  Sutras  of  the  Mlniamsa  might  thus  be  regarded  as  a 
literary  complex,  one  part  of  which  was  designated  “  prior"  and 
the  other  “  j)osterior,’’  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  group 
of  “  Prophets  "  forming  the  second  dirision  of  the  Can<m  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  the  books  following  the  Law  from 
Joshua  to  Kin^js  were  reckoned  os  the  “  Propheta;  Priorea,"  and 
those  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi  (without  Daniel)  as  the  “Pro- 
pheta*  Posteriores."  But  the  division  of  the  Mimfimsa  may 
have  reference  to  the  stages  in  the  life  of  the  ‘‘Twice-bom," 
when  the  hoaseholder  of  the  three  upper  castes,  after  due  per¬ 
formance  of  marital  duty  and  tlie  provision  of  offspring  to 
continue  the  family  line,  retired  into  the  forest  for  meditation, 
and  quitted  the  path  of  “works”  for  that  of  “knowledge.”* 
Prof.  Deussen  has  suggested  another  analogy,  in  the  sequence  of 
the  New  Testament  upon  the  Old,  when  life  under  the  Law 
passes  into  life  in  Spirit."  The  Sutras  then  correspond  broadly 
to  treatises  of  Christian  dogmatics,  and  have  a  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  botiks  of  “  Sentences  ”  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  theological  teaching  in  the  medieval  schools  of 
Euro{)e.  These  were  based  on  Scripture  ajid  the  Fathers,  and 
ran  a  parallel  course  in  time  with  Indian  production,  leading 
off  with  those  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (5G0-BJG).  Most  famous 
wtis  the  collection  of  Peter  the  I^ajinliard,  J/ag’M/cr 
lecturer  in  the  Cathedral  School  at  Paris,  whose  work  was  com¬ 
piled  between  1145  and  1150,  in  four  books  dealing  with  God, 
the  creature,  the  incarnation,  redemption,  the  virtues,  the  seven 
sacraments,  and  the  “last  things.”  It  gained  immense  popularity, 
and  bc-came  the  accredited  text-book  in  almost  every  theological 
school.  Numberless  commentaries  were  devoted  to  its  elucida¬ 
tion,  no  fewer  than  180  being  written  in  England.’  Indian 

the  Mahiibharata,  and  even  of  the  Vedas  theinsclvee,  and  might  be  identified 
with  Krishna.  In  the  Bhagavad  GiUi,  xv.  15,  Krishna  claims  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Vedantas  (i.«.  the  Upanishads,  so  Telang,  flarbe,  and  others). 
Bfularuyana  wa.s  then  supposed  to  be  another  name  for  V'jasa. 

'  At  the  pre.sent  day  “the  Karma  Kunda  of  the  Vedas  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  India."  Cp.  Swfimi  Nivekanands,  Aerturrs  onJ^na  Yoga 
(New  York,  1902),  p.  285. 

*  System  of  the  Ve<lihita,  tr.  Johnston  (1912X  p.  2C'. 

*  Kneyd.  xxi.  p.  293.  These  were  practically  the  led-ures  of  Um 

teachers  in  the  mouasteriea 
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fertility,  which  so  for  surptassed  the  West  in  Epic  magnitude, 
was  fortunately  more  restrained. 

The  Sutras  of  B^ar&yana  are  founded  on  the  Upanishads, 
and  as  these  books  stood  last  in  the  literary  groups  attached  to 
the  several  Vedas,  their  teaching  came  to  be  known  as  “  Veda-eiid  ” 
or  Veddrita.  They  often  bear  the  title  Vedtlnta-Sutras ;  or  they 
are  designated  BrahmaSutrcu,  as  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of 
Brahman  and  the  true  divine  knowledge.  They  are  also  termed 
(^dnraka-Sutras  {(rom  fanra,  “body”),  inasmuch  as  they  deal 
with  the  embodiment  of  the  Self,  the  unconditioned  Supreme 
Brahman,^  and  hence  with  the  whole  system  of  teaching  concerning 
God,  the  world,  man  and  his  destiny.*  Expressed  sometimes  in 
only  two  or  three  words,  they  are  inevitably  elliptical,  and  much 
of  the  difficulty  of  their  interpretation  depends  on  the  supply 
of  suppressed  terms,  premisses,  or  links  of  reasoning.  Badarayana 
is  himself  cited  in  nine  passages  as  the  holder  of  certain  viev/s, 
and  seven  other  teachers  are  similarly  named.  The  second 
section  of  the  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  refutation  of 
a  group  of  six  false  systems,  the  Sankhya  and  V^ai^eshika,  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Jain,  the  PaficharMra  and  Pac^upata  (the  order 
seems  csisual,  for  the  two  middle  denominations,  which  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  Veda,  are  unexpectedly  sandwiched  between 
those  which  accepted  it).  But  these  criticisms  supply  no 
chronological  clues,  and  the  date  of  the  Sutras  is  still  unde¬ 
termined.  Native  scholars  seek  to  throw  them  back  as  far  as 
possible,  and  have  even  proposed  the  period  from  600  to  200  ii.c. 
The  references  to  Buddhist  schools  of  the  Great  Vehicle  render 
such  an  ascription  impossible,  and  point  rather  to  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  when  the  vigour  of  Buddhist  speculation 
was  enlisting  the  interest  of  Brabman  students,  and  the 

•  Ramanuja,  ^ri-Bhdshya,  i.  1,  13  :  SBE,  xlviii.  p.  230.  On  Ramanuja’s 
doctrine  of  the  “body”  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  see  below,  Lect.  VII., 
p.  397. 

*  Thus  *^aiikara  lays  it  down  that  “  it  is  the  aim  of  the  (^ariraka  (Rostra 
to  show  that  there  is  only  one  hif^hestLord  (yarame^rara),  ever  unchanging, 
whose  substance  is  cognition  (vijildna-tUiMu),  and  who  by  means  of  Nosciexice 
manifests  himself  in  various  ways,  just  as  a  thaumaturg  api>ears  in  various 
shapes  by  means  of  his  magical  power  (nulyd)."  i.  3,  19,  tr.  Thibaut,  SBE, 
xxxiv.  p.  190.  The  analogy  of  the  juggler  frequently  recurs  in  Vedilntic 
literature. 
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principles  of  rival  philosophies  were  being  systematised.  On 
these  grounds  Prof.  Jacobi  has  provisionally  placed  them  between 
A.D.  200  and  450.* 

II 

Tlie  Vedruita  is  fuunde<l  expressly  u|>oo  the  Veda,  and  in 
particular  upon  the  Upanishads.  But  the  doctrines  of  these 
ancient  philosophical  tracts  were  by  no  means  uniform,  and 
centuries  of  speculative  activity  had  naturally  developed  different 
schools  of  interpretation.  How  early  tliese  began  to  divide 
upon  formal  issues  it  is  im [possible  to  ascertain.  The  growth  of 
the  leading  types  can  no  longer  be  traced,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  two  most  distinguished  commentators,  ^'ankara  and  Rama¬ 
nuja,  the  representatives  of  monism  and  partial  dualism  re¬ 
spectively,  hatl  many  predecessors,*  while  they  in  their  turn 
started  fresh  developments.  The  teaching  of  (^'ankara  acquired 
an  immense  influence,  especially  in  Brahmanical  circles,  and 
powerfully  influenced  both  medieval  and  modern  thought.  An 
active  literature  was  generated  by  his  writinj^,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  disciples  further  elaljorated  his  fundamental  conceptions. 
A  later  writer,  again  of  unknown  date,  A^adhusiidana  Sarasvati,* 
after  enthusiastically  describing  the  Sutras  of  Bfidarayana  as 
the  best  of  all  text-books,  and  calling  on  all  who  wished  for 
future  release  from  the  sarnsura  to  reverence  it,  added,  “  And 
this,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  venerable  ^'ankara, 
this  is  the  secret.”  The  philosophy  of  ^'ankara  expounded  the 
principle  known  as  Advaita  or  “non-duality”;  and  its  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  world  around  us  and  the  soul  within  was  summed  up 
in  one  famous  word,  Mdyd. 

Like  all  terms  which  have  played  a  great  part  in  human 
thought,  it  had  a  long  history.*  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig 
Veda  it  denotes,  broadly  speaking,  the  wondrous  powers  (often 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Hcxiety  (1011),  p.  29.  Deusseo 
originall}^  proposed  about  a.d.  600. 

^  For  Ibu  iiutiios  of  wriU'rn  before  fbuii.ditija  hoMiiig  views  similar  to 
hi.s,  op.  (Sir)  U.  (1.  llluiinlaikar,  lUjjort  on  the  iiearch  for  Satukrtl  AISS.  »»  the 
Bombay  Braidency,  1883-H4,  p.  70  ;  ':p.  p.  303*  f.ud  Lect.  VII.,  p.  384. 

*  Between  A.D.  1300  and  16<X).  Deusaen,  Guch.  dr  Bhil.,  L  3,  584,  and 
i.  1,  58. 

*  Cp.  “  Maya,”  Hastings'  ERE,  viiL  603. 
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in  the  plural)  of  the  gods.  By  it  did  the  heavenly  pair,  Varuna 
and  Mitra,  send  rain  and  guard  their  law.  Agni  and  Soma 
and  the  divine  architect  Tvashtri  employed  it.  But  so  also  did 
the  demons,  and  its  aid  enabled  Indra  in  turn  to  overcome  them. 
It  was  a  kind  of  mysterious  craft,  leaning  sometimes  towards 
cunning  and  trick.  Its  wiles  were  unexpected ;  they  were  akin 
to  magic ;  it  was  by  their  means,  for  instance,  that  Indra  could 
appear  in  many  forms.  ‘  So  the  word  began  to  gather  into 
itself  a  hint  of  stratagem  or  deception,  and  finally  acquired  the 
definite  meaning  of  “  illusion.”  Such  seems  to  be  its  significance 
already  in  the  later  ^^eta^vatara  Upanishad  (i.  10),  when  it  is 
said  that  by  meditation  on  the  One  Lord  and  union  with  him 
a  man  becomes  free  from  all  Maya.  The  illusion  is  that  of 
clinging  to  the  “  perishable,”  the  world  of  change,  instead  of  to 
the  “deathless,”  where  the  bonds  of  the  body  fall  away  and 
the  alternations  of  birth  and  death  are  at  an  end.  The  phiio- 
sophical  poet  seems  to  take  a  further  step  when  he  identifies 
Nature  with  Maya ;  but  the  older  character  of  magical  power 
still  lingered  in  the  word,  for  if  the  outward  scene  is  an  illusion, 
it  is  the  Great  Lord  who  is  Mdyin,  the  Magician,  that  produces 
it.*  The  word  is  on  the  way  to  its  later  use,  and  it  is  not 
unimportant  that  it  occurs  in  an  Upanishad  which  for  the  first 
time  employs  the  term  Vedanta.®  Krishna,  in  the  Lord’s  Song, 
declares  that  though  he  is  without  birth  and  unchanging,  yet 
by  his  own  Maya  he  comes  into  being  in  the  realm  of  Nature.^ 
True,  the  divine  Magic  of  the  Three  Strands  is  bard  to  fathom, 

•  Rij  Vtda,  vi.  47,  18  ;  quoted  in  Bvihad.  Upan,,  ii.  6,  19.  So  Athena 
might  asaume  varioua  disguiseB  of  her  divinity. 

•  Upan.,  Iv.  10.  Max  Milllor,  SJJK,  xv.  p.  261  f.,  translatca 
as  “  art,"  and  mdyin  as  *'  the  maker." 

•  vL  22. 

•  Bluig.  GU.,  iv.  6,  dima-mdyd,  “self”  or  “own"  mayO.  Bo  Indian 
tradition  in  the  commentaries  of  (Jahkara,  Ramiinuja,  and  Madhva  (cp. 
Lect.  VII.),  and  many  modems.  Hopkins,  however  {The  Great  Epic, 
p.  J38),  Ukes  (Uma  in  the  sense  of  “soul”;  “it  is  a  psychic  delusion, 
which  causes  the  unborn  God  by  means  of  Prakriti  to  ajtpear  to  be  bom 
(not,  bo  it  noticed,  which  causes  the  not*eoul  to  appear  to  be  real).”  When 
the  Bhagavat  appears  to  Narada  in  his  universal  form,  it  is  the  effect  of 
his  ndyd,  where  the  term  approaches  the  meaning  of  “illusion”  in  the 
visibility  of  the  (truly)  invisible  God,  but  also  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
the  power  by  which  the  illusion  was  produced  {Mbh.,  xii.  340,  44). 
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but  those  who  look  to  him  as  their  refuge  pas*  beyond  it.*  In 
life's  whirligig  it  is  the  Magic  of  the  Lord  who  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  men  which  makes  them  spin  their  transitory  course.* 
Such  language  tended  to  pass  on  the  human  sifle  into  the 
meaning  of  impermanence  and  unrejility.  The  Buddhist  poets 
caught  hold  of  the  term,  and  affirmed  that  all  desires  were 
unstable,  they  did  not  last,  they  were  like  MCiya  or  a  mirage, 
unsteady  as  lightning  or  foani.^  In  this  illusion  the  whole 
fabric  of  experience  was  involved.  The  Samtkuras^  on  which 
the  |X)wer8  of  body  and  mind  were  built  up,  sharetl  the  same 
character  and  were  swept  into  the  universal  Void.* 

That  Buddhists  and  Bnibinans  should  be  affected  by  the 
same  tendencies  of  sjxxulation  can  occasion  no  surprise.  They 
constantly  met  each  other  in  debate ;  converts  passed  from  one 
school  into  another ;  they  used  the  same  language,  if  they  did 
not  always  employ  the  same  terms  with  precisely  the  same 
meanings.  When  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  relative 
truth  propounded  by  the  Mfulhyamaka  Buddhists,*  or  the 
transcendental  idealism  of  the  Yog.icluiras,®  reappe-ared  in 
different  forms  in  the  Vedanta,  its  opponents  were  not  slow 
to  charge  the  heirs  of  the  lTp..n!  li'-ds  \,ilb  being  “conceited 
Buddhists.”  The  Paduia  Pur’r  v  d.e!  !.J  tl.3  dactrine 

to  be  only  Buddhism  in  di  :  i  ',  it  I  :.  1  L^eu  prcelaii.  .  in  tl:e 
degenerate  Kfili  age  by  a  "hui-ui,  bat  it  was  r...truj;  and 
Vijiliina  Bhikshu,  in  comm.  .1".  g  on  the  late  £l;:l:hya  Patras 
(about  the  fifteenth  century),  al.igj  the  Purrma  at  the 

followers  of  ^’ankara,  and  ccat. tuoui^ly  ttylcs  them  “P.  .  n-Io- 
VedAntista”  or  “Crypto-IUt  lJ!!*  ‘-i.”*  T!.c  Sutras  of  I.' 
yuua  do  not,  indeed,  show  any  suelt  tcndencic.^  The  disUuctivc 

*  Lhag.  Oit.,  vii.  14,  daivi  gutui-ttui'ji  rnJjiL 

*  Ibid.,  xviii.  61. 

*  Lalita  vUtara,  ed.  Lcfmsnn  (1002),  p.  20,  L  24  ;  cp.pi.  176,  L  3.  Poossm 
kindly  commu’Jcates  an  earlier  use  of  mirage,  sud  fssm,  in  SaftyuUm 
NOuiga,  iiL  142. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  212, 1.  18  f.  Cp.  Lect.  I.,  p.  22. 

*  Cp.  Lect.  II.,  p.  88. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

’  Sdi/ilJ'.’ja-Pravacana-BfuUJiya,  tr.  Gsrbe(18&0),  p.  xiL  For  sa  sllaskm 
by  YuuiunAchTirya,  the  teacher  of  one  of  Rumunuja’s  teachers,  cp.  Ponasia, 
JRAS  (lOlOX  p.  131  f. 
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term  May&  occurs  but  once,  aud  then  only  in  limited  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  dream-world  (iii.  2,  8) ;  the  doctrine  ot  the  cosmic 
illusion  is  not  yet  formulated  after  the  fashion  of  a  later  day. 
But  in  the  verses  attached  by  GaudapMa  to  the  M^dukya 
Upanishad  it  appears  in  full  force.  Tradition  represents  him 
as  the  teacher  of  Govinda,  who  in  his  turn  instructed  (^ankara ; 
he  may  be  placed,  accordingly,  in  the  eighth  century.*  One 
cannot  read  his  verses,  says  Prof.  Poussin,  “without  being 
struck  by  the  Buddhist  character  of  the  leading  ideas  and  of 
the  wording  itself.  The  author  seems  to  have  used  Buddhist 
works  or  sayings,  and  to  have  adjusted  them  to  his  Veddntic 
design.  As  Gaudap^a  was  the  spiritual  grandfather  of 
^Ankara,  this  fact  is  not  insignificant.”^ 

The  poem  opens  with  a  brief  reference  to  current  theories  of 
the  universe  and  its  production.*  It  is  no  display  of  God’s 
power ;  it  has  not  arisen  out  of  his  desire  or  will ;  it  is  not  the 
work  of  Time,  nor  a  divine  entertainment,  for  what  can  he  wish 
for  who  possesses  all  things  ?  It  is  God’s  own  being  (sva-bhdva), 
as  much  his  nature  as  the  sunbeams  of  the  sun.*  This  might 
seem  at  first  to  ascribe  reality  to  the  creation,  but  the  poet  soon 
warns  his  readers  against  such  an  error.  Only  when  the  soul 
has  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  illusion,  which  is  without 
beginning,  does  the  Eternal,  without  a  second,  awake  within 
it.  Plurality  is  mdyd ;  the  real  is  alone  the  One.*  The  limits 
of  verse  permit  of  little  argument ;  they  are  better  fitted  for 
concise  dogmatic  statement.  The  poet  deals  with  themes  long 
familiar  in  the  schools,  and  uses  time-honoured  language. 
Behind  his  scheme  of  thought  is  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but 
the  texts  of  the  Upunishewls  are  rarely  invoked,  they  are  rather 

*  And  in  the  far  Soath.  For  ^ankara,  see  below,  p.  307,  and  for  the  re¬ 
markable  development  of  (Jaiviam  in  the  southern  kingdoms,  see  p.  351  flF. 

*  For  the  justification  of  this  view,  cp.  JRAS  (1010),  “Vcdilnta  and 
Buddhism,"  p.  136  If.  The  verses  are  215  in  number,  in  four  chapters 
the  last  of  which  “bears  a  distinctly  Buddhist  tinge."  Cp.  JRAS  (1008),* 
p.  888  f. 

*  See  Dvivedi,  JTu  Mdtuiukyopanishad,  etc.  (Bombay,  1804) ;  Deussen, 

UpanuhatPi  (1897),  p.  674.  A  brief  exposition  by  a  modern 
Vedlintist  will  be  found  in  the  Doctriiu  oj  Mdyd^  by  Prabhu  Dutt  Shistri 
(1911),  p.«4flr. 

«  L  6-9.  ‘  i.  14  ff. 
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assumed  as  the  foundation,  llie  ancient  phrases  of  the  identitj 
of  the  individual  soul  (j'iva)  with  the  Universal  Self  (a/fna«)  are 
never  quoted ;  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Karikd$  to  show  the  way 
to  its  realisation  and  depict  its  peace.  For  fdiis  end  appeal  is 
made  to  difierent  forms  of  experience. 

The  second  chapter,  entitled  VaUathycL,  “  untruth "  or 
unreality,  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  vain  imaginations  of  a 
dream.  The  sleeper  supposes  himself  to  have  %'iiited  diEtant 
places;  he  wakes,  and  finds  himself  where  he  lay  down,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  for  the  soul  to  go  forth  and  return. 
While  it  lasted  the  dream  seemed  tme;  the  waking  experience 
proved  it  false.  “  Those  are  no  carriages  or  roads,”  said 
Scripture;^  and  Revelation  thus  supported  the  teaching  of 
reason.  But  reason  further  aClrmcd  that  though  the  waking 
experience  came  through  difrerent  organs,  it  was  e^junJly  the 
product  of  imagination.  No  proof  is  ofTervd  of  the  unreality  of 
the  external  world  except  tlirough  an  appeal  to  the  action  of 
the  Atman.  If  both  kinds  of  experience  are  false,  who  is  it 
that  produces  them  in  our  consciousness  ?  The  answer  boldly 
affirms  that  the  Atman  imagines  himself  by  himself  through  his 
Maya;*  he  is  the  real  subject  of  all  experience;  this  is  the  last 
word  of  the  Vedilnta.  Immersed  in  the  illusion,  we  mistake  the 
scene  around  us  for  actuality,  as  a  man  in  the  dark  might 
mistake  a  piece  of  rope  for  a  snake  or  a  strip  of  water.  So  the 
Self  within  is  not  known  os  all  purity,  all  thought,  and  One 
without  a  Second ;  involved  in  the  sphere  of  causality  and  good 
and  evil,  it  is  conceived  in  manifold  ways  as  Jli'a  or  Prana  in 
difierent  schools.  But  every  attempt  to  present  it  under  em¬ 
pirical  forms  breaks  down ;  there  ia  no  truth  save  in  the  V'^cdlnta ; 
the  whole  succession  of  worlds  is  fidse  ;  there  is  no  dissolution, 
no  creation;  none  is  bound,  none  ueks  deliverance,  none  is 
released.  This  is  all  with  which  Go<l  i»  himself  deluded  I  • 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  lidille? 

Only  a  partial  answer  is  supplied.  In  order  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  “  Non-duality  ”  {advcltn)  in  chapter  iii.,  Gaudapoda 
seeks  first  to  remove  the  belief  in  the  sejwirate  existence  of  the 
individual  souk  If  the  Atman  or  Universal  Self  is  likened  to 

'  Brihad.  Upan^  iv.  3,  10. 

*  u.  12.  •  iL  19  ft 

SO 
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infinite  space,  the  jioa  is  like  the  space  in  a  jar.  When  the  jar 
is  broken,  the  space  which  it  enclosed  joins  that  from  which  it 
was  temporarily  severed.  Even  so  does  the  jlva  unite  itself 
with  the  Atman.  Jars  may  differ  in  form  and  size,  but  the 
space  within  is  always  similar  to  that  without ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  jivas.  They  are  no  product  of  the  Atman  (as  ear¬ 
rings  out  of  gold,  or  bubbles  from  water,  or  branches  of  a  tree, 
says  the  commentator) ;  Scripture  declares  their  identity,  and  any 
presentation  of  them  as  separate  in  the  process  of  creation  is 
only  figurative.  Truth  lies  in  non-duality  ;  if  our  apprehension 
of  the  world  of  names  and  forms  were  real,  the  Eternal  would 
have  become  mortal.  Such  change  is  impossible,  for  nothing 
can  ever  become  other  than  it  is  by  its  own  nature  (prakriti), 
a  principle  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  threefold  re¬ 
petition.^  The  successions  of  phenomena  are  thus  one  big 
illusion.  “Being”  can  never  “become”;  nor  can  “non-being” 
(asat,  the  unreal)  originate  anything  at  all  either  in  truth 
or  even  in  illusion.  The  son  of  a  barren  woman  (a  stock 
Vedantic  conception,  like  the  horns  of  a  hare)  is  a  mean¬ 
ingless  phrase.  Duality  arises  from  the  action  of  the  mind, 
and  common  experience  is  not  without  hints  of  the  jlva’s 
power  to  transcend  it.  In  deep  sleep  the  mind’s  activity 
is  laid  to  rest ;  the  Ib^a-discipline  leads  to  its  suppression. 
The  consciousness  of  external  objects  ceases ;  all  contact 
witli  the  world  of  sense  is  broken ;  no  more  distraught  by 
cares,  tlie  soul  is  at  peace,  steadfast  and  fearless  in  the  light 
of  thought. 

The  fourth  group  of  verses  bears  the  quaint  name  of 
“  Quenching  the  Firebrand.”  It  was  a  familiar  game  of  little 
boys  in  the  evening  to  whirl  a  burning  stick  swiftly  through  the 
air,  and  produce  the  impression  of  a  circle  of  light.^  'Fhe  figure 
and  its  lesson  are  approached  through  an  exposition  of  the 
contradictions  involved  in  the  conception  of  causality  on  the 
assumption  of  an  eternal  and  all-inclusive  Atman.  How  could 
the  immortal  become  mortal,  or  the  immutable  submit  to 
change  ?  If,  as  the  rival  philosophy  of  the  Sankhyas  taught  on 

‘  iiL  21  ;  iv.  7,  29. 

•  Tho.41t/(rt-fWrra,or“  lirebraud  wheul,”  was  already  an  iiiia^e  in  Mailrdy. 
UfutH.,  vi.  24  :  SUE,  xv.  p.  322,  but  with  a  very  diiferunt  upplicatiuu. 
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the  basis  of  an  unborn  Nature,  cause  and  effect  were  iuaeparable 
and  identical,  either  the  effect  must  be  as  unoriginated  as  the 
cause,  or  the  cause  must  be  as  impermanent  as  the  cfiect.  “  One 
part  of  a  hen,"  said  (^'ankjira,  ^‘cannot  be  cooked  while  the 
other  is  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs."*  'llie  “ man  in  the  street " 
may  indeed  argue  that  subjective  impressions  must  have  an 
objective  source ;  when  fire  burns  and  tlioms  prick,  what  is  it 
that  produces  pain  ?  Hut  philosophy  boldly  meets  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  fire  and  thorns  belong  to  the  field  of  appearance,  and 
share  its  unreality.  Where  there  is  no  change  and  nothing  is 
ever  the  cause  of  anything  else,  experieiice  vanishes  in  futility. 
Like  the  moving  firebrand  which  produces  a  false  impression  of 
a  line  or  circle  of  light,  the  world  exists  only  in  consciousness, 
and  all  things  in  it  are  only  the  motions  of  consciousness  alone,* 
which  generates  the  semblance  of  perceiver  and  perceived. 
Wliat,  then,  of  the  whole  moral  life,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
inevitable  “fruit”  of  good  or  evil.^  'Ihe  Samsara  also  beloni^s 
to  the  illusion.  Alwindon  the  notion  of  cau.-ality,  and  it  faili*s 
out  of  sight  in  the  etcnml  light  of  the  Universal  Self.  We 
learn  with  surprise  as  the  poem  closes  that  souls  are  without 
beginning,  originally  untouched  by  darkness  or  stain,  awakened 
(biuldha)  and  free.  But  just  as  we  inquire  what  involved  them 
in  illusion  and  started  them  on  the  illimitable  scries  of  birtlis 
and  deaths,  or  what  guarantees  their  ultimate  deliverance  and 
their  attainment  of  the  final  peace,  the  play  is  over,  and  the 
curtain  fails. 

Ill 

The  verses  of  Gaudapada  are  concerned  only  with  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  religion  they  are  silent  about  its  practice,  and  make 
no  reference  to  either  of  the  two  great  objects  of  popular  de¬ 
votion,  Vishnu  or  Uiva;  in  the  absc-nce  of  any  historical  data, 
the  poet  cannot  be  connected  with  cither.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  author  of  the  famous  commentary  on  BfidarAyana’s  Sutras, 
the  exponent  of  the  monistic  Vedanta,  the  Teacher  (^ankata. 
Uncertainty  still  hangs  around  the  details  of  his  career,  and 
the  first  written  record  of  his  life,  ascrilxxl  to  the  Teacher 
Mfulhava  in  the  fourteenth  wntury,  has  naturally  cnvelojwd  It 

'  Dvivi.di,  p.  1>8. 


*  iv.  47  If. 
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in  romance.  He  belonged  to  the  Nambudri  class  of  Brahmans, 
and  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  the  village  of 
Kaladi,  in  Malabar,  on  the  south-west  coast,  though  another 
tradition  assigns  him  to  Chidambara,  on  the  south-east. 
Western  scholarship  has  practicaUy  agreed  to  accept  the  year 
A.D.  788  as  an  approximate  date  for  his  birth,  and  820  for 
his  death.^  Legend  told  how  the  gods  called  upon  ^iva,  on 
his  mountain  abode  upon  Kailasa,  to  learn  how  he  proposed 
to  revive  Hinduism.  The  Deity  vouchsafed  to  appear  in  a 
vision  of  the  night  to  the  childless  wife  of  a  Brahman  named 
^Mvaguru.  They  had  long  prayed  for  a  son,  and  when  the 
Deity  offered  the  expectant  mother  the  option  of  a  number 
of  children  who  would  become  dunces  and  ruffians,  or  an 
only  son  of  short  life  but  surpassing  wisdom,  she  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  God  condescended  to  become  incarnate  in 
^'ankara,® 

Of  his  education  nothing  is  known  ;  like  other  famous 
teachers,  he  was  credited  with  an  abnormal  appetite  for  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  pious  admiration  for  his  learning  ascribed  to  him 
the  mastery  of  the  Vedas  with  their  dependent  literature  and 
the  completion  of  his  studies  by  the  age  of  eight.  South 

'  Bee  the  Indian  Antiquary,  June  1882  (vol.  xi.  p,  174),  where  Mr  K. 
P.  Pathak  produced  passages  from  a  MS.  hitherto  unknown,  ascribing  his 
birth  to  788.  Wilson  had  already  placed  him  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuries  ;  cp.  Tiele,  Outlines  of  the  History 
of  Religion,  p.  140,  and  on  Tiele’s  probable  source  Telang,  Indian  Antujuary, 
xiii.  p.  95.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Report  on  the 
Search  for  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1882-83  (Bombay,  1884), 
proposed  680,  or  possibly  earlier  still,  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
(p.  16).  This  latter  date  was  adopted  by  the  Hon.  K.  T.  Telang,  Journal  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  xvii.  (1889),  pt.  ii.  p.  79. 
In  the  Lulian  Antiquary,  Jan.  1887,  vol.  xvi.  p.  41,  Mr  J.  F.  Fleet,  arguing 
from  Nepalese  tradition,  placed  his  career  in  the  middle  of  the  bevcnth 
Century  ;  while  in  the  same  journal  for  May,  xvi.  p,  160,  Mr  W.  Logan 
produced  evidence  in  favour  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century,  an 
above.  The  date  of  788  for  ^ankara’s  birth  is  employed  by  Max  Muller, 
Macdonell,  Berriedalfl  Keith,  and  other  writers.  Cp.  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  RAS,  xvii.  pt  il  p.  63  ;  xviii.  pp.  88,  147,  213  ;  centenary 
vol.,  1905,  p.  61  f.  ;  Indian  Antujuary,  xliv.  (1915),  p.  164. 

*  Cp.  the  jwp'ular  sketch  by  C.  N.  Krishnaswamy  Aiyar,  M.A.,  Sri 
Sankaracharyu,  hie  Lift  and  Times,  Madras,  4th  ed.,  p.  11  f. 
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Indian  tradition  made  him  a  disciple  of  Kumarila  Bhatta  of 
Behar,  famous  in  legend  as  the  persecutor  of  the  BuddhitU.' 
He  early  adopted  the  ascetic  life,  and  wandered  as  a  teacher 
from  place  to  place,  holding  discussions  vfith  the  members  of 
different  sects.  As  disciples  gathered  round  him,  he  established 
four  mathas  or  monasteries,  one  of  which,  at  ^'ringeri  in  Mysore, 
still  flourishes  under  a  Preceptor  who  exerts  considerable 
authority  over  the  ^aivas  of  South  India,*  Numerous  mendi> 
cant  bodies  of  Dandtns  or  “  SbifT-carriers "  founded  on  his 
teaching  reside  in  and  around  Benares,’  and  their  orders  have 
naturally  produced  an  abundant  literature  in  defence  and 
amplification  of  their  master's  philosophy,  ^ankara  himself 
is  said  to  have  travelled  as  far  as  Kashmir,  and  he  died  at 
Kedarnata,  in  the  Himtllaya,  according  to  received  tradition, 
in  820,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.* 

The  literary  form  which  f^’ankara  employed  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  thought  depended  on  the  order  of  Badarayana's 

'  Poj)e,  Tiruvil^gam,  p.  lixv.  Kuiaftrila  was  an  incarnation  of  Ktirtikeya, 
son  of  ^iva  In  consequence  of  hie  miraculous  victory  over  hii  antagonists, 
Prince  Sudhanwa  issued  the  fatal  order,  “Let  those  who  slay  not  be  slain, 
the  old  men  amongst  the  Buddhista  and  the  Laljcs,  from  the  bridge  of 
Rfunu  to  the  snowy  mountains”  (.Malalar  trmlitiou)  :  Wilson,  Kwyt  on 
Sanskrit  Literature,  iii.  (1865),  p.  194  f.  Kuinarila  was  said  to  have  com* 
mitted  himself  to  the  flames  in  the  presence  of  ^'aiikara.  Cp.  anl4,  jr.  1  Id. 

*  The  Jagad  Guru,  'ligh-priest  of  the  Smiirta  Brahmans  (Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  1908,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  105).  Caiikara  and  his  predecessor 
Gaudapuda  were  both  of  them  ^uktas  sccording  to  tradition,  though  the 
^akti  doctrine  plays  little  part  in  Cahkara’s  philosophy  (cp.  his  lShdtK\a, 
i.  3,  30:  SBE,  xxxiv.  p.  214).  ^akti  worship  is  said  to  be  the  principal 
cult  followed  in  the  Adv'aita  Maths  under  the  presidency  of  his  “  pontifical 
successors”  to-day  (P.  T.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  Outlines  of  Indian  Philosophy, 
1909,  p.  173). 

*  Wilson,  Essays  on  the  Rdujion  of  the  Hindus,  i.  (1861),  p.  203  ;  J.  N. 
Bhatta  chary  a,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects  (Calcutta,  1896),  p.  380  f. 

*  The  date  has  been  questioned  on  the  givund  of  the  rx)piouiiUess  of  his 
writings,  which  include  not  only  the  famous  lihdshya  or  commentary  on 
the  Vedanta  Sutras,  but  also  expositions  of  various  U{>auieliads,  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  and  other  works ;  some  of  these,  though  traditionally 
ascribed  to  him,  are  almost  certainly  pseudoujnuous.  Max  iluUer  sup¬ 
posed  the  statement  to  mean  tliat  he  died  to  the  world  by  becoming  a 
Muni  (India,  IFhat  can  it  teach  Usf  p.  360),  but  this  view  has  not  met 
with  any  general  support. 
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SOtras,  and  the  student  has  consequently  to  work  his  way 
through  many  dislocations  of  argument  and  repetitions  of 
statement.  The  commentary  opens  with  homage  to  V^udeva, 
and  the  Supreme  Soul  is  identified  not  with  ^Mva  but  with 
Vishnu.'  What,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  the  scheme  which 
culminated  in  blending  God,  the  soul,  and  the  world  in  one 
iiulintinguishablo  unity  of  Absolute  Iloing  ? 

Like  its  rivals  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  the  Vedanta  had 
its  pramanas^  its  “  measurements,”  its  canons  of  evidence,  its 
standards  of  authority.^  Behind  the  authors  of  the  Upanishads 
lay  the  Vedic  hymns,  already  sacred  ;  behind  the  framers  of  the 
Sutras  lay  the  Upanishads,  sharing  the  same  character  of 
Revelation.  The  Charvakas  (materialists)  and  the  Buddhists, 
of  course,  rejected  their  claims ;  the  Siinkhyans  misinterpreted 
their  teaching  and  minimised  their  significance.  As  ^'ankara 
argues  with  his  opponents,  his  position  resembles  that  of  a 
Scholastic  philosopher  in  medieval  Europe.  Each  believed 
that  he  had  an  infallible  authority  behind  him  with  which 
the  results  of  speculative  inquiry  must  be  harmonised.  The 
Christian  teacher  might  start  from  Aristotle,  but  he  must  end 
with  Scripture  and  the  Church.  The  Hindu  might  use  the 
methods  of  reasoning  as  freely  as  the  Greek,  but  he  must  bring 
their  issue  into  accord  with  the  Veda.  The  ordinary  processes 
of  knowledge  were  controlled  by  pratyaksha  (“  before  the 
eyes  ”),  [i.e.  direct  perc“eption,  or  by  anumdna,  inference.  In 
the  investigation  into  the  nature  of  God  and  the  origin 
of  the  world,  pratyakiha,  in  the  character  of  sense-percep¬ 
tion,  was  obviously  impossible,  but  it  might  be  applied  to 
the  mystical  intuition  of  the  supreme  Reality.^  ^’ankara, 
however,  boldly  transfers  the  two  terms  to  the  field  of  authori¬ 
tative  literature,  interpreting  them  respectively  as 
“hearing”  or  revelation,  and  (Sr/irifi,  “ remembrance ”  or  tradi- 

•  SBE,  xixiv.  p.  239,  in  the  valuable  translation  of  Prof.  Tbibaut  Tlie 
absence  of  any  signs  of  devotion  to  ^iva  led  Mr  Neheiuiah  Qoreh,  in  his 
Haemal  Refutation  of  the  Hindu  Rhilosophical  Systeme  (tr.  Hall,  Calcutta, 
1862),  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  received  view  that  ^lahkara  was 
a  Caiva,  p.  212. 

•  Max  Miiller  observes  that  the  word  survives  in  the  Persian  Fermdn 
“  an  authoritative  order  ”  (Six  Systems,  p.  188). 

•  Cp.  Lect.  III.,  p.  138. 
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tion.^  The  first  term  covered  the  \ edic  aamhitda^  the  BrahtBrnnas 
and  the  Up6uiishads ;  *  the  second  included  the  Law-book*,  with 
“Manu”  at  their  head,  and  might  be  stretched  to  embrace 
the  Great  Epic,  the  Mahabharata,  which  was  even  soroetimei 
designated  a  fifth  Veda.*  '  • 

The  ultimate  foundation  for  belief  in  anything  beyond  the 
sphcru  of  Die  is  laid  again  and  again  in  the  statements  of 

Uevelation.  “  (^'ruti  is  the  only  pramurut  for  the  origin  of  oar 
knowledge  of  supersensuous  tilings."*  The  comprehension  of 
Brahman,  conseijuently,  can  only  be  accompli.shed  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  Vedanta  texts;*  or,  again,  “that  all¬ 
knowing  all-powerful  Brahman,  the  cause  of  the  origin, 
subsistence,  and  dissolution  of  the  world,  is  known  from  the 
Vedanta  part  of  Scripture."*  With  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  ontology  and  cosmology  ^'ankara  also  ranges  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  rules  of  conduct.  “Our  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  {dhanna  and  adharma,  duty  and  its  contrary)  depend* 
entirely  on  the  ^dstrwi.'''^  It  is  wholly  beyond  the  cognisance 
of  the  senses :  and  in  the  absence  of  binding  rules  of  universal 
application  as  to  time,  place,  and  occasion — when  the  taking 
of  life  (for  instance)  is  generally  prohibited,  but  certain  sacriticea 
require  animal  victims, — without  Revelation  how  should  we 
distinguish  between  obligation  and  sin  ?  Here,  then,  is  the 
central  fact  of  religion,  as  expressed  in  a  system  of  doctrine,  a 
series  of  duties,  and  a  scheme  of  life.  Theology,  philosophy, 
ethics,  God  and  the  world,  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  all  depend 
upon  the  Veda.  To  establish  its  claim  thus  to  disclose  the 
whole  secret  of  exi5.tence  consetjuently  became  an  urgent 
necessity.  Of  the  literary  origins  of  the  ancient  books  later 

*  i.  3,  28  ;  Thibaut,  SBE,  xixiv.  p.  203.  Cp.  Dciutsen,  Die  Sattn't  lUa 
Veddnta  (1887),  p.  171,  a  very  helpful  adjunct  to  Thibaut’a  valuable  work. 

*  Practically,  however,  ^ankara  ia  concerned  with  the  older  Upauibhads 
and  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

^  Smriti  might  be  employed  to  aaaiat  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by 
argumentation  and  proof,  but  the  Vediiit*  texts  were  the  only  true  eouro* 
(ii.  1,  3  ;  ibid.,  xxxiv.  p.  208). 

*  Alhulriydrtka-vijriiiiia,  ii.  3,  1  ;  Thibaut,  SBE,  xxxviii.  p.  4. 

*  i.  1,  2;  Thibaut,  SBE,  xxxiv.  p.  17. 

*  i.  1,4;  Thibaut,  ibid.,  p.  22. 

^  iii.  1,  2S  ;  Thibaut,  ibid,  xxxviii.  p.  131. 
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•get  knew  nothing.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda  were  tradi¬ 
tionally  ascribed  to  certain  authors  or  family  groups ;  the  sages 
of  old  were  believed  to  have  aem  the  poems  in  the  heavenly 
world.^  They  were  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
with  pious  care  and  exact  memory.  The  priests  might  raise 
extravagant  pretensions  for  their  oitler  in  connection  with  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifice ;  they  might  describe  themselves  as  “  human 
gods  ” ;  but  they  never  claimed  any  supernatural  power  to 
define  the  doctrine  or  interpret  the  language  of  Scripture. 
They  could  point  to  no  hierarchy  whose  officers  were  endowed 
with  any  kind  of  collective  inspiration ;  nor  could  they  produce 
any  historic  evidence  of  miracle  to  guarantee  the  divine  origin 
of  Revelation.  The  proof  of  its  authority  had  therefore  to  be 
drawn  from  its  own  contents.* 

Dealing  with  supersensuous  things,  the  Scriptures,  belonged  to 
the  realm  of  the  gods.  A  comprehensive  list  of  literature  from 
the  Rig  Veda  down  to  Puranas,  Sutras,  and  commentaries,  was 
declared  to  have  been  breathed  forth  by  Brahman.*  Just  as 
Hebrew  tradition  represented  Yahweh  as  speaking  to  Moses 
“  mouth  to  mouth,”  *  and  Homer  told  how  Nestor  recognised 
Athena  when  she  had  guided  Telemachus  and  flew  away  as  a 
sea-eagle,®  so  did  the  mantras  set  forth  the  personality  of  the 
gods,  and  tradition  affirmed  that  Vya^ja  (the  compiler  of  the 
Vedas)  and  others  conversed  with  them  face  to  face.®  True,  this 
experience  was  no  longer  repeated,  but  to  deny  it  would  be  to 
reject  the  incontestable  variety  of  the  world.  We  have  no 
right  to  measure  by  our  limitations  the  capacities  of  the  Rishis 
who  saw  the  sacred  hymns.  Issuing  thus  from  Brahman,  they 
shared  his  attribute  of  eternity.  Textual  support  for  this 
doctrine  was  found  in  an  injunction  in  the  Rig  Veda(viii.  76,6),^ 
“  Send  forth  praises  to  this  heaven-aspiring  Agni  with  unceasing 
voice”  {vdcha  nityayd);  but  nitya  might  be  stretched  to  denote 

*  Muir,  Santkril  Texts,  iii.  p.  85. 

*  “Not  even  a  dexterous  person,”  said  Sayana  (the  famous  commentator 
on  the  Rig  Veda  in  the  fourteenth  century),  “can  stand  on  his  own 
shoulder.”  Banerjea,  Dialoguet  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy  (1861),  p.  459. 

*  Brihad.  Upan.,  ii.  4,  10  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  111. 

*  Num.  xii.  8.  ‘  Od.,  iii.  375. 

*  L  3,  33  ;  Thibaut,  xxxiv.  p.  222. 

*  Aufrecht’a  text*  (1877)  ;  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,*  iii.  G9^“,  gives  viii.  04, 6. 
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the  “  everlasting,”  and  on  this  epithet  a  subtle  disquisition  wo 
supported  to  prove  the  eternity  of  sound  and  the  consequent 
transcendental  character  of  the  Veda.  Tins  carried  with  it  the 
attribute  of  inerrancy,  at  least  in  matters  of  the  supersensible 
sphere.  There  thought  was  concerned  not  witli  individuals  but 
with  types  or  species,  whose  names— even  those  of  Indra,  the 
Manits,  and  their  like — denoted  not  single  pMjrsonalities  smy 
more  than  the  term  cow,  but  whole  classes,  the  members  of 
which  might  follow  each  other  in  continuous  succession.  The 
difficulties  which  this  theory  involved  when  applied  to  geo¬ 
graphical  detail  such  as  allusions  to  particular  rivers,  need  not 
be  recounted.  Under  this  principle  language  ceased  to  be  a 
mere  convention  and  acquired  a  divine  character.^  Tlie  Vetia 
was  thus  invested  with  supreme  validity.  Its  ultimate  author-  . 
ship  lay  with  the  omniscient  Brabman.  Hence  all  ibi  parts 
were  equally  authoritative,* 

Its  interpretation,  however,  was  not,  like  its  origin,  divinely 
guaranteed,  and  was  exposed  to  numerous  difficulties.  False 
theories  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Sankhyan  doctrine  that  it 
issued  from  non-inteiligent  matter,  or  that  it  was  derived  from 
atoms,  or  proceeded  spontaneously  from  its  own  nature  without 
a  cause,  required  authority  to  overthrow  them ;  but  that 
authority  did  not  exclude  discussion.  Texts  must  be  studied 
and  compared,  and  argument  and  inference  must  be  allowed-* 
Nor  do  these  exhaust  the  means  of  knowledge.  The  final  issue 
of  inquiry  into  Brahman  is  anubJuiva  or  direct  perception, 
elsewhere  called  ^dstra-drishti,  Sc-ripture -vision,”  intuition 
vouched  for  by  Scripture.*  The  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  reason  became  plain  when  it  was  frankly  recognised  that  the 
complex  Veda  was  not  always  consistent  with  itself.  Its  state- 

'  For  yaiikara’s  view,  cp.  the  long  diicosoion  in  i.  3,  28  ff.,  Tluhaut, 
ixiiv.  p.  204  ff. 

*  PravulnaU'dx'i^ishdt,  iiL  2,  15;  Thibaut,  xxxviii.  p.  158.  “The 
autho.-italiveness  of  the  Veda  with  regard  to  the  matters  stated  by  it  is 
indejxindeut  and  direct,  just  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  di.'ect  means  of 
our  knowledge  of  form  and  colour,”  iL  1,  1  ;  ibid.,  xxxiv.  p,  295. 

*  i.  1,  2  ;  Thiliaut,  xxxiv.  p.  17  f.  Human  understanding  thus  assists 
Revelation. 

*  i.  1,  30  ;  ibid.,  p.  101.  In  the  commentary  on  GaudapTula's  verses,  iii. 
27,  (^'aiikara  appeals  to  reason  as  confirming  Scripture. 
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menta  about  such  matters  as  the  origin  of  the  ether  (a  fifth 
element),  or  fire,  or  air,  or  the  individual  soul,  were  by  no 
means  uniform.^  A  long  comparison  of  different  passages  shows 
that  some  speak  of  creation  without  sj)ecifying  the  order  of 
succession ;  they  may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  those 
which  do  imply  a  definite  sequence ;  the  general  assertion  that 
everything  springs  from  Brahman  does  not  require  that  they 
should  all  be  its  immediate  products,  and  all  difficulty  is  thus 
removed.*  There  were  other  cases,  however,  where  Scripture, 
though  authoritative  with  regard  to  its  own  special  subject- 
matter,  might  still  be  understood  in  a  secondary  sense  on  topics 
which  were,  so  to  speak,  taken  out  of  its  grasp  by  other  means 
of  right  knowledge.  It  is  a  distinction  analogous  to  that  still 
sometimes  applied  to  Biblical  statements  of  science  or  history 
which  later  evidence  has  disproved.  But  when  all  deductions 
are  made,  the  case  against  the  Sankhyans  appears  to  be 
triumphantly  established,  and  Brahman  remains  alone  and 
supreme  as  the  cause  of  the  world  and  of  the  soul. 

But  what  was  Brahman  ?  The  ancient  answer  was  emphatic, 
“All  this  is  Brahman.”*  What  was  its  meaning,  what  were  its 
applications  to  human  life  and  destiny,  what  was  its  value  for 
religion  ?  These  were  the  questions  to  which  f^’ankara  sought 
solutions.  The  Vedanta  in  his  hands  offered  a  complete  guide 
to  the  conduct  and  the  knowledge  which  would  lil)erate  the  soul 
from  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  continual  rebirth.  It  was  at 
once  a  metaphysical  philosophy,  a  strenuous  ethical  discipline, 
a  pantheistic  religion,  and  an  exalted  mystical  way.^  Its  exposi- 

•  ii.  3,  1  ;  Thibaut,  rxxviii.  p.  3. 

*  It  is  explained  elsewhere,  L  4,  14  (xxxiv.  p.  265),  that  such  conflicting 
statements  are  of  small  moment,  as  human  welfare  is  in  no  way  dependent 
on  them,  and  topics  like  the  creation  of  the  world  are  not  the  real  object  of 
Scripture  teaching.  Similarly,  iii.  3,  17,  “what  the  text  really  means  to 
teach  is  that  Brahma  is  the  Self  of  everything”  ;  xxxviii.  p.  208. 

•  Chhdndog,  Up.,  iii.  14,  1  :  SBE,  i.  p.  48. 

*  Compare  the  Introduction  of  Prof.  Thibaut,  SBE,  xxxiv.,  and  Deussen, 
System  of  the  Veddnta,  tr.  Johnston  (Chicago,  1912),  from  the  German  (1883). 
A  useful  collection  of  quotations  will  be  found  in  The  Veddnta  of  (fanhira 
Expounded  and  Vindicated,  by  Prof.  Desai  (Holkar  Coll.,  Indore),  part  i., 
1913.  Popular  lectures  on  JMna  Yoga,  by  the  Swami  Vivekiinanda  (New 
York  ;  no  date). 
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tion  was  conditioned  by  the  literary  form  of  commentary  upon 
B^ardyana's  Sutras,  to  which  ^'ankara’s  industry  added  com¬ 
mentaries  on  some  of  tlie  older  Upanisliads  and  the  Bhagavad 
Gita.  An  abundant  literature  was  thus  started  in  which  difB- 
culties  were  discussed  and  new  points  of  view  were  suggested. 
The  later  history  of  the  Vedanta  in  the  long  succession  of 
^'ankara’s  disciples  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  must  be  enough 
if  the  leading  ideas  of  his  own  presentation  can  be  briedy 
described. 


IV 

The  introduction  of  the  first  Sutra  starts  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  fact  of  consciousness,  the  recognition  of  a  Subject 
(r)iiAa//i;»)  and  an  Object  (mV “  You  "  and  “  we  ***  stand 
opposite  to  each  other,  contrasted  like  light  and  darkness,  and 
incapable  of  identification.  In  the  subsequent  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  Reality  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  its 
starting  point  is  the  practical  validity  of  our  ordinary  experience. 
The  Subject  or  Self  is  intelligence  {chit) ;  it  has  for  its  sphere  the 
notion  of  the  Ego;  and  the  attributes  of  the  two  terms  in  the 
antithesis  are  entirely  distinct,  and  neither  ought  to  be  super¬ 
imposed  upon  the  other.  But  just  as  the  inexperienced  imagine 
that  the  ether  or  space  (uka^a)  which  is  not  an  object  of  sensnoua 
perception  is  dark  blue,  and  superim{>ose  the  notion  of  colour 
on  it,  so  the  al.tribu.tes  of  the  body  luid  its  organs  are  cen- 
stantly  superimposed  upon  the  Self.  A  man  thinks  of  himself 
as  stout  or  lean,  as  standing  or  walking,  as  deaf,  one-eyed,  or 
blind.  The  “internal  organ ”  (a/daA-A-ara?uj)  or  J/mm#*  leads 
him  to  suppose  himself  the  subject  of  desire,  intention,  doubt, 
determination,  and  similar  modifications,  while  the  Self  is 
really  only  their  w'itness.  Under  these  conditions  the  Subject 
can,  in  fact,  make  itself  its  own  Object,  and  know  s  itself  to  exist 
aparokshatvat,  “  by  immediate  presentation.”  Then*  is  no 
appejil  to  Scripture  here.  The  Self  is  apprehended  by  direct 

•  Yushmculasmut  in  the  plural.  Western  philosophy  talks  of  the  Egoaiul 
the  Non-Ego. 

*  The  two  expressions  are  completely  interchangeable  for  ^aiikara 
(Deusyen,  Sijdein,  p.  330).  Much  of  his  psychology  is  common  to  tba 
Suiikhya. 
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intuition.  Nevertheless  its  true  character  is,  after  all,  misappre¬ 
hended.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  intelligence  of  animals  only 
in  degree,  and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  Ignorance  {avidya). 
In  this  Ignorance  even  the  whole  life  of  religious  obligation 
founded  upon  the  Veda  is  enveloped.  The  entire  field  of  our 
practical  existence,  with  its  scheme  of  merit  and  guilt,  its  body 
of  sacred  law,  its  commands  and  prohibitions,  its  prospects  of 
happiness  and  suffering,  its  worlds  of  the  gods,  its  heavens  and 
hells, — all  are  under  its  control.  They  all  involve  the  notion 
that  the  body,  its  organs,  its  senses,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
conditions  surrounding  it,  can  be  in  some  way  identified  with 
the  Self.  They  belong  to  it,  they  enter  into  its  experience, 
they  are  associated  with  its  memories,  they  beget  its  aims.  To 
clear  this  ignorance  away,  to  dissipate  the  false  process  of 
“1-making”  (ahamkdra),  the  erroneous  consciousness  of  being 
an  individual,  who  acts  and  enjoys  or  suffers  the  fruits  of  his 
action — the  root  of  all  evil, — and  lead  the  Self  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  absolute  unity  with  the  Universal  Self,  is  the  object  of 
the  VedAnta.  With  this  preface  the  first  Sutra  is  announced  in 
four  brief  words,  “Now,  therefore.  Brahman-inquiry.” 

Before  attempting  to  follow  ^ankara  on  this  high  quest, 
it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  account  he  gave  of  our  common 
experience,  what  was  its  nature,  what  value  did  it  possess  ?  The 
philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  is  usually  interpreted  as  a  philosophy 
of  Illusion.  It  may  no  less  be  read  as  a  philosophy  of  Relative 
Reality ;  and  the  stress  laid  upon  these  alternative  aspects  will 
determine  its  character  as  a  guide  to  conduct  and  a  solution  of 
the  destinv  of  souls.  To  discover  its  significance  for  the  ordinary 
householder,  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  (^'ankara’s  treatment  of 
some  contemporary  theories. 

A  thousand  years  and  more  of  argument  had  left  the 
Materialists  still  unconvinced.  They  could  not  deny  the 
existence  of  consciousness,  but  they  rejected  the  notion  of  a 
transmigrating  Self.  Consciousness  was  only  a  function  of  the 
body ;  a  man’s  person  was  made  up  from  the  elements ;  true, 
neither  singly  nor  in  combination  did  earth  and  water  and  the 
rest  exhibit  any  signs  of  mental  activity ;  but  just  as  certain 
ingredients  duly  proportioned  and  mixed  produced  intoxication, 
so  the  elements  might  be  transformed  in  the  physical  organism 
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into  feeling  and  thought.*  But  how,  asked  ^ijikara,  can  con¬ 
sciousness  perceive  the  elements  and  their  products  if  it  is  itself 
one  of  them  ?  Is  it  not  contradictory  that  anything  should  act 
upon  itself?  Fire  cannot  bum  itself,  and  not  even  the  best 
trained  acrobat  can  mount  on  his  own  shoulders.  If  conscious¬ 
ness  were  a  mere  quality  of  the  elemetts  and  their  products,  it 
could  not  make  them  objects  of  its  own  perception  external 
to  itself,  any  more  than  forms  can  make  their  own  colours  their 
objects.  The  body  changes,  but  the  Self  is  pc'raianent ;  its 
recognition  of  itself  as  a  conscious  agent  and  its  memory  of  the 
past  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  Behind  this  argument 
lies  an  interpretation  of  the  act  of  perception  involving  the  idea 
of  the  actual  externality  of  the  object.  But  at  this  point  the 
philosopher  runs  up  against  the  idealist.  How  did  he  deal  with 
the  theory  of  vijnuna 

The  process  of  perception,  said  the  Buddhist  of  this  type,  was 
purely  internal.  Its  source,  its  object,  and  its  resulting  know¬ 
ledge  existed  only  in  the  mind  (huddhi),*  (^’ankara  allegii*  tlrat 
the  Buddhist  denial  of  the  existei»ce  of  extenial  things  apart 
from  consciousness  was  founded  on  the  impossibility  of  such 
existence.  Outward  objects,  if  such  be  admitted,  must  either 
be  infinitely  small,  or  aggregates  of  the  infinitely  small,  like 
posts  or  walls  or  jars.  But  the  atom  is  beyond  sight  or 
cognition ;  and  the  aggregate — being  neither  diflerent  from  it 
(because  composed  of  numbers  of  it)  nor  identical  with  it 
(because  then  its  constituents  would  all  be  outside  perception) 
— can  be  nowhere  but  in  the  mind.  And  the  same  was  true  of 
universals  which  were  neither  identical  with  particulars  nor 
different  from  them.  No  preconceived  imp>ossibilities,  however, 
could  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  means 
of  right  knowledge.  Possibility  was  tested  by  exjjerienoe; 
whatever  was  apprehended  by  pcrcxjption  or  some  other  element 
of  proof  fell  within  its  range.  All  the  instruments  of  know¬ 
ledge  apprehend  external  objects  in  their  .several  fields.  To 
deny  their  reality  outside  consciousness  is  as  alisurd  as  for  a 
hungry  man  to  deny  the  satisfaction  of  hit;  apjxrtitc  after  a 

‘  iii.  3,  53  ;  Thibaut,  xxxviii.  jx  2C9  f. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  93. 

*  ii.  2,  28  ;  xxxiv.  p.  418  ff. 
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good  meal.  Even  the  Buddhista  practically  admitted  their 
existence  when  they  described  them  as  “like  something 
external.*’  No  one  ever  compared  Vishnumitra  to  “  the  son  of 
a  barren  woman,”  the  stock  illustration  of  the  unreal  or  non¬ 
existent.  The  doctrine  of  the  Void  ^  is  rejected  with  the  same 
appeal  to  the  immediate  data  of  experience.  A  subject  which 
perceives  and  an  object  which  is  perceived  are  given  to  us 
simultaneously  by  consciousness.  The  same  act  guarantees  the 
actuality  of  both  terms,  and  defines  their  relation  as  “here” 
and  “there.”  The  theory  of  universal  “emptiness”  is  so 
plainly  “contradicted  by  all  means  of  right  knowledge”  that 
^'ankara  contemptuously  dismisses  it  as  requiring  no  special 
refutation.®  And  if  it  was  pleaded  that  dreams  took  the  same 
form  of  subject  and  object  though  nothing  was  really  there, 
and  the  waking  experience  might  possess  the  same  character  of 
purely  internal  activity,  the  answer  was  ready  that  the  dream 
was  negated  by  the  waking  consciousness,  which  was  supported 
by  general  agreement,  and  would-be  philosophers  could  not  be 
allowed  to  deny  the  truth  of  what  was  directly  evident.* 

The  relation  of  ^ankara’s  teaching  to  the  Siinkhya  was  more 
complex,  and  it  has  long  been  observed  that  his  frequent 
criticisms  and  counter-arguments  imply  a  grave  estimate  of  its 
importance  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Vedanta.  Its  doctrine 
of  the  Three  Strands  supplied  a  widely  accepted  interpretation 
of  the  material  world ;  *  whether  that  was  termed  Pradhdna  or 
Prakriti  was  not  of  much  consequence  on  the  physical  side, 
provided  the  ultimate  constituents  were  the  same.  The  bodily 
organisation,  and  the  physiological  basis  of  the  conscious  life, 
were  conceived  in  common  terms.  In  the  explanation  of  daily 
experience  both  schemes  were  frankly  realist,  and  looked  upon 

'  Ante,  p.  86.  *  ii.  2,  31 ;  xxiv.  p.  427. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  425.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  same  general  line  of  refutation 
applied  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  “momentary  existence,”  which  cut 
through  the  conception  of  causality  and  rendered  memory  inexplicable  (ii.  2, 
18  ff.).  The  appeal  to  Revelation  in  justification  of  the  reality  of  Bj)ace  is 
somewhat  unexpected,  and  the  alternative  argument  that  sound  needs  space 
for  a  location  just  as  .smell  is  posited  in  the  earth  makes  no  use  of  the  direct 
apprehension  of  externality  in  perception  which  is  reiterated  so  often 
elsewhere. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  206. 
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earth  and  sky  as  actually  where  they  appeared  to  bet  Bat  fiwr 
the  Sankhyan  the  |iageant  of  the  universe  was  a  prooeM  of 
unconscious  evolution  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  equipoise 
of  the  Three  Strands.  The  VedAntist,  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  Divine  Creator  who  guided 
and  upheld  the  world  which  he  had  made,  who  punished  the 
wicked  and  recompensed  the  just.  The  endless  rhythm, 
embracing  the  eritire  scene  from  heaven  to  hell  in  never-ceasing 
cycles  from  origin  to  dissolution,  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  l9vara,  the  Lord,  or  God.  Here  was  a  sclierne  of  practical 
Theism  opposed  to  the  niri^vara  system  of  the  Sankhya. 
Much  labour  is  Ixistowed  on  its  establi-ihment.  It  covered  all 
orders  of  being  involved  in  the  Samsdray  and  rested  on  the 
whole  body  of  Revelation.  It  claimed,  therefore,  a  special 
supernatural  authority,  'ilie  Sfuikbyan  teachers  also  paid  their 
respects  to  its  supremacy,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
harmony  of  their  doctrines  with  the  ancient  ScTipl.ures.  Such 
eflbrts  landed  them  in  dangerous  misinterpretations  from 
^’ankara’s  point  of  view,  and  passages  thus  wrested  from  their 
true  meaning  are  copiously  discussed.  Apart  from  these  " 
details  of  exegesis,  the  general  argument  may  be  presented  ms 
follows. 

All  the  philosophical  systems  rested  upon  a  common  view  of 
the  grea*^  rrorld  -rhythm.  Vast  periods  of  creation,  mainteitance, 
and  dissolution,  followed  each  other  in  endless  succession.  In 
the  intervals  of  such  cycles  the  universe  relapsed  into  the 
primeval  matter  out  of  vdxich  the  heavens  and  the  earth  had 
been  constituted,  and  Nature  held  its  niree  Strands  poised  in 
e<)uilibrium,^  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh  evolution  ? 
What  hand  disturbed  the  bal.mce  of  the  forces  which  kept  each 
other  at  rest?  If  the  world  os  we  know  it  has  resulted  from 
the  activities  of  the  Three  Strands  energising  in  une({ual 
proportions,  how  were  they  releastal  from  mutual  control,  and 
severally  enabled  to  gain  prciloniinanct;  ?  Some  cause  was 
needed  to  give  the  initial  impulse,  aud  such  a  cause  the  N’^ediuita 
provided  in  the  omnipresent  Brahman.  ^V^len  the  Siiukhyan 
argued  that  even  if  the  Self  were  united  with  matter  it  could 
effect  no  change,  for  pure  intelligence  could  set  nothing  in 
'  Cp.  Thibaut,  xxxiv.  pp.  4t»,  37U. 
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motion,  Ankara  replied  that  what  was  itself  unmoving  might 
yet  produce  motion  in  others,  as  when  a  magnet,  itself  still, 
drew  iron  towards  it.  So  Brahman,  everywhere  uhmoving  but 
all-powerful,  might  move  the  world.  And  if  with  another 
thrust  the  S^khyan  argued  that  the  unity  of  the  omnipresent 
Brahman  left  no  room  for  any  motion  at  all,  the  VedAntist 
escaped  out  of  such  a  static  universe  by  the  back-door  of 
Illusion.^ 

Moreover,  if  Brahman  was  needed  as  the  cause  of  the  world 
to  provide  its  power,  he  was  no  less  demanded  to  secure  its 
order.  How  could  unintelligent  Nature  spontaneously  produce 
effects  which  served  the  purposes  of  different  ranks  of  conscious 
beings?  Palaces  and  couches  and  pleasure-grounds  were  the 
result  of  intelligent  labour  for  the  attainment  of  pleasure  or  the 
avoidance  of  pain ;  and  similarly  the  whole  universe,  inanimate 
and  animate,  was  full  of  adaptations  and  arrangements  which 
no  inert  matter  could  conceivably  have  brought  about.-  The 
Sankhyan  might  point  to  water  which  flowed  along  of  its  own 
accord  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  or  to  the  cow  which  un¬ 
consciously  secreted  milk  for  its  young,  and  Jisk  why  Nature 
likewise  might  not  minister  of  its  own  accord  to  the  highest 
end  of  man.  But  Scripture  plainly  declared  that  water  had  its 
“  Inner  Ruler,”®  and  the  cow  as  an  intelligent  being  makes  her 
milk  flow  from  love  of  her  calf ;  and  if  analysis  was  pushed 
further  back  through  the  cow’s  digestion  to  the  grass  which  she 
consumed,  the  chain  of  causation  still  implied  adaptation,  for 
grass  would  not  issue  in  milk  unless  it  was  eaten  by  the  right 
sort  of  animal,  a  cow  and  not  a  bull.'*  By  such  slow  steps  was 
the  argument  from  design  evolved. 

A  graver  difficulty,  however,  remained  behind.  In  a  world 
created  by  infinite  intelligence,  what  was  the  meaning  of  birth 
and  death,  old  age  and  disease,  “  and  whatever  may  be  the  other 
meshes  of  the  net  of  suffering”?  How  should  an  absolutely 
stainless  Being  involve  itself  in  all  the  impurities  of  our  bodies? 
Are  we  not  compelled  to  recognise  that  “  what  is  beneficial  is 

>  Cp.  Thibaut,  xxxiv.  ii.  2,  2,  p.  307.  On  Miiyii,  ace  below. 

*  ii.  2,  1 ;  xxxiv.  p.  365. 

*  Brihad.  Up.,  iii.  7,  4 :  SBE,  xv.  p.  133. 

*  ii.  2,  3,  and  6  ;  xxxiv.  pp.  369,  371. 
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not  done,”  and  is  not  the  benevolence  of  God  thereby  impugned  ?* 
Nor  is  this  all.  Does  not  his  omnipresence  involve  him  inextric- 
ably  in  this  universe  of  pain  ?  Yet  who  would  build  himself  a 
prison  and  voluntarily  take  up  his  abode  in  its  confinement? 
Would  not  omnipotence,  discovering  what  it  had  done,  free  itself 
from  its  entangleiiu'iits  and  reabsofb  tlie  world  into  itself?* 

The  unequal  distribution  of  happiness  is  indeed  obvious. 
There  are  the  gods  in  bliss,  and  the  animals  that  devour  each 
other  ;  the  law  of  death,  had  it  no  inner  meaning,  would  be 
truly  a  law  of  cruelty,  and  God  could  not  lx:  defended  from  the 
charge  of  showing  pjission  and  malice  like  an  ordinary  man. 
He  would  not  be  the  impartial  administrator  of  welfare  for  sJl 
sentient  creatures.  But  one  word  in  the  concentratal  style  of 
the  commentary  removes  the  difficulty,  sapekshatvaty  “  by 
having  regard.”  What  circumstanccii  then,  condition  even 
God’s  activity  ?  The  answer  is  simple:  the  merit  and  den>erit 
of  antecedent  Ixiings.  Under  the  influence  of  the  rain-god 
Parjanya,  rice,  barley,  and  all  sorts  of  plants  spring  from  the 
ground  according  to  the  potencies  hidden  in  their  seeds.  So  is 
it  in  the  world  of  souls  whose  lots  are  matched  with  the  good 
or  evil  of  their  past  deserts.  Perception,  reasoning,  are  here  of 
course  of  no  avail ;  the  argument  is  purely  scriptural.  The  key 
to  the  inequalities  of  creation  lies  in  the  Law  of  the  Deed. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  the  moral  order  of  which  God's  will 
is  the  guardian  and  embodiment.  Created  beings  have  only 
themselves  to  thank  for  their  ill  plight.  Like  the  Psalmist,  who 
ascribed  “  mercy  ”  to  God  because  he  “  rendered  to  every  man 
according  to  his  work,”  so  did  the  Vedantist  ste  in  tliis  in¬ 
exorable  impartiality  the  manifestation  of  God's  essential 
goodness  and  purity.*  Yet  from  another  point  of  view  fresh 
difficulties  arose.  Did  not  Scripture  declare  that  God  was  not 
only  the  giver  of  the  fruits  of  go<xi  and  evil,  but  actually  the 
causal  agent  of  right  and  wrong  c  mduct  ?*  And  in  that  case, 

*  ii.  1,  21  ;  xxxiv.  p.  313.  •  Ibid.,  p.  344, 

*  Svucchutvdi.U^TuraiH'iibfiili'a,  ii.  1,  34. 

*  Karayitritvtna,  iii.  2,  41  ;  xxxviiL  p.  183,  quoting  ^auA.  Up.,  iii.  8, 
“  Ue  makes  him  whom  he  wishes  to  lead  up  from  the^e  worlds  do  a  good 
deed  ;  and  the  same  makes  him  whom  he  wishes  to  lead  down  from  theas 
worlds  do  a  bad  deed  ”  ;  HBJi,  i.  p.  299. 
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if  God  pulled  all  the  strings  of  every  kind  of  activity,  did  he 
not  draw  upon  himself  all  the  consequences  ?  Was  he  not 
himself  inextricably  involved  in  the  endless  succession  of 
existences,  and  everlastingly  engaged  in  administering  reward 
and  retribution  to  his  own  person  ?  The  transmigratory  world 
is  without  beginning.  Merit  and  inequality,  like  seed  and 
sprout,  constitute  a  perpetual  chain  in  which  effects  in  their 
turn  become  fresh  causes,  and  the  world  of  experience  is  con¬ 
stantly  required  to  give  them  scope.  Did  not  God  thus  become 
the  sharer  of  all  our  ills  ?  No,  the  real  Brahman  transcends  all 
these  mutations.  When  the  consciousness  of  difference  is  done 
away,  and  the  sphere  of  plurality  has  vanished,  when  one 
Universal  Subject  includes  all  objectivity  within  itself,  the 
alleged  defects  of  creation  disappear,  and  only  Brahman’s  Being, 
Intelligence,  and  Bliss  remain. 


V 

The  Ved&ntist’s  defence  against  the  Sankhyan  is  thus  con¬ 
ducted  alternately  by  appeals  to  experience  and  flights  into 
transcendental  ontology.  These  were  both  rendered  possible 
by  the  fact  that  the  Upanishads  accepted  as  authoritative 
presented  now  the  Realist  and  now  the  Idealist  view  of  existence. 
In  the  sphere  of  relative  reality  reason  discerned  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Power  alternately  active  and  latent,  guided  in  creation 
by  supreme  wisdom,  and  maintaining  its  course  by  the  unerring 
requirements  of  impartial  justice.  To  this  Revelation  again 
and  again  bears  its  emphatic  testimony.  When  the  second 
sutra  propounds  the  question,  “  The  birth,  etc.  of  this  (universe) 
from  what  ?  ”  the  answer  is — 

“That  omniscient  omnipotent  cause  from  which  proceed  the 
origin,  subsistence,  and  dissolution  of  this  world — which  world  is 
differentiated  by  names  and  forms,  contains  many  agents  and 
enjoyers,  is  the  abode  of  the  fruits  of  actions,  these  fruits  having 
their  dehnite  places,  times,  and  causes,  and  the  nature  of  whose 
arrangements  cannot  even  be  conceived  by  the  mind — that  cause, 
we  say,  is  Brahman."* 

In  the  hidden  depths  of  his  being  before  creation  dwell  all 
the  ideal  antecedents  of  the  objects  to  which  his  causal  action 

•  i.  1,  2  ;  xxxiv.  p.  16. 
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will  give  the  reality  which  we  experience.  Tliey  are  in  technical 
language  “  names  and  forms,"  the  prior  conceptions  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  our  world.  They  are  the  contents  of  his 
precosmic  knowledge,  neither  identical  with  him  nor  yet  different 
from  him;  involved,  as  we  might  phrase  it,  and  about  to  be 
evolved.*  But  as  they  have  not  yet  entered  the  visible  scene, 
it  is  even  possible  to  describe  Brahmam  in  this  condition  as  osii/, 
“  not-being,"  or  unreal,  in  the  sense  that  tlie  world  of  relative 
reality  still  awaits  the  gift  of  being.*  For  it  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Vedanta,  renewed  again  and  again,  that  Brahman  is  not 
only  the  efficient  or  operative  cause  of  the  universe,  but  actually 
its  material  substratum.^  True,  the  builder  is  not  identical 
with  the  house  which  he  erects ;  but  what  is  not  true  of  the 
operative  cause  is  true  of  the  material,  viz.  that  the  effect  it 
“  non-different,”  or  identical  with  it.  Now  Scripture  witnesses 
that  there  is  one  thing  which,  when  duly  cognised,  renders 
everything  else  known  though  previously  unknown.*  Given  the 
knowledge  of  the  material  cause,  the  knowledge  of  its  effects 
follows.  But  Revelation  declares  that  “Brahman  is  this  all”;‘ 
it  was  the  natural  conseijuence  of  the  statenjent,  “  He  wished, 
‘May  I  be  many,  may  I  grow  forth.’"  The  hidden  Self  which 
was  the  subject  of  its  purpose  had  itself  also  for  its  object.  So 
we  read  mysterious  words,  “On  account  of  making  itself,  by 
modification.”**  This  is  the  doctrine  of  pariiulma,  established 
on  an  equally  mysterious  phrase  of  authoritative  writ,  “  That 
made  itself  its  Self.”  *  The  Self  condescended  to  change  ita 
mode  of  being,  and  the  instrument  employed  for  this  end  wa* 

*  III  the  prt)cesa  of  evolutioti  these  become  imhvidualii«(l,  aa  lun,  moon, 

liglitiiiiig,  ku\a  grah.j,  trees,  cattle,  deer,  men,  rivera,  oceans, 

mouiitains,  etc.  ;  ii.  4,  20  ;  iixviii.  p.  97, 

*  i.  4,  15;  xixiv.  p.  267.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  totally 
dilferent  from  the  “  uot-beiiig  ’’  of  Hegel,  with  which  it  has  sometiiues  been 
confounded. 

*  Prakriti.  Cp.  i.  4,  23  ff. ;  xxxiv.  p.  283  ff. 

*  Muml.  Up.,  i.  1,  3  :  SEE,  xv.  p.  27  ;  ilri/iod.  Up.,  iv.  5,  6,  ikuL,  p.  183. 

‘  For  example,  ChJuind.  Up.,  iii.  14, 1  ;  cp.  vii.  25, 2  :  SEE,  L  pp.  4a,  124. 

Biihiid.  Up.,  ii.  4,  6  :  SEE,  iv.  p.  1 10. 

*  iiutra  134,  i.  4,  26  ;  xxxiv,  p.  287.  For  the  change  in  the  later  meaning 
of  the  word,  cp.  Thibaut,  ibid.,  p.  xcv. 

*  Taitt.  Up.,  ii.  7  :  SEE,  xv.  p.  68. 
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parinama,  “  modification,'*'  by  which  as  cause  it  modified  itself 
into  the  universe  as  its  effect.^ 

This  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Cause  was  of  course  itself 
uncaused.  Sutra  226  sums  up  the  whole  argument  in  the 
brief  phrase,  “But  non-origination  of  the  Sat  (Brahman)  on 
account  of  the  impossibility.”  Wherein  lies  the  impossibility  ? 
It  is  presented  in  various  forms.  As  Brahman  is  pure  Being, 
it  cannot  have  sprung  from  preceding  Being,  because  there 
could  not  be  any  such  relation  between  two  identical  terms  that 
one  could  be  prior  and  the  other  secondary,  one  original  and 
one  produced.  It  cannot  have  been  derived  from  particular 
or  differentiated  being,  for  it  is  contrary  to  experience  that  the 
general  should  be  derived  from  the  particular ;  jars  are  made 
out  of  clay,  not  clay  out  of  jars.  Nor  can  it  spring  from  asat, 
non-existence,  for  what  does  not  exist  is  niratmaka,  without  a 
Self,  and  consequently  incapable  of  being  a  cause,  for  “  a  cause 
is  the  Self  of  its  effects.”*  Scripture,  accordingly,  plainly 
affirms  that  Brahman  is  uncaused :  “  How  should  Sat  come  from 
asat  ?  ”  *  “  He  is  the  cause,  and  he  has  no  lord  and  no  pro¬ 

genitor.”*  Were  we  to  admit  that  Brahman  was  an  effect, 
and  seek  for  an  antecedent  cause — which  might  in  its  turn  be 
viewed  as  an  effect, — there  would  be  no  mula-prakriti,  no  “  root- 
nature,”  i\o  avasthUy  no  “standing-ground,”  no  stopping-place, 
only  modification  behind  modification  in  infinite  regression. 
Reason  requires  a  fundamental  causal  substance,  and  Revelation 
provides  it  in  Brahman. 

*  This  might  seem  to  be  a  sufficiently  definite  type  of  Pantheism.  (On 
its  relation  to  the  soul,  see  below.)  But  Prof.  Desai  {The  Veddnta  of 
(^aAkara,  p.  9)  objects  to  this  designation,  whether  employed  by  Indian  or 
British  critics,  on  the  ground  that  “according  to  Pantheism  the  world, 
including  the  human  soul,  is  not  real  but  simply  illusory  ;  it  is  not  created 
by  God,  but  is  the  figment  of  the  imagination  of  man  or  the  finite  spirit.” 
This  description  of  Pantheism  may  enable  him  to  lift  off  from  his  philosophy 
a  term  which  he  apparently  deems  a  reproach  ;  but  it  will  appear  very 
arbitrary  to  the  Western  student  who  finds  the  essential  note  of  Pantheism 
in  the  identification  of  Nature  with  the  immediate  agency  of  God’s  living 
Will. 

*  ii.  3,  9 :  xxxviii  p.  19. 

*  Chhdnd.  Up.,  vi.  22  :  SBB,  L  p.  93. 

*  ^xnt.  Up.,  vL  9  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  263. 


*  Thibaut,  xxxviii.  p.  20*. 
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But  is  the  Brahman  that  we  know,  engaged  in  oondiurting 
the  world-process  without  beginning  from  all  eternity,  the  real 
Brahman  known  to  the  ancient  sages  as  the  “True  '‘f  the 
True”?  We  contemplate  the  world,  “Brahman  by  BO«>difica* 
tion,”  as  it  is  sjiread  out  before  us.  We  infer  his  intelUgene* 
and  his  energy  by  what  he  does.  From  his  effect  we  ascend  to 
him  as  cause.  His  thought  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  adaptations 
of  the  earth  to  our  use,  his  equal  justice  in  the  diversity  of  our 
several  lots.  But  all  this  implies  a  relation  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  and  him.  We  look  out  upon  the  scene  around 
us  as  if  we  were  the  subject  and  he  were  the  object  of  our 
knowledge.  What,  then,  of  the  Scriptures,  which  abolish  that 
distinction,  cancel  all  duality,  and  present  him  as  the  sole  and 
imiversal  Subject,  the  seer  who  sees  in  our  sight,  hears  in  our 
hearing,  and  thinks  in  our  thought  ?‘  Here  is  Brahman  who 
is  ekam  advitlijam,  “one  without  a  second,"  the  all-inclusive 
sum  of  all  existence.  The  early  forest  teachers,  as  we  have  seen, 
sought  to  reach  a  conscious  identity  w'ith  this  infinite  Being  in 
whom  all  difference  was  merged  in  unity.  Then  the  vast 
panorama  of  earth  aiid  sky  vanished  like  a  dream  or  a  mirage, 
and  the  false  impression  of  separate  individuality  was  lost  in 
contact  with  Absolute  lleality.  Intelligence,  and  Bliss.  Free 
from  all  trace  of  diversity,  from  every  entangling  tie  in  the 
sphere  of  sense-perception,  this  Brahman  is  not  only  abe  ve  all 
self-limitation  by  the  Three  Strands,  he  is  unbound  by  any 
gunas  whatsoever  {nirguna),  wholly  devoid  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  him  in  creation  (saguna).,^  changeless  and  eternal. 
To  every  suggested  quality,  to  every  conceivable  property  which 
might  be  laid  upon  the  ultimate  Unity,  the  reply  of  Scripture 
was  always  the  same,  “  Neti  “  Not  thus,  not  thus.”  Such 

a  negative  presentation,  however,  was  after  all  inadequate. 
Some  positive  content  of  the  idea  there  must  Ixi.  Formless  and 
colourless,  with  no  sound  or  touch,  unbodied,  miproduced, 
unconfined  by  space  relations  within  or  without.  Brahman 
simply  h,  undecaying,  immutable.®  Unconstrained  by  external 

'  Cp  Lect  IV.,  ante,  p.  193. 

*  These  terms  only  enter  the  Upanisbads  at  a  late  date  :  nttyun*, 
vL  11  ;  Maitri.,  vi.  10,  vii.  1.  l^gutia  is  later  and  rarer  still. 

*  Op.  the  passages  cited  in  iii.  2,  14  ;  xxxviiL  p.  156. 
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conditions.  Brahman  is  essentially  free  (mukta) ;  as  omniscient 
it  is  chaitanya-matray  all-intelligence ;  untouched  by  ignorance 
or  error,  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and  freedom,  truth,  and  purity,  are 
the  elements  of  bliss.^  How,  then,  are  these  two  conceptions 
of  Brahman  to  be  reconciled? 

The  thinkers  in  the  later  Upanishads  were  well  aware  of  the 
distinction,  and  began  to  feel  after  its  expression.  Religious 
knowledge  was  of  two  kinds.  There  was  a  “  lower  knowledge  ” 
embodied  in  the  Vedas  and  the  various  studies  which  had 
gathered  round  the  sacred  text.  Above  this  rose  the  “  higher 
knowledge,”  by  which  the  Indestructible  (Brahman)  was  appre¬ 
hended.*  Brahman  could  not  be  seen  or  grasped  ;  it  belonged 
to  no  genus  or  species ;  eternal,  omnipresent,  infinitesimal,  the 
wise  regarded  it  as  the  source  of  all  beings.  Similarly  there  was 
a  ‘‘lower”  Brahman  and  a  “higher”:  the  one  belonging  to 

'  On  Brahman  as  bliss  see  the  long  section,  i.  1,  12  ff.  For  an  attempt  to 
express  it  by  an  ascending  scale,  cp.  Bnhad.  Up.,  iv.  3,  32,  33,  and 
^ahkara’B<  ‘mmentary  on  the  passage,  quoted  by  Desai,  Veddnta  of  (fafikara, 
part  iL  p.  93.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  comparison  of  Brahman’s 
bliss  to  the  joy  of  a  lover  and  his  beloved  during  the  moments  df  their 
embrace  with  Cahkara’s  comment  on  the  description  of  Brahman  as  “Truth 
(reality),  knowledge,  infinity”  (Taitl.  Up.,  ii.  1).  “The  term  knowledge  is 
abstract.  ...  If  knowledge  meant  here  a  subject  knowing,  the  epithet 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  other  two.  If  Brahman  w'ere  a  knowing 
•ubject,  it  would  be  modified  in  its  cognitions,  and  how  then  could  it  be 
the  truth?  A  thing  is  infinite  when  it  cannot  be  limited  at  any  point. 
If  the  Self  were  a  knowing  subject,  it  would  be  limited  by  the  cogniia  and 
the  cognitions.  .  .  .  The  knowledge  of  Brahman  is  nothing  else  than  the 
essence  of  the  Self,  like  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  fire.”  Nityam 
nirvithayarfi  jndnam,  “eternal,  objectless  knowledge,”  says  Ramatirtha. 
Gough,  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  Ixvi.  (187S),  p.  18  f.  ;  cp.  his  Philoeoj>hy  of 
the  Upanithad*  (1882),  p.  44.  The  modern  Vwlantist,  unembarrassed  by 
these  metaphysical  difficulties,  emphasises  the  aspect  of  “bliss”  as  love. 
“  God  is  Infinite  Existence,  Infinite  Knowledge,  Infinite  Bliss ;  and  he 
regards  these  three  as  One.  Existence  without  knowledge  and  love  cannot 
be.  Knowledge  without  love  cannot  be,  and  Love  without  knowledge 
cannot  be”  j  Lectures  on  Jtldna  Yoga,  by  Swami  Vivektiuanda  (New  York, 
1902X  p.  123. 

•  Mtitui.  Up.,  i.  1,  4-6 :  SBE,  xv.  p.  27.  The  distinction  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  between  the  eternal  life  sought  in  the 
Scriptures  and  that  realised  by  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  his 
messenger  Jesus  Christ. 
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the  world  of  men,  of  earth  and  sun  ;  the  other  above  the  sphere 
of  change,  “at  rest,  free  from  decay,  from  death,  from  fear — the 
Highest.”  ^  These  terms  do  not  occur  in  the  earlier  Upanishada, 
but  the  idea  was  already  entering  into  clearer  thought,  for 
Brahman  could  be  designated  “supreme,”  transcendent,  “un- 
manifest.”^  This  last  term  might  imply  the  capacity  of  some 
kind  of  appearance  in  the  world  of  our  experience.  As  /ftwo, 
accordingly,  he  creates,  upholds,  and  destroys  the  universe.  He 
pervades  all  things  as  their  antar^uminy  their  “Inner  Iluler,” 
controller,  director,  guide.  He  ordains  the  courses  of  Time, 
and  determines  the  conditions  of  souls  from  birth  to  birth  in 
accordance  with  the  Liiw  of  the  Deed.  He  is  everywhere  present, 
all-knowing  and  almighty.  Presiding  over  all  human  destinies, 
he  is  the  object  of  men’s  worship,  and  he  bestows  rewards  and 
metes  out  punishments.  His  attributes  of  omniscience  and 
omnipotence  are  not  indeed  essential,  like  his  absolute  Being, 
Intelligence,  and  Bliss.  They  are  relative  to  the  vast  periods 
of  productive  activity  in  the  perpetual  world-rhythm  from 
origin  to  dissolution,  and  in  the  intervals  of  silence  they  are 
still.®  For  the  scene  we  know,  in  spite  of  all  its  relative  reality, 
is  but  an  apjjearance ;  we  are  the  dupes  of  ignorsmee ;  one 
famous  line,  of  unknown  authorship  (though  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Qankara),  summed  up  our  stale;: — 

“  Brahma  satyam  jagat  mithya,  atma  Brahma  eva  na  aparah." 

“  Brahman  is  true,  the  world  is  fabe,  the  soul  is  Brahman  and 
nothing  else.” 

How,  then,  could  Brahman  have  two  such  forms  at  once?  The 
answer  is  found  in  one  single  word,  MayiL^ 

^'ankara,  as  we  have  seen,  inherited  this  term  from  a  long 
line  of  previous  thinkers,  and  in  the  verses  of  Gaudajv^a  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  Brahman's  relation  to  our 
common  life.  By  its  side  stands  another  conception,  closely 
associated  with  it,  viz.  avidydy  ignorance  or  nescience.  Prof. 

•  Pratna  Up.,  v.  2  -7  ;  ib.,  p.  281. 

•  Utldma,  ai'yiikta  ;  cp.  Katfui  Up.,  vi.  8  :  SHU,  xv.  j*.  22. 

*  Cp  thu  long  diHcus.''iou  in  ii.  1,  14  ;  xxxiv.  320  tf. 

*  Oq  the  question  whether  this  idea  is  present  in  Badar&jai,ta's  Satns, 
cp.  Thihaut,  UBE,  xxxiv.  p.  ici  ff. 
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Thibaut  completely  identifiefl  them,^  but  Col.  Jacob  bas  shown 
good  reason  for  a  different  view.*  Maya  is  not,  it  would  seem, 
the  cause  of  the  world-illusion,  it  is  the  world-illusion  {.aelf. 
The  Supreme  Self  (we  are  told)  is  unaffected  by  the  samsara- 
mdya^  the  illusion  of  the  world-process.^  The  omniscient  i^vara 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  world’s  origin  in  the  same  way 
as  clay  is  the  material  cause  of  jars ;  sind  in  this  capacity  he  is 
the  cause  of  its  subsistence  when  created,  as  the  magician  is  the 
cause  of  the  subsistence  of  the  magical  illusion.*  But  the 
illusion  is  not  all  unreal.  The  world  of  our  knowledge  is  not 
like  the  horns  of  a  hare,  one  of  the  stock  illustrations  of  the 
non-existent.  It  is  no  dream  or  mirage.®  It  is  asat  before 
creation  or  in  the  interval  after  dissolution,  when  it  hu.s  returned 
to  the  “undeveloped”;®  yet  even  there  Name  and  Form,  the 
germs  of  the  entire  expanse  of  the  phenomenal  world, ^  belong 
to  the  omniscient  Lord,  and  are  called  both  in  ^>uti  and 
Smriti  his  mayli-i^akti  or  prakriti.  Here  Maya  is  an  energy 
which  in  some  way  materialises  itself  in  Nature ;  and  this  world 
of  space  and  all  its  contents  is  not,  it  is  true,  absolutely  real, 
but  “  it  remains  fixed  and  distinct  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
soul  cognises  that  Brahman  is  the  self  of  all.”® 

Maya  is  thus  identified  with  Names  and  Forms,  which  in 
their  unevolved  condition  inhere  in  I^vara,  and  in  their  de¬ 
veloped  state  constitute  our  world.  But  what  is  their  source 
or  cause  ?  On  the  one  hand  they  resemble  what  we  j;hould  call 
ideas  in  the  divine  mind.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  said  to 
be  “presented  by  Ignorance.”®  Whence  these  presentations 
arise  is  obscure.  They  belong  to  the  Self  of  the  omniscient 
Lord,  “  fashioned  by  Nescience.”  That  “  highest  Lord  ”  (the 

•  xxxiv.  p.  XXV. 

•  See  his  discussion  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Veddnta-Sdra 
(Bombay,  1894). 

*  ii.  1,  9  ;  xxxiv.  p.  312.  *  ii.  1,  1  ;  ibid.,  p.  290. 

*  Cp.  ii.  2,  31,  37,  28.  «  ii.  1,  17  ;  xxxiv.  p.  333. 

^  Sar/isdra-prapaikha-bija,  ii.  1,4;  xxxiv.  p.  328. 

•  iii.  2,  4  ;  xxxviii.  p,  138.  In  the  ^vet.  Up,,  iv.  10,  Prakriti  was  declared 
to  be  Maya,  and  the  great  Lord  is  he  who  is  affected  with  Maya  (SBE,  xv. 
p.  262  ;  ante,  p.  302). 

*  u.  2,  2,  avxdyd-pratyupaithdpita-ndmarupa  mdyd. 

>9  ii.  1,  14  ;  xxxiv.  p.  328. 
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term  is  noteworthy),  ever  unchanging,  whose  substance  is 
cognition,  manifests  himself  in  various  wiiyu,  and  the  result  is 
the  world-illusion.  Maya  is  thus  not  identical  with  Avidj&, 
but  its  product;  and  Avidya  appears  as  a  kind  of  craft  or 
power.  How,  then,  does  it  operate  and  call  forth  Mayi's  foJrtif 
It  is,  of  course,  a  mystery,  yet  through  the  obscurities  of  speech 
some  gleams  of  light  fall  on  it.  It  is  that  by  which  the  absolute 
Unity  without  any  difference  whatever  is  apprehended  as  in¬ 
cessant  diversity.  It  is  also  that  by  which  the  Self  perceive*  all 
kinds  of  divisions,  distinctions,  and  forms,  where  in  ultimate 
truth  there  are  none.  It  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  cosmic 
principle,  for  Mava  is  its  product.*  The  whole  Samsara  ia 
rooted  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  itself  a.itif,  the  entire  universe  with 
its  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Ixird  is  involved  in  the  same 
unreality.  These  are  indeed  riddles,  for  the  Samsara  has  no 
beginning,  and  Ignorance  is  thus  invested  with  an  eternal 
activity.  To  seek  its  cause  is  vain ;  the  question  ha*  no 
meaning.  The  category  of  causality,  remarks  Dr  V.  S.  Ghatc, 
ascends  no  higher  than  the  Samsara;  beyond  it*  everlasting 
process  we  know  nothing.* 

But  though  the  origin  of  Ignorance  is  beyond  our  reach,  the 
conditions  of  its  operation  are  not  wholly  indistinguishable. 
The  means  through  which  it  acts  are  technically  known  a* 
Upadhis,^  rendered  by  Thibaut  “  limiting  adjuncts,"  which  are 
its  products.  In  the  human  being,  for  instance,  the  Self  is 
limited  in  the  broad  sense  by  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  body* 
in  the  narrower  sense  by  the  five  organs  of  sensation  emd  the 
controlling  nmnas.  Similarly  on  the  cosmic  scale  the  Lord  ia 
limited  by  Names  and  Forms,  which  constitute  the  world  of 
matter,  and  the  space  and  time  in  which  alone  we  know  them.* 
^'ankara  attempted  no  Kantian  analysis  of  the  conditioni  of 
cognition  ;  he  simply  swept  the  whole  of  human  sense-experience 

*  Later  epeculation  supposed  it  to  be  constituted  out  of  the  Tliree  Strands, 
triguiidtviaka,  cp.  VeJdnta-tilra,  vL  In  the  Panchadati,  L  16,  Mays  issues 
from  Prakrtti  when  “Go^Mjness’’  predominates ;  Avidy4  is  the  product  of 
the  increased  pro])ortion  of  the  other  two.  Cp.  an.(<,  p.  206. 

*  Le  Vedanta  (Paris,  1918),  p.  xxii. 

*  Literally,  “on-layings,”  impositions,  conditions.  The  root  dkd  is  ths 
saae  as  that  of  TlOtjui,  with  the  lueauing  “put”  or  “place." 

*  Cp.  ii.  1,  14  ;  ixxiv.  p.  329. 
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into  the  sphere  of  Nescience,  and  the  stamp  of  unreality  was 
impressed  on  all  its  contents  and  elements  alike.  Here  was  a 
conception  by  which,  if  problems  must  remain  unsolved, 
difficulties  might  sometimes  be  evaded.  When  it  was  asked 
how,  if  Brahman  was  Loi-d,  omnipotent  and  omniscient  creator, 
he  had  produced  a  world  full  of  sufiering,  the  Law  of  the  Deed 
might  provide  an  explanation  under  the  shadow  of  Jvidydy  but 
for  the  higher  knowledge  the  true  answer  was  a  simple  re¬ 
affirmation  that  the  Brahman,  whose  essence  is  eternal  pure 
intelligence  and  freedom,  is  raised  above  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful.  To  meet  the  allegations  that  the  universal  and  the 
particularised  Brahman  could  not  coexist  together,  that  he 
could  not  be  simultaneously  devoid  of  qualities  and  possessed  of 
them,  that  synchronous  conditions  of  non-difference  and 
difference  were  contradictory,  an  analogy  was  found  in  the 
infinite  extension  of  space  which  was  unimpaired  by  the  en¬ 
closure  of  limited  portions  of  it  in  jars  of  varying  shape  and 
siise.^  But,  continues  ^^ankara,  “as  soon  as  the  consciousness 
of  non-difference  arises  in  us,  the  transmigratory  state  of  the 
individual  soul  and  the  creative  quality  of  Brahman  vanish  at 
once,  the  whole  phenomenon  of  plurality  which  springs  from 
wrong  knowledge  being  sublated  by  perfect  knowledge ;  and 
what  becomes  then  of  the  creation  and  the  faults  of  not  doing 
jwhat  is  beneficial  and  the  like?”* 

In  all  systems  which  bring  in  the  Absolute  it  is  always 
possible  to  ask  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  Brahman 
is  essentially  free,  and  there  is  consequently  no  compulsion  on 
him  to  create.  Yet  within  the  Samsara  successive  worlds  are 
needed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
demands  of  Karma  in  the  great  balance-sheet  of  souls.  The 
intervals  between  dissolution  and  reproduction  are  timeless,  for 
the  universe — always  intrinsically  unreal — has  lapsed  from  its 
relative  reality  into  nothingness ;  yet  Hindu  calculators  were 

•  ii.  1,  22  ;  xxxiv.  p.  346. 

*  Col.  Jacob,  Veddnta  Sdra  (1894),  p.  vii  f.,  gives  various  instances  of 
Cankara’s  confusion  or  inconsistency  in  tlie  treatment  of  the  two  modes  of 
Brahman,  lower  and  higher,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  “his  system  was  a 
departure  from  the  then  existing  one,  from  which  he  found  it  dilficult  to 
free  himself.” 
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busy  with  schemes  of  cosmic  chronology  and  va«t  multiples  of 
years.*  The  Samsara  had  no  beginning,  but  imaginatioD 
insisted  on  knowing  why  the  perfect  Intelligence  had  veiled 
itself  in  Nescience  and  produced  the  world-illusion.  The 
universal  Subject  bathed  in  bliss  could  have  no  wants.  No 
unsatisfied  desires  could  frame  tlicmselvea  into  purposes  and 
incite  activity.  No  impulse  of  self-communication  could  call 
for  new  beings  to  be  the  sharers  of  its  joy.  Still,  fancy 
suggested  that  princes  must  have  their  recreations.  They 
build  themselves  places  of  amusement ;  why  should  not  the 
Lord  do  the  same  ?  The  world  might  be  the  sport  of  l^vara,* 
the  cosmic  game  which  he  for  ever  plays.  No  Providence 
guides  it  towards  any  goal,  or  ensures  it  any  end.  It  is  at  best 
a  kind  of  automatic  action  like  the  inhalation  and  exhalation 
of  a  breather,  the  aimless  issue  of  a  hidden  nature.  What 
bankruptcy  of  reason  and  religion  is  here  !  * 

Moreover,  the  whole  scheme  was  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Veda,  which  was  itself  involved  in  the  fundamental  unreality 
of  the  phenomenal  scene.  The  critics  of  the  Vedanta  did  not 
fail  to  point  out  that  Revelation  was  thus  reduced  to  Ignorancsi.* 
The  reply  was  that  Scripture  itself  recognised  tlie  fact  Did  it 
not  describe  a  condition  when  a  father  is  not  a  father,  tlie 
worlds  not  worlds,  the  Vedas  not  Vedas?*  When  they  ceastd 
to  provide  a  rule  of  faith  and  life,  what  would  take  their  plat«? 
Nescience  was  done  away  by  Knowledge.®  The  lower  lore  of 
Scripture  texts,  of  a  world  of  plurality,  of  earth  and  air  and 

‘  Cp.  ante,  p.  143. 

®  ii.  1,  33  ;  xxxiv.  p.  357.  Cjj.  in  the  Great  Epic,  ante,  p.  145  >.  On  the 
other  hand,  ct.  the  view  of  the  teacher  Audiilonii,  iv.  4,  6  ;  xxxviii.  p.  410. 

*  On  the  other  luind,  a  modern  Veduiitist  can  write  :  “  Being  the  uunoct 
and  truest  Self  of  all,  whatever  it  doe.s  at  any  time,  it  dr)es  it  not  for  iu  own 
sake  (iu  the  narrow  sense),  hut  wholly  and  exclukively  for  the  ewike  of  the 
All  whose  Self  it  is.  In  other  words,  its  sarra-dlmotra  includes  utter 
selflessness  or  infinite  goodness  or  {»erfect  love.”  Desai,  Veddnia  of  ^aikit., 
pt.  ii.  p.  99,  quoting  ^’aukara’s  coiiiiaenlury  on  Bnhad.  Up.,  iii.  7,  .“I,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Inner  Ruler,  eternally  liberated  through  the  absence  of 
any  “  Karma  ”  for  himself,  waa  bound  by  his  own  nature  to  work  for  tlie 
highest  interest  of  all. 

*  Cp.  The  Panchadael  (Bombay,  1912),  iv.  43-45. 

Biihad.  Up.,  iv.  3,  22  :  SBE,  it.  p.  169. 

*  iv.  1,  3  ;  xxxviii.  p.  340, 
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•ky,  of  body  and  soul,  oreationa  of  the  I^rd,  must  bo  replaced 
by  immediate  insight,  direct  intuition,  the  higher  consciousness 
of  the  illusion  of  appearance  and  the  sole  reality  of  the  universal 
Self.  That  is  deliverance  from  the  false,  emancipation  into  the 
True.  He  who  can  say  Aham  Brahmdsmif  “  I  am  Brahman,”  is 
alone  inly  free.  How  was  this  liberty  to  be  attained?  And 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  vision  ? 

VI 

The  proposal  of  Badarayana's  first  Sutra  to  investigate  the 
Brahman  begot  the  question  whether  previous  to  the  inquiry 
the  Brahman  was  known  or  not  known.  If  it  was  known,  no 
inquiry  was  necessary  ;  if  it  was  not  known,  none  was  possible. 
The  answer  is  first  that  the  Brahman  is  known  both  from  tlie 
Veda  and  the  meaning  of  its  own  name ;  ^  but  ^ankara  hastens 
to  add  that  “  the  existence  of  Brahman  is  known  from  its  being 
everyone’s  Self.  For  everyone  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
(his)  Self,  and  never  thinks  ‘  I  am  not.’  .  .  .  And  this  Self  (of 
whose  existence  all  are  conscious)  is  Brahnrian.”  Of  this  onto¬ 
logical  dogma  no  proof  is  here  vouchsafed.  It  is  laid  down  at 
the  outset  as  an  irrefutable  truth  with  which  to  silence  on  army 
of  opponents,  materialists  of  various  types,  Buddhists,  adherents 
of  the  Sankhya  and  Yoga.  A  little  later  it  is  admitted  that  so 
stupendous  a  fact  cannot  be  grasped  without  the  aid  of  the 
Scripture  text,  “  That  art  thou  ” ;  ^  but  it  is  enough  to  reiterate 
again  and  again  that  Brahman  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  world 
is  the  Self  of  everything.  Is  it  true,  however,  that  the  Brahman 
is  the  Self  of  the  soul  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  the  Self  of  earth 
and  sky  ? 

Consider  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  What  does  the  Self 
tell  us  of  its  own  nature?  “Just  because  it  is  the  Self,  it  is 
not  possible  to  doubt  the  Self.”®  It  is  not  in  any  case  some¬ 
thing  adventitious  or  contingent ;  it  has  not  come  in  from  the 
outside.  It  needs  no  external  authority  to  establish  it ;  it  is 
known  at  first  hand.  It  may  employ  various  means  of  right 

‘  i.  1,  1  :  ixxiv.  p.  14.  By  its  derivation  from  a  root  meaning  “to  be 
great,”  we  “  at  once  undcratand  that  eternal  purity,  etc.  (its  chief  attributes), 
belong  to  it.” 

*  i,  1,  4 ;  xxzir.  p.  23.  *  ii.  3,  7  ;  xxxviii.  p.  14. 
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knowledge  {prutnatuia)  to  estAblish  what  would  be  othenriae 
unknown,  but  as  the  acat  of  such  employment  ‘  its  own  existence 
is  self-established. We  cannot  call  our  own  being  in  question 
any  more  than  fire  can  doubt  its  own  heat.  'ITie  Self  can  say, 
“  I  know  the  present,  I  knew  the  past,  I  shall  know  the  futare.** 
The  object  of  knowledge  changes,  but  the  knower  does  not 
change ;  his  nature  is  perpetual  present.*  The  body  may  be 
reduced  to  ashes,  but  its  destruction  cannot  destroy  the  Self, 
which,  truly  understood,  is  an  unceasing  Here,  a  kind  of  eternal 
Now.  So  steadfast  is  it  that  it  is  not  for  a  moment  conceival>le 
that  it  should  ever  become  different  from  what  it  is.  We  have 
travelled  a  long  way  from  the  Selfs  own  report  of  its  existence, 
and  ^'ankara  has  called  in  the  help  of  Revelation  to  explain  iL 
The  Self  is  not  an  effect  like  the  clod  or  the  star ;  it  is,  under 
the  conditions  of  time  and  space  and  the  whole  internal  organs 
of  feeling,  thought,  and  action,  no  other  than  Brahman  itself. 

The  material  world,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  in  all  its 
parts  show  the  same  direct  dependence  upon  Brahman.  'ITiere, 
indeed,  is  the  source  of  all  cauiality,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
cosmic  evolution  that  causality  is  perpetually  modified  by  the 
successive  creations  which  become  (so  to  speak)  co-operatom  in 
the  series  of  subsc*<|uent  products.  Each  step  derives  its  ulti¬ 
mate  being  from  Brahman,  but  its  proximate  cause  is  Brahman 
as  already  modified  by  each  member  of  the  ever-lengthening 
chain.  Scripture  might  not  be  perfc'ctly  self-consistent  in  iU 
representations  of  the  order  of  production  ;  but  these  variations 
of  detail  had  no  betaring  on  human  welfare.  What  was  essential 
was  the  recognition  of  a  fixed  law  that  as  the  subtlety  of 
Brahman’s  causality  was  diminished  by  the  entry  of  grosser 
elements  into  the  field,  so  at  the  great  dissolution  the  path  of 
causation  must  lx;  precisely  retraversed.  W’hen  tlie  period 
arrived  for  the  return  of  the  universe  into  its  ultimate  constitu¬ 
ents,  no  sudden  collapse  overwhelmed  everything  in  disorderly 
and  indiscriminate  confusion.  Each  particular  product  passed 
back  into  its  immediate  predecessor  in  the  causal  line.  The 
gradations  of  Brahman’s  energy  one  after  another  resumed  their 

*  Pranianadivyavalii.ra{ra)’Slvit. 

*  Svayaqi  siddha. 

*  Sarvada-vartamiuia-avalih&vatva 
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freedom  from  the  modifications  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
and  returned  by  regular  retrogression  to  their  primal  fount.* 
But  the  soul,  which  so  passionately  cherished  its  own  individu¬ 
ality,  was  in  very  different  case.  It  was  no  temporal  product. 
It  had  no  origin,  it  was  eternal,  it  was  not  divided ;  it  was  no 
other  than  Brahman  itself ;  not  in  the  modified  form  of  Brahman 
in  creation,  but  the  actual  Most  High  Self,  with  the  same 
Intelligence  for  its  essential  nature,  as  light  and  heat  belong 
to  fire.*  In  figurative  language  it  might  be  described  as  a 
“  part  ”  of  the  Lord,  just  as  sparks  might  be  called  parts  of  fire. 
The  poets  of  Scripture  did  not  shrink  from  identifying  youth 
and  maid,  the  old  man  tottering  on  his  staff,  the  fisherman,  the 
gambler,  the  slave,  with  the  Supreme.^  In  the  great  moral 
order,  under  the  Law  of  the  Deed,  environed  by  the  “limiting 
adjuncts”  conditioned  by  the  primeval  Ignorance,  they  played 
their  part  as  separate  Selves.  Only  let  them  realise  the  truth, 
and  in  the  sublime  Unity  all  this  diversity  v/ould  disappear. 
To  the  trained  eye  of  impartial  comprehension  the  Brahman 
endowed  with  knowledge  and  courtesy,  the  cow,  the  elephant, 
the  dog,  the  outcaste,  were  all  alike.^  Diverse  in  the  fruits  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  characters  which  were  built  up  out  of  their 
labours  and  sufferings  in  the  samsdra,  they  yet  belonged  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  eternal  Purity  and  Joy.  True, 
in  the  world  of  relative  reality  they  are  of  varying  worth ;  and 
under  the  administration  of  human  life  by  the  Lord  he  stands 
to  them  as  the  real  juggler  who  remains  upon  the  ground  stands 
to  the  illusive  juggler,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  who  climbs 
up  into  the  sky  upon  a  rope.®  When  the  world-illusion  is  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  Ignorance  has  been  conquered  by  Knowledge,  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme  will  be  complete. 

Meantime,  like  the  space  enclosed  in  jars  in  the  midst  of  the 
boundlessness  around,  souls  are  temporarily  severed  from  their 

‘  Cp.  the  argument  in  i.  1,  26-29,  and  ii.  3,  13. 

*  ii.  3,  17-18 ;  xxxviii.  pp.  31,  34. 

*  The  soul  of  the  Cudra,  therefore,  was  Brahman  ;  but  as  he  watt  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  study  the  Veda,  and  might  not  receive  initiation  from  a  teacher, 
he  was  not  eligible  for  the  instruction  needful  for  obtaining  ultimate 
I^lease.  Cp.  i.  3,  34-38  ;  xxxiv.  p.  223  ff.  The  Vedanta  was  essentially 
aristocratic. 

*  Bhagavad  OUd,  v.  18. 


‘  i.  1,  17  ;  xxxiv.  p.  70. 
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true  being.*  Hidden  within  the  wood  are  the  light  and  heal  of 
fire;  and  within  the  bodily  organs  lies  the  soul's  capacity  for 
knowledge  and  power.  The  Brahman  is,  of  course,  lifted  above 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  mortal  lot.  No  evil  can  touch  its 
8U{)ernal  calm.  It  is  the  transmigrating  soul  which  acts  and 
enjoys  and  sufiers.  The  fruits  attach  tliemselves  to  it  alone. 
Space  does  not  catch  fire  when  something  in  it  is  burning;  and 
Brahman  is  in  like  manner  unaffected  by  the  consequenojs  of 
wrong  thc;:ght  or  word  or  deed.  Above  the  physiology  of  the 
body  and  the  |wyi'hology  of  its  mental  processes  rises  the  moral 
life,  which  belongs  in  one  sense  to  the  sphere  of  Ignorance,  yet 
in  another  has  regulated  the  fortunes  of  the  soul  from  all 
eternity.  “Having  created  the  world,”  says  (^ankara  in  the 
introduction  to  his  onimentary  on  the  Gita,  “  the  Bhagavat, 
with  a  view  to  its  maintenance  and  wcll-lx*ing,  first  caused  the 
form  of  religion  known  as  pravritti  to  be  established  among 
men.”*  It  was  the  religion  of  works,  of  ritual  duty  and  cere¬ 
monial  observance,  and  of  right  conduct  in  the  personal  and 
social  relations  of  human  life.*  The  commands  and  prohibitions 
of  the  sacred  law  all  implied  that  the  soul  was  itself  an  agent, 
it  had  the  power  of  self-direction,  it  could  obey  or  transgress 
the  divine  commands.  But  if  its  outwanl  lot  and  its  inward 
dispositions,  its  caste  and  circumstances  on  the  one  band  and 
its  powers  of  thought  and  its  temper  and  affections  on  the  other, 
were  all  determined  for  it  under  the  I.aw  of  tlie  Deed — nay,  if 
the  whole  sjihere  of  its  causal  activity  was  assigned  to  the  Lord,* 
— what  place  was  left  for  human  responsibility  ?  The  Scripture 
scheme  of  rewards  and  punishments  lost  its  meaning  unless 
merit  and  guilt  attached  to  the  soul  as  the  doer.  Otherwise 
“  the  soul  has  to  undergo  the  consequences  of  what  it  has  not 
done.”*  To  this  difficulty  ^'ankara  replies  by  generalising  the 
divine  causality.  He  raises  it  above  the  crude  particularism  of 
the  Scripture  statement,  “  He  makes  him  whom  he  wishes  to 
lead  dow  n  fronj  these  worlds  do  a  bid  deed,”  and  views  it  as  a 

*  i.  2,  G  ;  xxxiv.  p.  115,  a  figure  often  re|>eated. 

*  Quoted  by  Desai,  The  V'tdunla  of  (^aiJuira,  iL  “The  Vaiiic  Religioa,” 
p.  36. 

*  Cp.  onfe,  p.  160. 

*  ii.  :5,  41  ;  zxxviii.  p.  59. 


*  Ante,  p.  324. 
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pervading  element  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  based  on  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  conditions  and  deserts.  “As  rain  constitutes  the 
common  occasional  cause  for  shrubs,  bushes,  corn,  and  so  on, 
belonging  to  different  species  and  springing  each  from  its  parti¬ 
cular  seed  ...  so  we  must  assume  that  the  Lord  arranges 
favourable  or  unfavourable  circumstances  for  the  soids  with  a 
view  to  their  former  efforts.”^  The  soul’s  own  activity  is  thus 
evoked  by  the  divine  provision  of  an  appropriate  field.  Were 
the  soul  absolutely  dependent,  the  precepts  would  be  laid  upon 
the  Ix)rd  himself,  but  the  consecjuences  would  fall  on  human 
beings,  and  the  authority  of  the  Veda  would  be  undermined. 
Yet  did  not  the  Gita  declare  that  everyone,  even  the  man  of 
knowledge,  acts  accoriling  to  his  nature  (prafcriti),  and  hence 
ask,  “  What  can  restraint  do  ?  ”  ^  If  there  is  no  room,  answered 
^^ankara,  for  the  possibility  of  effort,  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  would  be  useless ;  and  the  Gita  itself  pointed  to  the  true 
line  of  action  in  the  verse  which  followed  ;  to  all  the  sense- 
organs  certain  attractions  and  repulsions  are  attached  towards 
their  corresponding  objects :  a  man  should  not  come  under  their 
sway,  they  are  his  foes.  Like  a  storm  which  drives  u  vessel  over 
the  waters,  the  passions  of  sense  sweep  away  wisdom  ;  therefore 
hold  back  your  senses  from  their  objects,  that  wisdom  may  be 
established.®  Here,  says  ^ankara  triumphantly,  is  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  free-will  (purusha-kdra)  and  Scripture.* 

But  the  goal  of  all  religion,  release  from  the  Sams^a,  the 
realisation  of  the  vision  of  the  Most  High,  is  not  to  be  reached 
by  the  path  of  action.  It  depends  on  knowledge,  and  knowledgs 
is  founded  on  the  teaching  of  Revelation.  For  the  apprehension 
of  this  teaching  a  preparatory  discipline  is  needed.  No  sudden 
conversion  opens  the  eye  long  blinded  by  selfishness  and  sin  to 
the  perception  of  the  heavenly  vision.  He  who  seeks  to  knov/ 
the  Brahman  must  first  tread  the  appointed  way  of  duty  with¬ 
out  any  desire  to  “  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven.”  The  demands 
of  household  piety  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  Brahman’s  daily 
obligations,  study  of  the  Veda,  sacrifice,  alms,  must  be  dis- 

‘  iL  3,  42  ;  rxxviil  p.  60. 

•  Bhag.  Gild,  iii.  33  ;  q).  v.  14,  tvabftdm  ;  xviil  69,  prakriti. 

»  Ibid.,  ii.  67,  68. 

♦  On  paurutiut,  contrasted  with  daiva  in  the  Great  Epic,  cp.  ante,  p.  165. 
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charged  with  penances  and  fasts.*  Here  are  **meam  for  the 
origination  of  knowledge.”*  But  the  selection  of  particular 
objects  as  symbols  through  which  the  Self  might  be  appre* 
hended,  did  not  lead  to  the  higher  insight  They  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  Ignorance,  and  could  not  serve  for  meditations  on 
the  Self.*  As  the  light  of  knowledge  dawned  the  seeker  must 
aim  at  “calmness,  self-restraint,  resignation,  patience,  collected- 
ness.'”'*  This  was  the  method  of  devout  meditation.*  Under 
the  guidance  of  a  wise  teacher  the  meaning  of  the  sublime  truth 
“  That  art  thou  ”  would  bo  slowly  apprehended.  Rare  spirits, 
indeed,  might  grasp  it  at  once,  but  time  and  effort  were  needed 
to  disperse  false  views  which  lingered  round  the  old  associations 
of  the  Self  with  its  “limiting  axljuncts”  in  the  body,  its  senses 
and  perceptions.  An  attack  of  pain  might  bofUe  advance  by 
its  false  reference  to  the  Self  as  the  sufferer.  “The  noti<Mi  that 
when  my  body  is  cut  or  burnt  I  my.self  am  cut  or  burnt  is  a 
delusion.”  Only  when  Ihe  seer  can  say,  “  My  Self  is  pure  intelli¬ 
gence,  free  from  all  pain,”  is  the  true  vision  of  the  Self  securerL* 
In  its  final  form,  however,  this  was  not  so  much  the  attainment  of 
the  believer  os  the  gift  of  the  ^lost  High,  ^'ankara  does  not 
quote  the  words  of  ancient  piety  : 

“That  Self  cannot  be  gained  by  the  Veda,  nor  by  understanding, 
nor  by  much  learning.  He  whom  the  Self  chooses,  by  him  can  the 
Self  be  gained.  The  Self  chooses  him  as  his  own.”  * 

Here  is  a  frank  doctrine  of  election,  such  as  has  s.gain  and 
again  supplied  the  interpretation  of  the  common  fact  that  some 

*  Bti}iad.-Ar.  Ujj.,  iv.  4,  22  :  SEE,  iv.  p.  179. 

*  iii.  4,  26  ;  xxxviii.  p.  307.  These  are  kucwu  collectively  aa  mIdJunta, 
“  effect ing,”  “  uccoiiiplisliing.” 

*  iv,  1,  4  ;  xxxviii.  p.  341.  Later  writers,  however,  overlooked  thia 
difficulty.  The  author  of  the  Pajtc}uidaA_  while  recogiiitiiig  that  the  whoU 
cre<itiou  belougeJ  to  the  vyittuhara  coiulitiou,  neverlhek-ns  laid  it  down 
that  from  Brahnui,  Vi.-^hnu,  etc.,  down  to  the  meanest  blade  of  graaa,  atouea, 
wood,  cutting  and  digging  instruments,  “ all  these  are  themselves  /yvoro, 
and,  if  worshipjKid,  will  yield  adequate  return,”  vx  20i5-9.  Compare  tba 
illuBtrations  of  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  ante,  Lect.  III.,  p.  Ik?*. 

‘  BtUiad.-Ar.  Up.,  iv.  4,  23.  Cp.  Thibaut,  xxxiv.  p.  12*. 

*  Updsana,  iv  1,  1-12,  xxxviiL  p.  331  ff, 

*  iv.  1,  2  ;  xxxviii.  p.  337. 

*  Katha  Up.,  L  2,  23  ;  Maud.  Up.,  iiL  2,  3 :  SBE,  xv.  pp,  11,  40. 
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possess  an  experience  which  others  do  not  realise,  ^ankara 
makes  no  claim  on  his  own  behalf.  He  is  not  a  missionary  with 
a  commission  from  on  high ;  he  is  the  exponent  of  a  mode  of 
philosophic  thought  as  the  preparation  for  a  mystic  vision. 
His  appeal  is  to  a  past  Revelation,  not  to  a  living  community 
of  believers,  still  less  to  a  special  knowledge  vouchsafed  to 
himself.  But  he  is  not  unaware  that  the  embodied  soul  cannot, 
after  all,  achieve  its  own  liberation.  That  light  of  knowledge 
by  which  it  apprehends  the  Brahman  is  not  self-enkindled.  It 
has  a  transcendent  character  as  the  Lord  condescends  to  shine 
upon  it.  It  is  through  his  “grace”  {jyrasdda)  that  higher 
powers  and  clearer  insight  dispel  the  last  remains  of  ignorance, 
and  by  the  revelation  of  community  of  nature  bondage  is 
broken  and  release  is  won.^ 

The  Ved4ntic  theory  of  perception  assumed  an  actual  contact 
between  the  percipient  and  the  object  of  his  sight.  When  the 
eye  was  fixed  upon  a  jar,  a  stone,  a  tree,  the  “  internal  organ,” 
a  complex  founded  on  physical  processes  resting  on  sensation 
and  resulting  in  thought,  was  supposed  to  go  out  towards  it,  to 
illuminate  it  by  its  own  light,  assume  its  shape,  and  so  cognise 
it.*  It  thus  identified  itself  with  the  object,  and  this  identifi¬ 
cation  might  spread  over  the  whole  surrounding  scene.  The 
knowledge  of  Brahman  was,  of  course,  different  in  kind.  It  was 
not  inferential ;  it  had  the  character  of  direct  perception  ;  but  it 
was  embarrassed  by  no  space  relations ;  and  it  produced  the 
lofty  conviction  of  identity.  “  He  who  knows  Brahman  becomes 
Brahman,”  said  the  ancient  text.*  So  “  I  am  Brahman  ” 
became  the  august  claim  of  the  delivered  soul,  and  brahman 
was  “  the  ever  pure,  intelligent,  and  free.”  There  was  the  secret 
of  peace,  the  end  of  conflict,  the  victory  over  the  world.  Many 
were  its  privileges  and  powers.  Emancipation  from  the  Samsara 
lifted  the  soul  above  the  sway  of  the  Law  of  the  Deed,  and 
conferred  upon  it  a  mysterious  “lordship.”  The  body  and  its 

*  iii.  2,  6  j  xxxviii,  139,  cp.  p.  44.  Similarly,  ii.  3,  41,  the  Lord’s 
anugraha,  “favour,”  is  the  agency  of  deliverance  by  the  gift  of  saving 
knowledge,  xxxviii.  p.  69,  cp.  xxxiv.  p.  218.  On  “grace”  in  the  OiM,  cp. 
Lect.  V,,  p.  263  *. 

*  Jacob,  Marmal  of  Hindu  Pantheism  (1881),  p.  99. 

*  MwuL  Up.,  iii.  2,  9  :  SBE,  xv.  p.  41. 
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needs,  of  course,  (^ntinued  till  death.  But  in  the  complete 
occupation  of  consciousness  by  the  direct  vision  of  the  Most 
High  all  ordinary  obligations  ceased.  In  the  higher  stages 
of  advance<l  meditation  ritual  practice  had  been  gradually 
discarded,  and  on  the  entry  into  the  freedom  of  union 
with  Brahman  all  moral  distinctions  were  transcended.  Such 
teaching  was  already  exposed  to  vulgar  misrepresentation. 
“Obligations,”  says  ^'ankara,  “are  imjmsed  with  reference  to 
things  to  be  avoided  or  desired.  How,  then,  should  he  wIm> 
sees  nothing  to  be  wished  or  avoided  beyond  the  Universal  Self, 
stand  under  any  obligation  ?  Nor  does  it  result  from  the 
absence  of  obligation  that  he  who  has  arrived  at  perfect 
knowledge  can  act  as  he  likes,  for  in  all  cases  it  is  only  the 
wrong  imagination  (as  to  the  Self’s  conti..“ction  with  a  body) 
that  impels  to  action,  and  that  imagination  is  absent  in  'die  case 
of  him  who  has  reached  perfect  knowledge.”^  In  th^  eternal 
state  of  freedom  front  the  succession  of  existencesi,  merit  and 
demerit  with  their  consequences  disappeared ;  threefold  time, 
past,  present,  future,  vanished ;  it  »»»  the  glory  (aJami'Jra)  of 
the  Vedanta  that  as  soon  os  Brahotaji  wa.s  comprehended  all 
obligation  ceased  and  duties  ended.* 

The  consciousness  of  union  with  Brahman,  once  realised,  could 
never  be  lost.  But  it  might,  apparently,  hav**  different  degrees 
of  intensity  or  completeness.  The  bodily  life  might  still 
continue,  in  virtue  of  a  previous  aggregate  of  works,  just  as  a 
potter’s  wheel  went  on  revolving,  when  the  jar  had  been 
completed,  till  its  energy  was  spent.  Whatever  was  the 
explanation,  the  fact  was  beyond  dispute.  The  appeal  to 
experience  was  irrefutable.  Who  could  contest  another’s  claim 
to  possess  the  sacred  knowledge  “  vouched  for  by  his  heart’s 
conviction.^”®  For  a  season,  then,  the  liberated  soul  was  still 
exposed  to  human  ills,  but  without  the  risk  of  conceiving  itself 

*  ii.  3,  48  ;  xixviii.  p.  67.  Later  Ve.]Anli»t  writers  have  Bonielinies,  it 
would  seem,  ex]irefj*ed  ttieiuHelvea  le>8  cautiou»ly.  Mr  K.  M.  Bauerjea,  iu 
his  well-known  iHalvgiut  on  the  Hindu  J'hilotojjhy  (1861),  aa'ierUt  that 
“Veilantic  authors  have  boldly  asserUjd  that  they  are  subject  to  no  law, 
no  rule,  and  tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue  or  vice,  injunction  or 
prohibition,”  p.  381.  Such  language  can  be  reconciled  with  l^ahkan’a 
principles,  but  may  easily  be  perverted  to  other  meaninga. 

*  i.  1,  4  :  xxxiv.  p.  36.  *  iv.  1,  16  ;  xxxvuL  p.  368. 
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hurt.*  Death  released  it  from  the  body ;  what,  then,  happened 
to  it  P  The  ancient  teachers  had  sketched  out  different  paths 
for  souls  of  various  merit,  by  moon  and  sun,  among  the  Fathers, 
the  Devas,  and,  loftiest  of  all,  an  ascension  into  the  world  of 
Brahman  himself,  whence  there  was  no  return.®  These  schemes, 
embodied  in  Revelation,  demanded  accommodation  to  the  newer 
thought,  and  the  distinction  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
Brahman  supplied  the  means  of  adjustment.  For  those  who 
had  only  learned  to  know  Brahman  under  the  veil  of  qualities 
{saguiut\  the  way  lay  upwards  through  the  deva-worlds  to  his 
lofty  realm.  It  was  a  partial  or  progressive  release.®  There 
they  were  united  to  the  Lord  in  such  a  way  that  they  possessed 
mysterious  powers  of  satisfying  every  wish.  The  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  by  which  the  universe  was  created  and  upheld 
they  did  not  share.  With  “  world-business”  {jagad-xyapdra) 
they  were  not  concerned.  But  Scripture  told  how  their  mere 
desire  would  produce  for  them  food  and  drink,  perfumes  and 
song,  kindred  and  friends.*  Philosophy  could  only  interpret 
such  promises  in  the  light  of  general  absence  of  all  pain 
or  symbolic  glorification ;  and,  dexterously  noting  that  the 
“mind”  was  the  instrument  of  realising  them,  ^’ankara  argued 
that  neither  body  nor  senses  would  be  needed  in  “  release.” 
Yet  among  these  powers  was  that  of  remaining  disembodied  or 
creating  new  bodies — even  several  simultaneously — at  will,  and 
then  the  objects  of  such  wishes  might  have  real  existence,  as  in 
the  waking  state.^  With  resolute  persistency  in  exploring 
every  alternative,  it  is  even  discussed  whether  such  plural  bodies 
were  soulless  like  wooden  figures,  or  were  animated  like  men’s ;  ® 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Sutra  it  is  decided  that  just  as  one 

*  This  condition  came  to  be  known  aa  “liberation  during  life,”  jivan- 
mukti.  Deuseen  thinks  it  an  expreBsion  of  later  origin,  as  he  did  not  find 
it  in  (^ankara.  But  Desai  states  that  he  employed  the  tcTinjlvan-muktatva. 
Cp.  Deuasen,  System  of  the  Veddnta,  p.  425;  Desai,  Veddnta  of  (fahkara, 

part  i.  p.  58. 

*  Cp.  ante,  pp.  164,  176.  For  a  description  of  Brahma’e  heaven,  cp. 
Lect.  in.,  p.  170. 

*  Krama-mukti,  “  step-release.” 

*  iv.  4,  8,  quoting  Ckhdndog.  Up.,  viii.  2  ;  xxiviii.  p.  411. 

*  iv.  4,  11-16  ;  xxxviii.  p.  412  f. 

*  They  might  be  only  of  atomic  size,  iv.  4,  17. 
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flame  might  light  several  others,  so  one  soal  endued  with 
knowledge  might  multiply  itself  by  its  lordly  power  {aipMiya), 
The  believer  was  enjoined  to  remember  that  this  was  an 
“altogether  different  condition.”  There  was  some  reason  for 
the  comment  of  Purushottama  Mi^ra :  “  In  this  system,  which 
maintains  that  everything  transcends  explanation,  unreason* 
ableness  is  no  objection.”  ‘  It  may  be  sunnised,  however, 
that  these  curious  speculations  had  more  than  a  mere  textual 
basis.  'Phey  were  designed  to  meet  the  cose  of  teachers  to 
whom  some  function  or  mission  (adhikdra)  wais  entrusted  for 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  such  os  the  promulgation  of  the 
Vedas.^  Those  who  had  been  eminent  in  knowledge  wctc 
empowered,  even  when  it  was  complete,  to  preserve  the  sense 
of  individuality  without  laying  up  fresh  “  fruit,”  and  when 
their  service  was  fulfilled  would  enter  into  absolute  deliver¬ 
ance.  It  sounds  like  a  distant  echo  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine 
of  the  Bodhisat.^ 

Released  from  all  the  conditions  of  the  bodily  life  by  death, 
those  who  had  won  the  “  perfect  vision  ”  were  indivisibly  united 
with  the  Supreme  Brahman.  “  Pure  water  poured  into  pure 
water,”  said  the  poet,  “  remains  the  same " ;  *  such  waa  the 
union  of  the  Self  of  the  thinker  who  knows  with  the  Infinite 
Intelligence,  ever  pure  and  free.  Filled  with  tlie  wondrous 
consciousness  of  the  Eternal,  the  soul  ceased  to  cling  to  its 
former  individuality.  In  the  immensity  of  Being  and  the 
boundlessness  of  Joy  its  “name  and  form”  vanished,  for  ita 
true  nature  had  put  off  its  trappings,  and  stowl  revealed  aa  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Most  High.  Had  it  been  only  a 
modification  of  the  true  Self  by  some  change  or  transformation 
such  as  produced  the  universe,  the  great  Dissolution  would 
have  refunded  it  into  the  elements  of  Nature  whence  it  sprang. 
Then,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  liable  to  lose  its  being.  But 
it  was  the  Supreme  Self — so  Ka^akritsna  taught — which  con¬ 
descended  to  become  the  individual  soul,  and  submit  to  the 
dar!  ness  of  Ignorance  till  it  discovered  its  true  character. 

*  Quoted  by  Qoreli,  Rational  lUfulation,  p.  260. 

*  iii.  3,  32  ;  ixiviii.  p.  236. 

*  Cp.  IjCi  t  II.,  p.  65. 

*  Katha  Up.,  iL  4,  16  :  SBE,  xr,  pi.  17. 
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This  is  the  interpretation  which  ^ankara  adopts.  At  death  it 
re-entered  the  highest  Light;  all  perception  of  difference  W6W 
at  an  end ;  and,  so  far  from  being  annihilated,  the  soul  realised 
itself  in  freedom,  in  purity,  and  bliss  for  evermore.^ 

*  i,  4,  22 ;  xxxviii.  p.  279.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  (uccheda)  is 
here  expressly  repudiated. — The  language  of  ^ahkara  finds  interesting 
analogies  in  contemporary  mysticism  in  the  West.  In  the  vn-itings  of 
John  the  Scot,  commonly  known  as  Erigena,  the  Neoplatonic  theology  is 
boldly  combined  with  Christian  doctrine.  There  is,  of  course,  no  parallel 
to  the  Indian  scheme  of  the  unbeginniiig  Samsdra,  nor  has  Erigena  any 
equivalent  for  Mdyd.  He  lays  out  but  one  cycle  instead  of  an  endless 
aeries  ;  and  in  treating  it  he  must  accommodate  his  teaching  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Church.  But  his  metaphysic  is  neither  scriptural  nor  ecclesiastical, 
though  it  is  piously  adapted  to  the  Trinitarian  creed.  The  world  of  sense 
is  interpreted  pantheistically  ;  creation  exists  only  in  God,  and  all  the 
kinds  or  classes  of  visible  things,  and  the  invisible  ideas  according  to  which 
they  are  produced,  are  so  many  “  theophanies.”  The  objects  of  our 
experience  have  no  independent  being.  God  alone  has  true  ou»ia,  all- 
containing  and  therefore  above  our  comprehension.  With  the  help  of 
the  preposition  iuper  he  is  raised  into  complete  transcendence  as  the 
Super-wise,  the  Super-good,  the  Super-true,  the  Superemntialii  (cp.  the 
Adhibhuta,  Lect.  V.,  ante,  p.  268).  As  he  thus  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
space  and  time  his  inaccessible  Light  surpasses  all  our  intelligence,  and 
he  can  be  known  only  by  negatives  (cp.  the  Upanisliad  formula,  neti  ndi, 
80  often  quoted  by  ^ahkara).  Above  all  predicates  his  essence  is  the 
absolute  nihilum.  The  Father  thus  corresponds  to  the  nirguna  Brahman ; 
the  Son  or  Word,  the  sphere  of  ideas  (the  “  undeveloped  ”  ndma-riipa),  finds 
a  counterpart  in  I^vara,  and  the  world-process  is  a  scheme  of  emanation 
and  reabsorption.  In  man  the  divine  Light  appears  in  the  darkness  of 
reason  just  as  the  sun  illumines  the  atmosphere,  and  man’s  apprehension  of 
God  is  in  reality  God’s  apprehension  of  him.self  by  the  Spirit.  Non  vos 
ettit  qui  intelligitU  me  ted  ego  ipse  in  vobi*  per  Spiritum  memi  me  ipsum 
iiUelligo  (Horn,  in  Joh.,  p.  291,  ed.  Migne,  cxiii. ;  Stockl,  Gesch.  der  Philos, 
dee  Mittelaltere,  1864,  i.  p,  42).  When  God  is  found,  he  has  been  hintself 
the  seeker.  Nam  si  invenitur,  non  ipse  qui  qumrit,  sed  ipse  qui  quaritur,  et  qui 
eet  lux  jnentium,  invenit  (De  Div.  Nat.,  ii.  23,  p.  572,  Stockl,  ibid.).  The 
whole  universe  slowly  moves  back  to  its  source,  and  in  the  great  restoration 
all  material  forms  will  return  to  their  hidden  causes  (the  generic  ideas). 
The  whole  human  nature  (saved  in  Christ)  will  be  reinstated  in  the  dignity 
of  the  divine  image  of  which  Paradise  was  the  symbol  (cp.  the  elevation  to 
the  world  of  Brahma  in  sayujyald,  satupaid,  sdtmatd)  j  while  for  some, 
apparently,  a  yet  higher  destiny  is  reserved.  Through  the  abundance  of 
divine  grace  the  elect  in  Christ  will  be  raised  above  all  the  laws  and  limits 
of  nature,  and  will  pass  superessentially  into  God  himself,  and  will  be  one 
ui  and  with  him,  Supereseentialiter  in  ipeum  Deum  traneituri  eunt,  unumque 
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The  philosophy  of  life  which  issued  from  this  teaching  was 
summed  up  in  some  brief  verses  traditionally  ascribed  to  ^ankara, 
and  still  to  be  heard  on  the  lips  of  educated  Hindus  in  the 
South,  sometimes  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  witli  a  smile.* 

“  Think  truly,  this  life  is  but  a  dream. 

VV'ith  mind  fixed  on  truth  one  becomes  free  from  attachment ; 

To  one  freed  from  attachment  there  is  no  delusion  ; 

Undeluded,  the  soul  springs  to  clear  light,  free  from  all  bondage. 
When  youth  goes,  who  is  moved  by  love  ? 

W^hen  wealth  goes,  who  then  follows? 

VV'hen  the  great  truth  that  the  soul  and  Brahman  are  One,  is 
known, 

What  then  is  this  passing  show  ? 

Day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  spring  and  winter,  come 
and  go ; 

Time  plays,  and  age  goes,  yet  desire  for  life  passeth  not. 

Take  no  pride  in  youth,  friends,  or  riches, 

They  all  pass  away  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Give  up  this  Maya-made  world,  gain  true  knowledge, 

And  enter  on  the  path  to  Brahman.” 

VII 

The  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  in  the  form  given  to  itbyi 
Qankara  did  not  present  Brahman  as  an  object  of  worship. 
It  was  elaborated  on  the  scriptural  language  of  the  UftanUhads, 
but  personal  devotion  had  long  been  concentrated  on  one 
or  other  of  the  two  great  deities,  ^’iva  or  V'ishnu.  Medieval 
piety,  therefore,  only  rarely  alluded  to  Brahman's  metaphysical 
elevation  in  its  temple-dedications,  though  the  creative  activity 
of  Brahma  as  he  emerges  from  the  lotus  springing  from  Vishnu’s 
navel  is  a  very  frequent  theme  of  praise  in  the  sanctuary. 
Occasionally,  however,  mythology  gives  place  to  philosophy. 
Under  Nandivarman,  one  of  the  Ballava  kings,  according  to  a 
plate  from  Pondicherry,*  tin;  praises  of  the  Deity  began : 
“  Victorious  is  the  Most  High  Brahman,  the  cause  of  the  pro- 

tn  ipso  et  cum  ipso  futuri  (ibid.,  v.  39,  j).  1020;  Stockl,  p.  112).  Thi*  is 
the  blessed  life,  pax  eterna  in  coniempUiiiont  veritatu  qnae  jfroprie  diciiur 
deificalio  (ibid.,  v.  36,  p.  979;  Sti>ckl,  p.  113).  Elsewhere  this  process  is 
called  adunalio,  “  at-oue-iueiit.” 

*  R.  W.  Frazer,  A  Literary  History  of  India  (1898),  p.  327  L 

*  A  French  colony,  soutli  of  ilivlrai*.  The  plate  is  dated  shout  tbs  eighUx 
century.  South  Indian  hiscrr.,  II.  iiL  (1895X  P-  3^3* 
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duction,  stability,  and  destruction  of  the  three  worlds,  the 
True,  without  end  and  without  beginning,  who  consists  of 
Knowledge  alone,  who  is  One,  the  Abode  of  Immortality.”  A 
stone  from  Tewar  (six  miles  from  Jabbalpur,  in  the  Central 
Provinces),  under  date  1177,  exhorts  the  reader  to  “adore  him 
who  is  Knowledge  and  Bliss,  the  Most  High  Brahman,  waited 
upon  by  Brahma  and  the  other  gods,  the  Great  God,  the  God 
of  gods,  the  Parent  of  the  world.”  ^  Elsewhere  Brahman 
without  qualities  (nirgwm),  all-pervading  and  eternal,  is 
identified  with  ^)iva.*  As  early  as  653-4  Brahman  Svayambhu 
(“  self-existent  ”)  is  employed  by  ^iva,  according  to  a  stone  from 
West  Malwa  (Central  India)  in  effecting  the  continuance, 
destruction,  and  production  of  all  things,  and  is  thus  brought 
to  pitritva,  the  Fatherhood  of  the  world.^  ^^iva  may  employ 
Brahman  to  create,  but  he  is  himself  also  Creator;^  he  is  the 
Maker  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  “  compassionate 
to  his  worshippers,  the  destroyer  of  all  sorrows.”®  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  medieval  devotion,  he  is  assimilated  with  the  sun.® 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  temple  of  Gane9a  (^iva’s  son),  at 
Mavalivara,’  ^iva  is  exalted  as  “  the  Cause  of  production,  exist¬ 
ence,  and  destruction.  Himself  without  cause;  both  without 
maya  and  chitra-mayd  (possessed  of  manifold  illusion),  without 
qualities  and  endowed  with  qualities,  self-existent  and  the  Most 
High  Lord.”*  Thus  from  time  to  time  does  philosophy  appeal 
to  the  public  eye,  or  at  least  to  the  Sanskrit  reader.  So  the 
court-poet  ^rlpala  sings  to  ^'iva  in  honour  of  the  Chalukyan 

•  Epigraphia  Indica,  ii.  p.  19.  So  Kielhorn,  but  guru  might  also  mean 
“  Teacher.” 

•  Ibid.,  ii.  300,  Benares,  1042  ;  xi.  140,  Allahabad,  1047  ;  Indian  ArUiq., 
xvii.  228,  Rewah  (Central  India),  1176. 

•  Fleet,  The  Oupta  Imcrr.,  in  Corp.  Inecrr.  Indicarum,  iii.  (1888),  p.  165. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  290.  From  a  copper  plate  of  the  seventh  century  belonging 
to  a  temple  of  Para^urama  (cp.  below,  Lect.  VIII.),  in  the  Kaugra  district, 
Punjab. 

•  Cp.  Epigr.  Ind.,  xii.  265,  Bombay,  1020;  ix.  10,  Rujputana,  1042; 
iv.  65,  Central  India,  1167.  Cp.  W.  Jahn,  the  Saura  Furdiia,  1908, 
Strasburg  (alx)Ut  1200X  p.  v.  ^iva  is  the  sun  and  inner  guide,  i.  11. 

’  Or  “  the  Seven  Pagodas,"  a^ut  thirty  miles  wjuth  of  .Madras. 

•  a.D.  650-700,  Epigr.  Ind.,  x.  p.  8.  Cp.  South  Indian  Intcrr.,  i.  p.  6, 
•eventh  century. 
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Itinj?  Kum^pala :  “  I  will  praise  that  will-power  of  the  Lecd 
of  the  worlds  on  whom  the  silent  seekers  after  salvation  meditate 
as  on  the  Jdrai/a-Brahinan,  which,  playing  with  new  mundane 
eggs — producing  and  destroying  them  at  their  times,— ever 
amuses  itself  according  to  its  desire.”  ^ 

The  Monism  of  ^’ankara,  with  its  admission  of  the  Relative 
Reality  of  the  Samss.ra  and  its  recognition  of  an  Almighty  and 
All-wise  Creator,  was  not,  however,  the  only  form  of  Theistic 
philosophy  associated  with  the  worship  of  ^'iva  After  many 
years  of  residence  in  Southern  India,  the  late  Dr  G,  U.  Pope 
recorded  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  system  known  as  “  the 
(^alva-S'uidhdnta  is  the  most  elaborate,  influential,  and 
doubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  religions  of  Inditf.*'* 
Popular  (^’aivisni,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  in  South  India 
or  North,  has  its  ritual,  puerilities  and  idolatries,  and  (until 
the  last  century)  its  cruelties  in  the  shaf>e  of  occasional  human 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  drejid  goddess  Durga,  one  of  the  mytho¬ 
logical  consorts  of  the  Deity.  But  even  popular  ^'aivism  rests 
upon  a  Theism  which  expresses  itself  in  philosophical  form, 
while  claiming  a  scriptural  foundation.  “  What  are  the  attributes 
of  ^'iva.-*”  asks  the  Catechist.*  “He  is  eternal,”  runs  the 
answer ;  “  without  outw^d  form  ;  without  passions ;  without 
external  marks  of  existence;  whose  fulness  fills  all  worlds; 
without  any  divine  superior ;  unchangeable  both  in  thought 
and  word;  without  carnal  desire;  wfilhout  enmity;  and  the 
life  of  all  living  beings.  He  is,  moreover,  immeasurably  great, 
and  spotlessly  pure.”  The  Unity  of  the  Goiihead  is  then  based 
upon  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  to  produce  it.  And  tliat  he  may  accomplish  the  three 
divine  functions  of  creation,  pres<.*rvation,  and  final  destruction, 
he  exists  in  tlie  tliree  forms  of  Brahman,  Vishnu,  and  Rudra. 
But  how  was  it  possible  for  the  Supreme  Being,  himself 
immaterial,  to  create  this  material  wc*rld  ?  “  In  order  that  we 

might  be  able  to  serve  and  praise  him,”  runs  the  reply,  “  he  con- 

'  Epigr.  Ind.,  i.  p.  301,  from  Gujarat,  1151. 

*  7’truwffiiyum  (1900),  p.  Ixxiv.  t^t^ftfAJnfaiK^establUhed  end,”  Um  ooo* 
elusion  of  an  arguuiont,  a  aystoiu  of  truth. 

*  A  Catechism  of  Ihs  (^aii'a  Religion,  tr.  from  the  Tamil,  by  Bev.  T.  Foolkee 
(Madras,  1863X  P-  1-  The  dale  of  ihe  original  U  not  specified. 
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oentrated  all  his  divine  grace  in  the  supreme  ^akti,^  who  con¬ 
stitutes  his  left  side.”  The  transcendent  God,  immutable 
and  eternal,  could  only  project  himself  into  the  universe,  and 
exercise  the  activity  of  production,  through  the  manifestation 
of  some  potentiality,  ^ankara  had  identified  the  mdyd-^akti 
with  the  prakriti  of  the  Lord,  the  inner  stuff'  of  the  pheno- 
meD6d  world.*  Mythologically  this  was  interpreted  as  a  female 
element  in  the  divine  nature,  and  was  presented  as  ^iva’s  consort 
under  the  names  of  MahadevI,  Durga,  Kali,  or  Ura^  In  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  it  supplied  the  agency  by  which  God  was 
viewed  as  Immanent  in  the  universe  and  the  Saviour  of  souls. 
Two  types  of  this  philosophy  come  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  have  recently  been  brought  into  historic  light :  one 
from  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  the  other  from  the  peoples  of 
Dravidian  stock  in  South  India  speaking  the  Kanarese  and 
Tamil  languages.®  In  spite  of  marked  differences  alike  from 
each  other  and  from  ^’ankara’s  Vedanta,  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  closely  related,  though  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  in 
detail  the  links  of  their  connection. 

The  ^aiva  religion  and  philosophy  of  Kashmir  rest  upon 
three  groups  of  documents  whose  existence  was  first  made  known 
by  the  late  Prof.  Biihler  in  his  “  Report  on  the  Search  for 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts "  in  the  famous  valley.*  More  than  a 
generation  elapsed  before  their  study  was  seriously  attempted ; 
the  Research  Department  of  the  State  has  recently  begun  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  Texts  and  Studies,  and  with  the  help 
of  Mr  J.  G.  Chatterji  the  main  facts  may  be  summarised  as 
follows.®  The  first  division  bears  the  name  of  Agama-(^dstra.^ 
Many  of  the  works  which  it  contains  are  of  much  older  date 
than  the  special  Kashmir  type  of  monistic  doctrine,  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  dualism  nearer  to  that  of  the  ^vet^vatara  Upanisliad. 

‘  Cp.  ant«,  Lect.  V.,  p.  278.  *  Cp.  ante,  p.  328. 

*  On  the  Dravidian  languages  and  their  area,  cp.  Dr  Sten  Konow  in  the 
Linguuixc  Survey  of  India  (ed.  Grierson,  1900),  iv.  p.  277  f. 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay  (1677),  extra  number.  Cp. 
Bhandarkar,  Vaifiiavitm,  (^aivism,  etc.,  p.  129. 

*  Kathmir  Shaivaitm  (1914),  Srinagar. 

*  Agama  signifies  literally  “coining- to”  or  “arrival,”  and  so  that  which 
arrives  authoritatively  from  previous  generations,  a  body  of  teaching  with 
a  religioiu  guarantee. 
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For  their  literary  origin  no  clues  are  at  hand.  Bui  the  collection 
contains  certain  ^iva  Sutras,  ascribed  to  the  God  himself  as 
their  author,  and  made  known  by  revelation  to  a  holy  sage' 
Vasugupta,  who  lived  about  a.d.  800  near  Srinagar,  the  capital 
of  Kashmir.  He  was  a  contemporary — older  or  younger— of 
(j'ankara.  Did  he  receive  any  impulse  of  thought  from  the 
teacher  who  is  said  to  have  travelled  from  the  far-distant 
South?  Among  Vasugupta’s  disciples  was  Kallata,  the  reputed 
author  of  certain  verses  based  on  the  ^'iva  Sutr.i8,  which  with 
Kallata's  own  exposition  form  practically  the  sole  remains  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Spamla  (^'astra.  Another  disciple, 
Somananda,  and  his  own  pupil  Utpala,  are  credited  with  the 
composition  of  the  principal  work  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
third  division,  the  Pratyabhijhd  (Rostra.  Here  are  the  docu¬ 
mentary  sources  of  the  philosophy  of  Kashmir  ^aivism,  which 
thus  irose  in  the  ninth  ceutuiy’  a.d.  In  the  native  literature 
it  is  known  as  the  “Triple  Instruction'"  (Trika  (^dsmia),  for  it 
deals  with  three  main  themes :  f,-'iva,  his  energy  (fokii),  and  the 
Soul  (anu) ;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  with  Pad,  the  “  Lord," 
Pdi^a,  the  “bond”  (the  snares  or  fetters  of  tlie  world),  and 
Pa(,-u,  “cattle”  (i.e.  the  herd  of  souls).*  What,  then,  are  the 
relations  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  world  ? 

The  general  sclurme  presented  by  tl»e  eummentatoni  to  coimoct 
the  visible  scene  with  the  ultimate  Reality,  the  Supreme  ^'iva, 
has  an  emanatioiial  character.*  Dwelling  in  the  Infinite  Intel¬ 
ligence  is  the  Supreme  Word  {Para  Vdk),  the  mysterious  source 
of  all  the  types  and  relations  of  the  world  that  is  to  be.  When 
the  hour  for  manifestation  arrives,  this  wondrous  Word  put* 
forth  a  mighty  Vision.  It  embraces  the  whole  universe,  in  it* 
most  elementary  condition,  undistributed  into  group  or  classes, 
yet  withal  comprising  the  germinal  forms  of  future  existent^. 
The  Vision-Word^  then  gradually  discriminates  between  them, 

'  These  three  terms  will  be  met  Again  in  Southern  Caivism.  Cp.  an 
inscription  from  the  Kangra  district,  Punjab  (probable  date,  B04X  to 
Payupati,  who  cuts  the  of  his  worbliipj^ni ;  £pi</r.  Jnd.,  i.  p.  108. 

’  Cp.  Chatterji,  quoting  Jayaratba’a  commentary  on  the  Tantralok*. 
Biihler,  Export,  ascribe^  the  Tautraloka  to  Abhmava-Gupta  (a.i>.  1000^ 
places  Jayaratha  about  1200,  p.  61  f. 

*  Pofyanli  V dk,  literally  “  seeing." 
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and  after  passing  through  an  intermediate  stage  becomes  the 
Spoken  Word,  flowing  forth  from  the  fivefold  energy  of  the 
Deity.^  ^iva  himself  is  the  All-transcending,  sublimely  beyond 
all  limits  of  sptace  and  time  and  form,  eternal,  infinite.  But  he 
is  also  the  underlying  reality  of  the  actual  world,  immanent  in 
the  scene  of  our  experience,  and  this  immanence  is  expressed 
by  the  term  It  is  a  creative  energy,  operating  in  a 

boundless  variety  of  modes,  among  which  five  are  reckoned  as 
primary :  his  absolute  intelligence ;  his  pure  bliss  in  freedom, 
self-dependence,  peace ;  his  will,  endowed  with  irresistible  energy 
to  accomplish  his  resolves;  his  knowledge,  whereby  his  intelli¬ 
gence  in  prior  elevation  above  all  relations  is  applied  to  the 
order  of  the  universe ;  his  action,  enabling  him  to  assume  every 
form,  to  enter  every  shape,  and  manifest  himself  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  all  creation.  Such,  in  the  briefest  terms,  is  the 
ontological  scheme  of  Advaya,  “  non-duality,”  or  Bheddbheda, 
“diversity  in  non-diversity”  (i.e.  unity).  Confronted  with  the 
usual  difficidty  of  explaining  how  the  Infinite  and  Eternal, 
needing  nothing,  in  unchanging  bliss,  undertook  the  process, 
itself  eternal,  of  producing,  maintaining,  and  destroying  the 
endless  succession  of  universes,  the  Kashmir  theologians  sug¬ 
gested  a  kind  of  drama  within  the  Godhead.  The  ^'akti  in 
union  with  it  was  permitted  to  take  on  “the  form  of  the 
practice  of  negation.”^  Under  this  influence  the  ideal  universe 
disappeared  from  view,  and  the  Supreme  allowed  himself  to  feel 
a  want.  He  shone  as  a  pure  light  of  Intelligence,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  it  to  illuminate.  A  movement  towards  an 
object  was  consequently  set  up.  Out  tf  this  kind  of  rhythmic 
action  the  cosmogonic  process  was  conducted  through  the 
twenty-five  tattvcu  of  the  Sankhyan  evolutionary  scheme  (eleven 
others  being  added)  till  the  world  of  our  experience  was  reached, 
so  completely  p>ervaded  by  the  divine  energy  that  even  the 
clods  upon  the  ground  possess  some  share,  however  faint,  in  the 
infinite  consciousness. 

In  the  Paramdrtha-Sdra  or  “  Essence  of  Supreme  Tmth,”  a 

‘  (Jhatterji,  Kashmir  Shaivaitm,  p.  4.  The  scheme,  like  its  Buddhist 
parallels,  haa  a  Gnostic  air, 

*  For  iU  mythological  application,  op.  anlt,  p.  S70. 

*  Chattcrji,  op.  eit.,  p.  62,  nuKsda-vydpdra-rUpa. 
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poem  in  105  verses  composed  by  Abhinava-Gupta,  a  Kaahmir 
saint  who  flourished  about  a.d.  1000/  the  universe  U  concretely 
presented  in  four  spheres  (literally  “eggs").  The  first  and 
highest,  that  of  God  (I^vara),  potentially  contains  the  three 
lower.  The  second,  ruled  by  Rudra,  is  the  world  of  Mayi.  It 
is  no  mere  illusion ;  mythologically  it  is  a  goddess  (drvi) ; 
practically  it  belongs  to  the  material  world,  and  it  consists  of 
three  Malas^  “dirts"  or  stains.  There  is  the  defilement  of 
being  an  anu  (an  atom),  an  individual  soul  claiming  separate 
existence  through  unconsciousness  of  its  real  nature.  There  is 
a  group  of  Maya’s  “cloaks"  or  “coats  of  mail,"  which  enclose 
the  soul  in  various  forms  of  limitation,  such  as  time,  necessity, 
passion,  ignorance.*  Last  is  the  defilement  of  Karma,  which 
determines  the  form  of  the  material  body  in  accordance  with 
prior  merit  or  demerit.  The  third  sphere  is  controlled  by 
Vishnu,  and  includes  the  whole  scene  of  Nature  (Prakriti) 
wrought  out  of  the  Thr^  Strands,  involving  souls  in  all  the 
delusive  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Fourth  is  the  Earth- 
sphere,  over  which  Brahman  presides,  where  knowledge  and 
power  are  fettered  by  the  bonds  of  flesh,  though  Yogins  nray 
extend  them  to  more  distant  objc*cts.  Our  souls  are  at  first 
in  the  grip  of  falsehood.  They  do  not  know  their  true  being. 
Existence  is  the  “sport"  of  the  Supreme,  for  the  real  dweller 
within  the  body  is  no  otlier  than  ^’iva,  who  is  said  of  his  own 
free  will  to  enter  the  stage  of  ueuse-perception  like  an  actor, 
that  he  may  realise  the  joys  and  sorrows  created  by  himself  to 
be  his  objects. 

The  influence  of  the  Monistic  Vedanta  is  seen  in  the  familiar 
analogies  of  the  limpid  crystal  which  assumes  various  hues  to 
match  the  colours  of  different  environments,  or  the  images  of 
the  moon  in  broken  reflections  on  the  wavelets  of  the  lake,  or 
the  coil  of  rope  which  a  chance  observer  mistakes  for  a  snake. 
These  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  thorough-going  idealist 
interpreters,  So  is  the  figure  of  the  Self  when  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  like  the  s[>ace  enclosed  by  a  jar 
out  of  the  universid  ether.  In  this  state  the  Self  belongs  to 

‘  The  text  and  translation  wens  published  by  Dr  L.  D.  Barnett  in  the 
p.  707  tr. 

•  C’p.  Cliatturji,  up.  stt.,  p.  7ft  If. 
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the  herd  (pa^\  in  the  bonds  (pa^a)  of  the  Three  Defilements, 
which  are  the  ^aivan  equivalents  of  Original  Sin.  The  aim  of 
religion  is  to  secure  Release ;  and  its  method  is  to  disperse  the 
imagination  of  duality.  Destroy  the  sense  of  ownership  which 
prompts  the  phrase  “  my  body  ^ ;  cease  to  identify  corporeal 
states  with  the  soul  as  though  it  could  be  hungry  or  lean ; 
abandon  the  notion  of  personal  merit  gained  by  good  works — 
this  is  the  way  to  conquer  the  clinging  to  individuality,  the 
craving  for  satisfaction,  the  claim  to  happiness.  The  Yogin’s 
discipline  is  naturally  laid  out  along  familiar  lines.  But  two 
elements  receive  unusual  emphasis,  the  need  of  a  Guru  or 
teacher,  and  the  action  of  ^iva’s  revealing  Grace.  As  it  was 

his  “sport”  to  conceal  his  own  nature  and  enter  the  realm  of 

finite  intelligence,  so  it  is  the  wonder  of  his  free  will  to  liberate 
the  prisoners  of  sense-experience.  Among  his  mysterious 
energies  is  his  Grace- Power  (Jnugraha-(^akti),  by  which  he 
imparts  the  knowledge  of  reality.  To  the  struggling  soul  he 

comes  with  revealing  splendour.  In  his  presence  the  false 

identifications  with  the  body,. the  breath,  the  finite  intelligence, 
fall  away.  The  poor  fettered  soul  {pa(^u)  breaks  its  bonds  (jjd^a), 
realises  its  true  nature,  and  becomes  one  with  the  Lord  (pati). 
When  the  illusion  of  differentiation  is  dispelled,  the  passions, 
wrath,  lust,  avarice,  conceit,  and  all  their  crew,  vanish  for  ever. 
The  external  duties  of  religion,  ritual  and  oblations,  cease ;  all 
food  is  clean,  all  dress  indifferent.  The  utmost  extravagances 
of  piety  or  cnme  produce  neither  merit  nor  guilt  for  one  who 
knows  the  Supreme  Reality.^  The  alternatives  are,  of  course, 
intentionally  grotesque.  But  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
withdrawal  of  all  caste-restrictions  on  the  attainment  of  the 
blessed  life.  The  ascent  on  the  Good  Way  is  open  to  all, 
however  lowly.  It  may  not  always  be  achieved  in  a  single  life. 
The  work  of  Grace  might  operate  only  by  degrees,  and  the  path 
to  final  deliverance  might  have  its  pauses  of  progress.'^  But 
perseverance  would  carry  the  aspirant  to  the  goal.  He  would 
reach  the  realm  of  the  Deathless,  from  which  there  is  no  return. 

‘  The  offering  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  great  Horse-Sacrifice,  or 
the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Brahmans,  involves  no  fruit 
when  such  acts  are  performed  without  personal  conceni ;  ver.  70,  p.  738. 

*  The  method  of  krama-mukti,  cp.  ante,  p,  340*. 
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“  Made  of  he  would  become  “  consubstaiitial  with  * 

he  would  attain  to  ^'ivahood,  and  in  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Truth  the  limitations  of  the  Self  would  pass  awaj. 
Such  was  the  freedom  conferred  by  Divine  Grace. 

VIII 

Meanwhile  the  most  remarkable  product  of  ^^iva  religion 
presents  itself  among  the  Tamils  of  South  India.  By  what 
means  and  at  what  date  the  Brahman  culture  was  carried  among 
the  Dravidian  peoples  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  determine.* 
Legend  has  its  own  version,  and  the  Tamil  chroniclers  boldly 
assigned  an  enormous  antiquity  to  the  famous  Academies  which 
were  supposed  to  have  developed  the  art  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion  after  the  Brahman  Agastya  had  provided  the  language 
with  an  alphabet  and  grammar.*  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
clear  historical  data,  in  spite  of  very  active  poetical  production, 
until  about  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  The  early  forms  of 
the  cults  of  ^viva  and  V'^ishnu  beside  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains 
are  shrouded  in  obscurity.*  But  it  is  recognised  by  the  best 
Tamil  scholarship  that  “  as  late  as  the  third  or  fourth  century 
A.D.  there  was  no  (^ivaisin  or  Vishnuism  as  understood  now.”* 
Yet  in  the  sixth  century  ^’aivism  is  firmly  established  in 

*  (^iva-maya,  ver.  97,  p.  746. 

*  Mr  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hittory  of  India  (1901X  propose*  600  B.0.  M  a 
mean  date.  Cp.  tlie  Leciuret  on  th«  Anient  Hittory  of  India,  by  Prof.  D. 
R.  Bhaudarkar  (Calcutta,  1919),  p-  13  ff. 

*  A  learned  lawyer  and  judge,  editor  also  of  important  Tamil  texta, 
recently  assigned  a  jieriod  of  ten  thousand  years  (10,150-150  B.o.)  to  the 
three  traditional  Academies.  Mr  M.  S.  Aiyangar,  M.A,  in  hi*  interesting 
volume  of  Tamil  Sludirt  (Madras,  19i4),  conceived  the  fir*t  and  second  “to 
have  exisUd  occasionally  some  time  between  500  nc.  and  A.D.  200,”  p.  244. 
The  really  distinctive  work  seems  to  have  lieen  done  at  Madura,  tha 
capital  of  the  Pandyan  kings,  by  the  so-called  Third  Academy. 

*  In  an  important  article  on  the  Dravidiana  of  S.  India,  ERE,  v.  p.  22, 
Mr  R.  W.  Frazer  suggests  that  as  (^iva  in  Tamil  means  “  red,”  an  original 
Dravidian  deity  of  that  name  may  have  lufca  amalgamated  with  the  Rudra- 
Civa  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  Rudra  having  often  the  same  meaning.  Cp.  anto, 
Lect.  V.,  p.  226*,  and  Linguistic  Hurvry,  Iv.  p.  279.  Cp.  Pope,  I'inivdgagata, 
p.  Ixiv,*  on  a  probable  S.  Indian  demonic  element  in  the  ^'aiva  cult. 

*  Tamil  Sludiu,i>.  251. 
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Dravidian  countries  with  its  characteristic  piety. ^  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  from  Mysore  (600-650)  celebrates  him  as  tlie  Eternal 
Sthanu  (the  “  Steadfast  ”)  “  whose  one  body  is  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  all  the  gods,  and  whose  grace  (praxada)  con¬ 
stantly  guards  the  three  worlds  from  the  fear  of  evil.”  ^  Plates 
from  the  NiLsik  district  (Bombay)  in  the  year  595  commemorate 
the  military  success,  the  learning,  the  charities,  the  ai(l.s  to  the 
afflicted,  the  blind,  and  the  poor,  of  King  (^'ankaragana,  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  ^iva  under  the  name  of  Pat^upati,  “  the  Lord  of 
Souls.” ^  A  little  later  the  Gurjaras  of  Broach  (Bombay),  who 
were  originally  sun-worshippers,  all  became  (^'aivas.*  When 
Yuan  Chwang  in  640  made  his  way  down  the  eastern  coast  to 
the  Pallava  kingdom,  and  stayed  at  its  capital  Kafichipura,^  he 
found  ten  thousand  Buddhists  in  the  country,  with  a  hundred 
monasteries  and  eighty  Deva  temples,  of  which  the  majority 
were  Jain.  The  ^’aivas,  therefore,  were  not  yet  powerful.  But 
the  Tamil  poets  of  ^'aivism  were  already  at  work.  The  struggle 
with  the  dominant  Jains  was  severe,  and  the  religion  which  was 
established  in  conflict  generated  a  new  energy  of  emotion. 
Bands  of  Brahman  theologians  came  down  from  Upper  India.® 
The  air  was  full  of  debates  and  disputations.  In  the  seventh 
century  Tiru-Nanasambandhar  converted  the  Pandyan  king 
from  Jainism,  and  later  tradition  affirmed  that  with  the  fierce 
wrath  of  an  Elijah  he  celebrated  his  victory  in  controversy  by 
the  massacre  of  eight  thousand  Jains.  Like  his  earlier  contem¬ 
porary  Appar,  he  was  a  copious  hymn-writer,  384  compositions 

t 

*  See  the  poems  of  Appar  (or  St  Vagina),  673,  below  j  Venkayya  iu 
Efigr.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  277.  Mr  J.  M.  Nallaawami  Pillai  claims  Narklrar,  chief 
of  the  Academy  poets,  as  the  earliest  exponent  of  the  Qaiva-Siddhanta,  but 
he  does  not  venture  to  fix  his  date.  Siddh.  Dip.,  xii.  10  (April  1912),  p.  407. 

*  Ejrigr.  Ind.,  viii.  p.  33. 

*  This  title  already  appears  in  the  Oupta  inscriptions  about  a.d.  360  at 
Allahabad,  Corpus  Inscrr.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  1.  Dr  Fleet  translates  it  simply 

'  “  Lord  of  Animals,”  following  the  mythological  description  of  the  Ganges 
flowing  through  his  braided  hair.  On  its  religious  meaning  in  Kashmir 
^aivism,  cp.  p.  347. 

*  Epigr.  Ind.,  xii.  p.  201. 

*  Commonly  identified  with  Coiyeveram,  but  see  Watters,  On  Yuan 
Chwang,  ii.  p.  226  f. 

*  Tamil  Studies,  p.  217. 
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being  ascribed  to  him.  So  powerful  was  the  impreai  of  hi*  work 
and  character,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  ^iva  temple  in  the 
Tamil  country  where  his  image  is  not  daily  worshipped,"* 
From  this  time  an  impassioned  stream  of  sacred  verse  flow*  on 
for  centuries.  The  power  of  ^aivisra — and  of  Vaishnavism  by 
its  side— continually  grows.  Hundreds  of  temples  rise  through 
South  India  to  the  two  great  Gods.*  Each  can  boast  it*  line 
of  saints,  its  poets,  its  te<ichers.  The  first  collection  of  (^-aiva 
hymns,  the  Devaram,  is  made  about  1025,  and  others  follow.* 
By  the  year  1100  sixty-three  ^’aiva  saints  are  commemorated 
in  the  Periya  Purdna.*  Here  is  no  systematic  theology,  but  a 
record  of  vivid  personal  experience.  Its  fundamental  motive  is 
most  briefly  expressed  by  one  of  the  later  poets,  Tiru-Mular,  in 
a  single  verse  : 

“  The  ignorant  say  that  Love  and  God  are  different ; 

None  know  that  Love  and  God  are  Ujc  same. 

When  they  know  that  Love  and  God  are  the  same. 

They  rest  in  God's  Love." 

And  the  further  lesson  ran : 

“  They  have  no  love  for  God  who  have  rvo  love  for  all  mankind.**  * 

The  ^aiva  hymns  are  one  long  series  of  vsuiation*  on  these 
themes.  Mingled  sometimes  with  strange  mythological  allu* 
sions  and  unexpected  metaphors,  they  tell  of  raptures  and 
ecstasies,  of  fears  and  falls.  Ttere  are  periods  of  gloom  when 

*  P.  Sundaram  Pillai,  Some  Miluton*$  tn  th*  Hitt,  of  Tamil  Lit.  (1895), 
p.  9.  Annual  feasts  are  held  in  his  iiame,  with  dramatic  representations 
of  events  in  his  life.  As  an  illuBtration  of  the  chronological  difficulties 
attending  literary  iuveetigation,  it  may  be  mentionv^  tliat  while  one  English 
scholar  (Taylor)  placed  him  about  1320  ac.,  another  (Buthop  Caldwell) 
assigned  him  to  a.d.  1292  I  Cp.  S.  Purnalingam  Pillai,  Primer  of  Tamil 
Literature  (1904),  p.  83. 

*  On  the  ^iva  temples  at  Pattadakal  (Bijapur  district  of  Bombay)  and 
EUora  (Hyderalmd),  see  Havell,  AticierU  and  Mediaeval  ArckiUdure  in  India 
(1915),  pp.  177  ff.,  193  ff. 

*  Tamil  Studies,  p.  220  ;  Fraier,  ERE,  v.  p.  23.  The  Vaiahnavites  about 
the  same  time  gathered  a  “Book  of  Four  Thousand  Psalma.’*  See  I/ect 
VII.,  p.  383. 

*  South  Indian  Inscrr.,  II.  in  p.  162. 

*  Siddhiar,  xiL  2,  quoted  in  SiddhdsUa  Dipikd,  xiiL  5  (Nov.  191SX  ' 
p.  239. 
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the  heavens  are  shrouded  and  the  face  of  God  is  hid.  There 
are  splendours  of  light  when  the  world  is  transfigured  in  the 
radiance  of  love.  At  the  outset  of  the  great  chorus  the  first 
voices  are  calm  and  gentle ;  and  even  Appar,  who  tells  how  he 
had  been  bound  by  heretics  to  a  granite  pillar  and  flung  into 
the  sea,  and  was  saved  by  repeating  the  sacred  name,*  can  muse 
tranquilly  on  the  “fellowship  of  the  Spirit”  in  contrast  with 
conventional  practice  or  even  ethical  endeavour. 

“  The  grace  of  God  is  as  pacifying  as  the  soft  music  of  the  lute, 

Or  the  tender  moon  in  the  evening  sky. 

.  All  learning  and  wisdom  are  for  doing  reverence  to  God. 

God  should  be  worshipped  out  of  pure  love  as  the  Great  Bene¬ 
factor, 

Who  gave  us  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  speech,  and  action, 
For  escape  from  destructive  desires. 

Such  desires  are  hard  to  conquer  without  the  grace  of  God. 

God  rescues  from  the  onsets  of  sensuous  desires  those  whose 
hearts  melt  for  him  ; 

He  reveals  himself  to  those  who  love  him  above  all  things. 

When  the  [chum  of  the]  heart  is  moved  hard  by  [the  staff  of] 
love, 

Rolled  on  the  cord  of  pure  intelligence. 

They  who  would  be  free  from  sin  and  corruption. 

Should  think  of  God  deeply  and  continuously  with  joy. 

Then  he  will  be  at  one  with  them  and  grant  them  his  grace. 

Freedom  from  sin  and  corruption  is  to  those  only  who  see  him  in 
all  things. 

And  not  to  those  who  see  him  only  in  particular  places. 

Nor  to  those  who  merely  chant  the  Vedas  or  hear  the  ^astras 
expounded. 

It  is  to  those  only  who  crave  for  at-one-ment 
With  the  omnipresent  and  all-powerful  Lord, 

And  not  to  those  who  bathe  at  dawn. 

Nor  to  those  who  have  at  all  times  striven  to  be  just. 

Nor  to  those  who  make  daily  offerings  to  the  Devas. 

It  is  to  those  only  who  know  the  Lord  to  be  boundless  in  love 
and  light. 

And  not  to  those  who  roam  in  search  of  holy  shrines. 

Nor  to  those  who  practise  severe  austerities,  or  abstain  from 
meat. 


*  SiddhAnta  Dipikd,  xiii,  2  (Aug.  1012),  p.  61.  The  five  sacred  letters  of 
“Nama  ^ivaya,”  or  “Praise  to  ^’iva,"  were  believed  to  possess  a  certain 
■acred  or  my»tical  power. 
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No  gain  of  spiritual  freedom  is  there  to  those  who  dispUj  the 
robes 

And  other  insignia  of  Yogins  and  Sannyasins,  or  who  mortify 
the  flesh. 

That  gain  is  only  for  those  who  glorify  him  as  the  Being 
Who  vibrates  throughout  the  universe  and  in  every  soaL”  * 

Very  different  are  the  confessions  of  Manikka  Va^agar  •  in 
the  ninth  century,  whose  fifty-one  hymns  depict  the  progress 
of  a  soul  out  of  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  passion  into 
the  liberty  of  light  and  love.®  Their  devotional  idiom  may 
often  sound  strange  to  Western  ears ;  their  mythological 
allusions  will  sometimes  repel  readers  accustomed  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  imaginative  outlook.  But  their  sincerity  is  indisputable. 
The  poet’s  theme  is  the  wonder  of  divine  Grace  shown  forth 
in  his  own  life,  and  he  tells  without  resene  the  manel  of 
his  first  conversion,  his  joy  and  exaltation,  his  subsequent 
waywardness,  his  despondencies,  his  falls,  his  shame,  and  his 
final  recovery  and  triumph.  Dr  Pope  compares  the  influence 
of  these  verses  in  shaping  the  religious  life  of  the  Tamils 
of  South  India  to  that  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Christian  Church. 
They  are  daily  sung  throughout  the  country  with  tears  of 
rapture.* 

'I'lw!  story  of  the  pwt's  life  is  cnveloja'd  in  legend.  Iktni  in 
a  Brahman  family  on  the  river  V'aigai  near  to  Madura,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  was  early  called  to  the 
royal  service.  A  student  of  the  Vedas,  he  sought  wisdom  from 
many  masters,  but  was  satisfied  with  none,®  The  world  had 
woven  its  bonds  around  him.  Court  favour,  wealth,  dignity, 
the  charms  of  women — all  were  at  his  command,  he  w  as  “  caught 
in  the  circling  sea  of  joyous  life.”®  The  ancient  Scriptures 
failed  to  hold  him ;  “  busied  in  eaidh,  I  acted  many  a  lie” ;  he 

‘  Siililhiiiita  Dipikt],  xi.  1  (July  1910),  p.  15,  tr.  P.  Runuuuthan.  I  have 
Ukeu  the  liberty  to  jiriiit  the  siircessive  seutcuces  eo  as  to  show  a  certain 
rhythm  of  thought  wIkto  verse  is  unattainable. 

*  Saiiskr.  Miinikya  Vuchaka,  “he  whose  utterances  are  rubies." 

*  See  27i«  ItruKi^agam,  or  “  Sacred  Utterances,”  tr.  O,  U.  Pope  (Oxford, 
1900). 

*  Pp.  xxxii-xxxiv. 

®  iv.  U.  42-61,  p.  33. 

*  xli.  1,  p.  309. 
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gave  uo  thought  to  birth  and  death,  sunk  in  the  flood  of  lust 
and  the  illusion  of  “  I  ”  and  mine.”  Suddenly,  as  he  was  on 
a  mission  for  the  king,^  he  was  arrested  in  mid-career  by  a 
power  that  he  could  not  resist,  “  He  laid  his  hand  on  me.”  The 
experience  could  only  be  described  by  saying  that  “the  One 
most  precious  Inflnite  to  earth  came  down  ” ;  but  wliat  he  saw 
could  not  be  told. 

“  My  inmost  self  in  strong  desire  dissolved,  I  yearned  ; 

Love's  river  overflowed  its  banks ; 

My  senses  all  in  him  were  centred  ;  ‘  Lord,’  I  cried. 

With  stammering  speech  and  quivering  frame 
I  clasped  adoring  hands  ;  my  heart  expanding  like  a  flower.”  ® 

All  sorts  of  emotions  struggled  within  him,  loathing  for  past 
sin,  amazement  at  the  divine  condescension,  a  bounding  sense  of 
assurance  and  freedom  : 

“  I  know  thee,  I,  lowest  of  men  that  live, 

I  know,  and  see  myself  a  very  cur. 

Yet,  Lord,  I’ll  say  I  am  thy  loving  one  ! 

Though  such  I  was,  thou  took’st  me  for  thine  own. 

The  wonder  this  !  Say,  is  there  aught  like  this  ? 

He  made  me  servant  of  his  loving  saints  ; 

Dispelled  my  fear;  ambrosia  pouring  forth,  he  came, 

And  while  my  soul  dissolved  in  love  made  me  his  own. 
Henceforth  I’m  no  one’s  vassal ;  none  I  fear. 

We’ve  reached  the  goal  !  ”  ® 

But  his  triumph  was  premature.  He  will  hide  nothing,  he  will 
confess  all : 

“  Faithless  I  strayed,  I  left 

Thy  saints,  a  reprobate  was  I.  How  did  I  watch  the  one 
beloved. 

The  quiverings  of  the  lip,  the  folds  of  circling  robe,  the  timid 
bashful  look. 

To  read  love’s  symptoms  there.”  * 

It  is  a  familiar  story,  but  rarely  told  with  such  truthfulness. 
Out  of  his  falls  he  is  once  more  lifted  into  “mystic  union.” 
With  a  tender  familiarity  he  explains  it,  “  There  was  in  thee 

*  Tliis  may  be  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  romantic  legend,  p.  xx  ff. 

>  iv.  11.  80-84,  p.  36. 

»  V.  23,  20,  80  (condensed),  p.  63  ff.  Op.  xxxi.  1,  p.  204. 

*  ▼.  67. 
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desire  for  me,  in  me  for  thee."  He  was,  then,  worth  eoinethiBg 
even  to  God.  It  suggests  a  still  profounder  thought : 

"  The  tongue  itself  that  cries  to  thee — all  other  powers 
Of  my  whole  being  tliat  cry  out — all  are  Thyself. 

Thou  art  my  way  of  strength  !  the  trembling  thrill  that  runs 
Through  me  is  Thee  !  Thyself  the  whole  of  ill  and  weah”  * 

So  through  the  storms  of  emotion  he  makes  his  way  to  peace, 
to  a  security  so  profound  that  be  can  truthfully  exclaim — 

“Though  hell’s  abyss 

I  enter,  I  unmurmuring  go,  if  grace  divine  appoint  my  lot.*** 

From  the  tranquillity  of  the  sage’s  path,  as  he  withdraw# 
from  the  world  and  wanders  from  shrine  to  shrine  (tradition 
tells  of  his  encounters  with  Buddhists  from  Ceylon),  he  look# 
back  over  his  life  in  the  world  : 

“  Glory  I  ask  not,  nor  desire  I  wealth ;  not  earth  or  heaven  I 
crave ; 

I  seek  no  birth  nor  death  ;  those  that  desire  not  Qiva  nevermore 
I  touch  ;  I’ve  reached  the  foot  of  sacred  Perun-turrai’a  king. 

And  crown’d  myself;  I  go  not  forth  ;  1  know  no  going  hence 
again.”  ® 

In  a  quieter  mood  Tiru  Mular  summed  up  a  leas  varied 
experience : — 

“  I  learnt  the  object  of  my  union  with  the  body, 

I  learnt  of  my  union  with  the  God  of  gods. 

He  entered  my  heart  without  leaving  me, 

I  learnt  the  knowledge  that  knows  no  sin. 

Seek  ye  the  true  sup|K>rt,  hold  to  the  Supreme, 

Y’our  desires  will  be  satisfied  when  his  Grace  is  gained ; 

With  humility  of  heart  the  learned  w  ill  secure 
The  bliss  enjoyed  by  the  bright  immortals.*'* 

Among  the  strange  legends  of  the  saints  in  the  Periyn  Purann 
is  the  story  of  Karaikal  Ammaiyar,  a  merchant's  wife,  whoae 

*  xxxiii.  6,  p.  275.  *  v.  2,  p.  45. 

*  xxxiv.  7,  p.  280.  Cp.  xxii.  2,  3,  7,  p.  218 ;  and  for  general  retroepect, 
lip.  351.  Perun-turrai  is  “great  harbour,”  now  called  Avudaiyar  Kdyil 
(p.  xx).  It  was  ou  his  way  thither  that  the  saint’s  convenion  took  place, 
and  he  is  still  worshipped  there. 

*  From  the  SiddLhtUi  xi.  7  (Jan.  101 1 ),  p.  280.  His  Tirumamtrm  ia 

translated  by  J.  M.  Nailaswami  Pillai  in  vuL  vii 
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beauty  so  distressed  her  that  she  prayed  for  the  form  of  a 
demoness  who  could  stand  by  God  for  ever  in  prayer.  Amid  a 
shower  of  divine  flowers  and  applauding  music  from  the  skies 
she  shed  her  flesh,  and  after  wandering  through  the  world  in 
her  bones  approached  the  dwelling  of  ^iva  upon  Mount  Kailua. 
There,  as  she  humbly  drew  nigh  to  the  God  upon  her  head,  it 
was  vouchsafed  to  her  to  behold  him.  She  loved  to  sing  after¬ 
wards  of  the  “God  of  gods  with  throat  of  shining  blue,”‘  to 
tell  of  his  braided  hair  and  necklace  of  skulls.  These  were  the 
accepted  conventions  of  mythology.  As  she  entered  the 
Presence,  the  Lord  called  out  to  her  “  Mother,”  and  she  fell 
prostrate  at  his  feet  murmuring  “  Father.”  That  one  good 
word  was  uttered  by  the  Lord,  says  the  poet  St  Sekkilar,  “  so 
that  the  whole  world  may  be  saved  ” ;  for  the  mother’s  love  that 
would  free  from  all  harm  and  redeem  from  all  sin  is  indeed 
divine.  And  KaraikM  sang  : 

“  If  one  desires  the  path  that  leads  to  God 
And  wishes  to  deserve  his  grace,  and  asks 
Where  he  dwells  sure — Even  in  the  heart  of  those 
Like  my  poor  self,  it  easy  is  to  find.”  ^ 

Here  are  significant  forms  of  religious  experience.  What 
could  philosophy  make  of  them  ? 

IX 

The  (^aiva  Siddhdnta^  the  “  Accomplished  End,”  the  fixed  or 
established  truth,  is  but  one  among  several  branches  of  Tamil 
^aivism,  and  itself  includes  as  many  as  sixteen  different  schools.® 

•  This  dark-blue  colour  was  the  result  of  his  self-sacrificing  act  in 
•wallowing  the  poison  which  issued  from  the  churning  of  the  ocean  of  milk 
to  produce  the  drink  of  immortality,  cp.  Mhh.,  i.  18,  43  f.,  ante,  p.  147. 

•  SiddMnta  Dipikd,  xiii.  4  (Oct.  1912),  p.  162  If. 

•  Cp.  Schomerus,  Der  ^aiva  Siddhdnta  (1912),  Leipzig,  p.  3.  Besides  this 
'  comprehensive  exposition,  the  subject  may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  modern 

Tamil  scholarship  in  the  pages  of  the  SiddMnta  Dipikd  (extinct  some  years 
ago),  and  in  the  essays  of  Mr  J.  M.  Nallaswiimi,  Studies  in  (Jaiva  Siddhdnta 
(1911),  Madras.  Among  the  principal  documents’ available  for  English 
readers  are  the  following  :  Nilakantha’s  Commentary  on  the  Sutras  of  Bada- 
ruyana  in  the  early  vols.  of  Siddh.  Dip.;  the  (^iva-Jiidna-Botha  of  Meykanda 
(1223),  tr.Hoisington,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Soc.,  iv.(1864); 
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It  rests  upon  a  twofold  Scriptural  authority,  the  Vedas  and  the 
Agamas,  “both  of  them  true,  both  being  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,”^  but  not  of  equal  value.  The  Vedas  are  the  more 
general,  a  common  basis  provided  bv  ^'iva  for  all  religions;  the 
Agamas  are  the  more  special,  suitable  for  advanced  believers 
and  maturer  experience.  Revelation  is  thus  recognised  as  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  Agamas  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  ten  of 
which  are  reckoned  as  “  Root- Agamas,’'  and  as  such  are  “  God- 
taught”;  the  rest,  though  divine  in  origin,  are  only  “man- 
realised.”  *  Composed  in  Sanskrit,  they  were  already  regsurded  as 
products  of  grey  antiquity  by  the  author  of  the  Suta  Samhita 
(in  the  Skanda  Puriina  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  a.d.).* 
Thev  supplied  the  material  for  Tiru  Mular’s  treatise  Tiru- 
mantiniy^  and  their  main  teachings  were  afterwanls  expounded 
on  the  basis  of  twelve  Sanskrit  veisses  in  the  (^ii'a-Jnana- Botha 
(“Enlightenment  in  ^'iva- Knowledge ”)  by  lileykanda  Deva 
(“the  Divine  Seer  of  the  Truth”)  in  1223.*  This  brief  work 
was  the  foundation  of  ^aiva  scholasticism,  and  acquired  a 
canonical  character  as  a  revelation  from  above,  Paranjoti-Muni 
having  been  sent  down  from  heaven  to  instruct  Meykanda  on 

and  Nallaswrimi  (1895) ;  the  Tiru  Arul  Paijan  (“  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace 
by  Uinajjati,  tr.  Pope  in  his  Tiruixi^agam,  and  the  (^ivu-Prahlfa  (“  Light  of 
^iva”X  tr.  Hoisington,  JAOS,  iv.  (1854),  and  assigned  by  him  to  the  iteven- 
t^nth  century,  but  now  attributed  to  UmafKiti,  1313.  Fora  summary  of  five 
leading  forms  of  present-day  ^aivism,  cp.  an  Addre.ss  by  Mr  K.  P.  Puttanna 
Chettiyar  (Senior  Counsellor  to  H.H.  the  Maharuja  of  Myaore),  SiJJK 
Dip.,  xi.  6  (Dec.  1910),  p.  256.  On  the  aigniticance  of  ^aivic  religion 
in  Nepal,  Kashmir,  and  Mysore,  “to  this  day  the  head  centrea  of 
Agamic  lore,’’  cp.  V.  V.  Ramaua,  tbiil.,  j).  246.  For  the  a|>ecial  aignificauco 
of  Vira-(^aiviam,  ibid.,  j).  269,  and  xi.  7  (Jan.  1911X  p-  316.  “The  entira 
religion  ie  a  vindication  of  the  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
its  necessary  concomitant,  universal  love.”  Cp.  Bhandarkar,  VuifiMvitw^, 
etc.,  p.  131. 

‘  Tiru  Mular,  in  Siddh.  Dip.,  xin  5  (Nov.  1911),  p.  205. 

*  V.  V.  Ramana  in  Siddh.  Dip.,  xL  5  (Nov.  1901),  p.  210.  In  x.  12(Jun« 
1910),  p.  476,  the  same  writer  places  them  before  the  first  Buddhiat  Council, 
480  nc.;  cp.  x.  4  (Oct  1909X  p.  119. 

*  Schomerus,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

‘  The  Tamil  equivalent  of  (^'ri- Mantra,  “the  Bacred  Word"  (Frazer). 
Tamil  writers  place  Tim  Mular  in  the  first  century  a.D.;  Western  acholan 
bring  him  down  much  later. 

^  A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Thomas  Aquiuaa,  1226  or  1227. 
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the  bank  of  the  Lower  Pennftr  in  the  South  Arcot  district-* 
The  work  waa  designed  to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as 
inquiring  disciples  might  be  expected  to  ask,  such  as — “  Is  the 
world  eternal,  or  hew!  it  a  beginning  ?  Is  it  self-existent  or 
produced?  If  produced,  was  the  cause  Time,  or  Karma,  or 
intelligent  ?  If  intelligent,  what  was  Nature  ?  ” — and  so  on 
through  a  series  of  cosmological  and  ontological  puzzles,  many 
of  them  of  venerable  descent.*  'Phe  earlier  ^^aivism  had  its  own 
solutions  of  such  problems,  supplied  by  Nllakantha  in  the  first 
extant  commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  ^’ankara  had  not 
yet  given  its  definite  form  to  the  Advaita  doctrine,  but  its 
advocates  were  already  in  the  field  with  their  passages  from 
Revelation.  Nllakantha  peuries  objections  by  citing  others 
which  proved  the  superiority  of  Brahman  (^iva)  alike  to  the 
universe  and  to  the  soul.  He  would  admit  neither  an  absolute 
identity  nor  an  absolute  distinction,  and  he  called  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  ^akti  to  assist  him  in  explaining  their  relation.* 
To  this  ^ankara  does  not  refer,  though  he  criticises  the  doctrine 
of  the  ^aivas,  who  regarded  the  Lord  as  only  the  operative 
and  not  also  the  material  cause  of  the  world.*  The  later 
scholastics  marshalled  a  row  of  arguments  against  the  monistic 
Ved&nta,  which  they  regarded  as  their  most  dangerous  foe. 
St  Arulnandi  wound  up  a  long  series  with  the  plea  that  “  if 

‘  Schomeriu,  op.  «<.,  p.  24.  For  the  view  of  Dr  Baruett,  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  was  due  to  the  infiltration  of  Kashmir  ^aivism  by  a  southward 
movement  through  the  Kanarese  country  into  the  Tamil  lands  about  the 
twelfth  century,  see  his  note  in  Lt  Mus^on  (1909),  p.  271,  and  Siddh.  Dip.^ 
xi.  3  (Sept.  1910),  p.  103.  On  Kanarese  Vlra-^aivism  in  the  twelfth  century, 
cp.  E.  P.  Rice,  A  History  of  Kanarese  Literature  (1915),  cliap.  iv.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Tamil  ^aivisin  had  a  long  religious  and  literary 
development  before  the  appearance  of  the  schools  of  Kashmir,  and  much 
common  terminology  may  be  traced  for  centuries  before  Meykanda  wrote, 
^ankara  argued  against  ^aivism,  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
in  South  India  j  and  his  visit  to  Kashmir  (if  tradition  may  be  trusted) 

,  apparently  coincides  with  the  first  beginnings  of  the  northern  scholastic 
philosophy.  Cp.  ante,  p.  309. 

*  Cp.  the  opening  of  the  ^vetdfvat.  Up.,  ante,  p.  228. 

•  Cp.  the  long  passage  quoted  by  Nallaswami  Pillai  in  Studies  in  (^awa 
Biddhdnta,  p.  260  if.  This  doctrine  was  known  technically  as  bheddbheda, 
“distinction-nondistinction.” 

♦  i.  2,  37  :  SBE,  xxxiv.  p.  435. 
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you  say  that  all  knowledge  is  Illusion,  what  you  call  Brahraaa 
is  Illusion;  and  if  Brahman  is  Illusion,  the  assumption  of 
intelligence  falls  to  the  ground,”  * 

Like  oilier  philosophies  of  religion,  the  ^iva>SiddhlUita 
sought  to  determine  the  relations  of  three  orders  of  beings, 
God,  the  world,  and  the  soul.  In  agreement  with  the  Vedanta 
of  (^’ankara,  it  viewed  the  Samsiira  as  without  beginning,  but 
instead  of  attributing  tx)  it  only  a  relative  reality,  it  declared 
tliat  matter  and  souls  were,  like  God,  eternal.  But  the  world 
as  we  know  it  passes  through  a  series  of  plrnse*.  It  is  for  ever 
undergoing  a  process  of  evolution,  of  maintenance,  and  disso¬ 
lution.  Its  form  continually  changes  but  its  substance  remains 
the  same.  Its  material  cause  is  Maya,  the  primeval  stuff 
whence  the  univci'se  is  organised,  like  the  clay  convertetl  into 
the  shapely  jar.  And  it  requires  an  eflicient  cause;  it  cannot 
have  produced  itself  spontaneously.  How  should  the  undiffer¬ 
entiated  mass  in  silence  and  darkness  set  about  to  change  ?  ITie 
elements  have  no  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  the  agenU  of  tl»e 
great  development.  Time,  Karma,  Atoms,  all  are  without  mind. 
Time  is  in  reality  changeless  in  its  nature,  except  (says  Mey- 
kanda  shrewdly)  to  the  observer  who  views  it  as  past,  present, 
or  future;^  but  it  is  no  energy,  it  can  produce  no  effects.  It 
supplies  a  condition  for  God’s  action,  it  is  impotent  to  take  its 
place.  The  eflicient  cause  must  be  eternal,  like  Maya  itself;  it 
must  be  intelligent,  for  the  universe  is  an  ordered  whole.  True, 
God’s  immutability  preserves  the  divine  nature  in  cublime 
independence  of  vicissitude.  “All  things  are  to  him  one 
eternal  consentaneous  whole.”  He  operates  through  bis  (^kti 
as  the  instrumental  cause,  as  the  potter  uses  his  wheel  aud 
moulding-stick. 

The  cosmologic  argument  is  reinforced  from  the  mural  side 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  action  of  Karma.  This 
also  is  eteritEil,  but  its  sphere  was  in  matter,  and  was  lodged  in 
the  soul’s  bodily  environment.  It  could  not  itself  originate  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  it  could  oidy  register  their 

*  See  Schomerua’  translation  from  the  (^ii'a  Jiklria~Si(Wii\fdr,  p.  87.  A 
leading  modern  ^aiva  is  said  to  have  dedared  that  he  would  rather  eee 
India  Christian  than  Monist 

*  <^iva-Jndna-Hotha,  L  4,  in  JAOS,  iv.  p,  65. 
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issues.  None  but  an  omniscient  Mind  could  have  ordained  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  none  but  omnipotent  Power  could 
have  so  arranged  the  world  that  the  proper  “  fruit  ”  should  be 
attached  to  every  act,  and  souls  should  everywhere  and  always 
get  the  rightful  deserts  of  their  virtue  or  their  guilt.  Once 
more  the  aid  of  the  ^’akti  (which  has  various  modes  of  activity) 
is  invoked.  The  “  sport  ”  theory  of  the  production  of  the  world 
is  vigorously  repudiated.^  There  is  a  purpose  in  its  endless 
successions.  Metaphysically  the  Absolute  has  no  emotions;  it 
is  unaffected,  that  is  to  say,  by  pleasure  and  pain ;  it  derives  no 
profit  from  its  operations.^  But  with  such  an  abstraction 
religion  is  not  content.  Through  its  “  Grace -form  ”  it  is  for 
ever  engaged  in  the  rescue  of  souls  from  the  boiuluge  of  matter 
and  the  three  “Stains'”  {malas)  which  defile  their  purity.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  unceasing  rhythm  of  origin,  existence, 
and  destruction ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  experiences 
of  the  soul  which  bring  the  transcendent  God  into  relation  with 
man  as  an  object  of  intellectual  recognition  and  adoring  love. 
Over  against  the  Monist  “  Universal  Subject,”  the  ^'aiva  philo¬ 
sophers  placed  a  real  pair.  Divine  and  human.  “  If  there  is  no 
other  object  but  God,”  asks  a  modern  interpreter,  “how  could 
we  maintain  that  God  is  Good,  that  he  is  Love,  and  that  he 
is  Beneficent  ?  To  whom  does  he  do  good,  whom  does  he  love  ? 
Can  we  say  that  his  goodness  benefits  the  illusory  forms  for 
which  he  is  himself  responsible  ?”^ 

Whatever  Metaphysic  may  require  in  the  theory  of  God  as 
Being,  Religion  is  frankly  dualist.  Accepting  the  formula  Sat- 
Chit-Ananda,  the  Siddhanta  enumerates  eight  divine  attributes 
as  the  expression  of  these  three  characters — self-existence, 
essential  purity,  intuitive  wisdom,  infinite  intelligence,  essential 
freedom  from  all  bonds,  infinite  grace  or  love,  omnipotence, 
infinite  enjoyment  or  bliss.*  Such  a  Being  is  “neither  male, 
female,  nor  neuter,”  says  the  sage  ^fivavakkiyar,  “  neither  Brah- 

•  Schoinerufl,  p.  151,  quoting  Arulnandi’s  Siddhiydr.  Cp.  ante,  p.  331. 

*  Civa-Jihlna- Botha,  L  4,  in  JAUS,  iv.  p.  65. 

*  u.  Sabharatnam  in  Siddh.  Dip.,  xii.  9  (March  1912),  p.  396. 

♦  R.  R.  Qunaratnam  in  SicUlh.  Dip.,  xii.  7  (Jan.  1912),  p.  321.  Cp. 
Nallaawami  Pillai,  Sludiee,  p.  233,  where  “omnipotence”  is  accidentally 
omilted. 
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man,  nor  Vishnu,  nor  Rudra,  but  is  spirit**;  and  the  Swimi 
Tayumanavar  (eighteenth  century)  could  exclaim— 

“  All  space  is  thine,  O  thou  far  and  near,  immanent  thoa  art. 
And  thou  weirst  up  as  a  honied  fountain  of  bliss  in  my 
heart.” *  * 

This  dual  presence  in  the  world  and  in  the  soul  was  expressed 
by  the  doctrine  of  “distinction  without  distinction”  (iArdaAArda). 
'I'he  old  Upanishad  fonnula,  “One  without  a  second,”  must  be 
in  some  way  received  and  explained.  “God  is  not  different 
{abheda)  from  the  world,”  argued  Meykanda,  “  but  as  the  world 
is  not  spiritual,  and  God  is  a  spiritual  form,  he  is  different” 
(bhcda).  Similarly,  “  the  soul  is  not  God,  for  if  it  were  not 
distinct  it  would  have  no  power  of  motion  or  action.”*  All 
kinds  of  analogies  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  illustration. 
Just  as  sound  filled  all  the  notes  of  a  tune,  or  flavour  pervaded 
a  fruit,  so  did  God  by  his  ^'akti  pervade  the  world  so  intimately 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  two,  yet  this  divine  energy  is 
essentially  different  from  unconscious  matter.  The  Sanskrit 
letters  were  all  regarded  as  containing  the  short  vowel  A,  Ka 
could  not  be  resolved  into  k  +  a.  So,  pleads  Meykanda,  is  it 
with  the  soul.  Without  its  vowel  the  letter  would  be  mute ; 
without  God’s  Grace  the  soul  would  be  helpless.  As  body  and 
mind  together  form  a  unity,  so  God  is  the  soul  whose  body  is 
the  universe  of  nature  and  of  man.  He  is  not  ulentical  with 
either,  he  is  not  their  substance,  but  be  dwells  in  them  and  they 
in  him.  Advaita  is  not  onenes.s  but  inseparability.  To  realise 
this  union  in  diversity  is  the  high  calling  of  the  soul.  So 
Arulnandi  ^'ivachfirya  wrote  : — 

“  Say  ‘  I  am  not  the  world,  and  separate  from  it,’ 

Say  also,  ‘  I  am  not  tlie  unknowable  Supreme  One.’ 

Then  unite  with  him  indissolubly  by  loving  him  in  all  humility, 
and  practise  to  ham  (‘  I  am  he  ’), 

Then  he  will  appear  to  you  as  your  Self,  your  mala  will  all  cease, 
and  you  will  become  pure. 

So  it  is  the  old  Vedas  teach  us  to  practise  this  mantra,  Aham 
Brahmatini  (‘  I  am  Brahma’).”  * 


*  Suhih.  Dip.,  xii.  4  (Oct.  1911),  pp.  165,  161. 

*  t^iva-Judna- Botha,  ii.,  JAOS,  iv.  p.  57  t. 

’  Siddh.  Dip^  viii.  12  (March  11)08),  p.  45. 
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How  was  this  consummation  to  be  reached  ? 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul  was  elaborated  on  the  one  hand 
against  the  materialists  who  only  recognised  the  body  and  its 
organs,  and  on  the  other  against  the  Ved&ntist  identification  of 
it  with  Brahman.  The  materialist  was  asked  how  the  action  of 
the  five  organs  of  sense,  each  independent  and  ignorant  of  the 
others,  could  be  combined  in  acts  of  cognition  without  a 
knowing  subject.  Accepting  much  of  the  traditional  physio¬ 
logical  psychology,  Meykanda  presented  the  soul  in  the  midst 
of  the  senses,  the  manas  and  other  faculties  that  rose  above 
them,  as  a  king  attended  by  his  prime  minister  and  councillors.^ 
But  that  was  not  its  primeval  condition.  In  the  unbeginning 
eternity  it  was  plunged  in  a  strange  stupor  due  to  the  defile¬ 
ment  known  as  Anava.^  It  is  a  condition  of  ignorance  and 
darkness,  with  many  dangerous  powers,  for  it  leads  souls 
unwittingly  into  action.^  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  constituent  of 
their  being,  but  it  is  for  the  time  inseparably  connected  with 
them,  like  salt  in  the  sea  or  the  husk  enveloping  the  rice.  But 
it  does  not  exclude  the  action  of  God’s  grace,  which  is  present 
even  in  this  antecedent  and  unexplained  mystery  of  “original 
sin.”  The  story  of  creation  and  the  endless  succession  of 
universes  is  the  story  of  God’s  purpose  to  give  the  infinite 
number  of  uncreated  souls  the  opportunity  of  extrication  from 
this  unhappy  blindness.  The  process  involves  them  in  the 
influence  of  two  additional  “  defilements,”  muyd,  or  the  material 
world  and  its  attractions,  and  kanna,  the  power  which  registers 
the  moral  issue  of  every  activity  and  determines  the  character  of 
successive  births.*  This  is  indeed  independent  of  ^Mva.  Its 
operation  is  in  a  sense  conditioned  by  him,  for  it  works  through 
the  entry  of  the  soul  into  creation,  and  these  time-periods  are 

*  Meykanda,  iv.,  JAOS,  iv.  p.  71. 

*  From  anu  (atom),  applied  to  the  soul  as  conditioned  by  space ; 
SchomeruB,  p.  104.  Dr  Pope,  Tiruvd^agam,  p.  Ixxxvi,  defines  it  as  “  the 
state  or  character  of  the  atom,”  and  points  to  the  use  of  anu  by 
the  Jains. 

*  Umupati,  in  “The  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace,”  iii,  26,  personifies  it  as 
“My  Lady  Darkness”  with  an  infinity  of  lovera  Pope,  I'iruvii^agam, 

p.  Ixxxv. 

*  These  three  “  defilements  "  constitute  the  “  bonds  ”  of  the  soul,  according 
to  the  formula  rati,  ydga,  yagu.  C'p.  ante,  p.  347. 
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started  at  (^iva's  good  pleasure.  But  its  eternal  law  was  not 
willed  by  him.  It  is  an  august  coadjutor  beside  his  sovereignty^ 
whose  authority  even  ^'iva  himself  cannot  set  aside*  and  he 
provides  the  means  of  the  recompense  for  good  and  tlie  requital 
for  evil  which  Kanna  demands. 

But  as  the  soul  starts  on  its  long  pilgrimage,  the  Grace  of 
^’iva,  operating  in  many  modes,  is  its  unfailing  companion. 
Even  in  the  human  frame  God’s  agency  is  needed  to  give  power 
to  the  soul  in  union  with  the  jMrceptivc  organs,  as  the  sun'u 
light  is  needed  to  enable  the  observer  to  |rerceive  objects  in  a 
mirror,*  The  divine  beneficence  is  like  a  field  which  yields  its 
stores  to  those  who  cultivate  it ;  without  partiality,  uiiniovc^d  by 
desire  or  hatred,  he  carries  out  the  results  of  Karma,  “having 
no  will  or  power  to  do  otherwise."*  Like  flowers  which  shut  or 
open  while  the  sun  shines  unclouded,  God  remains  unchanged, 
while  his  ^’akti  assumes  different  forms  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  the  soul’s  discipline.  For  the  soul  is  no  puppet  in  the 
grip  of  fate.  The  effect  of  past  Karma  does  not  destroy  moral 
responsibility  for  the  future,  nor  does  the  action  of  Grace  over¬ 
ride  the  soul’s  own  choice.  Beside  the  sphere  of  external  act 
there  is  the  internal  sphere  of  feeling.  The  act  is  done,  and  its 
issue  for  good  or  ill  cannot  be  altered.  But  the  ft*eling  may 
remain,  and  goo<l  dispositions  may  carry  the  soul  forward, 
morally  and  religiously,  to  a  [X)int  at  which — though  at  first 
belonging  to  Karma — they  ultimately  transcend  it,*  So  the 
soul  is  prepared  to  make  the  right  choice  when  Grace  is  offered 
to  it.  As  the  light  arises  in  darkness  will  you  put  it  before  you 
or  behind  you  ?  There  are  those  who  say,  “  No  need  for  Grace 
to  effect  these  results,  the  soul  can  do  its  own  work."  *  Twice 

'  Meykanda,  iii.  1  ;  JAOS,  iv.  p.  67. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  6,  p.  60. 

*  Technically  the  bouI’b  progress  is  laid  out  in  three  stages  of  saccesaiva 
deliverance  from  the  three  Defilementa  Tlie  process  of  moral  advance  ia 
always  conceived  as  an  increasing  enlightenment  of  intelligence,  which 
brings  (^iva  ever  more  and  more  clearly  into  view.  On  the  classes  of 
occupants  in  the  several  conditions  as  one  after  another  of  the  Impurities  is 
discarded,  cp.  Adiyesha  Naidu,  in  HuLLk.  Dip.,  xiL  4  (Oct.  IWll),  p.  I4&, 
The  lowest  order  involved  in  all  three  malat  ranges  from  the  tiniest  insect 
up  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Rudra  in  “  the  most  exalted  Trinity." 

*  Umupati,  viii,  71  ;  iv.  33. 
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does  Utnapati  in  his  cento  of  verses  fling  himself  in  scorn  against 
such  self-confidence. 

"  May  I  not  say,  ‘  I  need  not  Grace  to  see  by,  I  will  see  myself’  ? 

Easy  the  way  of  vision,  but  twixt  eye  and  object  light  must  be. 

Without  the  light  of  Grace  ’twixt  soul  and  known,  soul  sees 

not.”! 

It  is  for  the  Guru  or  Teacher  to  let  in  the  light.  He  is  in 
reality  a  manifestation  of  ^Mva  himself,  even  when  he  comes  in 
human  form  to  souls  in  the  lowest  rank.'*  “  The  thinking  man,” 
says  a  modem  ^aiva  writer,  “  who  has  learned  to  worship  the 
ideal  he  lives  [jtc]  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  finds  it  clothed  in  the 
form  he  thinks,  and  meeting  and  greeting  him  in  person,  to  give 
him  the  helping  hand  that  he  so  much  needs  and  longs  after. 
'The  Guru  appeal's  now  and  here,  it  may  be  in  vision,  or  it  may 
be  in  name  and  form  and  flesh  as  the  thinker  has  been  longing 
after  to  see,  and  seconds  his  eftbrts,  describing  to  him  the  glory 
of  the  ideal  that  he  has  been  vaguely  thinking  after.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  hazily  building  only  with  Hope  and  Faith.  He 
has  yet  to  learn  that  Love  which  endures  to  the  end,  and 
transcends  time  and  space  and  the  limits  of  causation.  For 
this  purpose  the  Guru  describes  to  him  in  the  clear  light  of 
reason  the  glory  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  prepares  him 
therefor  by  testing  his  powers,  his  constancy,  and  his  moral 
stamina,  by  a  series  of  disciplinary  exercises.”®  This  is  a  form 
of  yoga  practice,  rising  above  the  common  duties  of  ritual 
and  charity,  demanding  severe  concentration,  and  sometimes 
generating  ecstatic  raptures  of  song  and  dance.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  in  this  life  for  the  few.  It  requires  the  suppression  of  all 
personal  regards.  “Set  not  thyself  in  the  foreground,”  sings 
Umapati.  “What  thou  beholdest,  let  it  be  That.”  But  how¬ 
ever  long  be  the  way,  the  ^aiva  believes  that  the  goal  will  be 
reached  at  last.  'Phe  divine  Love  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  “  ^iva  desires  that  all  should  know  him,”  says  Meykanda 
emphatically.*  It  is  an  infinite  process,  and  we  are  more 
conscious  of  the  process  than  of  the  goal,  as  we  see  the  strange 

•  Umapati,  vi.  66. 

•  Meykanda,  viiL  3  ;  JAOS,  iv.  p.  87. 

*  0.  V.  Svaminatha,  in  Siddh.  Dip.,  xi.  2  (Aug.  1910),  p.  70. 

♦  xii.  3  ;  JAOS,  iv.  p.  101. 
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varieties  of  human  character  and  conduct.  **It  is  God's  pre¬ 
rogative,”  says  the  great  medieval  tlieologian,  “to  encourage 
and  save  those  who  resort  to  him,  therefore  he  will  surely  save 
such  as  come  to  him  ;  and  while  he  will  not  save  thoso  who  do 
not  resort  to  him,  yet  he  bc'ars  no  ill-will  towards  them.  Those 
servants  who  resort  to  him  he  will  clothe  in  his  own  image,  but 
others  who  do  not  come  to  him  he  will  cause  to  eat  of  their  own 
doings.”^  That  diet  will  at  last  lx;  found  unsatisfying,  and  the 
divine  Grace  which  has  accompanied  the  soul  through  all  its 
wanderings  will  lead  it  home. 

Such  at  least  is  the  disciple’s  faith.  The  theologians  do  not, 
indeed,  describe  an  age  of  complete  attainment  when  universes 
for  recompense  or  retribution  are  needed  no  more.  They  con¬ 
centrate  their  view  on  the  blessedness  of  the  individuals  saved. 
“Did  the  soul  perish,”  says  Meykanda,  “on  becoming  united 
with  (^’iva,  there  would  lx;  no  eternal  being  to  be  associated  with 
Deity.'*  If  it  does  not  perish,  but  remains  a  dissociated  lx.‘ing, 
then  there  wo.dd  be  no  union  with  God.  Hut  the  timlat  will 
cease  to  afl'ect  the  soul,  and  then  the  soul,  like  the  union  of  sell 
with  water,  will  become  united  with  ^'iva  Jis  his  servant,  and  exist 
at  his  feet  as  one  with  him.”  ^  The  consummation  may  be  far  off, 
but  faith  unhesitatingly  awaits  it.  “  Will  not  ^'iva.  who  is  not 
subject  to  the  Three  Strands  nor  to  the  Three  Defilements,  who 
ever  exists  in  his  own  imperishable  form  of  happiness — will  not 
he  come  as  the  Understanding  of  the  soul,  which,  wonderful  to 
say,  will  never  leave  it,  and  in  a  jiianner  far  transcending  the 
rules  of  logic  reveal  himself.^  He  will  thus  reveal  Himself.'^* 
And  so  the  deliverance  of  all  souls  is  suit;. 

Many  conseijuences  flowed  from  a  religion  thus  spiritually 
conceived.  As  the  source  of  all  enlightenment,  sole  Deity  of 
intelligence  and  grace,  ^'iva  was  really  the  true  object  of  all 
devout  aspiration.  “  Let  me  place  on  my  head  the  feet  of 

*  Meyka  ida,  x.  3  ;  JAOS,  iv.  p.  97. 

*  The  Advaita  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  union  of  the  soul  with  Brahman 
through  the  dispersion  of  the  illusion  of  individuality  was  often  interpreted 
as  “annihilation."  ^aiikara  rejuidiated  this  view,  ante,  342*. 

*  xL  5,  JAOS,  iv.  p.  99.  Op.  Umupati,  viii.  75,  and  Pope,  TiruvJ^^igam, 
note  iii,  “The  Soul’s  Emancipation,”  p.  xlii. 

*  Meykanda,  ix.  3,  JAOS,  [i.  92. 
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said  Arulnondi,  “  who  stands  as  the  goal  of  each  of  the 
six  forms  of  religion,  and  fills  one  and  all  inseparably.”  ^ 

"  Into  the  bosom  of  the  one  great  sea 

Flow  streams  that  come  from  hills  on  every  side. 

Their  names  are  various  as  their  springs. 

And  thus  in  every  land  do  men  bow  down 

To  one  great  God,  though  known  by  many  names.”’ 

The  ^aiva  teachers  were  confronted  by  an  elaborate  worship 
of  temple  and  ritual,  priesthood  and  sacrifice.  The  sacred 
images  into  which  the  Deity  had  been  mysteriously  brought  by 
the  ceremony  of  dvdhana^  must  be  tended  and  garlanded,  fed 
and  bathed  and  jewelled.  They  had  been  cherished  for 
centuries ;  gifts  and  services  had  been  lavished  upon  them  ; 
they  were  associated  with  reverence  for  saints  and  sages ;  they 
hod  become  the  media  through  which  the  gracious  help  of  ^iva 
had  been  realised  by  the  piety  of  generations.* *  On  the  other 
hand,  how  could  the  Thought,  the  Truth,  the  Light,  the  Love, 
of  God,  be  embodied  in  wood  or  stone  ?  So  protest  after  protest 
flowed  forth  against  idolatry,  and  against  an  elaborate  external 
cultus  arose  a  demand  for  a  Puritan  simplicity  of  devotion. 

“  If  thou  wouldst  worship  in  the  noblest  way, 

Bring  flowers  in  Ihy  hand.  Their  names  are  these. 
Contentment,  Justice,  Wisdom.  Offer  them 
To  that  great  Essence — then  thou  servest  God. 

No  stone  can  image  God,  to  bow  to  it 
Is  not  to  worship.  Outward  rites  cannot 
Avail  to  compass  that  reward  of  bliss 
That  true  devotion  gives  to  those  who  know.”  * 


*  Quoted  by  J.  N.  Nallaswami,  Studies,  p.  243.  Cp.  the  inscr.  at 
Khajurabo,  in  the  Chhatarpur  State,  Central  India,  a.d.  1001-2,  “Adora¬ 
tion  to  that  ^arva  who  causes  all  [gods]  to  be  comprehended  in  his  one 
person,  he  whom  those  acquainted  with  the  Vedanta  cal)  Qiva,  the  desire 
of  the  mind,  while  people  of  true  knowledge  call  him  the  one  Supreme 
Brahman,  the  indestructible,  ageless,  immortal,  others  the  verily  auspicious 
Buddha,  others  again  the  spotless  Vamana,  the  Jiua”  ;  Eyigr.  lud.,  L  p.  160. 

*  “Written  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,”  Cover,  Folk-Songt^  of 
Southern  India  (Madras,  1871X  P*  165. 

*  Pope,  Tiruvd^agam,  p.  xxxv. 

*  Cp.  the  mystical  interpretatious  of  the  Linga-cultus,  by  A.  Rangaswami 
Iyer,  in  Siddh.  Dip.,  vil  and  viil 

*  Tr.  Cover,  ibid.,  p.  133.  Cp.  the  hymns  from  (^ivavakyar,  p.  177  fl’. 
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Such  a  religion  was  necessarily  open  to  alL  It  was  independent 
of  birth,  rank,  or  sex.  From  ancient  times  <^iva  had  been 
hospitable  to  al! :  “  Even  if  a  man  is  a  Chandiila,  if  he  utters 
the  name  of  converse  with  him,  live  with  him,  dine  with 
him.”  So  Nilakantha  quoted  from  an  Upanishad,  but  the 
passage  cannot  now  Ije  found.’  Tiru  Mular  laid  it  down  that 
“there  is  only  one  caste,  and  there  is  only  one  God";*  and  a 
thousand  years  ago  the  poet  Pattakiriyar  appealed  to  an  earlier 
sage  Kapila  to  justify  his  aspiration  : 

“  When  shall  our  race  be  one  great  brotherhood 
Unbroken  by  the  tyranny  of  caste, 

Which  Kupila  in  early  days  withstood 

And  taught  that  men  once  were  in  times  now  passed?*'* 

Will  India  be  more  ready  under  the  influences  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  respond  to  an  appeal  which  she  was  unable  to  answer 
in  the  tenth  ? 

’  Siddhdnta  Dipihi,  xiii.  5  (Not.  1912),  p.  238. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  239,  cp.  li.  10  (April  191 p.  433. 

*  Tr.  Qover,  ibid.,  p.  169. 
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Side  by  side  with  the  devotion  to  <yiva  the  Brahman  immigrants 
into  the  south  of  India  carried  with  them  the  cultus  of  Vishnu. 
In  due  time  the  Epics  and  some  of  the  Puranais  were  translated 
into  Tamil.  Among  these  was  the  Vishnu  Puraua,  which 
represents  the  religion  of  the  Vaishnavas  in  a  purer  form  than 
the  Maliabharata,  where  it  meets  again  and  again  the  claims  of 
the  rival  faith  on  behalf  of  ^Mva.  The  date  of  the  completed 
document  is  unknown.  Some  of  its  episodes,  like  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  to  produce  the  drink  of  immortality,  rest  upon 
older  tales  in  the  Great  Epic,  They  need  not  on  that  account 
be  later  than  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  may  have  acquired 
their  more  developed  form  at  an  earlier  date.  Inscriptional 
evidence  then  begins  to  lx;  available.  The  princes  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty  between  the  years  A.n.  400-464  style  themselves 
on  their  coins  Parama-Bhagavatas,^  and  under  the  title 
Bhagavat  two  reservoirs  and  a  house  are  dedicated  to  Vishnu  at 
Tusam  in  the  Panjab  about  400.^  He  is  celebrated  as  “  the 
conqueror  of  distress,”  who  “  became  human  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  free  will.”®  On  a  column  at  Eran,  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
he  is  described  in  484-5  as  “  the  cause  of  the  production,  the 
continuance,  and  the  destruction  of  the  universe”;*  and  a 
statue  of  his  Boar-incarnation  at  the  same  place  presented  him 
as  the  “pillar  of  the  Great  House  of  the  Three  Worlds.”® 
In  the  seventh  century  after  the  days  of  Harshavardhana, 

*  Bhandarkar,  Vaifmvitm,  p.  43. 

*  Flwt,  Gupta  Inscrr.  in  the  Corj>.  Inscrr.  Indicdrum,  iii.  (1888),  p.  270. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  61,  65,  in  467-8,  at  Junagadh,  in  the  Kathiawar  Political 
Agency,  Bombay  Presidency. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  90.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  168, 
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Adityasena,  one  of  the  Guptas  of  Magadha,  built  a  temple  to 
Vishnu  in  the  district  of  Gay^  and  united  with  him  the  names 
of  Hara  (^iva)  and  Brahman.^  At  Chiplun,  in  the  Ratnagiri 
district  (between  Bombay  and  Goa),  Vishnu  is  invoked  as  the 
“Creator  of  the  three  worlds”  (between  GOO-GiS);*  and  in 
661,  according  to  a  stone  from  Uajputina,  Ya^omati,  wife  of 
General  Varasimha,  seeing  the  vanity  of  fortune,  youth,  and 
wealth,  built  a  temple  to  Vishnu  “  in  order  to  cross  the  troubled 
sea  of  this  worldly  existence  ”  and  reared  a  statue  to  him  under 
the  name  of  Vasudeva.® 


1 

It  is  under  that  name  (which  we  have  already  learned  to 
identify  with  the  monotheistic  Bhagavat  *)  that  the  devout 
author  of  the  Puraiia  olfcrs  his  o[K‘ning  homage  to  Vishnu. 
He  is  then  addressed  as  Vt^va-hhavaiuiy  “Creator  of  the 
universe,”  and  Mahd-Punisha,  “Supreme  Spirit,"*  Existing 
before  the  w  orld,  he  is  identified  with  the  Imperishable  Brahman. 
In  his  active  form  he  is  /p  ara,  endowed  with  the  Three  Strands, 
the  cause  of  the  production,  maintenance,  and  destruction  of 
all  things.®  In  these  three  august  fmictions  he  assumes  the 
form  of  Hiranyagarbha  (Brahma),  Hari  (Vishnu),  and  ^nkara 
((^’iva);’’  the  technical  term  Trimurti  is  not  named,  but  Brahma 
with  a  multitude  of  the  attendant  gods  ap|)eal8  to  him  for  aid 
as  the  “One  only  God,  whose  triple  energy  is  the  same  with 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  ^’iva."®  The  Unmanifest  and  the 
Manifest  are  both  in  him,  issuing  from  Spirit  and  passing  into 
the  fourth  mode  of  his  being.  Time."  Such  is  Vishnu  onto- 
logically ;  but  the  ancient  mythology  could  not  be  discarded, 
and  beside  his  revealed  form  stands  his  consort  Lakshml  or 
^IrT,  whom  Indra  celebrates  with  glowing  praise  as  the  Mother 

‘  Corp.  Irucrr.  Indie.,  iii.  p.  208.  *  Epigr.  IrJ,,  iiL  62. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  29.  *  Cp.  Lect.  V.,  atUe,  jx  2iS. 

‘  On  tins  title,  and  its  counterpart,  PunuhUtarna,  cp.  Lect.  I.,  anU,  p.  43. 

*  i.  1,  ver.  2  ;  tr.  Wilson,  i.  p.  3,  ed.  Fitzodward  ilalL 

^  i.  2,  2  ;  Wilfon,  i.  pp.  13,  41. 

*  i.  9,  65  ;  Wilson,  i.  p.  140. 

*  Elaborate  calculations  are  made  to  repreaent  Uxa  ■uoceuiv*  mrim  of 
world-ages  and  tlieir  several  periods. 
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of  all  beinga,  just  as  Hari  is  their  Father,  Giver  of  prosperity, 
at  once  Welfare,  Wisdom,  and  Faith.^ 

The  relation  of  Vishnu  to  the  scene  of  our  common  life  is 
presented  on  the  advaita  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  Illusion-philosophy  of  ^^ankara. 
Maya  is  here  no  mysterious  power  conferring  a  relative  reality 
on  our  experience.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Vice  {Adharma)^  the 
wife  of  Fear,  and  mother  of  Death,  whence  comes  an  evil 
progeny  of  Disease  and  Decay,  of  Sorrow  and  Craving  and 
Wrath.*  The  world  of  the  senses  is  no  doubt  an  actual  world.® 
When  Prahlada,  son  of  the  demon-king  Hiranyaka^ipu,  preaches 
the  glories  of  Vishnu,  the  angry  father  employs  every  means  to 
destroy  him.  He  is  bitten  by  venomous  snakes,  trampled  on 
and  gored  by  gigantic  elephants,  tortured  by  fire,  supplied  with 
poisoned  food,  hurled  from  the  palace-top  on  to  the  earth 
beneath,  and  finally  bound  and  Hung  into  the  sea,  where — with 
the  exuberance  of  Indian  imagination — thousands  of  miles  of 
ponderous  rocks  are  piled  over  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
There  he  still  oilers  his  daily  praise  to  Vasudeva,  “Glory  to 
that  Vishnu  from  whom  this  world  is  not  distinct !  .  .  .  Glory 
again  and  again  to  that  Being  to  whom  all  returns,  from  whom 
all  proceeds,  who  is  all  and  in  whom  all  things  are ;  to  Him 
whom  I  also  am !  ”  *  But  if  Vasudeva  is  “  he  from  whom 
nothing  is  distinct,”  he  is  also  “  he  who  is  distinct  from  all,”® 
in  modern  terms  at  once  immanent  and  transcendent.  The 
moral  consequences  of  this  union  Prahlada  was  not  slow  to 
draw.  To  the  sons  of  the  demons  he  pleaded  that  they  should 
lay  aside  the  angry  passions  of  their  race,  and  strive  to  obtain 
the  perfect  and  eternal  happiness  untroubled  by  hatred,  envy, 
or  desire,  which  everyone  who  fixed  his  whole  heart  on  Vishnu 

»  i.  9,  116 ;  Wilson,  i,  p.  148  f.  *  i.  7,  31  ;  Wilson,  i.  p.  112. 

*  Vishnu  is  jagan-maya,  “  consisting  of  the  world,”  “  from  Meru  to  an 
a,toia.'-  So  he  is  known  through  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  ariha-sva- 
rUpena,  “by  the  self-nature  of  things”;  the  objects  of  sense  are  really 
there. 

*  I  19,  82  ff. ;  Wilson,  il  p.  69  f.  Contrast  the  psalm  put  into  Jonah’s 
mouth,  Jon.  ii. 

®  Ibid.  Compare  the  instructions  to  Bharata,  ii.  16,  23  ;  “He  is  I,  he  is 
thou,  he  is  all,  this  universe  is  his  form.  Abandon  the  error  of  distinction,” 
Wilson,  u.  p.  336. 
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should  enjoy.*  To  his  father  he  explained  the  secret  of  hb 
immunity  from  harm :  ^  1  wish  no  evil  to  any,  and  do  and 
speak  no  offence ;  for  I  behold  Vishnu  in  all  beings,  as  in  my 
own  souL  .  .  .  Love  for  all  creatures  will  be  assiduo'jsly 
cherished  by  all  who  are  wise  in  the  knowledge  that  Hari  is 
all  things.”* 

The  worship  of  such  a  being  rises  above  mere  ceremonial 
obligation.  True,  Scripture  onlains  sacrifices,  and  they  should 
be  offered ;  it  lays  out  caste  duties,  and  they  should  be  per¬ 
formed.  But  above  these  rises  the  temper  of  active  good¬ 
will  : — 

“  Ke^ava  (Vishnu)  is  most  pleased  with  him  who  does  good  to 
others ; 

Who  never  utters  abuse,  ealumny,  or  untruth ; 

Who  never  covets  another’s  wife  or  wealth. 

And  who  bears  ill-will  to  none ; 

Who  neither  beats  nor  slays  any  animate  or  inanimate  thing; 

Who  is  ever  diligent  in  the  service  of  the  Gods, 

Of  the  Bnihmans,  and  of  his  spiritual  preceptor; 

Who  is  always  desirous  of  the  w  elfare  of  all  creature*, 

Of  his  children,  and  of  his  own  soul ; 

In  whose  pure  heart  no  pleasure  is  derived 
From  the  imperfections  of  love  and  hatred.”  • 

Here  art  no  ritual  demands,  no  sacerdotal  claims,  no  dogmatic 
impositions.  The  essence  of  the  Vishnu  religion  is  declared  to 
lie  in  right  dispositions  and  personal  beneficence.  What,  then, 
is  the  goal  which  it  sets  before  human  endeavour,  and  what 
are  the  means  by  which  that  goal  can  be  reached?  Like  the 
^aiva  faith,  it  sees  the  Samsara  issuing  from  a  past  without 
beginning.  The  living  on  earth,  in  the  heavens  above  and  the 
hells  below,  have  already  passed  through  an  incalculable  series 
of  existences,  regulated  with  the  exactest  adjustment  to  each 
individual’s  deserts  under  the  Law  of  the  Deed.  At  each 
period  of  dissolution  their  particular  forms  may  be  destroyed ; 
but  souls  are  indestructible;  they  cannot  be  exempted  from 
the  consequences  of  their  past  acts ;  in  the  mysterious  obscurity 

*  i.  17  ;  Wilson,  ii.  p,  39  if.  The  whole  discourse,  mutatu  mutandU,  U 
remarkably  like  a  Buddhist  sermon. 

*  i.  19,  8  (F.  ;  Wilson,  iL  p.  51.  Cp.  MahJbhdrata,  lii.  13, 11. 

*  iii,  8,  12  If.  ;  Wilson,  hi.  p.  85, 
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in  which  all  things  are  enveloped  when  Deity  returns  into  the 
Unmanifest,  they  await  in  silence  the  hour  of  the  new  creation, 
when  Brahma  calls  them  forth  as  the  “progeny  of  his  will,” 
Each  one  then  finds  his  appropriate  lot  in  the  fourfold  ranks 
of  gods,  men,  animals,  or  inanimate  things  or,  as  the  adjoining 
verse  affirms,  apparently  combining  details  from  some  other 
cosmic  scheme,  in  the  four  orders  of  gods,  demons,  jntris^  and 
men.  The  demons  issue  from  the  Strand  of  darkness  (tamiu) ; 
the  gods  are  endowed  with  that  of  goodness  (sattva) ;  a  partial 
admixture  of  that  element  is  allotted  to  the  fathers ;  while  men 
are  produced  from  the  unstable  rajas,  or  passion.*  To  provide 
for  all  these  varieties  the  world  is  fitted  up  with  appropriate 
heavens  and  hells,  and  the  moral  order  of  one  completed  dis¬ 
pensation  is  renewed  with  the  utmost  exactness  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  It  is  therefore  with  surprise  that  we  suddenly  find 
humanity  in  a  condition  of  primeval  innocence,  where  the  four 
castes  which  issue  from  Brahma's  person  are  credited  with 
“righteousness  and  perfect  faith”;  “their  hearts  were  free 
from  guile ;  Hari  dwelt  in  their  sanctified  minds ;  with  perfect 
wisdom  they  contemplated  Vishnu’s  glory.”*  This  is  the 
opening  of  a  quite  independent  development,  the  series  of  Four 
Ages  of  gradual  decline  from  pristine  purity.^  Conceived 
originally  as  an  account  of  a  primitive  creation  where  all  men 
started  fresh  from  their  Maker’s  hand,  it  had  no  antecedents. 
Thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  Samsara  with  its  immense  diversity 
of  moral  issues,  it  remains  stranded  like  an  erratic  block  from 
some  distant  formation.  But  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  theory 
of  Vishnu’s  universal  causation  that  Hari  in  his  Time-form 
should  be  the  first  author  of  evil.  He  infuses  into  the  human 
race  “sin,  as  yet  feeble,  though  formidable”;  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  passion,  “the  impediment  of  the  soul’s  liberation, 
the  seed  of  iniquity,  sprung  from  darkness  and  desire.”^ 
Once  admitted  into  the  hearts  of  men,  sin  gathered  strength, 

>  i.  6,  27  f. ;  Wilson,  i.  p.  79. 

*  The  four  castes  siiailarly  receive  different  combinations  of  the  Three 
Strands,  L  6. 

*  i.  6,  13  ;  Wilson,  i.  p.  90. 

*  Cp.  the  Mdrkandeya  Purdna,  lix  f. 

»  i.  6,  14  f. ;  Wilson,  p.  91. 
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and  drew  after  it  a  whole  progeny  of  ills.  To  ooonteraet 
them  the  institution  of  sacrifice  was  provided,  the  law*  of 
caste  were  prescribed ;  the  realms  on  high  were  established  for 
the  virtuous,  and  the  revilers  of  the  Vedas  found  their  dooms 
in  the  regions  below. 

At  this  point  we  meet  the  familiar  distinction  between  the 
active  life  and  the  contemplative,  the  path  of  Works  and  the 
path  of  Knowlwlge.*  The  rewards  of  duty,  whether  ritual  or 
moral,  might  be  sw^.et,  but  over  the  bliss  of  heaven  however 
prolonged  there  broixled  the  shixdow  of  impending  fall.’  Only 
in  the  “attainment  of  God”  was  there  lasting  peace.*  l*rayer 
and  meditation  are  its  means  of  approach,  and  disciplinary 
stages  of  physical  and  mental  concentration  must  be  duly 
traversed.  It  is  Ihelifc  of  the  Sage  (f/jwni) ;  he  who  is  steadfast  in 
it  wins  rest  in  Brahman  and  is  not  lx)rn  again.*  lliere  the  whole 
consciousness  is  filled  with  exalted  apprehension  of  Deity,  and 
all  sense  of  dilference  in  pleasure  and  pain  disappears.  When 
Prahlada,  lieneath  his  load  of  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
reached  the  sublime  conviction  of  bis  ututy  with  Vishnu,  he 
forgot  his  own  individuality.  The  limits  of  selfhood  fell  away; 
he  knew  only  the  Eternal  and  Supreme ;  and  in  this  apprehension 
of  identity  “  the  imperishable  Vishnu,  whose  essence  is  wisdom, 
became  present  in  his  heart,  which  was  wholly  purified  from 
sin.”®  The  spiritual  power  generated  by  this  great  act  oi yoga 
burst  his  bonds,  the  ocean  lieaved  and  the  earth  quaked  ;  only 
when  he  had  disburdened  himself  of  the  rocks,  and  come  forth 
again  beneath  the  sky,  did  he  reiiicmher  who  he  was,  and 
recognise  himself  to  he  Prahlada.  This  is  the  type  of  Alokshoy 
“  liberation,”  when  the  soul,  freed  from  all  liability  to  rebirth, 
finds  its  home  in  God.  The  wisdom  of  Greece,  unembarrassed 

*  Pravt'Mi  and  Nivrxtii,  vl  4,  41  ;  Wilson,  v.  p.  800.  Cp.  anU,  p.  IfiO. 

*  vi.  6,  60  ;  V/ilbon,  v.  p.  208. 

*  Bhagavat-prdpti,  vi.  .6,  CO;  Wilwn,  v.  p.  209.  Cp.  the  tubsequent 
explanation  of  the  uiy&tical  signiScance  of  the  letters  of  tha  holy  Kame, 
p.  212. 

*  lirahma-laya,  vL  7,  27  ;  Wilson,  r.  p.  2J8.  For  ilhito,  “steadfast ’*  or 
“  stable,”  cp.  the  “  stability  ”  of  Plotinus,  below.  L,tya  has  many  nieaniags. 
and  luuy  signify  liquefaction,  dissolution,  or  place  of  rest,  abode. 

*  L  20,  3  ;  Wilson,  ii.  p.  61. 
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by  the  extravagances  of  Indian  fancy,  reached  in  Plotinus  the 
same  conclusion : — 

"  Since  in  the  vision  there  were  not  two  things,  but  seer  and  seen 
were  one,  if  a  man  could  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  was  when 
he  was  mingled  with  the  divine,  he  would  have  in  himself  an  image 
of  God.  For  he  was  then  one  with  God,  and  retained  no  difference 
either  in  relation  to  himself  or  others.  Nothing  stirred  within  him, 
neither  anger  nor  concupiscence  nor  even  reason  or  spiritual 
perception  if  we  may  say  so  ...  he  had  become  stability  itself. 
The  Soul  then  occupies  itself  no  more  even  with  beautiful  things ; 
it  is  exalted  above  the  Beautiful,  it  passes  the  choir  of  the  virtues 
...  it  is  above  Being  while  in  communion  with  the  One.  If  then 
a  man  sees  himself  become  one  with  the  One,  he  has  in  himself  a 
likeness  of  the  One  ;  and  if  he  passes  out  of  himself,  as  an  image  to 
its  archetype,  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  journey.”  ^ 


II 

There  was,  however,  another  mode  of  attaining  the  blessed 
life.  Those  who  could  not  pursue  the  higher  paths  to  samddhi 
and  the  sacred  trance,  might  make  an  offering  of  bhakti  or 
lowly  love,  and  repeat  the  holy  Name.  Then  Vishnu  like  a 
cleansing  fire  v'ould  purify  their  hearts  and  burn  out  their  sin,* 
and  the  Purana  concludes  with  the  devout  aspiration  that  the 
Unborn  Eternal  Hari  would  at  last  lift  all  mankind  into  the 
fellowship  of  Spirit  above  the  vicissitudes  of  birth  and  decay. 
It  is  on  this  line  of  religious  practice  and  experience  that 
Vaishnavos  and  Bhagavatas  march  side  by  side.  As  the 
“Worshipful”  or  “  Adorable  ”  ^  the  Bhagavat  also  was  known 
through  bhakti,*  and  this  common  element  of  spiritual  religion 
drew  the  groups  of  believers  into  closer  accord.  Already  in 
the  fifth  century  kings  who  style  themselves  on  their  coins  as 
parama- Vaishnavos  are  described  in  inscriptions  as  “servants  of 
the  feet  of  Bhagavat.”®  The  members  of  royal  families  and 
the  successive  sovereigns  in  leading  dynasties  offer  their  homage 

'  See  the  wonderful  passage  in  Inge,  The  Thiloeoyhy  of  Plotinus  (1918), 
ii.  p.  141  f. 

•  vi.  8,  21  ;  Wilson,  v.  p.  247. 

*  Cp.  Grierson,  JR  AS  (1910),  p.  169. 

♦  Cp.  Lect.  V.,  ante,  p.  244. 

*  Hultzscb  in  Epigr.  Jnd.,  x.  p.  63,  under  date  a.d.  466-7. 
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now  to  ^iva,  to  Vi^linu,  or  Bhagavat  King  DhruvsMna  of 
Palitana  (Kathiawar,  Bombay  Presidency)  is  a  worshipper  of 
Bhagavat  (525-^);  his  elder  brother  is  devoted  to  ^i^«  and 
follows  the  Laws  of  Manu ;  and  King  Dhjirasena  II.  (571)  pro¬ 
fesses  the  same  faith.*  On  the  other  side  of  India  the  Pallava 
monarch,  Kumaravishnu  II.,  at  Kailchipura  (Conjei’aram) 
“  meditates  at  the  feet  of  Bhagavat.'^’ *  In  the  Central  Provinces 
at  Sarangarh  King  Maha-Sudeva  is  a  devout  a<lherent  of  the 
same  cult,®  and  so  was  Vishnuvardhana  I.  at  Timmapuram 
(Vizagapatam  district,  N,  Madras  Presidency),  in  grateful  re¬ 
cognition  of  protection  by  the  “Mothers  of  the  Three  World*.”* 
At  Khajuiaho  (Chlmtarpur  State,  Central  Provinces)  the 
temple  inscription  in  honour  of  VMshnu  o(>ens  with  “  Adoration 
to  V'asudeva,”  and  after  a  rare  excursion  inio  philosophy  de* 
scribing  the  evolution  of  the  world  along  Sankhyan  lines,  winds 
up  with  celebrating  the  greatness  of  “the  Mighty  Creator,  the 
First  Sage  of  all  knowledge,  the  Divine  Witness  on  high” 
(95S-54).®  And  far  away  in  Assam,  V'allabhadeva,  establishing 
an  almshouse  with  distribution  of  food  near  a  ^'iva  temple  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  mother  (1184  5),  invokes  Bhagavat, 
Vasudeva,  Ganc-^a  (son  of  ^iva),  and  the  Boar-incarnation  of 
Vishnu. 

It  was,  however,  among  the  Tamil -speaking  peoples  of  South 
India  that  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  religion  of  Vishnu- 
Vasudeva  found  most  significant  expression.  Forced  like  it* 
contemporary  (and  to  some  extent  its  rival)  ^aivism  into  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains,  it  developed  a  copious 
literature  of  its  own.  The  Vaishnava  Agarmu  were  *aid  to  be 
108  in  number,®  but  many  seem  to  have  been  already  lost  by  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  conflict  of  faiths  and  philosophies  in 
the  midst  of  general  toleration  begot  constant  debate.  In  the 
Manutu'hhalai,  one  of  the  five  famous  Epic  poems  of  the  Tamil 
classic  period,  the  Buddhist  heroine  was  advisc^d  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  young  monk  and  study  at  Kailchipura  the  religions  of 

‘  Hultzsch  in  Eylgr.  Ini.,  xi.  pp.  80,  lOS. 

*  Ibid.,  viii.  p.  233.  *  Ibid.,  ii.  p.  284. 

*  Ibid.,  ix.  p.  319.  *  Ibid.,  i.  p.  130. 

*  P.  T.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  Outline  of  Indian  Philos.  (BenaiM,  1909) 
p.  174. 
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the  Ved&y  ^iva,  Vishnu,  the  Ajivikas,  the  Jains,  the  Sankhyans, 
Vaifeshikas,  and  Lok&yatikas.^  Out  of  such  discussions  arose 
Bummaries  of  doctrine,  expositions,  and — parallel  with  the  ^aiva 
hymns — a  large  collection  of  religious  poetry.  The  dependence 
of  the  Agama  philosophy  on  the  advaita  teaching  of  the 
Upanishads  may  be  partly  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
Sach-Chid'Jnanda  formula  (“  Being,  Intelligence,  and  Bliss),  so 
often  used  by  the  followers  of  ^'ankara,  in  the  Pddma  Samhitd^ 
one  of  the  old  Vaishnava  Agamas.®  This  is  Vasudeva’s  first  or 
undivided  form.  Between  his  eternal  and  unchanging  nature, 
beyond  the  Three  Strands,  yet  capable  of  evolving  the  world, 
and  the  actual  scene  of  our  existence,  is  Prakriti.  She  is 
conceived  as  a  woman,  with  the  Three  Strands  for  her  eiisence. 
The  universe  is  of  her  making,  and  she  sustains  it  by  i9vara’s 
command.  Mythologically  she  is  identified  with  Vishnu’s 
consort,  LakshmI.  Philosophically  she  is  Vasudeva’s 
the  everlasting  cause  of  all  effects,  his  Ahantd^  the  consciousness 
all-knowing  and  all-seeing  of  all  beings,  without  which  the 
“ego”  is  unknowable.  To  desire  to  create  is  her  nature.  Of 
her  own  free  will  she  manifests  the  world,  and  she  becomes  at 
once  the  knower  and  the  known.*  This  type  of  doctrine  ap¬ 
proximates  more  closely  to  the  older  advaita  than  the  later 
“  Qualified  Advaita  ”  of  Ramanuja,  and  LakshmI  slurinks  after¬ 
wards  into  obscurity. 

More  significant  for  the  future  of  Vaishnavism  were  the 
hymns  of  the  Alvars,  the  saints  who  were  “  deep  in  wisdom.” 
Of  these  poets  twelve  finally  obtained  a  kind  of  canonical 
recognition.®  Their  lives  are  embellished  with  legends  and 

>  Indian  Antiq.,  xliv,  (1916),  p.  127.  The  Ajivikas  come  into  view  in 
the  days  of  the  Buddha,  ante,  p.  17  *.  Tradition  afhrmed  that  ^aiikara  had 
disputed  with  the  Buddhists  and  driven  them  out  of  Kiinchi.  Mr  T.  A. 
Qopiniitha  Rao  recently  discovered  five  images  of  the  Buddha  there  in 
twelve  hours’  search,  one  of  them  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  of  Kamakshi 
Devi. 

•  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  op.  eit.,  p.  177.  The  writer  points  out  that  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  ^ahkara’s  commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras. 

>  An  abstraction  from  the  pronoun  aham,  I,  like  “  egoity." 

‘  Seethe  quotations  from  the  LaMmi  Tantra  (“decidedly  very  old”> 
Iyengar,  op.  cit.,  p.  178  IT. 

*  Cp.  Sriniv&sa  Aiyangar,  Tamil  Studiei,  li.  “The  Visbnuvite  Sainta." 
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provided  with  an  impossible  chronology,  beginning  with  4203 
B.C.  and  ending  at  the  modest  antiquity  of  2706.  Their  real 
age  appears  to  be  contemporary  witii  the  ^'aiva  poeta  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries  a.d.  They  show  the  same 
hostility  to  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains,  and  often  regard  the 
^aivas  themselves  as  enemies  rather  than  as  allies.  The  earlier 
hymns  are  largely  concerned  with  Vishnu’s  incarnations  and  his 
miraculous  “  sports,”  and  seem  deficient  in  that  impassioned 
personal  experience  which  gave  such  poignancy  to  their  rivals’ 
utterance.*  But  their  poems,  collected  bv  Natha-Muni  (1000- 
1050),  a  disciple  of  tlie  last  of  the  Alvars,  and  himself  the  first 
of  a  new  line  of  Acharyas  or  Teachers,  gradually  acquired  a 
high  sanctity,  and  are  said  to  tank  in  modem  estimation  with 
the  Vedas.2  Xheir  authors  were  of  very  various  origin  and 
rank.  Tirumalisai,  who  was  well  acquainted  (apparently  in 
the  seventh  century)  with  the  two  great  Epics  and  the  Vishnu* 
Purana,  had  been  brought  up  by  a  man  of  the  hunting  tribe. 
For  him  Vishnu,  the  “Pervader,”  according  to  a  traditional 
explanation  of  his  name,  was  the  Only  God,  present  in  iJ»e 
whole  universe,  and  Brahman  and  ^’iva  were  created  by  him. 
Invisible  to  mortal  eye,  how  should  he  be  known?  'I’immalisai 
answered : 

“  Vishnu,  who  wields  the  sacred  disc. 

Will  be  cognisable  only  by  those 

Who,  after  having  closed  the  narrow  paths 

Of  the  five  senses,  and  sealed  their  doors. 

Opened  the  braid  way  of  intelligence. 

Lighting  the  lamp  of  wisdom  and  mellowing  their  bones 
With  a  heart  melted  by  the  intense  heat  of  piety."  • 

Tiruppanfilvar  belonged  to  an  inferior  caste  of  minstrels,  and 
though  a  devout  worshipper  of  Vishnu  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  temple  at  ^rlranga.*  But  the  I.ord  of  the  sanctuary 
would  not  have  his  follower  excluded,  and  commanded  a  sage 
named  Lokasaranga  to  carry  him  in  on  bis  shoulders.  A 
strange  story  was  told  of  the  conversion  of  Tirumaugai 

*  The  few  Vaishnava  poems  of  this  class  in  Gover’s  Folk-So»g$  of  8.  India 
appear  to  be  more  modern  compositions, 

*  Especially  among  the  Tengalai  sect,  Tamil  Studiet,  p.  891.  On  ihtsi 
see  below,  p.  416  f. 

*  Tamil  iitudUt,  p.  304. 


*  Near  Trichlnopoll.  . 
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Alvar,  '‘Master  of  the  four  kinds  of  poetry,”  and  author  of 
the  largest  number  of  compositions  in  the  “Book  of  Four 
Thousand  Hymns.”  ^  He  is  described  as  the  feudal  chieftain  of 
a  group  of  villages  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chola  kings, 
and  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Vaishnava  physician, 
of  a  caste  superior  to  his  own.  She  refused  to  marry  him 
unless  he  adopted  her  father’s  faith,  and  further  demanded  in 
proof  of  his  sincerity  that  he  should  feed  a  thousand  and  eight 
poor  believers  daily  for  a  whole  year.  To  obtain  the  means  for 
this  benefaction  he  waylaid  and  plundered  passing  travellers, 
“consoling  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  doing  it  in  the 
name  of  [his]  God.”  One  night  he  thus  attacked  a  Brahman 
bridal-party.  It  was  the  arrest  of  his  career  of  robbery.  The 
Brahman  was  no  other  than  the  God  himself,  come  in  human 
8haf>e  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  and  from  his  lips  Tirumangai 
received  the  mysterious  mantra,  the  initiation  of  a  disciple.* 
Victor  in  poetical  contests,  champion  in  religious  debates,  and 
lavish  in  benefactions,*  on  leaving  the  service  of  the  Chola  king 
whose  forces  he  had  commanded,  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
Vishnu  shrines  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas.  Many 
of  his  poems  celebrate  their  glories.  He,  too,  extols  Vishnu  as 
the  sole  Deity,  Creator  of  Brahma,  ^’iva,  and  all  other  gods ;  he, 
too,  demands  righteousness  of  life,  subjugation  of  the  senses, 
and  a  mind  fixed  on  God  with  love  and  devotion.* 

The  Vishnu  piety  sometimes,  however,  struck  a  more  passion¬ 
ate  note.  The  advaita  doctrine  of  the  older  type  was  not 
favourable  to  the  conviction  of  sin.  Its  uncompromising 
pantheism  absorbed  all  human  action  in  divine  causation,  and 
rendered  a  deep  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  impossible. 
How  could  the  Deity  thus  sorrow  for  his  own  misdeeds  ?  The 
utterance  of  confe.ssion  and  the  entreaty  for  divine  help  mark 

>  Assigned  to  a.d.  750-775  by  Subralinianya  Aiyar,  Epigr.  Ind.,  xi.  p.  156. 

*  Krishnaswainy  Aiyangar,  in  hidiaji  Antiq.,  ixxv.  (1906),  p.  229. 

*  With  means  procured  from  alien  sources,  e.y.  he  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
molished  a  golden  image  of  the  Buddlia  at  Negapatam  to  obtain  funds  for 
building  a  wall  at  the  temple  at  ^rlrauga  ;  Tamil  Studits,  p.  315. 

*  Op.  Kula9ekhara’8  prayer  (before  eleventh  century)  that  in  every  birth 
he  might  possess  unswerving  devotion  (bhakti)  to  Vishnu’s  lotus  feet. 
Quoted  in  a  Vaishnava  inscr.  at  Pagan,  Burma,  thirteenth  century,  Epigr. 
Ind.,  vii.  p.  198. 
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the  transition  from  the  older  doctrine  to  the  later  **Quali6ed 
Advaita”  on  the  ground  of  an  intenser  sense  of  responsibility, 
a  more  vivid  coniiciousness  of  individuality.  Thus  Tondaradi- 
podi  (800?),  a  vehement  antagonist  of  Buddhists,  Jains,  and 
^’aivas — “who  followed  Rudra's  feet  in  poignant  words**— 
nevertheless  joins  the  saints  of  the  latter  faith  in  self-humilia¬ 
tion.  He  sings  the  praises  of  Ranga  with  its  shady  groves, 
the  busy  hum  of  bees,  the  cuckoo’s  song,  the  p>eacock’8  dance. 
But  Ranga  means  the  “  stage  ” ;  the  theatre  is  the  world ;  the 
play  is  the  drama  of  its  evolution ;  yet  Ranga  is  also  the 
shrine  of  the  radiant  God 

“  Who  gracious  oped  my  darkened  heart,  and  there 
Enthroned,  forced  the  current  of  my  love 
To  him,  what  time  with  heretics  and  thieves 
Of  souls,  and  those  in  lusty  pursuits  bound. 

In  snares  enmeshed  of  women  gwelle-eyed, 

I  suffered,  /ast  sunk  deep  in  pits  of  vice. 

.  .  .  Thou  triest  to  draw 
Me  to  thy  Holy  Feet  against  my  will. 

Indeed  I  wonder  why  on  earth  I’m  bom. 

•  ••*••• 

No  holy  city  claims  me  as  its  own, 

Nor  lands  1  own  for  service  sole  of  thee. 

Relations  have  1  none,  nor  loving  friends. 

Nor  in  this  iron  world  have  I  held  on, 

O  source  of  all,  firm  to  thy  Feet  supreme. 
••••••• 

'Tis  but  my  certain  hope  thy  grace  will  save 
Which  makes  me  bold  to  walk  to  thee  and  wait."  • 

One  woman’s  voice  is  heard  in  the  Alvars’  choir.  In  the 
“Book  of  Four  Tliousand  Hymns”  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  are  assigned  to  St  Andal,  who  remained  virgin  all 
through  her  short  life  ministering  at  two  of  the  chief  southern 
shrines.  She  found  her  themes  in  the  tales  of  Krishna,  and 
dreamed  of  her  marriage  with  Vishnu  after  the  fashion  of 
medieval  Catholic  imagination.  It  was  tiic  type  of  the  union 
of  the  soul  with,  the  Supreme.  Still  is  the  hymn  sung  at 
Vaishnava  Brahman  marriages;  and  the  worship  of  the  saint 

*  Tht  Vuuhtddvaitin  (^riranga,  1906),  Noa.  10  and  11,  April  and  May, 
p.  16  ff. 
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(aa  of  some  of  the  other  Alvars)  awakens  an  even  greater 
devotion  than  that  of  the  Deity  himself.^ 

Among  the  latest  (if  not  actually  the  Itist)  of  the  sacred  line 
was  Nammdlvar  or  ^athagopan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished 
about  A.D.  1000,  author  of  1296  pieces  among  the  Four 
Thousand  Hymns.  This  great  collection  he  is  supposed  to 
have  taught  to  his  disciple  Natha-Muni.^  The  philosophy  of 
“Qualified  Advaita”  was  gaining  clearer  expression;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Buddhists  and  Jains  was  declining;  the  anti-caste 
feeling  already  noted  in  the  ^aiva  hymns  was  growing  stronger ; 
only  the  knowledge  of  God,  said  Namraalvar,  could  make  a  man 
high  or  low  in  the  social  scale.^  The  two  great  rival  sects  were 
drawing  nearer  together,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  differences. 
Pious  kings  begin  to  profess  themselves  worshippers  of  both 
deities.  Temple  inscriptions  open  with  the  invocation  of  one 
sacred  name  and  close  with  the  other.  Thus  in  a.d.  1142 
Vaidyadeva,  king  of  Kamarupa  (Bengal),  bestows  on  a  learned 
Brahman  two  villages,  duly  provided  with  water,  forest  tracts, 
gardens  and  enclosures  for  cows,  to  propitiate  the  Lord  ^iva, 
and  the  grant  opens  with  invocation  of  Vasudeva  and  the 
praises  of  Hari,*  Qiva  “  whose  true  nature  even  the  Veda 
cannot  fully  reveal,  from  whom  the  creation,  preservation,  and 
destruction  of  all  worlds  proceeds,”  and  Narayana  (Vishnu)  are 
jointly  addressed  on  the  Udayendirara  plates  from  North  Arcot 
(about  1150).*  A  grant  to  the  temple  named  Kunti-Madhava 
in  the  Godavari  district  (1186-7)  was  dedicated  by  the  queen 
of  Gonka  III.  to  Vishnu,  “  whose  name  may  be  known  from  the 
Vedanta.”  Her  son  was  devoted  to  ^’iva,  but  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  assembly  of  ministers  and  people  he  confirmed  the  gift 
“for  burnt  offerings,  oblations  and  worship,  daily  and  periodica^ 
rites,  monthly  and  annual  festivals,  and  the  expenses  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  music.”*  King  Vijaya-Chandra-Deva  installs  his 
son  in  the  dignity  of  Crown  Prince  at  Kanauj  (1168),  after 
bathing  in  the  Ganges  in  the  presence  of  Vishnu,  on  his  initia- 

•  Tamil  Studies,  pp.  324,  294. 

•  The  dates  as  usual  are  in  confusion,  for  Tamil  chronology  gives  Natha- 
Muni  a  wondrous  life  from  582  to  922  ;  Tamil  Studies,  p.  334. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  327,  *  Ejyiyr.  Ind,,  ii.  p.  354. 

»  Ibid.,  iii.  p.  78.  ®  Ibid.,  iv.  p,  63. 
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tion  as  a  worshipper  of  Krishna,  and  bestows  a  Tillagt  on  the 
Vaishnava  preceptor.  Five  years  later  the  prince  has  himself 
become  king,  and  in  the  presence  of  <^'iva  makes  a  gift  of  his 
own  weight  in  gold  or  valuables,  and  a  grant  of  land  to  his  own 
spiritual  instructor  and  eight  priests.^  At  Deopara  in  Bengal 
(about  1100)  the  two  deities  are  invoked  under  the  joint  title 
Pradyumua-i^vara  (i.e.  Hari-Hara).*  An  inscription  from  the 
JhansI  district  (North-West  Provinces,  about  1150)  extols 
Vishnu  as  “  the  one  cause  of  final  liberation,  who  yet  holds  the 
world  fast  in  the  snares  of  Maya”;  and  continues  in  the  praise 
of  Gautama,  a  holy  sage,  who  first  defeated  ^'iva  in  a  disputa¬ 
tion  and  then  esbiblished  the  supreme  greatness  of  “  the  Lord.”* 
So  close  might  be  the  luiion  between  the  Powers  once  rivals, 
that  in  the  Salem  district  (in  South  India)  a  plate  of  King 
Prithivipati  descnlx^i  the  eight-bodied  ^'iva*  as  becoming  one 
half  of  Vishnu's  form.  The  two  Deities  were  thus  united  into 
one  complex  personality.  Such  instances  from  widely  separated 
localities  imply  the  diffusion  of  common  religious  tendencies 
and  interests.  Pilgrims  were  for  ever  travelling  all  over  India. 
They  carried  news,  they  spread  literature,  they  debated, 
preached,  and  sang.  The  fame  of  great  teachers,  the  reports 
of  new  movements,  were  soon  borne  afar.  The  mendicant 
ascetic  needed  no  funds,  he  could  beg  his  way.  The  wealthy 
donor,  who  made  gifts  to  the  famous  shrines,  had  perhaps  his 
little  company  of  attendants.  Sanskrit  provided  a  common 
language  like  the  Latin  of  medieval  Europe.  The  Tamil  or 
Kanarese  from  the  South  who  knew  his  own  sacred  books  in 
their  ancient  speech,  found  no  door  closed. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Chola  king  Rajaruja,  a-d.  1(X)4, 
a  grant  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  <^'ri-Vaishnavas. 
There  was  already,  then,  a  group  or  denomination  bearing 
Vishnu’s  name,  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  be  the 

*  Epigr.  Ind.,  iv.  p.  118.  •  i.  p.  311. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  p.  202.  The  story  is  curious,  ^iva  sp]>eared  disguised  as  a 
Mimumsaka  ;  Qautauia  was  an  adherent  of  the  Nyaya  schooL  In  tlie  course 
of  the  debate  Uautaiua,  enraged  at  the  aj)pearance  of  (^iva’s  third  eye  in  his 
forehead,  produced  an  eye  in  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  confuted  the  falsa 
I'easoniug  by  which  the  deity  had  tested  him. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  290. 
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guardians  of  a  royal  benefaction.  The  age  of  the  Saints 
was  coming  to  a  close ;  that  of  the  Teachers  was  just  be¬ 
ginning.  Natha-Muni  received  the  torch  of  instruction 
from  Namm^lvar;  and  in  his  turn  handed  it  on  to  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Tradition  ascribed  to  him  the  collection  of  the  Four 
Thousand  Hymns  of  the  Alvars,  and  the  arrangements  for 
their  recitation  during  the  festivals  at  ^rlranga,  which  are 
still  observed  in  the  most  ancient  temples  of  Vishnu.^  His 
philosophical  writings  have  disappeared,  but  the  extracts 
quoted  by  Vedanta  Desika  in  the  fourteenth  century  show 
that  he  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  Ramanuja.  Like  so 
many  other  teachers,  he  travelled  widely.  Devotion  to  Krishna 
carried  him  to  the  scenes  of  legend  around  Muttra  in  the 
North ;  *  to  Dwarka,  Krishna’s  capital  in  Kathiawar  on  the 
West ;  to  Puri,  the  home  of  JagannMh  in  Orissa  on  the 
Eastern  coast.  A  modest  estimate  of  his  career  contracts  it 
within  A.D.  985-1030.^ 

The  Vaishnavite,  like  the  ^aivau  theology,  was  opposed  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  legal  and  ceremonial  teaching  of  the  Purva 
Mlmamsa,  with  its  doctrine  of  works  and  its  provision  of 
heavens  to  match  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Illusion-theory 
of  ^Jankara.  Against  the  undisguised  polytheism  of  the  old 
religion  it  unflinchingly  proclaimed  the  Divine  Unity,  and  dis¬ 
carded  a  variety  of  fasts  and  feasts  ordained  in  the  Puranas  in 
honour  of  the  Powers  on  high,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  From  the  “relative  reality”  of  ^’ankara’s  world,  where 
l9vara  was  only  an  appearance  like  all  the  other  deities  of 
ancient  writ,  it  turned  away  unsatisfied,  demanding  more  than 
an  intellectual  approach  to  an  impersonal  Absolute,  and  seeking 
the  support  and  guidance  of  a  Living  God.  To  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  justification  of  this  faith,  already  quickened  by  the  Alvars’ 
hymns,  Natha  Muni  had  opened  the  way.  The  work  was 

•  Rajagopala  Chariar,  Tht  Vaishnavite  Reformers  if  India,  Madras, 

p.  2. 

•  Mathura,  on  the  Jumna,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces. 

•  Qopinatha  Row,  quoted  by  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  Outlines  of  Indian 
Philos.,  p.  191.  This  seems  too  brief  for  the  birth  of  a  grandson  while 
he  was  in  the  North  (cp.  below),  and  his  death  may  possibly  have 
occurred  later. 
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carried  forward  by  his  grandson,  Y^una,*  so  named  in  remein* 
brunce  of  his  visits  to  the  sacred  spots  of  Krishna's  youth.  At 
fii-st,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  his  grandfather’s  hopes  might  be 
disappointed.  Victor  in  a  philosophical  debate  at  the  court  of 
the  Chola  king,'*  who  was  said  to  have  staked  half  his  kingdom 
on  his  own  champion’s  success,  he  lived  in  luxury  on  the  royal 
reward,  and  refused  all  intercourse  with  Natha  Muni's  follower*. 
But  at  last  one  of  them,  named  Raniaini9ra,  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  him,  and  intimated  that  he  was  in  charge  of  a  valuable 
treasure  for  him  from  his  grandfather.  It  was  to  be  delivered 
in  the  temple  at  ^>Iranga-  There  Ramami^ra  led  him  into  the 
sacred  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  Yamuna  learned  the  lesson  of 
Natha  Muni’s  holy  life.  He  left  liis  palace  and  his  wealth, 
adopted  the  robe  of  the  Saiuiyasin,  and  gathered  disciples 
around  him  in  the  centre  of  the  Vaishnava  faith.*  Here  he 
lectured  and  wrote,  presided  over  debates,  and  worshipped  in 
the  sanctuary.*  Too  busy,  probably,  to  sj>end  years  in  travel, 
he  only  visited  some  of  the  Vishnu  shrines  in  adjoining  states, 
and  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  the  teacher’s  work.  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  Bhugavata  or  Pafichariitra  school,  he  sought  to 
establish  the  real  existence  of  the  Supreme  Soul,  and  the  eternal 
independence  of  the  individual  soul.  The  treatise  entitled 

‘  The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  modern  Jumna. 

*  He  was  consequently  often  known  by  the  Tamil  titlt  Alavandar, 
“  conqueror.” 

*  For  au  aca)unt  of  the  great  Vishnu  temple  at  (^rlringa,  aaa  Fergutaon 
and  Burgees,  Uut.  of  Indian  Archituturt  (1010),  i.  p.  370.  The  iuachp. 
tiona  on  the  walls  go  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  tendi  century.  The 
temple  now  comprises  seven  enclosures,  measuring  1024  yards  by  640.  The 
fourth  contains  a  great  pillared  hall  with  040  gnuiite  columns.  Several 
eaints  resided  there,  and  their  images  have  l/een  erected  in  different  pat u 
of  the  precincts.  The  dome  over  the  shrine  has  been  recently  rcjiaired  and 
richly  gilt  Like  otlier  famous  sanctuaries,  it  contains  many  valuable  jewels. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  Edward)  presented  a  piece  of  gold 
plate  on  his  visit  in  1875.  A  ^iva  temple  of  smaller  dimeneions,  with  in¬ 
scriptions  of  about  A.D.  1000,  stands  half  a  mile  off.  Imperial  (JauiUer  of 
India,  xxiiL  p.  107  ff. 

*  See  a  few  verses  from  his  “Gem  of  Hymns,”  translated  by  Dr  L.  D. 
Barnett,  in  TIu  Heart  of  India,  p  42,  where  he  describes  himself  as  *'the 
vessel  of  a  thousand  sins,”  and  implores  the  grace  of  Uari.  The  poem 
contains  about  seventy-five  stanzas. 

Jt6 
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the  Siddhi-trayam  expounded  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
“Qualified  Vedanta,” *  and  is  quoted  frequently  by  Ramtlnuja. 
Yamuna  never  spoke  with  his  greater  successor.  They  were 
actually  kinsmen,  for  through  a  different  line  Ram&nuja  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Natha  Muni.  Hearing  of  his  rising  repute 
while  still  a  student  under  a  preceptor  of  ^ankara’s  school, 
Yamuna  went  to  K^chi  to  see  him.  Ramanuja  was  discussing 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  disciples.  The  old  man  would  not 
disturb  him,  and  with  a  prayer  for  the  increase  of  the  Qri- 
Vaishnavas  he  went  away  and  soon  after  died.* 

Ill 

The  story  of  Ram&nuja’s  activity  was  briefly  told  in 
114  Sanskrit  verses  by  Andhrapurna,  a  devoted  follower.  He 
dwells  lovingly  on  the  condescension  of  the  Teacher,  who  allotted 
particular  duties  to  some  of  his  more  confidential  disciples, 
“  and  who  set  nie,  most  undeserving  among  them,  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  milk  supply,  who  always  protected  me  the 
servant  of  servants  to  those  who  sought  refuge  at  his  feet,  as  if 
I  were  his  friend,  near  his  heart.”*  In  the  pious  fancy  of 
Andhrapurna  his  Master  seemed  a  partial  embodiment  of  the 
wondrous  Serpent  ^lesha,  the  Atlanta  or  “  Endless,”  the  symbol 
of  eternity,  on  whom  Vishnu  reposed  in  the  intervals  between 
destruction  and  creation.*  His  education  ran  the  usual  course 

‘  “  The  individual  soul  is  a  separate  entity  in  each  body,”  distinct  from 
the  senses,  nuiruu,  prdna,  etc.  Quoted  by  T.  Rajagopala  Chariar,  The 
Vaishnavtie  Reformert*  p.  30. 

*  See  the  Yatirdjavaibhavam  of  Andhrapuiua,  tr.  S.  Krishnasvaiiii 
Ai3rangar,  Indian  Antiquarif,  xixviii.  (1909),  p.  129  ff.,  vv.  13-16. 

*  Another  account  in  lOOTaniil  verses  was  written  by  Amudan  of  Arangam, 
at  one  time  manager  of  the  Temple  at  Qriranga,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Qankara  school.  On  his  conversion  by  one  of  Ramanuja’s  disciples,  he  com¬ 
posed  a  poem  on  the  Master,  and  Ramanuja  is  said  to  have  accepted  the  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  at  his  followers’  recjuest  added  it  to  the  Four  Thousand  Hymns. 
Cp.  (^ri  Bdmdnnjdchdrya,  by  S.  Krishuaswami  Aiyangar,  Madras,  p.  31. 

*  ^ethdijifaka,  ver.  7.  An  am(a  is  a  part  or  share.  The  usual  rendering 
“incarnation"  in  this  connection  does  not  quite  fit  the  Indian  idea.  Two 
places  are  assigned  by  tradition  for  Ramanuja’s  birth,  at  Tiruj^ati,  a  Vishiju 
centre  north-west  of  Madras,  and  Peruinbudur  to  the  south,  where  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  him  attracts  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  every  year.  The  long 
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based  on  the  Veda  (including  the  Upanishads)aiid  ita  dependent 
studies  ;  he  married  and  took  bis  wife  to  KaAchi,  where  the  bead 
of  the  philosophical  academy,  Vadava-Praka^a,' gave  instruction 
in  ^ankara’s  Advaita.  There  friction  j^rariually  aroi!«  betweeii 
teacher  and  pupil.  Ramanuja  dispuhid  his  professor's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad ;  be 
successfully  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  which  tormented  the  king's 
son  when  Yadava  had  failed,  and  Yadava  was  not  appeased 
when  his  disciple  duly  handed  him  the  royal  fee.*  A  second 
correction  in  class  was  more  than  Yadava  could  bear,  and  he 
angrily  dismissed  the  audacious  disputant.  'Phe  news  reached 
Yamuna,  who  sent  a  disciple  to  fetch  him  to  ^'rlranga.  Rama¬ 
nuja  obeyed  the  summons,  but  only,  as  he  neared  the  little  city, 
to  meet  the  old  man’s  funeral.  Taken  to  the  bier-  he  noticed 
that  three  fingers  on  the  right  hand  were  tightly  closed.  The 
aged  Acharya,  he  was  told,  had  left  three  tasks  behind  him — 
the  composition  of  a  commenbiry  on  the  Vedanta-Sutras  on  the 
principles  of  “  Qualified  Advaita,”  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
names  of  Para^ara,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
and  St  Satagopa  (or  NammMvar),  in  gratitude  for  their  works. 
Ranianuja  accepted  the  duty  in  presence  of  the  disciples,  and 
the  dead  man’s  Zingers  gently  unclosed  and  straightened. 

Vowed  to  his  new  purpose,  R'unanuja  entered  on  fresh  studies, 
partly  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Yamuna's  leading  followers. 
He  learned  the  principles  at  once  of  union  and  distinction  in 
the  soul’s  relation  to  God,  and  the  path  of  self-surrender  as  the 
way  to  final  peace.^  At  length  the  decisive  hour  arrived.  He 
could  no  longer  bear  the  trials  of  an  uncongenial  marriage ;  he 
sent  his  wife  back  to  her  father,  and  adopted  the  triple  staff 
and  the  brown  robes  of  a  mendicant  ascetic.*  From  Qriranga 
came  an  invitation  to  lead  the  disciples  of  thedeparte<l  Yamuna, 
and  there  for  some  time  he  both  taught  and  studied  in  a  sort  of 

life  implied  in  the  Tamil  dates,  1017-1137.  seems  to  start  a  good  deal  too 
early.  Hi*  activity  may  be  trace<l  in  ihe  reigns  of  thr«e  kings,  lasting  from 
1070-1146.  He  was  thus  an  elder  coutcmp<irary  of  St  Bernard  and  Aaselm. 

'  His  maternal  uncle,  according  to  Pandit  Vasudev  Shastri  Abhyankar, 
Cri-Bhdihya  (Bombay  Sanskr.  series),  ii.  p.  iv,  who  places  his  birth  at 
Bhulapuri,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Trichiuoj»oli. 

*  Audhrapuma,  vv.  17,  18.  *  Andbrapurna,  ver.  40. 

*  Ibid.,  w.  48-61. 
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college  of  preceptor*,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  temple- 
management.  But  he  was  not  without  opponents.  Sectarian 
animosities  were  bitter.  Andhrapurna  is  silent  about  a  later 
tale  of  Y^ava’s  machinations  to  murder  him  while  he  was  still 
a  student  at  Kafichi ;  but  he  relates  that  at  (^riranga  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him,  and  two  of  the  preceptors  arranged 
that  he  should  only  take  food  which  had  first  been  tested  by  a 
disciple,  Pranatharthihara,  who  was  thus  installed  as  guardian 
of  his  person.^  At  length  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  field  of 
authorship,  and  in  three  brief  works  on  the  “  Essence,”  the 
“  Summary,”  and  the  “  Light  ”  of  the  Vedanta,  he  laid  down 
the  principles  which  were  elaborated  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Brahma-Sutras  and  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  Aa:onipanied  by  some 
of  his  followers  he  travelled  widely,  holding  discussions  and 
converting  dissentients,  till  he  reached  Kashmir,  where  the 
goddess  of  learning,  Sarasvati,  condescendetl  to  place  the  great 
Bhashva  on  her  head  and  assure  the  author  that  it  was  the 
best.*  On  his  return  to  (^]rlranga  he  was  again  in  danger.  The 
Chola  king*  required  the  Vaishnava  professors  to  subscribe  to 
the  brief  creed  “  There  is  none  higher  that  (,dva,”  and  sent 
messengers  to  fetch  Ramanuja. His  disciples  hurried  him 
away  to  the  west,  and  he  found  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  a 
Jain  prince  in  Mysore.®  On  the  incidents  of  his  residence  there 
Andhrapurna  is  silent.  Later  biographers  relate  that  he  cured 
the  king’s  daughter  and  defeated  the  Jains  in  debate,  and  so 
secured  the  royal  protection.  After  twelve  years’  absence  he  was 
able  to  return  to  ^riranga.  There  he  occupieil  himself  with 

‘  Andhrapfirna,  ver.  68. — To  this  period  is  attached  a  later  story  which 
is  exposed  to  suspicion  of  (Christian  “contairiination.”  From  one  of  his 
teachers  Ranifinuja  received  certain  secrets  under  the  usual  promise  only 
to  communicate  them  to  a  worthy  disciple.  He  found  them  so  valuable 
that  he  began  to  spread  them  widely.  The  indignant  Guru  threatened 
him  with  “  eternal  hell,”  and  Ramanuja  replied  that  he  would  gladly  suffer 
it  if  by  so  doing  he  could  minister  to  the  salvation  of  humanity.  Life  and 
Timet,  by  Krishnaswaini  Aiyangar,  p.  17.  On  the  limitations  of  his  own 
view  to  the  three  castes  of  the  “  Twice-born,”  see  below,  p.  403. 

*  Andhrapurna,  ver.  87. 

»  Kulothunga  (1070-1118) ;  so  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  p.  43. 

*  Andhrapurna,  ver.  94. 

‘  Bitti  Deva,  then  Viceroy  for  his  brother,  afterwards  himself  king  under 
the  name  of  Vishnuvardhana  (1104-31). 
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works  of  devotion  and  the  organisation  of  hi*  order.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  common  usage,  he  erected  images  of  some  of  the  Alvars; 
“  for  the  prosperity  of  those  who  sought  his  protection  ”  he  even 
set  up  his  own.*  Seventy-four  of  his  leading  disciples  were 
appointed  to  “apostolic  seats,”  four  being  designated  e8|)ecially 
to  expound  the  Commentary.  Andhrapunia  reckons  seven 
hundred  “  ascetic  followers,”  and  “  twelve  thousand  ehict  quite 
close  to  the  Divine,”^  and  closes  his  story  with  the  e»Jgry  threat 
of  Kali,  “  the  Ulattk,”  lierce  spouse  of  <,'iva — 

“.\s  you  have  driven  me  out  everywhere  and  thus  left  me 
homeless. 

So  when  1  get  the  opportunity,  1  shall  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  your  religion.” 

IV 

It  has  heeji  said  by  a  modern  student  that  the  leaching  of 
Ilanuinuja  presents  to  us  the  highest  intellectual  altitude  reached 
in  all  its  varied  history  by  Indian  Theism.*  Whatever  be  the 
justice  of  such  a  judgment,  it  is  probably  true  that  tlie  move¬ 
ment  to  which  he  gave  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  expression 
has  also  been  the  widest  aj»d  most  influential  in  shaping  tlie 
religious  life  of  the  j>eopIe  at  large.  Many  elements  of  ancient 
tradition  meet  in  his  pages.  He  founds  himself,  of  course,  upon 
the  received  Revelation,  but  he  appeals  freely  also  to  texts  of 
the  lower  rank.  'I'he  mythological  forms  of  difl'erent  mono¬ 
theisms  are  combined  and  harmonised.  He  opens  liis  chief 
work  with  a  prayer  that  his  mind  may  be  filled  with  devotion 
(bfmkti)  towards  the  Supreme  Hrahman,  the  abode  of  Lakshml, 
consort  of  Vishnu,  the  imaginative  symbol  of  his  ctt;ative 
energy;*  and  he  constantly  ijuott's  from  the  Vishnu  Punrna, 
unnamed  in  Cankara’s  exposition.  V'ishnu  is  accordingly  identi- 

'  Andhrapunia,  ver.  103. 

*  Ibid.,  vv.  108,  109. 

*  Nicol  Macnicol,  Indian  (1915),  p.  107. 

*  Thibaut,  SBE,  ilviiL  p.  3.  Lakslimi  became  in  later  Vaiabnavicu  a 
kind  of  divine  Mother  of  the  universe  ;  and  a  modem  exponent  claims  for 
her  the  function  of  intercession  with  (iod  on  behalf  of  vtsik  and  erring 
humanity.  Cp.  Prof.  li.  Raugacharya,  in  Sri  RdmJnujdeJultya,  hit  Li/t 
and  Tinut,  by  S.  Krishnaswaiui  Aiyangar,  Madras  (kud  ed.,  no  date), 
p.  102. 
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fied  with  the  Most  High  Brahman,  and  so  in  turn  are  Vasudeva 
and  Nar4yana.  The  Bhagavata  doctrine  is  thus  accommodated 
in  the  VedAnta,  and  Ramanuja  ascribes  it  to  revelation  by 
N&rAyana  himself.*^  His  religious  philosophy  was  thus  fed  from 
various  sources ;  it  was  developed  along  lines  of  thought  that 
were  undoubtedly  of  immense  antiquity ;  but  many  of  its  details 
were  sharpened  by  reaction  against  the  monistic  doctrine  of 
^nkara,  and  owed  their  form  to  his  critical  antagonism. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Ramanuja  expounded  his  views  in  the 
form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Vedanta-Sutras,  and  defends  them 
upon  Scripture  grounds.  Raised  above  all  contact  with  the 
senses.  Brahman  could  be  known  through  Revelation  only.* 
The  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  various  powers  by  the 
Godhead  rested  exclusively  on  the  authority  of  the  Veda,^  and 
Ramanuja  did  not  contest  the  position  of  his  opponents  that 
this  was  based  on  an  unbroken  tradition,  and  could  not  be 
suspected  of  any  imperfection.^  Reasoning,  as  Manu  allowed, 
might  be  employed  in  its  support,*  but  no  generalisations  from 
experience  could  either  prove  or  disprove  Brahman.  Elsewhere, 
however,  another  source  of  knowledge  is  admitted.  The  study 
of  the  ^astras  leads  only  to  indirect  knowledge;  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  that  which  is  direct.*  This  latter  is  obtained 
by  the  concentrated  meditation  known  as  Yoga.  Something 
more  is  needed  than  the  mere  comprehension  of  the  words  of 
Sciipture.  It  is  the  result  of  profound  contemplation,^  “in 
intuitive  clearness  not  inferior  to  the  clearest  presentative 
thought,”*  and  arises  through  the  divine  grace  in  response  to 
acts  of  daily  worship  and  sacrifice.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
bhakti  or  devout  adoration,  which  wins  the  approval  of  the 

'  See  the  paper  of  Prof.  R.  G.  Bliaudarkar,  in  Verhandlunym  des  VII. 
Intemationaltn  Oriental.  Congr.,  1888,  “The  RanxanuJIya and  the  Bhagavata 
or  Pancharatra  Systems,”  p.  104  ff. 

*  i.  1,3  :  SBE,  xlviii.  p.  161. 

>  ii.  1,  27  ;  xlviii.  p.  474. 

*  xlviii.  p.  26. 

‘  ii.  1,  12  ;  xlviii.  p.  426. 

**  Paroluhdparokiha-rupe  dve  vijfldne,  i.  2,  23  (Bombay  Sanskr.  seriea, 
1914) ;  xlviii.  p.  284. 

^  Dhydna,  or  updeana,  i.  1,  p.  8  ;  xlviii.  pp.  12,  699. 

*  Bratyaksha,  or  perception. 
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Deity  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  saying,  “He  whoa  the 
Self  chooses,  by  him  can  the  Self  be  gained.’**  But  for  this 
choice  to  operate  the  believer  must  make  bumble  preparation. 
He  must  abstain  from  all  food  naturally  unclean  or  accidentally 
polluted.  He  must  be  free  from  the  attachments  of  desire. 
The  thought  of  Brahman  must  be  his  daily  practice;  the 
recitation  of  the  Veda,  sacrifice,  alms,  mortifications  and  fasts, 
his  constant  rule.  Truth  and  honesty,  kindnesss  and  liberality, 
must  guide  word  and  deed ;  neither  depressed  by  lack  of 
cheerfulness,  nor  elated  by  undue  self-satisfaction,  he  must 
maintain  inward  calm  and  self-control.  Then  contemplation 
will  beget  reniiembrance,  and  steadfast  recollection  will  open  the 
inward  eye  to  realise  the  sacred  Vision  as  immediately  present- 
That  is  the  pathway  to  the  Great  Release. 

What,  then,  is  the  content  of  the  Vision  ?  It  concerned,  of 
course,  the  nature  of  God,  conceived  as  the  Supreme  Spirit 
(Purwihottama),  and  his  relation  to  the  world  and  the  soul. 
Like  his  predecessor  ^'ankara,  Ramanuja  must  justify  himself 
against  Sankhyon  and  Buddhist  and  other  philosophical  critic* 
of  theism ;  but  it  is  against  ^'ankara  himself  that  his  most 
formidable  battery  of  argument  is  opened.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  ask  the  Sankhyan  evolutionist  how  he  could  explain  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  universe  without  a  guiding  mind, 
or  provide  for  the  start  of  the  whole  process  out  of  the  equipoise 
of  the  Three  Strands  if  there  was  no  causal  will  to  disturb  their 
balance.  The  Buddhist  theories  of  “  momentariness "  and  the 
“Void”  were  in  like  manner  quickly  pushed  aside  by  the 
traditional  inetaphysic.  But  the  monistic  dcctrine  of  (^ankara 
met  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  claimed  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Upanishads.  To  rebut  it  needed  all  his 
strength,  and  in  a  lengthy  introduction  prefixed  to  tlie  ex¬ 
position  of  the  first  Sutra  he  sought  to  clear  tlie  way  for  hi* 
own  interpretation  of  the  Vedanta. 

(,’ankara  had  started  from  the  distinction  between  subject 
and  object,  but  he  luul  allowed  to  it  only  a  relative  reality.  It 
was  valid  for  practical  affairs,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
essentially  false.  Nothing  truly  existed  but  the  universal 
undifl'erenced  Braliman.  The  belief  in  an  individual  Self  was 


*  Katha  Up.,  ii.  23. 
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an  error  arising  from  bodily  experience  and  its  entanglement  in 
the  Samsara.  The  higher  knowledge  showed  the  whole  world 
and  its  inhabitants  enveloped  in  Ignorance  and  in  the  grip  of 
Illusion.  Ramanuja  advances  to  the  attack  along  four  main 
lines.  In  the  first  place,  he  examines  the  nature  of  consciousness, 
and  its  testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  permanent  thinking 
subject.  This  is  then  submitted  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  and 
the  evidence  of  Revelation  is  marshalled  on  its  behalf.  The 
conception  of  Ignorance  then  comes  up  for  examination  and  is 
treated  in  the  same  fashion.  And,  lastly,  the  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  apparent  individual  soul  with  Brahman 
is  considered  in  the  light  of  accepted  teaching  concerning 
deliverance  from  transmigration  and  final  Release. 

(1)  All  knowledge,  it  is  argued,  involves  the  perception  of 
difference.  The  action  of  the  knowing  mind  is  presented 
under  the  figure  of  light  which  issues  from  a  luminous  centre,^ 
and  brings  the  object  to  be  known  within  the  range  of 
apprehension.  All  clear  conception  arises  through  some  dis¬ 
tinction,  marking  off  this  from  that,  the  characteristics  of  a 
cow  from  those  of  a  buffalo.  There  is  no  source  of  knowledge 
enabling  us  to  apprehend  mere  undifferenced  Being;  and  if 
there  were,  it  would  place  Brahman  in  the  position  of  an 
object,  which  (on  the  Advaita  theory)  would  involve  it  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  ignorance  and  perishableness.  But, 
further,  consciousness^  is  only  intelligible  as  the  attribute  of 
a  conscious  Self,  which  is  known  to  each  one  by  first-hand 
testimony,  as  universal  experience  enshrined  in  language  proves. 
Its  changes  imply  a  constant  in  which  they  take  place.  But 
for  this  permanence  memory  would  be  impossible,  and  we  could 
not  recognise  anything  to-day  as  something  that  we  had  seen 
yesterday.  The  “  I  ■"  and  the  “  not-I  ”  are  thus  given  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  do  not  say,  “  I  am  consciousness,”®  but 
“  I  am  conscious.” 

(2)  The  Self,  however,  cannot  testify  to  its  own  origin. 
Memory'  does  not  reach  beyond  its  present  embodiment,  and 
inferencti  and  reasoning  cannot  supply  the  deficiency.  The 

*  Siayar/iprakd^atd,  cp.  xlviii.  p.  40  If. 

•  Designated  by  various  terms,  anubhuli,  j/ldiui,  avagati,  sainvid. 

®  A  nubhutiraham,  cp.  xlviii.  p.  61. 
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nature  or  essence  of  the  Self  cannot  be  known  cxpericaoe,  _ 
but  Scripture  declares  it  to  be  unoriginated.  It  is  not  aT"  " 
product.  ^Vhy  ?  because  Revelation  tells  us  so :  ITie  knowing  . 
one  (vipof-chit)  is  never  boru  and  does  not  die";'  the  body 
may  be  killed,  but  the  Ancient  (purdryt)^  who  is  unborn, 
eternal,  everlasting,  is  not  killed-  The  author  of  the  Sutras, 
therefore,®  teaches  the  soul's  eten»ity. 

The  independent  existence  of  tlie  soul  without  beginning  is, 
of  course,  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sole  being  of 
“one  homogeneous  substance,  viz..  Intelligence  free  from  all 
difrerence.”®  The  sacred  texts  prove  that  the  Supreme  Braliniau 
is  “  the  substantial  and  also  the  operative  cause  of  the  world  ;  - 
that  it  is  all-knowing,  endowed  with  all  powers;  that  its  pur¬ 
poses  come  true ;  that  it  is  the  inward  principle,  the  support 
and  the  ruler  of  everything.  ’  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is 
the  essential  nature  of  Brahman  does  not  mean  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  the  whole  of  reality.  Light  must  have  its  seat  in  a 
gem,  a  lamp,  the  sun ;  and  similarly  knowledge  can  only  be 
lodged  in  a  knowing  subject.  To  this  character  of  knower 
(Jnutvitva)  all  Scripture  bears  testimony;  and  the  text,  “Thou 
mayest  not  see  the  seer  of  seeing,  thou  mayest  not  think  the 
thinker  of  thinking,”  cannot  be  understood  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  seeing  aud  thinking  subject,  for  such  denial  would  involve 
a  conHict  with  other  passages  which  declare  how  the  Self  may 
be  known.* 

(3)  The  theory  that  Nescience  is  the  cause  of  the  error  of 
plurality  of  existence  was  met  by  the  question  “  Where  is  its 
seat.^”  It  could  not  be  in  the  individual  soul,  for  that  was  a 
fiction  produced  by  it ;  nor  could  it  l>e  in  Brahman,  which  is 
nothing  but  “self-luminous  kncwlcalge,”  and  hence  incapable  of 
harbouri’/ig  its  contradiction  Ignora:»ce.^  No  Scripture  authority  ^ 
could  allegcnl  in  its  sup{x>rt.  Maya  was  by  no  means 

'  Kathti  Up.,  i.  2,  15  ;  UliE,  xlviiL  p.  541. 

-  ii.  3,  18.  Dr  Glmte  puiaU  out  a  cariuua  differeuce  of  reading  between 
the  text  i.f  the  Sutra  adopted  by  ^aukara  and  Nlmbarka  and  that  followed 
by  RruuDuuja.  But  the  ontological  meaning  remains  uualfected.  La 
Ktddala,  p.  50. 

“  Nirvii^tfha-jiiutia  (knowledge),  xJviii.  p.  7S. 

<  i.  1,  1,  p.  61  :  ilviii.  pp.  81,84.  *  xlviii.  p.  103. 
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synonymous  with  falsehood;  in  many  passages  it  denoted  the* 
power  which  produced  wonderful  effects,  and  it  was  in  virtue  of 
its  possession  that  the  Supreme  Person  was  called  mayin.^  And 
of  what  use,  inquired  Ramanuja,  would  an  unbeginning  Ignor* 
ance,  an  eternal  unreal  Maya,  be  to  Brahman  ?  Was  it  to 
delude  individual  souls  ?  For  what  end,  then  ?  If  it  was 
answered,  “  To  provide  him  with  a  kind  of  sport,”  the  reply 
was  ready,  “  What  need  is  there  of  sport  for  a  Being  of 
infinite  Bliss  Moreover,  Scripture  itself  is  enveloped  in 
the  great  world-error,  and  thus  the  whole  foundation  of 
knowledge  was  destroyed.  When  Brahman  was  involved  in 
the  same  unreality  as  the  world,  what  would  remain  but  uni¬ 
versal  falsehood  P 

(4)  There  was,  indeed,  a  part  for  Ignorance  to  play  in  our  actual 
experience.  The  embodied  soul,  under  the  influence  of  its  good 
or  evil  Karina,  constantly  fails  to  recognise  its  own  essentitU 
nature  as  Knowledge,  and  in  enjoyment  or  suffering  identifies 
tlie  body  and  its  piiins  or  pleasures  with  its  Self.  Only  through 
apprehension  of  the  Brahman  as  the  Supreme  Reality,  “  the 
True  of  the  True,”  could  it  win  deliverance  from  the  entangle¬ 
ments  of  the  material  world,  and  secun;  final  Release.  This 
apprehension  was  expressed  in  an  ancient  formula.  Tat  tvam  asi, 
“That  art  thou.”  What  was  the  nature  of  this  union?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  ^'ankara’s  monism  it  implied  the  complete 
disappearance  or  destruction  of  the  Self.“  But  the  Ego  is  not 
a  mere  attribute  of  the  Self  which  might  perish  and  yet  leave 
its  essential  nature  persisting  uninjured ;  it  constitutes  its  very 
being.  Were  it  otherwise,  who  would  undertake  the  labour 
needful  for  liberation,  if  the  result  of  such  endeavour  was  the 
loss  of  personal  existence  ?  So  far  from  denoting  an  un¬ 
differenced  identity,  the  words  “that”  and  “thou”  clearly 
implied  distinction.  They  are,  indeed,  co-ordinated,  for  the 
texts  which  declare  Brednnan  to  be  the  “  Self  of  all  ”  describe 
him  as  “the  Inner  Ruler”  of  the  individual  soul,  the  Immortal. 
Immanent  in  our  spirits  as  in  the  external  world,  God  will  be  at 

>  i.  1,  1,  p.  102  ;  xlviii.  p.  126. 

*  ii.  1,  16,  p.  -129  f.  ;  xlviii.  p.  442.  Rumuniija  forgets  that  he,  too, 
eUewheie  represeuta  the  Brahman  as  playing  the  great  cosmic  game. 

*  i.  1,  1,  p.  59,  ikUytltma-ml^a  ;  xlviii.  p.  70. 
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last  recognised  in  immediate  vision  as  the  Soul  of  our  MKila. 
Such  union  is  not  loss  of  consciousness,  for  **how  con  one 
substance  (dravya)  pass  over  into  the  nature  of  another  sub* 
stance?”*  The  GltTi  declared  that  this  knowledge  oused 
conscious  beings  above  the  worldP’vicissitudes  of  creation  and 
destruction  into  community  of  nature  with  the  Lord.*  And 
Scripture  showed  how  persons  (like  the  Rishi  Vamadeva)  in 
whom  Ignorance  had  been  destroyed  by  the  intuition  of  their 
identity  with  Brahman,  retained  the  consciovisness  of  the 
personal  “  I.”  ^  The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  is  thus 
stated  : 

“  All  this  clearly  proves  that  the  authoritative  books  do  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  one  non-differeiiced  substance ;  that  they  do  not 
teach  that  the  universe  of  things  is  false ;  and  that  they  do  mot 
deny  the  essential  distinction  of  intelligent  beings,  uon-intelligent 
things,  and  the  Lord.”  * 

With  the  rejection  of  the  diKtrine  of  Illusion  the  distinction 
between  the  lower  and  the  highci  Brahman  fell  away.  The 
four-faced  Brahma,  lx)rd  {adJiiputi)  of  the  mundane  egg,  who 
“represents  the  individual  souls  in  their  collective  aspect,”*  U 
no  modification  of  the  Most  High  who  is  I.x)rd  (Ifvara)  of  all. 
He  is  involved  in  the  Samsara,  with  a  body  like  other  devoi; 
subject  to  Karma,  among  the  great  host  of  souls.®  Brahman  is 
no  unknowable,  impersonal  Absolute.  He  is  the  Supreme 
Person,  identified  with  Narayana ;  and  the  essence  of  personality 
is  placed  in  the  capacity  to  realise  desires  and  purposes.^  God, 
accordingly,  is  defined  as  “the  Lord  (l^Tara)  of  all,  whose 
nature  is  antagonistic  to  all  evil,  whose  purpo.ses  come  true, 
who  possesses  infinite  auspicious  qualities  such  as  knowledge, 
blessedness,  and  .so  on ;  all-knowing,  aP-powerful,  supreme  in 

'  Vuhna  Pur.,  ii.  14,  27  ;  SHE,  xlviii.  p.  98. 

*  Mama  tddharmyam  dgatdh,  xiv.  2. 

’  xlviiL  p.  71. 

*  i.  1,  I,  p.  82,  Ndpi-cid-acul-igoirdiuliji  svarupa  bluda-nukodhaA  ;  xlviiL 
p.  102. 

*  Jiva-samashti-rupa,  i.  3,  12,  p.  294  ;  xlviii.  p.  312. 

“  The  term  jiva-ghana  is  applied  to  him,  ytuya  hi  kamta-nimiUatfi 
dthitvam  sa  jiva-ghana  ilgucyate,  i.  3,  12,  p.  295  ;  xlviiL  p.  313,  cp.  pp.  330, 
328. 

^  i.  1,  12,  where  Chhdnd.  Up.,  viii.  1,  6,  ia  quoted  ;  xlviii.  p.  i07. 
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cauMtion,^  from  whom  the  creation,  subsistence,  and  dissolution 
of  this  world  proceed.""* 

This  doctrine,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  reality  of  the 
world,  which  is  involved  in  Ram&nuja’s  conception  of  causation. 
Creation  did  not  mean  for  Indian  thought  production  out  of 
nothing,  nor  did  dissolution  imply  total  desti-uction.^  The 
ancient  teaching,  known  as  sat-kdrya-vdda^  viewed  the  effect  as 
already  existent  in  the  cause,  which  simply  passed  from  one 
state  into  another.  Production  and  dissolution  are  thus  merely 
different  conditions  of  the  same  causal  substance.  Jars  and 
platters  are  modifications  of  the  same  clay  ;  crowns  and  bracelets 
are  fashiontni  from  the  same  gold.*  “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  effect  apart  from  its  cause ;  the  effect,  in  fact,  is  identical 
with  the  cause.”  *  Just  as  the  effect  inheres  in  the  cause  before 
its  action,  so  the  cause  when  it  has  acted  persists  in  the  effect. 
If  Brahman,  therefore,  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  as  the 
Scriptures  teach,  the  world  cannot  be  unreal ;  and  further. 
Brahman  who  produces  if  must  also  abide  in  it.  In  other 
words,  he  is  not  only  its  operative  or  efficient,  he  is  likewise  its 
material  cause.  With  repeated  insistence  on  the  philosophic 
figure  of  the  Inner  Ruler®  within  the  visible  scene  and  the 
conscious  spirit,  Ramanuja  proclaims  the  immanence  of  Brahman 
in  the  universe.  Against  the  Purusha  theism  of  the  Yoga, 
which  ascribed  the  whole  cosmic  {)rocess  to  an  unconscious 
Nature  {pradhwia),  he  boldly  identified  Brahnjan  with  Prakriti. 
Nature  is  the  updddna  or  material  cause,  but  so  is  Brahman  ; 
Brahman  and  Prakriti  are  thus  presented  in  indissoluble  unity.^ 

'  i.  1,  2,  jjarama-kdranika,  p.  132.  Thibaut,  xlviii.  p.  156,  translates 
“  supremely  merciful,”  having  apparently  read  hdrunika. 

-  *  For  the  Paficharutra  doctrine  of  the  Fourfold  form  of  Brahman  as 
Vitsudeva,  etc.,  promulgated  by  Brahman  as  Nunlyana,  cp.  ii.  2,  42,  p.  526  ff., 
and  ante,  p.  221. 

*  Riimanuja  accepts  the  current  doctrine  of  world -jieriods,  and  the 
Suiikhyau  order  of  development  from  the  subtle  matter  into  which  the 
universe  has  been  reduced,  but  he  places  it  under  the  will  of  God. 

*  ii.  1,  14  :  xlviii.  p.  430. 

*  iL  1,  15,  hlratM-vyatirikiaijt  kdryai/t  nddili  kdrauadananycU-luiryani ; 
xlviiL  p.  432. 

*  In  the  Antaryumin-Brahmaua,  Brihad.  Up.,  iii.  7. 

^  t.  4,  23,  p.  384  ;  xlviii.  p.  398.  Cp.  ii.  1,  4-11. 
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This  is  a  system  of  Non-duality  {advaitdy,  but  it  is  **qaal?6«d’** 
by  the  recognition  that  both  the  world  and  souls,  while  they 
subsist  solely  in  and  through  Brahman,  are  nevertheless  reaL 
The  whole  field  of  existence  can  thus  be  summed  up  in  three 
terms  :  God,  conscious  beings,  and  matter.* 

The  universe  and  all  its  contents,  animate  and  inanimate, 
thus  form  a  kind  of  body  for  Brahman  of  which  he  is  the  Self.* 
When  the  V^ishnu  Purfina  celebrated  Brahman’s  sole  being  in 
the  words  “  Thou  alone  art  real,”  *  the  poet  did  not  aisert  that 
the  whole  world  is  unreal,  but  only  that  as  Brahman  is  the 
Self  of  the  world  it  has  no  existence  apart  from  him.*  Did  not 
the  Scripture  itself  describe  him  as  “embodied”.''*  From  the 
simplest  food  to  the  most  subtle  ether,  from  breath  to  mind 
and  knowledge  and  bliss,  the  same  truth  holds  good.  All  that 
exists,  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
Self,  which  still  abides  in  unconditioned  being.*  Hence  this 
doctrine  (^o.ftra)  of  the  Brahman  was  known  as  the  {■driraka^ 
“  the  embodied  Self.”  There  is  thus  a  true  plurality,  but  it 
inheres  in  an  ultimate  unity.  Did  not  Revelation  say,  as  it 
depicted  Brahman  issuing  forth  from  his  majestic  solitude,  that 
he  resolved  “May  I  be  many”?**  In  thus  becoming  many,  he 
did  not  cease  to  be  one.  Like  the  coils  of  a  snake,  the 
unconscious  world  is  Braiiman's  mighty  coil;®  it  can  have  no 
separate  being,  and  hence  may  be  described  as  a  piirt  of  him.*® 
And  this  is  no  less  true  of  souls.** 

'  Vipshta.  On  vi^tshaua  as  the  qualifying  or  dislinguisliing  attribute, 
cp.  ii.  3,  45  ;  xlviii.  p.  563. 

•  Ip>iira,  chit,  and  achil.  Cp.  xlviii.  pp.  88,  133,  135,  138. 

•  Jagad- Brahma noh  ^rirdtmabhdva-mbandhaiuim,  L  1,  1,  p.  73 ;  xlviii. 
p.  93. 

•  i.  4,  38  tr.  ^  xlviii.  p.  94. 

•  Taitt.  Up.,  ii.  5,  6,  fdrlra.  The  Vedanta  or  U tiara- Mimd rind  benoa 
called  the  ^Airlraka-Minulmiul,  a  name  used  by  Ramiinuja  himself  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Commentary,  xlviii.  p.  7  f. 

^  i.  I,  13,  niruptldhika,  “  without  any  ujj<U/iM”or  limiting  adjuncts,  p.  UOi  ; 
xlviii.  p.  230.  Cp.  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  “  modification,”  L  4,  27, 
ibiil,  p.  403,  and  the  passages  from  the  Suldla  t/p.,  quoted  pp.  229  stmI  403. 

•  Taitt.  Up.,  iL  6,  1  ;  ClJuliuL  Up.,  vi.  2,  3  ;  xlviii.  p.  85. 

"  iii.  2,  26  f. ;  xlviii.  p.  619. 

***  iii.  2, 28  ;  xlviii.  p.  620.  On  the  soul  also  as  an  amfa,  see  below,  p.  4U6. 

"  ii.  3,  42  ;  xlviii.  p.  558  ff. 
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This  doctrine  seemed,  however,  to  involve  one  dangerous 
consequence.  Did  it  not  implicate  Brahman  in  all  the  sufler- 
ing  of  individueds,  as  well  as  the  unconsciousness  and  mutability 
of  matter?  Was  he  not  thus  a  partner  in  the  whole  world’s 
pain,  at  once  its  author  and  its  victim  ?  From  this  conclusion 
Ram&nuja  shrinks  abashed.  The  imperfections  of  the  soul  in 
its  various  states  are,  indeed,  too  palpable  to  be  denied.  But 
that  which  is  really  hurtful  in  them  is  not  the  mere  connection 
with  a  body,  but  the  retributive  influence  of  evil  deeds.^  A 
distinction  is  accordingly  drawn  between  various  definitions  of 
the  term  “  body  ” ;  it  must  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  soul, 
which  in  its  turn  must  be  capable  of  completely  controlling  and 
supporting  it  for  its  own  ends.^  Such  is  the  supremacy  of 
Brahman  over  the  world.  As  the  creature  of  “  names  and 
forms,”  the  conditions  of  particular  objects,  Brahman  necessarily 
transcends  them  and  is  unaffected  by  them.  In  common  life 
the  subjects  of  a  sovereign  experience  pleasure  or  pain  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  favour  or  restraint,  but  the  fact  that  he  too  has  a 
body  brings  no  suffering  to  him  if  his  commands  are  trans¬ 
gressed.®  The  analogy  is  not  impressive,  and  Ramanuja  falls 
back  again  and  again  on  two  main  arguments.  In  the  first 
place,  all  evil  is  the  issue  of  past  wrong.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  soul’s  life  in  the  samsara,  the  fruit  of  its  own  act.  For  this 
God  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Above  the  endless  succession  of 
existences  he  dwells  in  light  where  no  shadow  of  wrong  can  dim 
his  glory.  Such  life  is  even  possible  for  embodied  spirits  in  the 
world  above;  how  much  more  then  for  the  Most  High  Self!  * 
So  Scripture  testifies  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  Brahman 
is  “free  from  evil,  from  old  age,  from  death,  from  grief”;®  he 
abides  in  his  wonderful  divine  form,  of  immeasurable  splendour, 
beauty,  fragrance,  possessing  the  charm  of  eternal  youth.® 

‘  L  2,  8  ;  xlviiL  pp.  266,  427,  607. 

*  ii.  1,  9  ;  xlviii.  p.  424. 

*  iL  1,  14  ;  xlviii.  p.  428. 

*  iiL  3,  27  ;  xlviii.  p.  648. 

*  Chhdnd.  Up.,  viii.  1,6;  xlviii.  p.  608.  Cp.  the  whole  section  on  the 
“  twofold  characteristicB,"  iii.  2,  1 1  -26. 

*  (^rl-Bhdshya,  i.  1,  21,  p.  213  ;  xlviii.  p.  240.  On  Brahman  aa  Viaudeva 
and  the  four  Vyuhat  cp.  xlviii.  p.  626.  HU  wondrous  power  (vibhtUi) 
containi  the  whole  aggregate  of  things  (p.  306)  summed  up  under  the  terms 
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Whatf  then,  was  the  relation  of  souls  to  such  a  Being  ?  Like 
Brahmeui  they,  too,  are  eternal,*  In  one  aspect  they  may  be 
viewed  as  “manifestations  of  Brahman’s  power”;  in  another 
they  possess  a  qualified  independence,  for  “  they  exist  in  their 
or  n  independent  nature.”  Their  essence  lies  in  being  the 
subjects  of  knowledge.  “The  judgment  ‘I  am  conscious* 
reveals  an  ‘I’  distinguished  by  consciousness.”*  The  Self  is 
by  its  own  existence  a  “  knower.”  Its  knowledge  may,  indeed, 
contract  or  expand  as  it  moves  from  one  condition  to  another 
and  is  associated  with  different  forms  and  senses.  In  any  given 
world  souls  are  embodied  in  diverse  ranks  of  being,  Devas  and 
Asuras  and  demons  of  many  orders,  men,  beasts  and  birds  and 
creeping  things,  trees,  bushes,  grasses.*  Nay,  they  may  even 
enter  inanimate  stones,  or  find  a  temporary  resting-place  in 
manufactured  articles  like  jars  and  cloth.*  Atomic  in  sire,  a* 
Scripture  affirms,  the  soul  passes  in  and  out  of  successive  bodies, 
and  its  consciousness,  dwelling  in  the  heart,  pervades  the  entire 
frame.*  But  all  the  while  it  is  intrinsically  a  part  of  Brahman,* 
but  it  is  no  portion  ^  cut  out  from  the  whole  into  separate  inde¬ 
pendence,  for  Brahman  admits  of  no  division.  'Lhe  individual 
soul  (Jlva)  is  thus  comprised,  as  it  were,  within  the  Supreme 
Self.  Language  and  analogy  are,  of  course,  strained  to  the 
uttermost  to  express  the  relation.  Light  and  heat  may  be 
said  to  be  “  parts  ”  of  fire  and  sun  ;  colour  of  cow  or  horse ;  the 
body  of  an  emlxxlied  being.  The  individual  differs,  indeed,  in 
essential  character  from  the  Most  High.  Their  relation  is  no 
absolute  identity.  Something  discriminates  the  part  from  the 
whole;  the  luminous  body  is  different  in  nature  from  the 
radiance  which  it  emits.  As  an  inhabitant  of  the  universe  the 

chit  aud  achit.  For  ihe  later  theological  syptematisatiun  of  the  RAiuAuujlyaa, 
»ee  below,  p.  414. 

'  ii.  3,  18,  ndlmotpadyule,  “the  soul  is  not  originated,"  p.  ftil  ;  alviii. 
p.  641.  This  ba'ied  on  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

*  i.  1,  1,  p.  44  ;  xlviii.  a.  62. 

^  i.  1,  4,  p.  xlviii. 

*  Sukhtankar,  VtdAtiia  according  to  Rdmdnuja,  Wien,  1908,  p.  69, 
quoting  the  VeddrOuitomgraha. 

*  ii.  3,  2U  ff.  ;  xlviii.  p.  648. 

*  i.  1,  4,  az/tfo,  ii.  3,  42  ;  xlviii.  pp.  191,  669. 

^  Kharufii,  “pieca.” 
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■otd  exists  in  God.  As  the  Inner  Ruler  God  condescends  to 
dwell  within  the  soul.  All  conscious  beings  are  thus  “qualified” 
forms  of  Brahman ;  the  qualifying  element  {v^:eshana)  being 
found  in  the  “limiting  conditions”  attaching  to  successive 
births  in  the  »arruara.^  This  is  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
“distinction  without  distinction,”  or  “  qualified  Non-duality.” 

The  recognition  of  the  eternity  of  souls  ns  well  as  of  the 
material  world  involves  the  usual  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  the  whole  cosmic  process.  The  clue  to  its  opera¬ 
tions  is  found  in  Karma,  but  what  first  brought  this  mysterious 
power  upon  the  scene  ?  If  souls  are  in  any  way  (as  “  parts  ”  of 
Brahman)  sharers  in  the  divine  nature,  they  must  have  once 
possessed  its  freedom  and  purity.  How  did  they  lose  such 
auspicious  qualities  ?  Again  and  again  it  is  affirmed  that 
Karma  is  without  beginning;  ^but  neither  Scripture  nor  Reason 
can  tell  how  it  got  souls  into  its  power.  They  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  lost  their  liberty.  They  are  still  free  within  certain 
limits.  Their  activity  is,  indeed,  dependent  on  the  ultimate 
causation  of  the  Supreme  Self.  But  the  Inner  Ruler  has  regard 
in  all  cases  to  the  “  volitional  effort  ”  which  prompts  a  man’s 
action.*  Were  no  such  initiative  possible,  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  Revelation  would  be  unmeaning.  But  the 
divine  assent  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  volitional  resolve.  In 
other  words,  every  act  implies  a  kind  of  partnership  by  which 
God  condescends  to  give  effect  to  the  soul’s  purposes.  The 
whole  physical  or  material  mechanism  is  his,  guided  unerringly 
by  the  Law  of  the  Deed.  And  no  charge  of  heartlessness  can 
be  brought  against  him  for  permitting  evil  which  he  might 
arrest,  for  he  is  pledged  to  execute  the  moral  order  which  is  the 
eternal  expression  of  his  righteousness.  Karma  is  thus  incor¬ 
porated  in  Brahman’s  nature,  and  beside  Intelligence  and  Bliss 
his  Being  includes  untiring  energy  and  impartial  justice. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Did  not  Scripture  affirm  that  “  he  makes 

•  Cp.  ii.  3,  45  ;  xlviii.  p.  663  ;  for  the  upddhtt,  cp.  i.  1,  4  ;  xlviii.  p.  193. 

*  biuddbht^ia,  or  v\'uhta  Advaita. 

*  i.  1,  4,  aiiddi-karma,  p.  1C8  ;  cp.  xlviii.  147,  198;  ii.  1,  36,  mulditva, 
p.  463  ;  xlviii.  p.  478. 

♦  ii.  8,  41,  $arvtUu  kriydiu  punuhtua  krilam  prayatnam  vdyogam  apekehy- 
dntaryami,  p.  667  ;  xlviii.  p.  667. 
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him  whom  he  wishes  to  lead  up  from  this  world  do  a  good 
deed,”  and  in  like  manner  impel  men  to  evil  ?*  Is  not  the  way 
thereby  opened  for  the  divine  will  to  control  the  human,  and 
thus  transcend  tlie  limiting  activity  of  Karma  ?  The  answer 
takes  us  into  the  heart  of  Ramanuja’s  religion,  the  doctrine  of 
Grace.  For  what  is  the  effect  of  Karma  ?  It  is  (in  its  broadest 
sense)  to  entangle  the  soul  in  the  material  world,  and  by  the 
works  of  the  flesh  obscure  the  realities  of  the  Spirit.  Deliver¬ 
ance,  therefore,  can  only  be  ar-complished  by  the  removal  of 
ignorance.  This  is  the  mystery  of  God’s  revelation  of  himself. 
The  “  Inner  Ruler  ”  discloses  his  own  presence,  and  deigns  to 
illuminate  the  prayerful  heart.  Did  not  the  ancient  text 
describe  the  believer’s  election  to  the  sacred  insight  ?  “  Only 

he  gains  Him  whom  the  Seif  chooses  for  Himself.”*  And  did 
not  Krishna  say,  “  To  those  who  are  ever  devoted  and  worship 
me  with  love,  I  give  that  kimwledge  by  which  they  attain  to 
nie”?“  To  help  those  who  are  striving  to  fulfil  hia  will,  God 
inspires  a  tendency  to  virtue;  to  punish  the  disobedient,  he 
engenders  yet  more  wilfulness.^  ITie  gift  U  thus  not  un¬ 
conditional.  It  is  no  accident  or  chance  insult,  nor  is  it  an 
act  of  capricious  favour.  It  is  the  blessed  result  of  a  long 
preparation  both  of  outward  conduct  and  of  inward  affection. 
The  external  duties  embodied  in  the  successive  stages  of  life 
from  youth  through  maturity  to  age  must  be  loyally  discharged. 
Sacrifices  must  have  been  regularly  performed,  the  Veda  studied, 
the  demands  of  charity  fulfilled,  the  moral  virtues  a.ssiduoubly 
cherished.  But  all  this  must  be  accompli5ht*d,  as  Krishna  had 
taught,  in  the  spirit  of  Renunciation.^  All  desires  for  “  fruit,” 
for  reward  hereafter,  must  he  abandoned ;  all  self-satisfaction 
in  good  works  must  be  suppressed;  all  claims  of  agency  must  be 
relinquished.  The  righteous  deed  must  lx;  htimhlv  surrendered 
to  God  alone  as  its  sole  author.®  Then  by  the  Lord's  grace 
mind  and  heart  will  become  pure.  With  (juiet  thoughU  the 

‘  Kaush.  Up.,  iii.  8.  *  Kafha  Up.,  il  23. 

*  Bharjav.  Gita,  x.  8  If. 

*  Ratufiniija,  ill  3,  41,  xlviii.  p.  658  ;  cp.  ii-  2,  3,  xlviiL  p.  488. 

Dhagav.  Gltd,  xviii.  4  ;  on  tydga,  cp.  ante,  p.  202.  Tbibaut,  xlviii, 

p.  523. 

bhagav.  GiUl,  iii.  30. 
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believer  will  be  open  to  the  heavenly  teaching,  and  win  the 
simplicity,  the  freedom  from  pride,  the  ready  response  to  higher 
guidance,  the  docility  and  obedience,  of  a  child.* 

Here  are  the  conditions  of  the  higher  meditation,  the  devout 
peace  and  love  summed  up  in  bhakti.  For  this  the  preparations 
of  religious  duty  are  needful.  The  worshipper  seeks  to  realise 
a  constant  communion  with  his  divine  Lord.  Its  loftiest  form 
is  indeed  independent  of  all  outward  acts.  But  it  is  supported 
on  remembrance,  and  remembrance  is  in  its  turn  upheld  by  the 
daily  practice  of  sacrifice  and  such  virtues  as  truthfulness, 
honesty,  kindness,  liberality,  gentleness.^  This  generates  a 
memory  which  enables  the  mind  to  keep  the  thought  of  God 
continually  before  it,  until  the  consciousness  of  the  sacred 
Presence  becomes  clear,  and  the  soul,  lifted  into  adoration, 
beholds  the  majesty  and  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal.® 

“No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request. 

Rapt  into  still  communion  which  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  praise  and  prayer, 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him,  it  was  blessedness  and  love.” 

The  mystic  in  RAmanuja  did  not  shrink  from  the  assertion 
that  in  such  communion  a  divine  want  was  also  satisfied.  Had 
not  Krishna  said,  “Noble  are  they  all  (the  four  orders  of  doers 
of  righteousness),  but  the  man  of  knowledge  I  deem  my  very 
self.”*  What  did  that  mean,  inquired  Ram9.nuja,  but  this: 
“My  very  life  depends  on  him.  If  it  be  asked  how,— the 
reason  is  that  in  the  same  manner  that  he  cannot  live  without 
me,  his  highest  Goal,  I  cannot  live  without  him.”®  This  was 
the  pathway  of  Release.  For  the  liberated  soul,  set  fiee  from 
the  bonds  of  sin  and  emancipated  from  all  worldly  “attach¬ 
ments,”  an  eterned  life  of  infinite  joy  was  opened  in  the  intuition 

*  On  bdlya,  “  childlikenea*,’’  cp.  ilviii.  pp.  709,  712. 

*  i.  1,  1,  rlviii.  p.  16  f. 

*  iiL  4,  26  ;  the  character  of  vuion  ii  again  and  again  emphasised  in  the 
word  pratyakshaUJ,  “  before-the-eye-ness,”  cp.  xlviii.  pp.  16,  699.  The 
•oul’s  “  awareness  ”  of  its  immediate  relation  to  God  is  due  to  insight  or 
direct  perception. 

*  Bhagav.  Oltd,  vii.  18. 

*  Oomnuntary  on  thaGft&,  tr.  A.  GovindAcharya,  1896,  Madras,  p.  246. 
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of  God.  Here  was  no  loss  of  individuality.  The  bodily 
environment  of  “  name  and  form  "  was  indeed  laid  aside.*  But 
it  was  only  to  enable  its  occupant  to  enter  on  loftier  union 
with  the  Most  High.  This  was  no  absolute  identity  any  more 
than  the  iron  became  the  magnet  which  attracted  it.*  From  all 
eternity  distinct  from  Brahman  by  its  essential  nature,  it  cannot 
lose  that  distinction  through  all  eternity.  Were  that  possible, 
its  very  being  would  be  ended,  and,  so  far  from  l)ecoming  one 
with  Brahman,  the  soul  itself  would  perish  utterly.*  The 
consciousness  of  |X!rsonal  identity  {ahum  iii)  must  therefore 
remain  unimpaired,  and  Scripture  testified  that  \Timadeva  and 
others  had  retained  it.*  Its  everlasting  object  is  the  Supreme 
Brahman  in  perfect  blessedness,  with  all  the  manifestations  of 
its  glory.®  Sharing  his  joy,  the  liberated  spirits  can  move  freely 
in  all  worlds.  I'hey  cannot  indeed  create,®  but  they  can  range 
at  will  through  all  Brahman’s  creations,  share  all  experiences, 
realise  all  wishes,  partake  of  all  knowledge,  transcending  all 
prohibitions  and  commands,  for  desires  of  evil  can  touch  tliem 
no  more.  It  is  a  glorious  and  blissful  fret“dom,  but  with  a 
curious  shock  the  student  learns  that  it  is  reserved  for  the 
Twice-Bom  of  the  first  three  castes.  Not  for  the  (^'udra  is  the 
grace  of  God  available  in  this  life.  By  dutiful  conduct  he  may 
work  his  way  up  to  another  birth  in  which  he  may  be  admitted 
to  the  study  of  the  Vedas  which  i.s  indispensable  for  the  saving 
knowledge.^  Thus  a  rigid  Scripturalism  triumphs  over  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  God.  It  will  be  the  work  oi*  the 
next  two  or  three  centuries  to  break  down  this  restriclion, 
and  throw  the  gates  of  heaven  open  to  every  caste  and  colour 
and  creed.® 

*  Cp.  the  oft-quoted  passage  from  Mund.  Up.,  iii.  2,  8. 

*  xlviii.  p.  99,  u  figure  quoted  from  the  Vishnu  Puraua. 

*  i.  4,  22  ;  xlviii.  p.  393.  Cp.  i.  3,  2-4,  and  iv.  4,  17. 

*  i.  1,  1,  p.  52  ;  xlviii.  p.  71. 

®  iv.  4,  19 ;  xlviii.  p.  7C8. 

*  Jagad-vydpara  is  expressly  withheld  from  them,  iv.  4,  17. 

'  See  the  long  discussion  in  i.  3,  32-39,  where  the  exclusion  of  the  t^ildxe 
(and  of  certain  ascetics  who  have  fallen  from  their  vows)  is  justified  from 
the  .sacred  texts. 

“  For  this,  indeed,  a  preparation  wa.s  made  by  the  practice  of  prapatti  or 
surrender  to  Qod.  Those  who  felt  themselves  helpless  might  seek  the 
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RamAnuja  was  not  alone  in  his  protest  against  the  Illusion- 
doctrine  of  ^^ankara.  A  copious  literature  in  the  form  of 
Puranas  and  tracts  in  Upanishad  style  had  long  hK-en  growing. 
The  cultus  of  Vishnu  in  his  Krishna  manifestation  had  spread 
through  the  South  and  awakened  an  active  devotion ;  and 
though  RamAnuja  founded  his  exposition  of  the  Sutras  on  the 
names  of  Narayana  and  LakshmT,  later  teachers  were  not  slow 
to  identify  the  Brahman  of  the  Vedanta  witli  the  gay  young 
hero  who  sported  with  the  cowherdesses  at  Vrindavanad 

Among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Ramanuja  wa.s  Nim- 
bArka,  whose  death  is  placed  by  “  a  rougVi  calculation  on 
uncertain  data”  about  1162.-  By  birth  a  Bnlhinan,  he  received 
the  name  of  “Sun  of  Nimba,”^  which  Sir  R.  G,  Bhandarkar 
provisionally  identifies  with  Nitnhapura,  in  the  Bellary  district 
of  Madras.  His  father  was  a  Bhagavata,  and  the  boy  was 
probably  brought  up  in  the  same  faith.  But  he  warmly  espoused 
the  cultus  of  Krishna  and  his  mistress  Radha  with  her  thousand 
attendants,  and  established  him.self  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred 
localities  near  Mathura  upon  the  Jumna.^  A  brief  commentary 
on  the  V'edanta  Sutras  is  ascrilnjd  to  him,  and  in  ten  verses 
entitled  the  “Jewel  of  the  Siddhanta”^  he  sumitied  up  his 
teaching.  Like  RamAnuja,  he  sought  to  determine  the  relation 
of  the  world  and  its  animate  inhabitants  {ach'd  and  ch'd)  to  God. 
The  visible  .scene  and  its  innumerable  souls  were  in  some  sense 
identical  with  Deity,  dependent  on  him  for  their  being  and  their 
power  to  act,  and  yet  also  in  some  .sense  distinct  from  him. 

advice  of  a  preceptor  and  resign  theniBelves  to  the  heavenly  will.  Even 
^udrae  might  practise  this  self-ubnndoninent,  which  played  an  important 
part  in  later  teaching.  Such  worshippera  were  known  aa  prapannaa,  and 
were  on  the  way  to  Release,  though  they  could  not  gain  it  in  this  life.  See 
below,  p.  410. 

‘  Tlio  modern  Brindal)an,  in  the  district  of  Muttra,  near  the  Jumna, 
United  Provinces.  Cp.  below,  p.  430. 

*  Bhandarkar,  Vaimavim,,  p.  62. 

*  For  the  legend  as-sociated  with  the  name,  see  Wilson,  “  Religious  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,”  lUorAi,  vol.  i.  (1861),  p.  Ihl. 

*  Cp.  below,  p.  433  ff. 

‘  SiddhdiUa-Ratna,  tranalaUd  by  Bhandarkar,  p.  63  f. 
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The  Supreme  Spirit  was,  of  course,  presented  as  free  from  all 
defects,  a  storehouse  of  all  beneficent  attributes,  possessed  of  a 
heavenly  body  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  sweetness  and 
charm.  Between  the  jxiriods  6f  dissolution  and  re-creation  all 
existence,  animate  and  inanimate,  dwelt  in  him  in  a  subtle 
state,  till  Brahman’s  energies  (his  {aktij)  manifested  themselves, 
and  by  a  kind  of  mollification  produced  a  universe  where  each 
separate  soul  found  fit  embodiment  under  the  Law  of  the  Deed. 
Brahman  was  thus,  as  the  Upanishads  taught,  at  once  tlie 
material  and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world.’  The  evolution  of 
Nature,  as  usual,  was  viewed  as  the  product  of  the  Three  Strands. 
But  there  were  two  other  magnitudes  which  belonged  to  the 
unconscious  realm,  and  yet  were  not  material  like  Prakriti — 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  sun-like  radiance,  the  ornaments  and 
palace  of  the  Must  High — and  the  mysterious  stream  of  Time. 
Souls  were  infinite  in  number,  and  (according  to  Badarayana’s 
teaching)  atomic  in  size  and  “parts'”  of  Bralunan.  But  this 
term  {atit^a)  did  not  imply  a  fragment  separate  and  detached, 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  formula  of  identity  (“'lliat  art 
thou”);  it  signified  ati  energy  or  capticity  ((«/.-</)  of  Brahman 
projected  into  individuality.-  This  wa.s  a  doctrine  of  “difl'er- 
ence  without  difference  ”  {l)hedahhe(L\)y  davisix]  to  avoid  affinu- 
ing  the  absolute  identity  of  all  three  kinds  of  being,  which 
confused  their  attributes  and  abolished  all  distinction,  and  no 
less  to  escajK'  asserting  an  absolute  separation  which  would  have 
impaired  Brahman’s  omnipresence  a.id  liinite<l  his  nature  and 
his  sovereignty.^  Like  the  “(jualified  non-duality”  of  Butim- 
nuja,  the  scheme  of  Nimhurka  is  a  compromise  between  difTerent 
tendencies.  Both  consider  difference  and  non-difierenc-e  os 
eiiually  real.  But  in  treating  animate  and  inanimate  existence 
as  attributes  of  Brahman,  Ramanuja  emphasised  the  principle 
of  identity  against  that  of  distinction.  Niniborka  argued  that 
it  was  the  function  of  an  attribute  to  differentiate  its  possessor 
from  other  entities  which  did  not  .shatc  it.  'I’here  was  no  other 
entity  from  which  to  distinguish  Brahman.  The  character  of 

*  UjxidutM  aiui  uiniilta,  cp.  Qbate,  Le  Vetldnta^  p.  xxxv. 

*  On  Sutras  iL  3,  43-5.3,  cp.  Ghate,  j>.  01. 

“  A  favourite  illustration  was  found  in  sparks  from  the  tir«  and  light 
from  the  aun. 
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attribute,  therefore,  fell  away ;  and  the  principles  of  difference 
and  non -difference  stood  side  by  side  on  the  same  plane.’ 

The  path  to  Release  for  Nimb4rka  lay  alone  through  Krishna. 
His  grace  was  ever  ready  to  lift  up  the  helpless,  and  awoke  the 
adoring  love  (bhakti)  of  the  worshipper,  who  must  recognise  his 
nature  as  Being,  Intelligence,  and  Bliss,  merciful  and  gracious. 
All  outward  action  for  selfish  ends  must  be  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  soul  surrendered  to  God  in  serenity,  enthusiasm,  the 
faithful  devotion  of  a  servant  and  the  intimate  affection  of  a 
friend.  No  more  must  the  body  be  confounded  with  the  self. 
The  worship  of  other  gods  was  forbidden.  Thankfulness  must 
replace  ingratitude.  Personal  duties  must  not  be  neglected,  the 
commands  of  Scripture  must  be  fulfilled.  But  when  the  soul, 
at  length  delivered  from  liability  to  rebirth,  passes  into  the 
company  of  Braliman,  its  essential  nature  as  a  “knower”*  is 
fully  realised  in  a  union  which  is  still  freedom  and  eternal  joy. 

The  philo-sophical  debate  was  not  closed  by  Nimbarka’s 
modihcation  of  the  “  qualified  non-duality  ^  of  Ramanuja.  The 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  reality  of  the  world  and  the  soul  in 
distinction  from  Brahman  might  be  carried  further  and  produce 
a  complete  dual’sm.  This  was  effected  by  the  teacher  commonly 
called  Madhva.®  Bom  shortly  before  1200  in  a  Brahman 
family  at  Kallianpur,  in  the  Udipi  district  of  South  Kanara  on 
the  south-west  coast,  about  forty  miles  west  of  (^'ahkara’s  great 
foundation  at  Sringeri,*  he  received  the  usual  education  at  the 
village  school.  Tradition  told  of  his  ability  to  run  and  wrestle, 
jump  and  swim,  and  presented  him  tis  no  less  precocious  in  learn¬ 
ing  though  irregular  in  attendance  and  inattentive  in  lessons. 

>  Cp.  GUale,  p.  xiivii. 

^  Jndna-tvarfipd,  Ghate,  p.  xxxiii. 

*  His  father  named  him  Vaeudeva  ;  but  he  was  known  also  as  Ananda- 

and  Punia-Prajna  (“full  of  wisdom”).  Cp.  S’ri  Madhwa  arid 
Madhwaum,  by  C.  N.  Krishna.swami  Aiyar,  Madras,  1907,  founded  upon 
the  Miidhva-Vijaya  or  “Triumph  of  Madhva,”  a  poetical  life  by  Narayana, 
aou  of  Trivikrama,  one  of  his  leading  disciples.  To  this  sketch  Mr  Subba 
Rau  has  added  The  Philosophy  0/  Madhvdchdrya,  Madras,  2nd  ed.,  no  date. 
Mr  Rau  published  a  translation  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras 
in  1904,  and  on  the  Bhagavad  Gita  in  1906,  with  a  short  Memoir. 

*  Cp.  Imperial  Gazetteer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  314  ;  Sir  G.  A.  Grierson,  EKE,  viii. 
p.  233.  The  most  probable  date  is  1197,  Bhandarkar,  Vaipiavitna,  p.  68. 
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What  influences  led  to  his  resolve  to  renounce  the  world  and 
adopt  the  life  of  a  wandering  monk  we  are  not  told.  Tlie 
sorrowing  parents,  foreseeing  that  there  would  be  no  son  to 
perform  their  funeral  rites  (two  boys  had  died  in  infancy  before 
his  birth),  endeavoured  to  dissuade '  him.  He  prophesied  the 
gift  of  a  younger  brother,  and  on  his  advent  took  the  final  vows 
in  the  temple  of  Anante^var  (Vishnu  as  “Lord  of  Infinity")  at 
Udipi. 

The  country  was  full  of  eager  debate.  The  poet  described 
the  situation  thus:  “The  doctors  of  the  dominant  theology 
had  grown  turbulent,  and  were  proclaiming  from  the  housetops 
that  phenomena  were  unreal,  that  God  is  no  Person  and  has 
no  attributes,  that  souls  were  undifierentiate<l,  and  so  forth. 
Several  pious  people  had  begun  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the 
prevalent  philosophy  and  its  influence  on  character.  The  shades 
of  false  theology  liad  obscured  the  Sun  of  Truth.  TTiere  were 
twenty-one  heretical  systems  then  in  existence."  *  The  young 
monk  was  among  the  doubters.  He  had  already  discussed  the 
principles  of  ^’ankara’s  monism  with  his  teacher,  whom  he 
afterwards  converted,  and  his  learning  won  for  him  the  proud 
title  of  “Ruler  of  the  Kingdom  of  Vetlanla."*  So  the  years 
passed  in  study,  prayers,  austerities  and  disputations,  till  he 
was  ready  to  set  out  upon  a  teaching  tour.  His  first  journey 
was  limited  to  South  India,  where  he  encountered  at  Trivandrum 
the  head  of  ^'ankara’s  order  from  Sringeri,  and,  worsted  ap¬ 
parently  in  the  controversy,  conceived  a  fierce  anger  against  his 
opponents.  They  retaliated  with  frequent  annoyance  and 
persecution,  on  one  occasion  robbing  him  of  his  library,  which 
they  were  only  compelled  to  restore  by  an  appeal  to  the  reigning 
sovereign  at  Vishnumangala.  Subsequent  travel  led  him  to  the 
North.  There  were  perils  of  robbers  and  wild  beasts;  river* 
must  be  forded  and  hostile  chiefs  conciliated ;  Mohammedans 
must  be  addressed  in  their  own  Persian.  At  Hardwar  he  rested 
for  fasting,  silence,  and  contemplation,*  and  then  plunged  into  a 

‘  Malul-Vijnya,  quoted  by  Kruhnaswami  Aiyar,  p.  11. 

*  Krislinuswanii  Aiyar,  p.  23.  This  is  8up{X)6cd  to  oican  that  he  wm 
promoted  to  the  headship  of  the  monastery. 

*  lu  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  waa  a 
bathing-place  of  peculiar  fiaucUty,  Laving  a  footprint  of  Viahnu  on  th*  wall 
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Him&layan  retreat  alone«  for  communion  with  Vyasa,  the 
mythical  compiler  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Great  Epic.  On  his 
return  to  Hardwar  he  proclaimed  the  supreme  Godhead  of 
Vishnu,  and  published  his  Commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras. 
Once  more  at  Udipi  he  founded  a  temple  to  Krishna,  and  sent 
two  disciples  to  Jagannatha  in  Orissa  to  fetch  the  original  idols 
of  Rama,  another  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  his  consort. 
Princess  Slta.‘  A  copious  author — no  less  than  thirty-seTen 
works  are  attributed  to  him, — he  still  found  time  for  preaching 
excursions,  gathering  converts,  and  defeating  the  “  Illusionists,’' 
until  one  day  as  he  sat  teaching  he  disappeared  and  was  seen  no 
more.* 

The  poet  NarAyana  presents  his  hero  as  himself  also  a  divine 
incarnation.  In  him  appeared  no  less  a  Person  than  Vayu, 
Vishnu’s  son.®  This  claim  is  actually  made  at  the  close  of 
Madhva’s  Commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras ;  ^  did  it  issue 
from  Madhva  himself  ?  The  advent  of  such  a  being  must  have 
been  duly  announced  from  heaven,  and  accordingly,  just  as  in 
Buddhist  and  Christimi  legend,  the  Devas  in  heaven  rejoiced  at 
his  birth,  and  proclaimed  success  to  the  righteous  and  confusion 
to  the  wicked.  The  spirit  of  Vayu  was  seen  to  descend  from 
the  sky  and  enter  the  infant’s  form.®  In  his  fifth  year  the  child 
was  missed,  and  after  three  days’  anxious  search  his  parents 
found  him  in  the  temple  at  Udipi,  “  teaching  gods  and  men 
how  to  worship  Vishnu  according  to  the  Scriptures.”®  After 
his  initiation  as  the  young  monk  adored  the  Deity,  the  spirit 

by  the  bathing-(;/ui(.  Every  twelfth  New  Veer’s  day  (at  the  beginning  of 
the  Hindu  solar  year)  is  still  especially  sacred.  In  1903  about  400,000 
persons  were  present.  Iviperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  vol.  xiii.  p.  51. 

*  Bhandarkar,  p.  68.  On  Raiua  and  the  rise  of  his  cult,  see  below,  p.  425. 

*  Tradition  extended  his  headship  over  the  monastery  to  79  years, 
6  months,  and  20  days,  implying  a  life  of  at  least  96  years  ;  Subba  Rau, 
Comm,  on  the  Bhagavad  Oltd,  p.  xv.  A  more  moderate  estimate  interprets 
the  number  79  as  that  of  his  age,  and  places  his  death  in  1276 ;  Bhandarkar, 
p.  59,  and  Grierson,  ERE,  viii.  p.  233. 

*  Vayu  was  the  ancient  Vedic  wind-god,  who  in  the  well-known  Purusha 
hymn  sprang  from  Purusha’s  breath.  He  was  thus  theologically  equivalent 
to  “  spirit.” 

*  Subba  Rau,  p.  294. 

®  Cp.  the  reading  «/i  *br6y,  Mark  i.  10. 

*  K.ridiuaswuiui  Aiyar,  p.  10  f. 
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fell  on  one  of  the  crowd,  who  turned  to  Madliva’n  teaciier  aod 
cried,  “  My  son,  behold  iny  beloved,  for  whom  tliou  hast  been 
longing  all  the  while.  He  Ls  thy  guide  and  the  means  of  thy 
salvation  !  ” '  Thus  attested,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he^should 
have  multiplied  loaves  for  his  disciples  in  the  wilderness,  walked 
dryshod  like  the  Buddha’s  followers  across  rivers,  or  when  he 
went  to  batlie  in  a  rough  sea  stilled  its  violenc'e  with  a  look.* 
In  such  embellishments  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  traces  of  the 
Christian  influence  which  suggested  the  description  of  the 
zealous  converts  as  actively  engaged  in  “fishing  for  men."* 
I’he  effects  of  tliis  contact  are  probably  to  be  found  again  in  hi» 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishmenL 

The  reader  who  opens  Mr  Ilau’s  translation  of  Madhva'ii 
Commentary  on  the  Vediinta  Sutras  is  struck  at  once  with  the 
difi'erence  of  his  method  coui pared  with  his  great  predecessors. 
From  among  the  twcnlv-une  commentaries  aheady  produced, 
those  of  ^'ankara  and  Ramanuja  stand  out  by  their  lengthy 
discussions  and  their  dependence  especially  U)>od  the  more 
ancient  Upanishads.  Madliva  disdains  line-spun  arguments,  and, 
passing  by  many  a  crucial  paiisage  in  the  venerable  texts,  gathers 
support  from  a  wide  range  of  later  literature,  Puianas,  and  tracts 
in  IJpanishud  style.  Well  might  he  deplore  the  loss  of  his 
library.  Quotations  have  been  traced  or  referred  to  more  than 
a  hundred  works,  and  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
more  passages  from  unknown  sources.*  The  Scri])tural  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  older  type  is  largely  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  vast 
body  of  later  opiniou  which  shows  how  widespread  had  been 
the  influence  of  the  implicit  dualism  of  the  Vishnu  theology. 

This  dualism  reaches  its  fullest  expression  in  the  exposition 
of  Madhva  At  the  head  of  all  existence  is  the  Deity,  who 
creates,  maintains,  and  dissolves  the  world.  The  sovereign 
power  over  the  universe  is  his.  By  revelatitm  he  imparts  the 
sacred  knowledge;  he  manifests  himsedf  in  incarnate  forms;  he 
is  the  ruler  of  all  souls ;  and  his  grace  confei-s  deliverance.  In¬ 
numerable  attributes  are  gatheretl  round  his  thought  and  bliss, 

'  Kribluiaswaiiii  Aiyar,  n.  iil.  *  /M.,  pp.  tiA,  3(i,  61. 

Ibid.,  p.  -17.  Cp.  M<u'k  L  17,  Unit.  iv.  Id.  Oa  ChrisLisa  iatiuaaos  ia 
India,  see  Nvtr,  p.  52:1. 

‘  Sublia  llttii,  VeddiiJAi  tyiKnu,  p.  Ivi. 
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and  by  his  side  is  his  consort  Lakshinl,  capable  also  of  assuming 
various  forms,  but  without  material  body,  and  concomitant  with 
him  through  space  and  time.^  Over  against  God  thus  con¬ 
ceived  in  two  Persons  souls  and  the  world  are  eternally  distinct.* * 
Five  sets  of  relations  may  be  formulated  between  them  :  (1)  God 
and  souls ;  (2)  God  and  the  world ;  (3)  souls  and  the  world ; 
(4)  souls  towards  each  other ;  (6)  objects  to  each  other.  Nature 
in  its  undifl'erentiated  matter  is  thus  self-existent.  The  universe 
is  indeed  God’s  handiwork  ;  he  is  its  efficient  but  not  its  material 
cause ;  he  organises  and  disposes  its  intrinsic  powers,  but  reason 
cannot  allow  that  a  world  which  is  not  intelligent  should  have 
been  produced  by  Supreme  Intelligence.*  Souls  in  like  manner, 
infinite  in  number,  are  essentially  independent.  This  is  boldly 
affirmed  in  the  words  of  the  Sutras  :  The  soul  is  separate  from 
(not  one  with)  Brahman,  from  the  statements  in  ^ripture.”* 
'rhe  ancient  formulae  of  inner  union,  “  That  art  thou,”  and  “  I 
am  Brahman,”  cannot,  however,  be  ignored.  But  they  may  be 
reduced  in  meaning,  and  the  next  Sutra  is  thus  rendered  :  “  Only 
on  account  of  having  for  his  essence  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  Brahman,  the  soul  is  spoken  of  as  Brahman,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  all- wise  Brahman.”  And  to  this  the  following  comment 
is  appended : —  * 

“  Since  the  essence,  i.e.  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  consists  only 
of  wisdom,  bliss,  and  other  qualities  similar  (in  some  degree)  to 
those  of  Brahman,  there  proceeds  the  statement  that  the  soul  is 
one  with  (like)  Brahnoan ;  just  as  in  the  text,  ‘  All  this  indeed  is 
Brahman  ’  {Chnand.  Up,,  iii.  14, 1),  Brahman  is  spoken  of  as  identical 
with  all  (the  world)  on  account  of  there  being  all  the  qualities  in 
Brahman  which  are  predicated  of  the  whole  world.  The  following 
is  in  the  Bhavishyat  Purana :  *  The  souls  are  sejiarate,  the  perfect 


'  Bhandarkar,  p.  69,  from  a  compendium  of  Madhvaism. 

^  The  relation  of  the  Sou  ontologically  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
defined. 

*  Ghate,  L«  VeddrUa,  p.  xxxviii. 

♦  ii.  3,  28,  tr.  Subba  Rau,  p.  141.  This  is  an  expansion  of  a  Sutra  of  two 
words  only,  pntluig-upaiLsfdt,  literally  “seimrate  by  (or  on  account  of) 
•tatement”  The  purport  of  the  words  depends,  of  course,  on  their  applica¬ 
tion.  See  ^ankara  and  Ramanuja  in  luc.  The  statement  is  guaranteed  by 
a  quotation  from  Kausika  Sruti,”  declaring  that  “  the  Supreme  Lord  is 
abwlutely  separate  from  the  whole  class  of  souls.” 

•  iii.  3,  29,  ibid.,  p.  141  f. 
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Lord  is  septimte,  still  owing  to  the  similAritj  of  intelligent 
nature  they  are  spoken  of  as  Brahman  in  the  various  Scriptural 
disquisitions/  ’* 

The  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a  “  part  ”  of  the  LchxI  *  is  simi¬ 
larly  explained  away  into  that  of  various  relationships  such  as 
son,  brother,  friend,  with  the  help  of  the  Var^a  Purana,  which 
maintained  that  “  separateness  and  non-separateness  ought  not 
to  be  understood  literally.”  Unhappily  Madhva  did  not  adhere 
to  this  suggestion.  He  grouped  his  souls  in  three  orders: 
(1)  those  who  were  fit  for  attaining  final  bliss;  (2)  those  con¬ 
tinually  traversing  the  round  of  birth  and  death  ;  (B)  sinners  of 
the  worst  sort,  including  the  Illusionists  and  those  who  rejected 
Vayu  as  the  divine  Son,  with  demons  of  all  kinds,  fit  only  for 
eternal  hell.*  The  doctrine  of  everlasting  alieiration  from  God 
bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  Catholic  dogma,  and  the  triple 
division  of  souls  has  a  curious  analogy  with  the  Pneumatics, 
Psychics,  and  Ilylics  of  the  V'^alentinian  Gnosis.®  Release  from 
transmigration  is  conditioned  by  two  elements,  divine  grace  on 
the  one  hand  and  human  sacrifice  on  the  other.  Its  essence  lies 
in  knowledge,  not  simply  Scriptural,  nor  reasoned,  but  direct 
intuition.  This  is  conferred  by  grace,  but  it  is  no  arbitrary  or 
capricious  gift.  The  preparation  of  a  life  is  needed,  pitched  on 
the  highest  plane  of  devotion.®  Among  its  elements  are  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  world,  equanimity,  and  self-coutrol.  In  Jove  to 
God  {bhakti)  as  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  i, '.rings,  the  mind 
must  be  fully  surrendered  to  him  in  resignation  and  trust.  The 
commandments  must  be  observed,  and  appointed  works  fulfilled, 
without  any  desire  or  claim  for  “  fruit.”  With  an  approach  to 
Goethe’s  “  Three  Reverences,”  Madliva  demanded  sympathy 
with  inferiors,  love  for  erjuals,  and  reverence  for  superiors. 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  attendance  on  a  suitable  Preceptor 
and  due  reflection  on  his  teaching,  f'alse  doctrines  must  be 
reprobated,  and  Scripture  studied.  Go<l,  as  Being,  Tliought, 
Joy,  and  Spirit,  is  the  sublime  object  to  be  kept  by  meditation 
before  the  soul.  Then  the  wondrous  Emancipation  will  flash 

‘  ii.  3,  43,  p.  147. 

*  Bbaiiclarkar,  p.  60 ;  Grierson,  ERK,  viiL  p.  234. 

*  Cp.  the  author’s  Phatt*  of  Early  t'hristianily  (1916),  p.  315. 

*  Cp.  the  relation  of  donum  and  oyxu  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  aalvatioo. 
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at  la«t  before  the  inward  eye.  For  men  the  vision  may  only  be 
swift  as  lightning;  for  gods  it  will  be  steady  as  the  sun.'  But 
when  once  beheld,  even  in  momentaiy'  splendour,  it  is  the  pledge 
of  eternal  bliss. 

All  three  teachers,  Ramdnuja,  Niinbruka,  and  Madhva, 
establishetl  religious  orders  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation 
of  their  systems.  Wilson  found  the  communities  of  the  Udiiui- 
nujlyas  still  numerous  in  the  Deccan  a  century  ago,  and  the 
“spiritual  throne”  of  his  successors  is  still  maintained  at 
Mcdukote.*  The  significance  of  the  philosopher  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Vishnu  is  well  illustrated  by  an  inscription 
recording  a  donation  by  King  Sadac^Mvaraya  of  Vhjayanagura 
in  1556.^  He  gave  “to  the  Great  Sage”  llamAimja  thirty-one 
villages  “  to  provide  incense,  lights,  oblations  of  food,  Howers, 
dancing,  singing,  music,  etc.,  to  celebrate  in  proper  style  the 
yearly  festival  of  Vishnu, “•  as  well  as  the  annual  car-festival ; 
and  every  day  to  provide  food  of  all  kinds  for  the  Vaishnava 
twice-born,  and  their  wives,  children,  and  aged  people,  at  the 
extensive  hall  of  the  holy  Ramanuja  here  constructed.”  Was 
not  the  saint  “  the  best  of  instructors  in  inaugurating  the  path 
of  the  Veda”.?  Had  he  not  “broken  the  pride  of  the  Illusion¬ 
ists  ”  ?  Was  not  his  mind  “  tjuite  spotle-ss  from  his  bathing  at 
holy  places”.?  Had  he  not  “assumed  the  form  of  an  image  in 
the  sacred  place,  ever  mindful  to  propitiate  Rama”?®  His 
followers  are  still  numerous  in  the  Deccan,  and  may  be  occasion¬ 
ally  found  in  the  North.  Like  other  devout  sects,  they  have 
their  personal  marks,  their  sacred  utterances ;  they  perform 
daily  service  to  Vishnu’s  image  (often  set  up  in  the  house), 
sometimes  drinking  the  water  in  which  the  idol’s  feet  have  been 

*  Bhaodarkar,  p.  61. 

*  The  Guru  who  occupies  it  is  known  as  Parakalaswami,  Rice,  Gazetteer 
of  Mytore  (1897),  voL  i.  p.  474.  Some  four  hundred  Brahmans  are  attached 
to  the  great  temple  of  Krishna,  with  numerous  servants,  musicians,  dancing 
girls,  and  Satanis  (followers  of  Chaitanya),  Itnperial  Gazetteer,  xvii.  p.  290. 

*  Epigr.  Ind.,  iv.  (1896),  p.  2  tt  On  the  remains  of  this  once  famous 
city,  cp.  Imperial  Gazetteer,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  310. 

*  On  the  holy  nakthatra  of  Ramanuja’s  birth  {Indian  Antiquary,  xxiii. 

p.  121). 

‘  On  the  cultUM  of  Ruma,  cp.  below,  p.  426.  The  inscription  concludes 
with  the  invocation  of  ^iva  and  Vishnu. 
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washed,  and  eating  food  which  has  been  presented  to  it.  One 
peculiarity  of  practice  marked  the  preparation  of  their  meals, 
'rhey  cooked  for  themselves;  but  should  a  stranger  see  them 
thus  engaged,  or  find  them  eating,  the  process  was  at  once 
stopped,  and  the  foo<l  burietl  in  the  ground*  The  followers  of 
Nimbarka  are  in  like  inanner  both  cocnobitic  and  secular.  Verj 
numerous  near  Mathura  in  the  localities  of  Krishna  story,  they 
worship  Rudha  in  association  with  him;  they  are  found  also  in 
liengal,  and  are  scattered  throughout  all  Upper  India.*  The 
temple  to  Krishna  at  Udipi,  founded  by  Madhva^  still  stands, 
and  is  visited  by  throngs  of  pious  pilgrims.*  No  animal  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  there  ;  a  lamb  of  rice-meal  was  substituted  for 
flesh.  The  eight  religious  houses  established  by  the  Teachw 
also  remain,  their  suj)erintendents  pivsiding  in  turn  for  two 
years  over  the  temple.  'J'hey  are  also  charger!  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rnatfut,  gathered  by 
travel  among  their  lay  brethren.*  Life  in  Uie  c'ommunity  b 
austere,  and  the  obligations  on  ordinary  believers  (who  are 
almost  all  Brahmans)  involve  severities  of  fasting  which  “  under 
the  high  pressure  of  modern  life”  is  said  to  l>e  gravely  lowering 
their  physique.^  They  have  spread  through  North  and  South 
Kanara,  and  are  found  in  Mysore;  in  Upj)er  India  they  are 
unknown.  Their  numbers  are  small ;  Sir  George  Grierson  does 
not  venture  to  put  them  above  70,000.®  But  their  earnestnets 
impels  an  outside  observer  to  describe  Madhvaism  as  “one  of 
the  most  living  of  Indian  faiths.”* 


VI 

Tlie  followers  of  Ramanuja  were  not  slow  to  develop  hi* 
principles  and  extend  his  teaching.  They  lectured  and  wrote, 
and  commentaries,  expositions,  refutations  of  rival  system*, 

'  Wilson,  Worki,  i.  p.  39.  On  the  protest  of  Kanninanda,  cp.  below, 
p.  428. 

Wilson,  ibid.,  i.  p.  151. 

*  Imperial  Gazetteer,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  111. 

*  Wilson,  ibid.,  i.  )>.  142.  There  are  three  other  maths  in  the  interiur. 

‘  Krishnaswanii  Aiyar,  Sri  MaJhtadchdrya,  2nd  ed.,  p.  72. 

*  ERE,  viii.  p.  233a. 

*  Krishnaswami  Aiyar,  p.  73. 
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hymns,  formed  a  copious  literature  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries  in  Sanskrit  and  Tamil.  The  Mohammedan 
invaders  might  overrun  the  country,  capture  ^rl-Ranga,  pillage 
the  city  and  temple,  and  massacre  thousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  the  heroic  teachers  with  dauntless  patience  steadily  pursued 
their  labours.  The  author  of  eighteen  Rahasyas  or  esoteric 
treatises,  Pillai  Lokdcharya  (bom  in  1213),  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  sanctuary  with  the  sacred  Image.*  Vedanta  Desika 
(bom  in  1268),  hidden  during  slaughter  under  a  mass  of  dead 
bodies,  escaped  to  Mysore  with  some  of  his  disciples,  returning 
many  years  later  to  the  sacred  city,  and  produced  in  his  long 
life  over  one  hundred  works  in  Sanskrit  and  the  vernacular,  on 
geography  and  the  practical  arts  as  well  as  religion  and 
philosophy.* 

In  the  scheme  of  theological  systematisation  the  Supreme 
Bhagavat  was  placed  at  the  summit  of  all  existence  as  the 
Ultimate  Reality,  transcendent  and  eternal.*  Six  primary  per¬ 
fections  were  ascribed  to  him,  knowledge,  energy,  strength, 
lordship,  vigour,  brilliance,  the  types  from  which  an  inhnite 
number  of  others  were  derived.  Mythologically  he  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  Nar4yana,  dwelling  in  the  highest  heaven,  Vaikuntha, 
seated  on  the  Serpent  ^esha  on  the  Lion-throne,  with  his 
consorts  ^'rl  (Lakshml,  prosperity),  Bhu  (the  earth),  and  Lila 
(sport)  and  the  heavenly  hosts  around  him.*  The  Spiritual 
Essence  manifested  itself  for  all  the  functions  involved  in  the 
production,  maintenance,  and  destruction  of  the  world  in  the 
four  Vyuhas^  the  highest  V^udeva  possessing  all  the  six 
Perfections,  while  the  three  lower  only  shared  them  two  by  two. 
Within  the  field  of  sensible  existence  God  further  deigned  to 

>  Qovindfi^harya,  JRA&  (1910),  p.  669. 

*  T.  Hajagopila  Chariar,  Tht  VaithnaviU  Reformers  of  India*  (Madras, 
IfiiOOX  p.  80. 

*  Cp.  Govindncharya’s  exposition  of  one  of  Pillai  Lokivcharya’s  Rahatyas, 
the  Ariha-PaiicaJ(a,  in  JRAS  (1910),  p.  676  ff.  Attention  was  first  called 
to  this  work  by  Prof.  R.  Q.  llhandarkar,  Verhandluiujen  des  Siebenteti 
Intsmat.  Congr.  (1888),  Arische  Sect.,  p.  101. 

*  This  is  the  representation  of  a  later  writer,  ^ri  Nivasa  (about  1600), 
in  the  Yatindra-Dipikd,  ix.,  tr.  Qovindacharya,  Madras,  1912  ;  and  Otto, 
Tubingen,  1916. 

*  Cp.  ants,  p.  221. 
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act  through  his  “  Descents,"  such  as  Rama  and  Krishna,*  ever 
sinw  in  his  Boar-form  he  lifted  the  earth  out  of  the  waters; 
and  as  the  Inner  Ruler  he  constituted  the  ground  of  the  being 
of  all  souls,  and  by  his  perpetual  presence  watched  their 
behaviour  and  supplied  their  needs.* 

Various,  indeed,  were  the  ranks  of  spirits.  There  were  the 
Blessed  or  “  Ever-Free,"  whose  wills  were  in  untroubled  harmony 
with  God’s,  his  helpyers  in  all  his  works,  who  had  never  fallen 
into  the  control  of  the  world  and  become  captive  in  the  round 
of  birth  and  death.  There  were  the  “  Liberated,"  who  had 
been  set  free  by  divine  grace,  and  dwelt  in  joy  in  the  eternal 
heaven.  There  were  the  “  Bound,”  still  entangled  in  the  body 
and  its  pa.ssions,  craving  in  their  ignorance  for  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  There  were  the  “  Isolate,”  who  had  realised  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  soul  and  body,  and  pursued  the  path  of 
“  knov'ledge,”  but  remained  8atisfie<l  with  the  poor  enjoyment 
of  their  own  detachment,  and  did  not  rise  to  the  infinitely  more 
joyful  nature  of  God.  And  there  were  the  “  Would-be  Free,” 
conscious  of  their  bondage,  longing  for  deliverance,  some 
seeking  escape  by  their  own  exertions,  and  some,  recognising 
their  impotence,  abandoning  themselves  to  God.  Here  was 
the  ground  of  a  remarkable  cleavage  in  the  conception  of  the 
divine  action,  which  produced  two  rival  schools  among  the 
Ramanujiyas. 

Both  were  agreed  that  the  process  of  salvation  was  only 
effected  ultimately  by  divine  grac*e.  But  was  the  soul  wholly 
passive  beneath  the  heavenly  gift,  or  did  it  co-op)erate  with 
God  in  his  emancipating  work  ?  Did  Bhagavat  do  all,  or 

*  Cp.  SBE,  xlviii.  p.  625. 

*  One  more  form  was  recognised  in  the  image.  Neither  Ramanuja  nor 
his  followers  could  reach  the  height  of  the  Tamil  p^)eU  of  ^aivisu  {anU, 
p.  352).  LokTichiirya  jjathetically  explains  the  signihcance  of  the  divine 
figure  “having  no  fixed  form  but  that  which  the  worshipf>er  may  choose 
and  de.sire  to  have  of  Him  ;  having  no  fixed  name  but  that  which  the  wor- 
shipj)er  may  choose  and  deaire  to  call  Him  by  ;  all-knowing,  but  seeming 
as  if  not  knowing  ;  all-powerful,  but  teeming  as  if  powerless  ;  all-sufficient, 
but  seeming  as  if  needy  ;  —  thus  teeming  to  exchange  places,  the 
Worshipped  with  the  worshipper,  and  choosing  to  be  ocularly 

to  him  in  temples  and  homes,  in  short  at  all  places  and  at  all  tin>^ 
desired."  JRAS  (1910),  p.  677. 
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oould  man  respond  and  assist  p  Two  answers  were  given  to 
these  questions,  based  on  the  types  of  moral  and  religious 
experience  which  have  their  parallels  in  Christian  theology. 
In  view  of  the  divine  source  whence  all  grace  streamed  forth, 
it  seemed  that  its  ^ntry  must  carry  all  before  it.  The  soul, 
convinced  of  its  own  helplessness,  had  only  to  fling  itself  upon 
God  in  a  single  act  of  resignation,  and  in  this  posture  of 
surrender  await  the  inflow  of  the  liberating  power.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  Prapatti  or  “self-abandonment”;  and  those 
who  adopted  this  attitude  of  resignation  were  known  as 
Prapannas.  This  path  was  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  caste  or 
colour  or  creed.^  All  acts  became  thenceforward  acts  of  loving 
service  to  God,  and  as  such  lifted  the  agent  above  the  bonds  of 
Karma.  He  might  then  address  himself  to  God  alone  for  the 
grant  of  all  other  things  needful,  seeking  no  boons  from  lower 
deities,  and  patiently  enduring  whatever  suflering  still  remained 
due  to  him  from  past  sins.*  Or  he  might  feel  himself  still  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  in  flames,  and,  panting  for  immediate 
deliverance,  ask  for  no  gifts  from  God  himself  save  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  love  of  him.*  Of  this  school  (jralai),  which  acquired 
the  name  of  Southern  (Tat-galai),  Pillai  lAjkachiirya  and  his 
distinguished  commentator  Manavola  Maha-Muni  (born  about 
1370)  were  the  chief  leaders. 

Veddnta  Desika,*  a  younger  contemporary  of  Lokacharya, 
took  the  opposite  view.  The  divine  grace  did  not  discharge 
man  from  all  responsibility ;  it  called  for  his  eflbrt  and  enlisted 
his  co-operation.  To  illustrate  his  teaching  he  resorted  to  tlie 
drama,  and  in  the  diversity  of  his  compositions  wrote  a  morality 
play,  “The  Rise  of  the  Sun  of  Divine  Will.”-^  The  modern 

*  rxjWchurya,  JAi4S(1910).  p.  684. 

*  Tlie  believer  who  could  not  act  for  himself  migld  tt))plv  to  a  preceptor 
and  be  guided  by  him.  “The  preceptor  goes  through  all  that  is  necessary 
to  effect  his  pupil’s  deliverance,  as  a  mother  takes  medicine  herself  to  cure 
an  infant";  Bhandarkar,  Verhandluwien,  j>.  103. 

*  The  distinction  between  the  EkAntin  and  the  ParamdikAnt/in^  in  the 
Yatindra-Dlpikd,  viii. 

*  Really  a  title,  “VedAnta  Teacher";  his  personal  name  was  Venkata- 
natha. 

*  Sankalpa  Sdryodaya,  cp.  Rajagopala  Chariar,  VuUhnavift  Hefonnen, 
p.  89. 
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Hindu  scholar  tells  us  that  its  purpose  was  “  to  exhibit  dramati* 
cally  the  toils  and  troubles  of  the  human  soul  before  it  obtains 
an  insight  into  divine  truth,  the  dilTIculties  in  its  path  of 
progress  to  liberation  created  by  passions  like  love  and  hate, 
the  saving  power  of  divine  grace  at  every  step  of  this  progre&s, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  soul  over  its  enemies.”  Here 
King  Discrimination  and  his  Queen  Wisdom  seek  to  free 
Purusha  (Soul)  from  the  toils  of  Karma,  and  are  opposed  by 
Delusion  and  Anger,  Love,  Hate,  Jealousy,  Pride,  Vanity,  and 
all  their  tribe.  In  the  sixth  Act  the  king  makes  an  aerial 
voyage  with  his  charioteer  Reason  all  over  India,  and  surveys 
the  places  of  Vaishnavite  pilgrimage.  The  object  of  the 
aviators  was  to  seek  out  a  quiet  place  for  meditation.  The 
quest  issued  in  the  conviction  that  the  tnie  seat  of  contemplation 
is  the  heart,  the  home  of  the  moral  and  religious  life,  the  abode 
of  the  Supreme  Self.  Such  a  home  the  troubled  Soul  after  a 
violent  conflict  finally  discovers  within  himself,  and  (in  the 
tenth  Act)  obtains  the  desired  Release.  This  school  of  thought 
prevailed  among  the  Northern  Vaishnavas  ( V'mln-galat),  though 
both  have  still  their  represenUitives  in  the  South.^  From  the 
quaint  animal  illustrations  used  to  point  the  distinction,  the 
teaching  of  the  Northern  School  was  designated  the  Marka^a- 
A.'qoru-n2/a^a  (“  monkey-young-method  ”).  As  the  monkey  cub 
must  hold  fast  to  its  mother  round  the  waist  for  conveyance  on 
her  hip  from  place  to  place,  so  must  the  soul  cling  actively  to 
God,  and  saving  grace  then  only  reaches  its  full  effect  when  it 
is  supplemented  by  human  endeavour.  The  Southern  School, 
on  the  other  hand,  piously  ascribed  all  to  God,  and  was  nick¬ 
named  the  Marjdra-k'gora-nyuua  (“  cat-young-niethod  ”).  'Phe 
cat  takes  hold  of  her  offspring  without  eflbrt  on  its  part,  and 
carries  it  in  her  teeth  to  a  place  of  safety.*  God  does  not  wait 

*  On  the  ditferencea  between  the  two  schools,  see  A.  Govindachirja, 
JRAS (1910),  p.  1103  S.  In  Mysore,  for  example.  Rice  gave  the  Vad.igalaia 
as  12,914  against  7161  Tengalais,  Gautteer  of  Mytore  (1897),  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
Buchanan,  Journey  through  Mysore  (1807),  voL  ii.  p.  73,  was  told  at 
Mclikote  tliat  the  schism  arose  in  the  time  of  Vedanta  Acharya,  but  it 
was  supposed  that  he  was  born  thirty  years  only  after  Rimuiiiuja’*  death. 
For  stjiue  modern  particulars  cp.  Bhattacliarya,  Hindu  GasUt  and  S<Hs 
(CalcutU,  1896),  p.  438  f. 

*  Cp.  Sir  G.  A.  Grierson,  JRAS  (1908),  p.  337. 
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for  man's  exertion,  but  anticipates  his  need,  takes  full  possession 
of  him,  and  lands  him  irresistibly  on  the  further  shore  of  the 
great  ocean  of  existence.  The  divine  grace  is  sovereignly  free 
and  without  price. 

The  path  of  Deliverance  thus  conducted  the  worshipper 
through  many  phases  of  experience.  There  were  ritual  duties 
to  be  fulfilled  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  not  to  secure 
bliss  in  some  sensuous  heaven,  but  out  of  the  pure  joy  of 
self-forgetting  service.  The  daily  sacrifices  and  charities,  the 
reading  of  holy  books,  bathing  at  sacred  places,  austerities, 
meditations,  prayers,  all  withdrew  the  mind  from  worldly 
objects  and  trained  it  in  the  discipline  of  self-control.  Above 
this  kaniia-yoga  rose  the  severer  meditations  which  aimed  at 
knowledge,  whether  obtained  by  study  or  realised  in  experience, 
and  imaged  in  radiant  forms  of  beauty  {jndna-yoga).  In  such 
contemplations  the  soul  tended  to  find  its  own  self-satisfaction ; 
detached  from  the  world,  and  indifferent  to  others,  it  dwelt 
apart,  seeking  no  issue  from  its  isolation.  But  the  vision  of 
the  divine  loveliness  might  enkindle  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  these  would  melt  into  loving  faith.  In  this  sublime  affec¬ 
tion  lay  the  secret  of  further  progress.  Thought  blends  with 
feeling,  mind  and  heart  are  one.  In  the  rapture  of  advance 
effort  is  merged  in  longing,  and  self-assertion  dies  into  self¬ 
surrender.  That  is  one  way  to  the  great  Release.  But  for 
the  help  of  those  who  cannot  tread  its  ascension  by  themselves, 
the  aid  of  a  Teacher  is  provided.  He  may  come  in  the  divine 
form  of  an  actual  Descent,  such  as  Rama  or  Krishna,  or  in 
p^irtial  manifestation  in  sage  or  saint.  This  is  God’s  own 
device  for  the  rescue  of  the  impotent  “  in  the  manner  of  the 
mother  feeling  love  for  her  child.”  The  Teacher  “sees  his 
children  as  weak  and  helpless,  incapable  of  shifting  for  them¬ 
selves.  He  stretches  his  hand  down  to  them  on  the  one  side 
to  lift  them  up,  and  he  stretches  his  hand  up  on  the  other  side 
to  present  them  to  God  as  fit  objects  for  his  mercy  and  com- 
pa.ssion.”^  Such  teachers  themselves  became  objects  of  pious 
worship.  At  Krishnapura  (south-ejist  of  Tinnevelly)  the  king 
Suda<;ivaravn  about  1568  made  a  grant  of  villages  to  Saint 
Venkata-natha  (Vedanta  Desika).  The  dedicjitory  inscription, 
*  Ixjkach&rya,  JRAR  (1910),  p.  687. 
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after  the  common  reference  to  Vishnu’s  Boar-Descent,  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  worship,  both  daily  and  on 
festivals,  with  incense  and  lights,  sacred  food  and  flowers,  music, 
dancing  and  song,  and  umbrellasd  Spiritual  religion  could 
not  dispense  with  ceremonial  expression. 

Meanwhile  the  practice  of  bhaldi  had  ibi  philosophical  aspects, 
and  these  were  gathered  up  in  aphorisms  or  tutras  of  scholastic 
type.  Placed  under  the  sanction  of  names  long  famous,  like 
^’findilya  or  Narada,  they  aimed  on  the  one  hand  at  systematis¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  emotional  devotion,  and  on  the  other  at 
providing  it  with  both  psychological  and  scriptural  justification. 
The  Sutras  of  Candilya,  interpreted  by  Swapnajvara,*  occupy  a 
middle  position  between  the  philosophies  of  (^'ankara  and 
Ramiinuja,  With  the  former  Swapne^vara  de*clares  at  the 
outset  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  soul  and  Braliman.  With 
the  latter  he  vindicates  the  reality  of  the  world ;  to  allow  its 
falseness  would  involve  the  unreality  of  its  cause.*  Brahnnui 
and  Prakriti  are  both  causes,  and  Maya  is  not  “  illusion  ”  but 
power.*  The  appearance  of  individuality  in  the  successions  of 
birth  and  death  is  due  to  the  Internal  Organ  {antah-karaiui)  -o- 
constituted  out  of  the  Three  Strands  by  the  Upadhit  or 
determining  conditions  of  the  particular  lot.*  'ITie  great 
Release  can  only  be  attained  by  their  removal,  and  the 
instrument  for  this  end  is  bhakti.  Devotion  or  adorinjr  I>ove.® 
Other  modes,  indeed,  are  oliered  to  the  believer  by  the  teachers 
of  Knowledge  or  Concentration  {yoga).  But  the  supremacy  of 
Devotion  does  not  rest  on  the  ground  of  experience  or  the 
methods  of  inference  and  proof;  it  has  behind  it  the  authority 
of  Revelation  and  ancient  Tradition.^ 

What,  then,  is  bhakii?  It  is  no  judgment  of  the  intellect, 

'  Epi(jraphia  Indica,  ii.  p.  328  ff. 

*  A  native  of  Bengal.  Cp.  the  translatisn  by  Prof.  Cowell,  CalcutU, 
1878,  who  places  the  Sutras  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  possibly  a  little 
earlier,  p.  v.  Another  translation  by  Manmathiinath  Paul  appeared  at 
Allahabad,  1911. 

*  §  8G,  Cowell,  p.  89.  *  gg  37-12. 

*  Cowell  oddly  renders  by  “disgui.->er.’’  *  §  3. 

’’  Pre-eminently  the  Upanishada,  the  Bhagavod  Oita,  and  the  Viahno 
Purana.  As  an  indication  of  date  it  may  l>e  noted  that  the  author  does  mil 
tjuote  the  Bhagavata  Parana  (see  below,  p.  421). 
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but  an  emotion  of  affection,  the  opposite  of  hate  (§  6).  Distinct 
ftom  a  mere  act  of  remembrance,  an  occeusional  meditation  or 
song  of  praise ;  more  than  belief,  which,  though  involved  in  it, 
is  subsidiary  to  it;  transcending  knowledge  which  may  exist 
even  in  opponents — it  is  directed  permanently  to  God,  in 
steadfast  union  of  thought  and  feeling.^  No  effort  of  will, 
indeed,  can  produce  it.  In  that  respect  it  resembles  knowledge, 
which  depends  on  evidence  and  cannot  be  generated  or  altered 
by  volition ;  but  it  may  rise  out  of  lower  forms  of  secondary 
devotion  such  as  are  addressed  to  the  familiar  Descents  (§55  ff.), 
and  the  aptitude  for  it  is  in  part  the  result  of  good  deeds  in 
former  births  (§  7).  Knowledge,  indeed,  may  awaken  it,  and 
the  analogy  of  a  young  girl’s  affection  kindled  by  knowledge  of 
a  man's  beauty  is  thought  not  unworthy  of  support  for  the  plea 
that  the  apprehension  of  the  Supreme  Soul  as  all-merciful, 
almighty,  and  all-lovely,  will  lead  to  the  highest  form  of  devo¬ 
tion.  And  just  as  the  path  of  Knowledge  demands  the  constant 
practice  of  Concentration,  so  is  Yoga  needful  also  for  Bhakti. 
The  mind  must  be  withdrawn  from  earthly  cares.  Habitual 
duty  must  be  performed  without  thought  of  future  gain. 
All  action  must  be  surrendered  to  the  Lord,  but  his  supreme 
compassion  in  revealing  himself  (for  example,  in  Krishna)  will 
draw  forth  from  the  hhakta  many  signs  of  loving  adoration,  the 
celebration  of  his  praise,  and  lowly  resignation  to  his  will.  And 
all  this  was  open  to  all  castes.  True,  the  study  of  the  Vedas 
was  limited  to  the  three  ranks  of  the  Twice-born  ;  but  even  the 
Chandalas  were  permitted  to  hear  the  Mahabharata  and  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  Gita,  and  from  the  Legends  and  the  Puranas 
women  as  well  as  men  might  draw  the  teaching  of  Bhakti,  like 
the  great  common  truths  of  universal  morality  (§  98). 

Later  writers  scrutinised  the  phases  of  religious  emotion  with 
pseudo-scientific  exactitude.  Its  culture  was  organised  with  the 
most  minute  subdivision.  Nine  varieties  of  devotional  practice 
were  separately  enumerated  from  simple  acts  of  praise,  “  recollec¬ 
tion,”  homage,  up  to  the  ministration  of  a  servant,  the  behaviour 
of  a  friend,  the  complete  dedication  of  the  soul  to  God.'^  Each 
of  these  was  susceptible  of  three  degrees  of  intensity,  and  could 


•  The  bkalU  ^  is  tal-mmstha,  “  abiding  in  That,”  i.e.  Brahman,  §  3. 
^  Narada’e  Sutrcu,  tr.  Nandlal  Siuha,  Allahabad,  1911,  §  82. 
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be  realised  under  anj  one  of  the  Three  Strands  whids  lay  at  the 
base  of  human  nature,  Goodness,  Passion,  and  Ignorance,  aa 
white,  red,  or  black.  The  believer  might  thus  advance  through 
eighty-one  modes  to  Pure  Bhakti  which  issuer!  in  ardent  love 
(prcmun)  and  the  immerliate  perception  or  intuition  (*dkshdt- 
kara)  of  the  Lord.*  Elaborate  etliical  disciplines  were  devised 
to  produce  indifference  to  the  world  and  the  excitement  of 
religious  feeling  by  association  with  holy  men.  Ill-reguliited 
thoughts  must  be  subdued.  No  evil  must  be  spoken  of  the 
Vaishnavas ;  nor  must  Civa  and  Vishnu  be  regarded  as  different 
deities.  The  religious  Preceptor  must  not  be  treater!  a*  an 
ordinary  mortal ;  the  rules  of  morality  must  be  maintained;  no 
sin  must  be  committed  in  reliance  on  the  power  of  the  Name  to 
save  the  sinner.-  With  the  Ijeliever’s  progress  to  the  Ingher 
stages  of  knowledge  and  purity,  love  grows  in  warmth  as  it 
contemplates  either  the  majesty  or  the  sweetness,  the  lordli¬ 
ness  or  the  beauty,  of  the  Most  High ;  till  the  whole  being 
is  completely  identified  with  the  Divine  will,  and  in  the 
consummation  of  affection  Karma  is  exhausted  and  Release 
is  won. 

Many  illustrations  of  these  themes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  lihagavata  Ptirana,  which  became  the  leading  religious 
authority  for  the  Vaishnavas.  Its  extent — it  contains  some 
18,000  verses  in  twelve  books, — its  range  of  subjects,  and  its 
special  glorification  of  Krishna,  all  confer  on  it  a  high  im¬ 
portance.^  Out  of  its  wealth  of  piety  N'ishnu  Puri,  a  devout 
Bengali  Sannyasin  of  Tirhut  (north  of  the  Ganges),  compiled  a 
“  Necklace  of  Devotional  Gems,”  to  which  he  added  a  com¬ 
mentary.  A  pretty  tale  ascribed  its  production  to  a  message 
from  the  great  Vaishnavite  teacher  Chaitanya  (1485-1538), 

*  Nfirada’s  Sutras,  p.  xL 

*  Ibid.,  §  34  fF.,  p.  ii. 

^  The  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  earlier  Bana- 
kritisls,  Colebrooke,  Burnouf,  and  Wilson,  and  adopted  by  Prof.  Macdonell 
(Sansl-it  Literature,  p.  302),  has  been  recently  challenged  by  Wintemita 
{Gesch.  dtr  Ind.  Literatur,  i.  p.  4G5)  aid  Mr  Pargiter  (ERE,  x.  p.  455, 
“  not  before  the  eighth  century  ’’).  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  waa 
in  existence  in  the  age  of  Ramanuja.  The  first  translation  into  Bengali  wua 
not  made  till  1473-1480,  D.  C.  Sen,  History  of  Bengali  Ijinguagt  and 
Liferaiurs  (Calcutta,  1911),  p.  222. 
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whose  acquaintance  Vishnu  Puri  had  made  at  Benares.  Chait- 
anya  was  at  Puri  on  the  Orissa  coast,  and  a  pilgrim  from 
Benares  was  about  to  return  to  his  own  leader.  To  the  wonder 
and  distress  of  his  ascetic  disciples  Chaitanya  asked  him  to  tell 
Vishnu  Puri  to  send  him  a  necklace  of  gems.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this  demand  for  jewels  from  a  man  who  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  world  ?  After  long  time  the  pilgrim  reappeared 
from  Benares  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand.  It  was  the 
Bhakti-Ratndvali,  or  “  Necklace  of  Devotional  Gems.”^ 

Pious  tradition  attributed  the  composition  of  the  Purina 
to  the  imaginary  author  of  the  Veda  and  the  Mahabharata, 
Vyasa,  who  thus  deigned  to  provide  the  spiritual  knowledge 
needful  to  the  world,  and  unsupplied  in  the  Great  Epic.  It 
builds  largely  upon  the  earlier  Vishnu  Purina,  and  owed  much 
of  its  popularity  to  the  enhanced  account  of  Krishna  in  the 
tenth  book.*  Boldly  discarding  the  method  of  “Works'" — the 
worldlings  bound  by  the  chain  of  Vedic  ritualism  are  like  blind 
men  led  by  the  blind,^ — and  disparaging  the  philosophical 
discussions  of  the  Upanishads,  it  affirms  that  devotion  {bhakti- 
yoga)  which  leads  to  union  with  Visudeva  Krishna  is  the 
only  way  to  knowledge  and  detachment  from  the  world.* 
Even  the  despised  Chandrda,  an  eater  of  dogs’  meat,  who  has 
dedicated  his  thoughts,  his  words,  his  actions,  his  means  and 
life  to  the  Lord,  is  worthier  than  the  Brahman  with  a  round 
dozen  of  qualifications  like  noble  lineage,  rigid  mortification, 
Scripture  knowledge,  who  will  not  worship  Vishnu.®  “The 
man  who  resorts  to  anyone  else  for  refuge  wishes  to  cross  the 
ocean  by  taking  hold  of  the  tail  of  a  dog.’’®  “The  gods  dwell 
in  him  who  has  unceasing  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Lord.’’^  And 
this  ardent  affection  was  reciprocated  by  the  Deity :  “  I  do 
not  love  iny  own  soul,  or  the  beloved  Lakshml,  so  much  as 
those  devoted  to  me,  to  whom  I  am  salvation.’’®  So  precious 

*  See  the  translation  by  an  anonymous  “  Professor  of  Sanskrit/’  Allahabad, 
1912,  p.  iii. 

*  Prof.  D.  C.  Sen  gives  a  list  of  forty  translations  into  Bengali,  mostly 
limited  to  that  book,  op.  eU.,  p.  224  f. 

»  B}ulg.  Pur.,  vii.  6,  30-31.  *  iv.  29,  37. 

«  vi.  9,  21.  ’  V.  18,  12. 

*  ix.  4,  63  ;  cp.  xi.  14  16. 


‘  vii.  9,  10. 
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was  this  relation  that  some  of  the  faitliful  preferred  to  retain 
their  own  individuality  and  enjoy  the  perpetual  aervioe  of 
God’s  feet  iu  his  own  heaven,  rather  than  pass  by  absorption 
into  him." 

The  \'ishnu  Purina  had  already  declared  that  sin  which 
brought  on  men  the  pain  of  hell  was  at  once  abolished  by 
repetition  of  the  sacred  Name.  Swapne<fvara  was  at  great  pains 
to  justify  the  ^’andilyan  aphorism  “  that  even  a  little  act  in  the 
caiit!  of  the  faithful  worshipper,”  such  as  the  recollection  or  recital 
of  the  holy  Name,  “destroys  great  sins”  (76)  if  all  other  modes 
of  expiation  are  abandoned  and  the  sinner  casts  himself  wholly 
upon  God.  The  Purina  emphasiMes  the  glory  of  Krishna 
which  sheds  blessings  ujxin  all,  so  that  to  sing  his  praise  and 
worship  him  instantaneously  removes  all  sins,*  But  beside 
Krishna  stands  another  figure.  “  ^Vhether  Sura  or  Asura  (deva 
or  demon),  man  or  ape,  let  each  one  worship  llama,  who  is  Hari 
in  human  form.”*  In  the  demand  for  human  revealers  in 
whom  God  might  share  the  life  of  man,  Bima  and  Krishna  are 
again  and  again  presented  as  the  two  chief  objects  of  the 
Bhakti-cult,  which  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
gained  new  and  impassioned  expression  in  Northeni  India,* 
How  had  Hama  acquired  so  eminent  a  position  that  he  could 
ultimately  become  the  sole  Deity  for  ninety  millions  of  people? 

VII 

Rama  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Dau^aratha,  sovereign  of 
Kosala,  whose  capital  Ayodhya  (the  modem  Oude)  was  still  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  India  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  story  of  his  marriage  with  the  lovely 
princess  Slta,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  V’idebas,  Janaka 
of  Mithila,  of  his  Ixinishment  from  his  father’s  court  through  an 
intrigue  of  the  second  of  the  old  king's  three  queens,  of  Sita’s 
devoted  companionship  amid  the  hardships  of  the  forest  life,  of 
her  abduction  by  the  demon  Havana,  of  the  defeat  of  her 
captor  and  his  wicked  horde  with  the  help  of  Hanumat  tlie 

'  i>.L  25,  32  tr.  *  il  4, 15.  *  v.  19,  8. 

^  On  the  Bhakta-AIdUi  of  Nibliu-dusa  (about  1600)  eee  the  important 
articles  of  Sir  Q.  A.  Orierson  in  the  JRAS,  1909  and  1910. 
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monkey-chief  and  his  faithful  host  of  monkeys  and  bears,  of  the 
rescue  of  Slta  and  the  restoration  of  the  reunited  pair  to 
sovereignty  and  earthly  happiness— these  are  the  themes  of 
Viilmiki’s  poem,  the  Rdmdyana, 

Hardly  a  quarter  of  the  Great  Epic  in  length,^  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  greater  unity  of  theme  and  design.  It  has  of 
course  its  numerous  irrelevancies,  its  myths  and  legends,  its 
moral  and  religious  discourses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Maha- 
bharata.  Like  the  story  of  the  Five  Brothers,  it  has  undergone 
expansion  and  interpolation  by  later  poets.  Not  only  are  the 
first  and  last  of  its  seven  books  universally  recognised  as 
additions  in  the  Vaishnava  interest,  but  other  passages  in  the 
main  narrative  in  ii.-vi.  are  palpable  insertions,  betrayed  by 
incongruities  of  style  and  detail.  The  literary  process  through 
which  the  poem  assumed  its  present  form  does  not  concern  us. 
It  is  generally  accepted  as  the  forerunner  of  the  later  art-poetry, 
emerging  out  of  an  earlier  and  simpler  style  of  ballad  narrative. 
So  freely  might  it  be  handled,  as  travelling  reciters  found 
different  episodes  awaken  the  interest  of  different  audiences, 
that  it  exists  at  the  present  time  in  three  separate  recensions, 
belonging  to  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  West  India.  In  each  of 
these  texts  about  a  third  of  the  verses  do  not  appear  in  the 
other  two.®  Whatever  was  its  original  scale,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  question  its  composition  by  a  poet  named  Valmiki. 
From  what  sources  he  drew  his  tale  can  no  longer  be  determined. 
Ayodhya  lay  350  miles  south-east  of  Hastinapura,  the  capital 
of  the  Kurus;®  the  Aryan  immigration  had  advanced  much 
further  along  the  Ganges  valley  ;  some  of  the  antique  traits  of 
the  Great  Epic  (such  as  the  marriage  of  Draupadi  to  the  Five 
Brothers)  have  no  parallel  in  the  Kamayana,  which  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  incidents  of  the  great  strife.  The  poem  may 
therefore  have  sprung  out  of  a  later  historical  situation.  But 

*  It  comprises  about  24,000  verses,  compared  with  100,000  in  the 
Mahabhfirata.  For  what  follows,  cp.  Wiiiternitz,  Gemh.  der  Ind.  Lit.,  i. 
p.  404  ff.,  and  Macdonell,  “  Rumayana,”  in  Hastings’  EKE,  x.  p.  674. 

*  Wintemitz  conjectures  that  only  about  6000  verses  are  original,  op.  cit., 
p.  426. 

*  The  modern  city  known  as  Ajudhia  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Qogra,  in  the  Fyzabad  district  of  the  United  Province*.  Cp.  Imp. 
Qaz.  V.  p.  175. 
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on  the  other  hand  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  completed 
before  the  last  additions  were  made  to  the  Mahabharata,  whose 
poets  seem  acquainted  with  some  of  its  latest  details.  Ita 
composition,  therefore,  probably  falls  within  the  limits  of  the 
larger  work.  On  metrical  grounds  Oldenberg  places  it  after 
the  poetry  of  the  early  Pali  literature  of  Buddhism,  and 
Professors  Wintemitz  and  Macdonell  appear  practically  agreed 
in  assigning  it  to  the  centuries  between  350  e.c.  and  a.d.  200. 

The  theological  significance  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Huma  as  an  incarnation  of  V'ishi>u.  He  is  at  first  a 
local  prince,  the  hero  of  his  own  people.  In  the  warfare  with 
Havana  he  becomes  an  impersonation  of  Indian  humanity 
against  the  demonic  powers.  These  are  only  finally  defeated 
when  Indra  lends  Kama  his  chariot,  armour,  ajjd  weapons,  and, 
after  fighting  unceasingly  for  seven  days  and  nights,  llama 
discharges  at  his  adversary  an  arrow  made  by  Brahma  out  of 
wind  and  fire,  sun  and  sky.  The  demon  falls  to  the  ground 
and  expires ;  his  stricken  sjx)use  Mandodarl  recognises  the 
tremendous  truth ;  and  the  Hevas  chant  the  praises  of  Rama 
who  had  thus  saved  them  from  destruction.  Rama  is  no  othtir 
than  the  Great  Vogin,  the  Supreme  Soul,  the  Eternal,  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end,  the  Most  High,  whose  conch,  discus, 
and  club  identify  him  with  Vishnu.^  Here  the  banished  prince 
is  presented  in  a  yet  higher  light.  He  is  one  of  the  “  Descents  ” 
of  the  Preserver  of  the  universe. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  first  book.  The  kii»g's  three  queens 
had  home  him  no  son,  and  solemn  rites  were  celebrated  to 
secure  one.  The  ancient  gods  who  had  received  their  offerings 
then  went  to  Brahma,  with  Indra  at  iheir  head,  and  complained 
of  their  oppression  by  the  demon  Ravana.  Brahma  in  turn  led 
them  to  V'ishnu,  who  promised  himself  to  come  to  their  aid  by 
dividing  himself  into  four  parts  and  taking  birth  as  the  four 
sons  ot  Da^'aratha."  The  divine  essence  is  conveyed  in  a 
mysterious  drink,^  so  that  Rama,  bom  of  the  first  Queen  with 
the  wondrous  marks  of  M.shnu,  possesses  half  of  it ;  Bharata, 
son  of  the  second  Queen,  a  quarter ;  while  the  fourth  ptortion  is 

'  vi.  Ill,  112  f.  (ed.  Bombay,  1888X  *  L  16. 

’  ior  conception  through  a  potion  or  drug,  cp.  Hartland,  Ltacnd  of 
Perteu$  (1894),  i.  p.  83. 
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divided  to  produce  the  two  sons  of  the  third,^  But  when  the 
Devas  praise  the  conqueror  of  Havana  as  Vishnu,  it  is  the  whole 
Godhead  whom  they  laud.  And  when  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
book,  his  reign  on  earth  being  ended,  he  ascends  to  heaven  in 
his  Vishnu-form,  he  is  welcomed  by  the  Grandsire  Brahma  and 
the  heavenly  powers  as  “  the  Refuge  of  the  world,  surpassing 
thought,  the  Great  Being  who  decays  not,  nor  grows  old.”* 

The  poets  of  the  Mahabhaxata  know  Rama  in  this  exalted 
character.*  The  Vishnu  Purana  refers  (iv.  4)  to  the  fourfold 
appearance  of  Vishnu  in  Rama  and  his  brothers  ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  epic  poet  Kalidasa  tells  once  again  the  story  of 
Vishnu’s  promise  to  be  born  as  a  son  of  Ua^aratha  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  demon  Havana. But  no  cultus  seems  to  have 
then  gathered  round  his  name.  For  many  centuries  the  figure 
of  Rama  stood  out  in  Epic  grandeur  before  Indian  imagination 
as  the  loyal  son,  obedient  to  the  promise  extorted  from  his  aged 
father  by  the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  and  designing  queen ; 
as  the  model  of  morality,  the  conqueror  of  the  demons,  and  the 
righteous  ruler  of  his  realm — but  he  did  not,  like  Krishna,  draw 
believers  to  his  feet.  Devotion  to  him  is  first  illustrated  in  the 
traditions  of  Ramanuja  in  the  twelfth  ceutury.*  The  devout 
Madhva  in  the  thirteenth  century  sent  two  of  his  disciples  all  the 
way  from  Udipi  up  to  Puri  in  Orissa  to  fetch  what  w'ere  supposed 
to  be  the  original  images  of  Rama  and  Sita.°  How  old  they  were, 
how  they  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Jagannatha,  or  on  what 
grounds  they  were  entrusted  to  Madhva’s  messengers,  we  are  not 
told.  But  the  worship  of  Rama  was  slowly  establishing  itself/ 

>  i.  18.  *  vii.  110,  lOf. 

*  Hopkins,  Ejnc  Mythology,  p.  212,  quoting  Mlh.,  iii.  151,  7. 

<  Baghuvar/isa,  x.,  quoted  by  Macdouell,  “  Riliuaism,”  in  Hastings’  ERE, 
X.  p.  567. 

^  “  In  Rama  the  Supreme  Being  becomes  manifest,”  SEE,  xlviii.  p.  525. 
The  philosopher’s  name  shows  that  Rama  was  at  last  becoming  more  promi¬ 
nent.  'The  Ramayana  was  translated  into  Tamil  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
was  thus  known  in  Southern  India.  In  1197  a  Buddhist  prince  named 
Rimadeva  rebuilt  a  shrine  which  had  been  burnt  at  Arigom,  fifteen  miles 
8.W,  of  ^rinagar,  in  Kashmir.  Epigr.  Ind.,  ix.  p.  300. 

•  Cp.  ante,  p.  408. 

’  Cp.  the  invocation  of  Rama  with  the  moon  in  an  inscription  of  1226  m 
a  temple  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda  river.  Central  Provinces,  Epigr.  Inil, 
ix.  p.  113. 
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and  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  festival  of  hi* 
birth  was  described  by  Hemadri.*  The  first  translation  of 
the  Ramayana  into  ^ngali  was  made  by  Knttivasa  (bom 
in  1346),  who  began  his  studies  in  Sanskrit,  grammar,  and 
poetry  in  a  school  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Padma  in  his 
eleventh  year.^  In  the  Adhyatma-Rarn/iyana  before  the  sbc- 
teenth  century  the  story  is  re-told  with  the  utmost  elevation 
of  Rama’s  divine  character.  When  tlie  Devas  uttered  their 
praises  on  the  death  of  Havana,  they  beheld  with  astonishment 
a  small  flame  issue  from  his  mouth  and  enter  Rima's  foo'L 
It  was  the  demon’s  soul,  saved  from  his  sins  and  united  with 
God,  lK.*cause,  as  Nnrada  explains,  he  had  listc-ne<l  piously  to  the 
tale  of  llama’s  wondrous  works,  and  though  outwardly  at 
enmity  had  ever  worshipped  him  in  his  heart  and  rememberol 
his  name.^  So  R'lma  could  be  incorporated  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  N'edanta ;  his  nature  was  Knowledge ;  the  medieval 
formula  Sachchiddnanda,  “  Being,  Intelligence,  and  Bliss," 
identified  him  with  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.*  Slti,  type  of 
the  faithful  wife,  steadfast  and  pure  under  every  trial,  becomes 
in  her  turn  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu’s  consort  Lakshml,  and 
the  moving  picture  of  the  princely  pair  enduring  unmerited 
hardship  with  patience  and  courage  now  exhibits  the  divine 
compassion  with  which  Deity  takes  his  share  in  the  suflering 
and  sorrow  of  the  world.  Read  in  this  light,  it  is  hardl)’ 
surprising  that  the  Ramayana  should  be  credited  with  a  pro¬ 
founder  influence  on  the  life  of  a  people  than  any  other  work 
of  secular  origin  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  world.* 

The  spread  of  Rama- worship  was  largely  promoted  by  a 

*  Macdonell,  ERE,  x.  p.  667.  In  1387  Virupaksha,  eon  of  Harihsra  II., 
weighed  himself  against  gold  in  the  presence  of  the  god  Riimaniilha  at 
Rame(;vaiain  (Tanjore  diatict),  Epigr.  Ind.,  viii.  p.  305. 

‘  Sen,  Bengali  Lang,  and  Lit.,  p.  170,  who  states  that  this  translation  is 
still  the  moat  popular  book  in  Bengal,  where  nearly  100,000  copies  are  sold 
annually.  “  It  la,  in  fact,  the  Bible  of  the  ]>eople  of  the  Gangetic  valley," 
On  the  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Dusa,  tee  Lect.  VIII.,  p.  507  If. 

*  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  (1669),  p.  375.  Cp.  th« 
transl.  by  Baij  Nath,  Allahabad,  1913,  xL  78  ff.,  p.  167. 

*  Inscription  at  Vijayanagara,  1515,  where  Vishnu  is  invoked  as  Ri»^r 
and  Rama,  Eyigr.  Ind.,  vi.  pp.  109,  127. 

*  Macdonell,  ERE,  x.  p.  574  ;  similarly,  Wintemiti,  of.  cit.,  L  p.  406. 
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follower  of  Ramanuja's  teaching,  who  took  the  name  of 
Ram&nanda.  Bom  (according  to  one  tradition*)  in  1299  at 
Prayilga  (Allahabad)  in  a  Brahman  family,  he  showed  such 
aptitude  for  learning  that  he  was  sent  at  twelve  years  old  to  the 
great  seat  of  philosophical  study  at  Benares,  There  he  attached 
himself  first  of  all  to  the  Advaita  school  of  (^’ankara,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  became  a  disciple  of  the  “Qualified  Advaita”  under  the 
instructions  of  Raghavananda,  who  initiated  him  into  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Qri  Vaishnavas.  In  due  time  he  went  on  pilgrimage 
through  India,  and  his  experience  among  men  of  difierent 
castes  may  have  led  to  the  wider  outlook  which  prompted  his 
subsequent  movement.  The  discipline  of  Ramanuja  confined 
the  function  of  teaching  to  Briihmans,  and  further  imposed  on 
the  followers  of  his  rule  the  duty  of  cooking  and  eating  their 
food  in  private,  so  as  to  avoid  all  danger  of  caste-pollution. 
Tradition  told  that  after  Ramananda’s  return  to  Benai-es  the 
members  of  the  religious  house  objected  that  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  travel  this  practice  must  have  been  violated,  and  they 
required  him  to  purify  himself  by  penance.  Refusing  to  submit 
to  this  demand,  Ramananda  quitted  the  order,  and  began  to 
gather  followers  of  his  own. 

All  worshippers  of  Vishnu-Rama,  he  proclaimed,  of  whatever 
occupation  or  tribe,  animated  by  true  devotion,  might  share 
their  meals  and  eat  together.  It  was  a  bold  departure.  He 
threw  dowm  the  walls  of  caste-division,  and  called  his  followers 
the  avudhutas  or  “  emancipated,”  who  had  rid  themselves  of  the 
bands  of  ancient  prejudice.  This  admission  of  degraded  classes 
to  full  religious  equality  involved  another  step,  Ramanuja,  like 

'  Cp.  Bliandarkar,  Vaifnavi»m,  p,  66 ;  Grierson,  ERE,  x.  p.  569.  His 
birth-name  waa  Biimadatta,  afterwards  changed  to  liunirmanda  by  his 
preceptor.  Ananda  is  a  very  frequent  element  in  the  names  of  bhaktas,  a 
•igni Scant  indication  of  their  inward  joy.  Macaulill'e,  The  Sikh  Religion, 
vi.  p.  100,  places  hia  birth  at  Mailkot  in  South  India  (Mysore),  where 
Riimfinuja  had  induced  the  Brfihiiians  to  renounce  (^iva-worship  for 
VUhnu,  and  supposes  him  to  have  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
and  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  JR  AS  (1900,  April),  p.  187  ff.. 
Dr  Farquhar  also  brings  him  from  the  South,  but  discards  the  tradition  of 
his  connection  with  Rumiinuja’s  sect,  and  supposes  him  to  have  belonged  to 
a  school  of  Rama  worshippers,  using  the  Adhyutma  Rtlvulyana,  which  he 
took  with  him  to  the  North  about  1430. 
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^^ankara,  had  taught  in  Sanskrit,  and  only  the  Tmoe-born,  to 
whom  the  study  of  the  Veda  was  permitted,  could  attain 
Deliverance  in  this  life.  Ramananda  and  his  little  band  of 
disciples  freely  preached  in  the  vernacular,  and  opened  the  way 
to  men  and  women  of  every  race.  “  Let  no  man,”  said  he,  **  ask 
a  man’s  caste  or  sect.  Whoever  adores  God,  he  is  God’s  own.” 
This  broad  sympathy  has  been  ascribed  to  Christian  influence. 
But  it  had  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Buddhist  and  the 
Jain  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  though  not  expressed  in  that 
religious  form,  and  in  the  discussions  in  which  Ramananda 
engaged  with  them  this  view  was  common  to  them  both.  He 
left  nothing  in  writing,  but  hymns  attributed  to  him  are  still 
sung  among  the  peasants.^  Acconjpanied  by  a  few  followers, 
he  resumed  his  travels  through  North  India.  The  lists  of  his 
apostolate  (like  those  in  the  Gospels)  vary  in  later  authors.* 
But  what  is  important  is  not  their  number  but  the  variety  of 
castes  which  they  included.  One  was  a  barber,  aiiother  a 
Brahman,  a  third  a  despised  leather-worker,  a  fourth  a  Rajput,  a 
fifth  a  woman,  Kabir,  weaver  and  poet,  if  he  may  be  included,* 
was  a  ^'udra  brought  up  by  a  Mohammedan.  Using  the  dialects 
of  Hindi,  they  taught  and  sang  from  village  to  village,  and 
awakened  an  enthusiasm  destined  to  spread  through  all  North 
and  Central  India.  Tradition  prolonged  Ramananda’s  life 
through  the  fourteenth  century  to  1410.  Two  hundred  years 
were  yet  to  pass  before  the  divinity  of  Rama  was  to  receive 
exalted  epical  expression  in  the  Ramayana  of  TulasI  Dasa.* 


'  Grierson,  Modern  Vernacular  of  Hindnsian  (Galcutta,  18W9),  p.  7. 

•  Grierson,  JiZdiS' (1907),  p.  319,  who  thinks  that  Rauninanda  “drank 
afresh  at  the  well  of  Christian  influence,”  gives  twelve ;  Blumdarkiur, 
thirteen.  Grierson  significantly  says,  “  r7ote  the  number.” 

*  Cp.  below,  Lect  VIII. 

^  Cp.  below,  Lect.  VIII.  Sir  G.  A.  Grierson  estimates  the  present 
number  of  the  sect  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000.  All  Ramuuandis  are 
said  to  place  on  their  foreheads  the  distinguisIiLng  Vishnu  mark,  three 
upright  lines,  the  centre  one  red,  the  other  two  white  ;  J.  C.  Oman,  Myetics, 
Aicetice,  and  Sai>Us  of  /rwiia  (1905),  p.  188.  Mr  Oman  further  states  that 
they  have  lai-ge  and  wealthy  monasteries  in  Upper  India,  and  names  four 
subjects  or  orders,  all  i.rofessing  celibacy,  but  the  Bainigis  are  said  often  to 
violate  this  rule.  Cp.  Wilson,  lUligiuas  Sectt,  i.  p.  185  ;  J.  N.  Bhattacharja, 
Hindu  Caetes  and  tiecti  (Calcutta,  1896),  p.  444  f. 
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!  VIII 

Meanwhile  the  cultus  of  Krishna  was  steadily  acquiring  a 
higher  religious  meaning.  There  were,  indeed,  elements  in  the 
story  of  his  youth  which  might  seem  difficult  to  harmonise  with 
his  divine  character.  The  tale  of  his  sports  with  the  wives  of 
the  cowherds  in  the  woods  of  Vrindavana  was  only  endurable 
when  it  was  read  (as  the  Vishnu  Purina  hinted)  in  the  light  of 
the  spirit.^  As  he  began  to  sing  in  the  moonlight  when  the 
air  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  the  water-lily  in  whose 
buds  the  clustering  bees  were  murmuring,  the  Gopis  one  after 
another  came  forth.  One  called  out  his  name,  then  shrank 
abashed.  Another,  prompted  by  love,  pressed  close  to  his  side. 
A  third  dared  not  venture,  but  contented  herself  with  meditating 
on  Krishna  with  closed  eyes  and  entire  devotion ;  all  acts  of 
merit  were  then  effaced  by  rapture,  and  all  sin  was  expiated  by 
sorrow  at  not  beholding  him  ;  while  others  again,  reflecting  on 
the  Most  High  Brahman  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  obtained 
final  Deliverance.  So  through  the  lovely  autumn  nights  they 
danccil  and  frolicked,  and  the  illimitable  Being,  assuming  the 
character  of  a  youth,  pervaded  the  herdsmen’s  wives  with  his 
own  essence,  all  diffusive  like  the  wind ;  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  interpretation  of  sexual  love  upon  the  higher 
plane  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God.  In  the  centuries 
which  followed,  as  the  ethical  strength  of  Buddhism  seemed 
stricken  with  decay,  Bengal  became  the  scat  of  a  strange 
movement  issuing  from  the  cults  based  on  the  conception  of 
the  divine  Energy,  personified  as  the  wife  of  (,'iva.' 
The  devotees  of  the  “  Left-hand  ”  ritual  of  sensuous  indulgence 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  moral  fabric  of  society.^  Out  of  a 
degraded  Buddhism  of  this  type  came  a  perverted  attempt  to 
reach  Emancipation  from  continuous  birth  and  death  through 
the  love  and  worship  of  young  and  beautiful  women.  “  In 
sexual  love,”  says  Prof.  Sen,  “  there  is  surely  a  higher  side 
which  points  to  love  Divine.  The  Sahajia-cult  was  based  upon 
this  idea.”  Its  first  exponent  was  Kiinu  Bhatta,  a  Buddhist 
scholar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  who  used  the 

•  Vishnu  Purdtia,  V.  liii.  *  Cp.  ante,  p.  278. 

*  The  Vdmdchdrins.  Cp.  Sen,  Bengali  Laiig.  and  Lit.,  p.  38. 
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vernacular  Bengali  for  his  love-songs.*  'I'he  doctrine  passed 
into  Vaishnava  literature,  and  at  the  hands  of  Chandl  Das  in 
the  fourteenth  century  received  a  far  higher  spiritual  tone. 
He  demanded  of  the  woman  p>erfect  purity,  while  she  must 
sacrifice  herself  entirely  to  love.  The  lover,  on  his  part,  must 
be  able  to  make  a  frog  dance  in  the  mouth  of  a  snake,  to  bind 
an  elephant  with  a  cobweb,  or  suspend  the  highest  peak  of 
Mount  Sumeru  by  a  thread.  Under  these  austere  conditions 
of  self-restraint — which  only  one  in  a  million  (Chandi  Das 
admitted)  could  fulfil — he  addressed  his  daily  prayers  to  a 
washerwoman  named  Rami.®  But  Rami  was  not  the  only 
theme  of  his  love-songs,  of  which  before  1403  he  had  already 
composed  no  fewer  than  996.®  A  new  figure  had  been  brought 
into  the  Krishna  story  some  centuries  before.  Unknown 
among  the  16,000  wives  of  the  young  god,  with  RukhminI  and 
her  seven  companions  at  their  heatl,*  the  princess  Hadha,  wife 
of  Ayan  Ghosha,  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  shepherd 
youtli.  This  was  the  theme  of  the  famous  lyrital  drama 
by  the  poet  Jayadeva  in  the  twelfth  century,  entitled  tlie 
GUagtwinda  or  “  the  Cowherd  in  Song.”  ‘  Radhii  is  here, 
indeed,  no  princess,  but  one  of  the  cowherdesses  in  the  woods  of 
V'rindiivana.  To  the  companion  of  her  solitude  as  she  waits  for 
Krishna  she  sobs  out  her  hopes  and  fears.  Here  are  raptures 
and  ecstasies,  languors  and  despairs,  the  anguish  of  separation 
and  estrangement,  the  joy  of  restoration.  She  is  impatient 
under  Krishna’s  neglect ;  he  is  j>enitent  for  his  fall.  The 
whole  is  steeped  in  the  soft  airs  of  the  forest  with  its  moonlit 
glades  and  solemn  shadows.  Adorned  with  every  grace  of 

*  His  work  has  been  recently  recovered  from  Nepal,  Sen,  p.  38. 

*  The  results  of  such  teaching  were,  of  course,  often  disastrous.  Chaitauya 
and  his  followers  (see  below)  condemned  it  unsparingly.  But  for  a  season 
it  had  a  considerable  influence,  and  Sen  reckons  about  thirty  authors  in 
old  Bengali  literature  who  advocated  the  Sahajia  principles.  Oji.  ciL, 
p.  46. 

®  Sen,  p.  119. 

^  Vishnu  Purdija,  IV.  iv. 

^  Jayadeva  was  one  of  the  five  jewels  of  the  court  of  King  Lakshmana 
Sena,  one  of  the  last  centres  of  ancient  Sanskrit  culture.  The  Bengal 
village  of  his  birth,  Kensuli,  still  holds  an  annual  fair  in  his  honour  in 
January,  which  is  said  to  la:  attended  by  60,000  persons. 
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language  and  metre,*  full  of  sensuous  passion,  though  pitched 
at  a  high  level  of  imagination,  the  poem  became  a  symbol  of 
the  adventures  of  the  soul  with  God.®  To  this  theme  Chandl 
Das,  and  his  contemporary  Vidyapati  of  Mithila  in  the  days 
of  the  glory  of  its  university,  dedicated  their  songs.  They 
brought  all  the  resources  of  art  to  tell  of  the  dawn  of  love,  of 
its  messages,  of  the  meetings  and  partings  of  lovers,  of  the 
pains  of  yearning,  and  the  peace  of  union.  The  dark  blue 
complexion  attributed  to  Krishna  was  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
itself  the  emblem  of  infinity.  Vrindavana  was  no  village  on 
the  map  beside  the  Jumna,  it  was  the  mind  of  man,  where  the 
Deity  had  his  abode  and  deigned  to  enter  into  converse  with 
his  worshippers.  The  sonnets  of  Vidyapati,  more  brilliant  in 
metaphor  and  more  elegant  in  expression,  were  recited  en¬ 
thusiastically  by  Chaitanya ;  *  but  Prof.  Sen  designates  Chandl 
Das  as  “  a  far  greater  apostle  of  love.”  So  free  were  some  of 
his  hymns  on  “union  of  spirit”  from  all  secfru'ian  tincture,  that 
they  have  actually  been  adopted  with  slight  changes  for  use  in 
the  services  of  the  Bengal  Brahmo  Samaj.* 

Nimbarka,  who  had  identified  Krishna  with  the  Supreme 
Brahman,  had  gone  to  reside  at  Vrindavana  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  popularity  of  the  Bhagavata  Purana  naturally 
increased  the  influence  of  the  Krishna-cult.  But  its  version 
of  the  forest-scenes  did  not  shrink  from  the  coarsest  representa¬ 
tions  of  his  embraces,  laughter,  and  wiles,  as  the  young  god, 
vehement  as  a  maddened  elephant,  multiplied  himself  into  as 
many  Krishnas  as  there  were  cowherdesses !  True,  some  of 
them  might  break  the  bonds  of  Karma  by  concentrated  medita¬ 
tion  ;  others  might  be  sent  back  to  serve  their  husbands,  suckle 
their  children,  and  tend  their  cows,  while  the  husbands  felt  as 
if  their  wives  had  been  with  them  all  the  time.  But  the  poet 

*  Compare  the  metrical  changes  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  version,  the 
Indian  Smg  of  Songs. 

*  Two  of  his  hymns  in  the  Adi  Oranth  are  translated  by  Macauliffe,  in 
The  Sikh  Religion  (Oxford,  1(K)9),  vol.  vi.  p.  16  f. 

*  Grierson,  The  Modem  Vernacular  of  Jiindustan,  p.  10.  He  adds  that 
“  through  him  they  became  the  house-poetry  of  the  Lower  Provinces.”  Cp. 
Krishna  Dus  in  Sen,  p.  484  ;  Sarkar,  Vhaitanya's  Rilgrinutges  and  Teachings 
(Calcutta  1913),  p.  112,  including  Juyadeva  and  Chaudi  Dus. 

<  Sen,  p.  134. 
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is  conscious  that  his  deity's  conduct  is  not  consistent  with  m 
Descent  for  the  suppression  of  evil  and  the  propagation  of  the 
true  religion,  and  he  invents  a  threefold  apology.  Brahma  and 
Indra  do  the  liame ;  as  those  who  are  free  from  egoism  acquire  no 
merit  by  good  acts  and  incur  no  guilt  by  evil  acts,  how  much 
less  can  sin  be  imputed  to  the  Lord  of  all  creation ;  and  Lastly 
Krishna  joined  in  the  sports  only  to  show  grace  to  his  devotees.^ 
Like  the  Vishnu  Purana,  the  Bhagavata  was  silent  about  Radha 
It  was  significant  that  the  first  Bengali  translator,  Maladhar 
Vasu,  had  to  find  a  place  for  her  in  his  version.® 

The  scenes  of  Krishna’s  youth  covered  the  district  now 
known  as  Braj,  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Jumna  for 
some  forty-two  miles  west  of  Mathura,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  thirty.  Ancient  devotion  had  adonied  the  city  with  temples 
which  early  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  Mohammedan  invader. 
In  the  ninth  invasion  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1017  it  was 
captured  after  a  vigorous  resistant'e,  and  given  up  to  plunder 
for  twenty  days.  Five  thousand  Hindus  were  carried  into 
captivity,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  numerous  sanctuaries 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  Five  great  images  of  pure  gold 
with  eyes  of  rubies  and  richly  jewelled  were  carried  away,  with 
a  hundred  camel-loads  of  smaller  statues  mostly  of  silver. 
The  desolation  cannot  have  been  complete,  and  some  pious 
efforts  may  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  repairs  and 
restorations.  Pilgrims  could  only  look  on  the  ruins  of  former 
glory,  and  after  repeatcnl  de.sc*crations  it  was  still  possible  (as  a 
seventeenth-century  historian  triumphantly  reports)  for  the 
accomplished  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi  (1-188-1516)  to  “ruin  the 
shrines  of  Mathura  and  give  their  stone  images  to  the  butcliers 
for  meat-weights.”  *  Not  till  the  tolerant  reign  of  Akbar  could 
reconstruction  seriously  begin.  Now  it  contains  about  a 
thousand  temples  and  private  chapels,  and  a  long  line  of  thirty- 
two  bathing-places  on  the  river  bank  constructt“d  by  different 
princely  benefactors.*  For  nine  months  in  the  year  it  is 
crowded  with  pilgrims  as  one  festival  suci-eeds  another.  The 
great  revival  Ix'gan  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  influence 
of  Vallabha  of  Gokula  and  the  followers  of  the  great  Vaishnava 

*  X.  xxxiii.  *  Sen,  p.  222,  between  1473  and  1480. 

*  Growse,  3/a^/iuni*(1883),p.  34.  •  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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preadier,  Chaitanya  of  Bengal.  Little  by  little  hill  and 
woodland,  rock  and  grove,  lake,  pool,  and  well  were  fitted  to 
some  incident  in  Krishna  story.  In  1563  Narayana  Bhatta 
compiled  a  list  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-three 
woodland  sites  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  to  thirty-six  of 
these,  together  with  more  than  a  hundred  other  spots  on  hill 
and  plain,  large  bands  of  worshippers  make  joyous  visitation 
with  song  and  dance,  as  the  scenes  of  ancient  story  are  re¬ 
enacted  in  a  kind  of  miracle  play  upon  the  consecrated  ground.^ 
Here  is  the  holy  land  of  Vaishnavism,  steeped  in  the  memories 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  where  innumerable  multitudes 
of  believers  have  found  peace. 

Fourth  among  the  schools  of  the  Vaishnavas  *  in  succession  to 
Ramdnuja,  Nimbilrka,  and  Madhva  is  the  name  of  Vishnusvamin. 
Tradition  located  him  in  the  South,  and  vaguely  dated  him  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  his  life  is  veiled  in  obscurity,  and 
the  Bhakta-Mala  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  his 
teaching  was  transmitted  through  three  successors  to  Valla- 
bhacharya.  Romance  surrounded  Vallabha’s  birth.  His  parents 
were  Brahmans  from  the  Telugu  country  who  had  come  on 
pilgrimage  to  Benares.  Frightened  out  of  the  city  by  a  popular 
disturbance,  they  sought  shelter  in  a  wild  solitude  known  as 
Champaranya,  and  there  the  child  was  born  and  laid  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  in  1479.  Rescued  a  little  later,  he  was  brought 
up  in  the  Holy  Land  of  Krishna,  where  his  father  and  mother 
fixed  their  home  at  Gokula.  His  father  died  when  the  boy  Avas 
only  eleven  years  old.  The  youthful  scholar,  already  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  shortly  afterwards  began  to  teach,  and  then  in  due 
time  started  on  his  travels.  At  Vijayanagar,  the  home  of  his 
mother’s  family,  he  defeated  the  court  Pandits  of  ^’ankara’s 
order  in  a  public  disputation,  and  was  adopted  by  King 
Krishna  Deva  as  his  spiritual  guide.  He  subsequently  settled 
permanently  at  Benares,  where  he  married  and  wrote  his  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Brahma-Sutras  of  Badarayana  and  the  Bhagavad 
Git^  But  he  paid  long  visits  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
founded  at  Govardhana  in  1520  the  great  temple  of  ^’ri-Nath.* 

•  Qrowite,  Mathurd,  p.  75  tf. 

Sampradtlyas,  systems  of  religious  teaching. 

•  Qrowse,  Mathurd,^  p.  283  f.  On  the  legends  about  the  Govardhana 
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Adopting  the  tradition  of  Vishnusvarain’s  theology,  Vallabha 
added  the  Bh^avata  Purana  to  the  usual  authorities  such  as 
the  Upanishads,  the  Glt^  and  the  Brahma  Sutras;^  and  in  the 
little  poem  entitled  the  Siddhdnta  Kahasya  or  “  Secret  of 
Truth  ”  he  claimed  that  his  fundamental  doctrine — “  every  sin, 
whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  put  away  by  union  with  the  Creator” 
— had  been  directly  revealed  to  him  by  the  Deity  himself.* 
How,  then,  was  such  union  to  be  reached,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  its  privilege  ? 

Interpreting  with  the  utmost  literalism  the  ancient  formula 
“  All  this  is  Brahman,”  Vallabha  insisted  on  the  complete 
identity  of  both  soul  and  world  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.*  No 
veil  of  illusion  laid  its  mystery  of  unreality  over  the  surrounding 
scene.  Brahman  was  not  conditioned  by  any  Maya  when  he 
chose  to  produce  the  universe.  His  being  was  absolutely  free, 
and  Vallabha’s  monism  accordingly  was  known  as  (^uddhddvaita^ 
or  “  Pure  Non-Duality.”  Alone  in  timeless  solitude  Brahman 
desired  to  be  many,  and  himself  became  the  multitude  of  in¬ 
dividual  souls,  and  the  inanimate  world  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  material  and  the  efficient  cause,  but  also  the  Inner 
Ruler  or  controlling  power.  In  himself  the  Lord  of  Being, 
Intelligence,  and  Bliss,  he  deigned  to  conceal  the  two  latter 
attributes  from  the  visible  scene  which  manifested  only  his 
Being ;  in  souls  he  permitted  his  Intelligence  also  to  appear, 
while  his  Bliss  was  obscured.  Here  was  a  doctrine  of  abfu'da  or 
“non-difference”  which  abolished  all  distinctions.  In  view  of 
the  identity  of  cause  and  effect,  the  reality  of  the  world  was 
secured,  for  Brahman’s  creation  necessarily  shared  its  Creator’s 
reality.  And  as  all  souls  were  not  only  his  but  Ar,  no  charges 
of  cruelty  or  caprice  could  lie  against  him  in  his  administration 
of  their  destinies. 

What  account,  then,  could  Ije  given  of  the  soul?  It  was,  as 
the  Sutras  taught,  atomic  in  size,  pervading  the  whole  body  by 
its  quality  of  intelligence  as  sandcl-wood  made  its  presence  felt 

hill  cp.  pp.  60,  300.  He  is  said  lo  have  died  at  Beuarea  in  1630,  Grieroon, 
The  Modem  Vernacular  of  Ilindiutan^  p.  20. 

*  Ghate,  Le  V eddnta,  p.  xliii. 

-  Growse,  Mathurd,^  p.  285. 

^  Up.  Bhandaikar,  Vaifuavum,  p.  77  tf. ;  Ghsla,  L4  Veddfda,  p.  xxxix  B. 
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where  it  did  not  exist  by  its  scent.  Produced  out  of  Brahman 
as  a  part  of  himself  like  a  spark  from  a  fire,  it  was  inevitably 
treated  as  though  it  possessed  an  individuality  of  its  own.  In 
the  succession  of  existences  ignorance  and  worldline.ss  had 
indeed  blunted  its  perceptions.  Just  as  if  a  man  gliding  down 
a  stream  in  a  boat  and  watching  the  objects  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  bank  change  their  positions  in  respect  both  to 
himself  and  one  another,  supposed  them  in  motion,  he  would  lie 
right  in  believing  them  to  be  real,  but  wrong  in  imagining  them 
to  move, — so  the  soul  correctly  interprets  the  world  as  real,  but 
erroneously  ascribes  to  it  plurality.  Illusion  there  is,  but  it  is 
not  divinely  conditioned  for  the  purpose  of  creation,  it  is  the 
issue  of  our  own  experience  which  it  is  our  business  to  throw  off' 
and  transcend.  We  are  thus  suddenly  confronted  with  demands 
for  effort  and  self-control,  and  all  sorts  of  choices  are  thrown 
open  to  the  human  will. 

Two  paths  invite  men  to  the  great  Release,  by  knowledge  and 
devotion.  Only  the  second  of  these  leads  to  the  realisation  of 
the  divine  form  of  Brahman  as  the  Most  High  or  Krishna  in  his 
threefold  character  of  Being,  Intelligence,  and  Bliss.  In  the 
heavenly  world  known  as  Vaikuntha  were  the  celestial  counter¬ 
parts  of  Vrindavana,  with  its  woods  and  bowers,  its  Gokula  and 
river  Yamun^  There  Krishna  for  ever  plays  with  thase  who 
love  him.  That  devout  affection  passes  through  various  stages, 
beginning  in  its  lowest  forms  with  the  observance  of  Scripture 
rules  and  prohibitions  designed  to  wean  the  soul  from  worldliness. 
By  the  divine  grace  it  culminates  in  the  highest  mode  of  adora¬ 
tion,  when  the  worshipper  chooses  the  eternal  service  of  Hari 
rather  than  the  “  union  ”  {sayujya)  which  would  blend  them 
indissolubly  with  him.  Then  Deity  is  seen  everywhere,  and  love 
flows  forth  on  every  object,  and  finally  the  soul  is  admitted  to 
the  Vrindavana  which  is  above  and  with  strange  transfornuvtions 
joins  in  the  everlasting  sports.  This  sensuous  scheme  accpiired  a 
wide  influence.  Its  followers  are  still  spread  through  Gujarat, 
Raj pu tana,  and  further  to  the  north  about  Mathura  The  daily 
cultus  of  the  child  Krishna,  ordained  by  the  divine  command  to 
Vallabha  in  a  vision,  conducts  the  god  froni  the  hour  of  waking 
in  the  morning  through  bathing,  dressing,  meals,  and  cradle¬ 
rocking,  with  Radha  by  his  side,  till  he  is  put  to  bed  once  more 
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at  night,  with  incredible  puerility.*  And  the  extreme  demands 
Uiat  all  the  belongings  of  the  disciple  should  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Guru  letl  to  notorious  abuses  such  as  were  exposed 
in  a  famous  trial  in  18G2  before  the  High  Court  of  Houibay,* 

While  Vallabha  was  writing  his  commentaries  at  Benarca,  bU 
younger  contemporary  Chaitanya,  junior  by  six  years  (bom 
in  1485),  was  leading  a  very  different  movement  in  Bengal. 
'ITie  elder  Buddhism  haul  been  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
worship  of  ^^iva,  brought  near  to  the  common  heart  in  popular 
folk-songs  as  a  peasant  who  could  follow  the  plough,  or  a 
mendicant  with  a  beggar’s  bowl.  A  loftier  type  emerged  in 
the  Puriluas,  where  he  was  presented  as  the  impersonation  of 
calmness,  absorbed  in  sacred  meditation,  an  ascetic  who,  like 
the  Buddha,  had  renounced  the  w  orld.*  As  early  as  the  long 
reign  of  the  Buddhist  sovereign  Narayanapila  (875-930),  ^'iva 
temples  were  built  where  the  image  of  the  god  bore  the  aspect 
of  Avalok. te<;vara  as  “I^rd  of  the  world.”*  Provision  was 
made  for  the  residenc'e  of  Hindus  and  Buddhists  together;  the 
Buddhist  festivals  were  observed ;  the  ^'aiva  celebrations  with 
song  and  dance  drew  the  followers  of  various  creeds,  and  the 
sacred  food  was  distributed  to  all  alike.  When  llamapala 
moved  his  capital  to  lliimuvati  (lOGO-1100),  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
temples  arose  side  by  side,  and  Caivas  and  Buddhists  both 
belonged  to  the  Tantric  schooL*  'Phe  Dharma  cult  of  Western 
Bengal  came  straight  out  of  Buddhism  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
Void  ;®  and  the  ^'Qnya  philosophy  was  still  strangely  combined 
with  Vaishnavism  by  poets  of  the  sixteenth  ca-'nlury,  who  blended 
the  names  of  Dharma  and  Buddha  with  the  teachings  of  Ciiai- 
tanya.^  Like  his  great  predecessor  two  thousand  years  before, 
the  Bengal  preacher  of  the  love  of  God  opened  the  way  of  faith 
to  men  of  every  caste,  and  the  Hindu  and  the  Mohammedan  stood 

‘  Wilson,  “Religious  Sects,”  If^orh,  i.  p.  liJO  ;  Growse,  Malkurd,  p.  290; 
Bhaiidarkar,  Vaifuavum,  p.  80  f. 

*  Cp.  Bhattacliarya,  Hitulu  Castet  and  Sects,  p.  456  f. 

^  Raised  above  all  desire,  be  slew  Madana,  God  of  lore,  whoss  of 
Mura  came  out  of  Buddhism  ;  Sen,  p.  64. 

*  Sarkar,  7'ks  Folk-Element  in  Hindu  Cisliure  (1&17),  pp.  109,  181. 

‘  Sarkar,  ibid.,  p.  173. 

®  See  the  hymns  quoted  by  Sarkar,  pp.  94,  103. 

^  Sen,  p.  403 ;  see  below,  p.  447. 
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side  by  side  among  his  disciples  as  they  had  done  in  the  previous 
century  under  the  leadership  of  Raminanda  at  Benares, 

To  all  the  tendencies  inherent  in  Vallabha’s  teaching 
Chaitanya  was  fundamentally  opposed.*  He  repudiated  the 
whole  advaita  doctrine.  He  denied  the  identity  of  the  human 
soul  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.  He  rejected  ^'ankara’s  theory  of 
Maya,  and  the  “Pure”  form  elaborated  by  Vallabha.  Using 
the  symbolism  of  the  tale  of  iladha,  and  chanting  the  hymns  of 
Chandl  Dasa  and  Vidyapati,  he  demanded  the  utmost  austerity 
of  personal  life,  and  while  he  did  not  discard  the  ceremonial  of 
the  temple,  he  gave  no  support  to  the  trivialities  of  the  cultus 
of  the  child  Krishna.  Biographies  of  him  were  numerous 
among  the  early  disciples.  The  records  begin  with  the  notes  of 
a  young  blacksmith,  Govinda,  who  was  for  some  years  his  de* 
voted  personal  attendant.  The  fullest  story,  based  on  earlier 
narratives,  the  “  Ambrosia  of  Chaitanya’s  life,”  was  written 
by  a  physician  named  Krishna  DtLs  (lx)rn  in  1517),  residing  at 
Vrindavana,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  disciples  who  sought 
a  more  adequate  account  of  the  last  portion  of  their  Master’s 
life.  Full  of  learning  and  piety,  the  aged  scholar  undertook 
the  task  at  seventy-nine,  and  devoted  to  it  nine  laborious  years. 
It  contained  more  than  15,000  verses,  and  quoted  sixty  different 
Sanskrit  works.* 

Chaitanya  (or  Krishna  Chaitanya)  was  the  religious  name 
bestowed  upon  the  Teacher  when  he  assumed  the  life  of  a 
Sannyasin.  His  father’s  family.  Brahmans  by  caste,  had  been 
Vaishnavas  for  generations,  and  his  father  himself  had  settled 
at  Navadvipa,  some  seventy  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Ganges,*  to  complete  his  education  at  its 
famous  school  of  Sanskrit  learning.  There  he  married.  Eight 
daughters  died  in  infancy.  A  ninth  child,  a  son,  grew  up,  and, 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  at  sixteen,  disappeared.  On  the 
wedding  morning  he  could  not  be  found ;  he  had  devoted 

1  It  ii  curious  that  one  tradition  afiBrms  that  his  first  wife  was  Vallabha’s 
daughter. 

*  Sen,  p.  479  ff-  The  second  portion  has  been  translated  by  Prof. 
Jadunath  Sarkar,  under  the  title  Ckaitanya’s  PilyririMge*  and  Teachingi 
(Calcutta,  1913). 

»  The  modem  Nadia,  sometimes  spelt  Nuddea. 
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himself  to  religion.  There  was  a  tenth  child,  known  the 
pet  name  of  Nimai.  The  anxious  mother,  fearing  lest  he  should 
follow  his  elder  brother’s  example,  overruled  her  husband’s 
desire  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school.  Tradition  told  of  his 
boyish  mischief,  as  he  pilfered  the  neighbours’  orchards  with 
other  young  rascals,  and  teased  the  little  girls  who  came  to 
bathe  in  the  river.  He  would  not  avoid  unclean  refuse  which 
a  Brahman  would  not  touch,  and  retorted  to  his  parents’ 
admonition  by  asking  how  he  was  to  know  the  distinction  if 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  study,  adding,  “Nothing  is  either 
clean  or  unclean  in  my  eyes.”  The  spirit  of  revolt  was  already 
roused.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  neighbour#  at  last 
remonstrated,  and  the  boy’s  education  was  begun.  His  pro¬ 
gress  was  rapid.  He  was  soon  reading  Sanskrit,  and  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  his  elders  by  jiert  questions.  But  hU 
ability  was  undoubted.  At  twenty  he  himself  opened  a 
Sanskrit  school  which  drew  pupils  from  many  quarters,  while 
the  great  scholars  who  had  made  Navadvipa  famous  stood  aloof! 
A  tour  through  Eastern  Bengal  increased  his  reputation ;  he 
found  his  own  commentaries  on  granimar  already  in  use,  and 
his  name  widely  known.  He  was  young,  anient,  joyous,  hand¬ 
some,  affectionately  known  afterwards  as  “Fair-limbed”  and 
“  Fair-moon.”  But  whatever  might  be  the  movements  of  his 
mind  within,  he  had  shown  no  interest  in  religion. 

His  father  was  now  dead,  and  on  his  return  from  his  teaching 
journey  he  found  that  the  young  wife  to  whom  he  had  been 
early  married  had  died  too.  A  second  marriage  was  arranged 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  customary  family  rites, 
and  he  at  length  quite  unexpectedly  sought  his  mother’s 
permission  to  go  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  at  Gaya,  once 
Buddhist  and  by  this  time  held  for  many  centuries  by 
Vttishnavas,  that  he  might  lay  at  Vishnu’s  feet  the  offerings  of 
food  and  water  for  his  deceased  father.  An  aged  V'^aishnava 
saint  name  l9vara  Puri  had  often  striven  to  show  him  how 
faith  would  cleanse  the  soul,  but  the  young  man  would  con¬ 
ceitedly  convict  him  of  some  grammatical  flaw,  and  with 
assumed  superiority  spurn  his  exhortations.  Now,  however, 
he  sought  him  out  upon  the  journey,  and  his  companions 
noticed  that  his  ways  seemed  changed.  A  new  life  of  emotion 
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was  awakened,  and  as  he  entered  the  great  temple  at  Gaya  the 
bonds  which  had  hitherto  restrained  it  were  suddenly  loosed. 
Within  the  precincts  was  the  visible  sign  of  the  presence  of  the 
Deity.  In  conquering  a  demon  Vishnu  had  placed  his  feet 
upon  the  head  of  his  foe,  and  the  footprints  were  turned  to 
stone.  They  were  known  as  the  “  lotus- feet,"  and  the  priests 
sang— 

“These  feet,  O  pilgrims,  lead  to  heaven, 

Take  ye  refuge  in  them  ! 

There  is  no  other  way  for  man’s  salvation.”  ^ 

Flowers  and  offerings  were  piled  around ;  vast  crowds  thronged 
the  hallowed  courts;  the  air  was  full  of  music,  and  Nimai, 
overpowered  with  ecstasy,  fell  into  a  trance.  His  friends  led 
him  away  more  or  less  unconscious.  When  he  regained  his 
senses  the  tears  still  flowed.  “  Leave  me,  I  am  no  longer  fit  for 
the  world.  Let  me  go  to  the  Vrindii-groves  to  find  out  Krishna, 
my  Lord  and  the  Lord  of  the  universe.” 

On  his  return  to  NavadvTpa  he  strove  to  tell  what  he  had 
seen,  but  could  find  no  words.  The  Highest  had  revealed 
himself  to  him,  and  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  He  gave 
up  his  teaching,  that  he  might  declare  the  love  of  God.  He 
undertook  menial  services  for  the  old  and  sick,  he  carried  their 
burdens  and  even  washed  their  clothes.  A  group  of  disciples 
gathered  round  him  to  live  holy  lives,  perform  acts  of  charity, 
compose  and  sing  hymns,  and  chant  the  name  of  God.  They 
met  daily  in  the  garden  of  a  convert,  the  Pandit  ^>Ivasa ;  they 
read  together  the  Bhagavata  Puriina ;  they  marched  in  proces¬ 
sion  througli  the  streets  with  song  and  dance,  and  a  religious 
revival  was  begun.  Report  spread  quickly  that  the  great  God 
had  once  more  descended  into  human  form,  and  Govinda  Das, 
the  blacksmith,  driven  from  his  home  near  Burdwan  by  a 
quarrelsome  wife,  resolved  to  find  him  out.  As  he  reached  the 
river  at  NavadvTpa,  Nimai  and  some  disciples  came  down  to 
bathe.*  The  young  teacher’s  complexion  was  of  extraordinary 

*  Sen,  p.  427. 

*  Sec  the  “  Diary  of  Govinda  Das,”  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  cvi.  (1898), 
p.  80  ff.  The  document  (which  is  in  verse)  is  of  course  no  daily  record. 
How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  events  recorded  and  the  actual 
composition  of  the  narrative  ia  unknown. 
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brilliancy,  and  his  long  black  hair  hung  down  to  hit  hipt. 
Seized  with  an  ardent  longing  to  devote  himself  to  thit 
wondrous  being,  Govinda  fell  at  Niniai’s  feet;  the  teacher 
gently  raised  him  and  took  him  to  his  house.  '^There  Govinda 
became  his  personal  attendant,  and  received  the  pnuad  or  food 
which  had  been  offered  to  Vishnu  off*  Nimai’s  own  plate.  No 
meat  or  fish  or  eggs  or  other  forbidden  foods  might  be  served 
in  a  Vaishnava’s  house ;  but  Govinda,  who  confesses  that  he  was 
the  “  prince  of  gluttons,”  found  ample  satisfaction  in  the  varied 
curries  and  sweetmeats  of  the  daily  diet.  The  meetings  in 
Qrivasa’s  garden  were  diversified  with  religious  plays  founded 
on  stories  from  the  Puranas  in  Vishnu’s  honour.  Nimai  himself 
assumed  the  part  of  the  god,  and  would  fall  into  trances  for 
many  hours.  Hut  in  his  conscious  states  he  rebuked  anyone 
who  spoke  in  his  pre:>ence  of  his  divinity.  “  O  God,  O  God  !  ” 
he  cried,  at  Benares,  “  I  am  a  despicable  creature.  It  is  a  sin 
to  regard  any  creature  as  V'ishnu.”  ^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  new  movement  proved  contagious ;  its 
ranks  were  quickly  filled  by  men  of  all  sorts  of  txxupations,  for 
Nimai  recognised  no  caste  limits  in  the  practice  of  devotion. 
The  opposition  of  the  orthixloi  Brahmans  became  increasingly 
bitter.  They  complained  to  the  Mohammedan  magistrate  that 
the  nightly  uproar  kept  them  awake,  and  at  their  request  he 
prohibited  the  procession.  But  Nimai  boldly  led  it  that  evening 
to  his  door,  and  at  the  sight  the  Kazi  was  delighted.  Nimai 
had  been  joined  by  a  Sannyasin  named  Nityananda.*  A 
drunken  Brfxhman  belonging  to  the  Kazi’s  police  one  day  Hung 
a  brick  at  him  as  Nityananda  passed  by  singing.  His  forehead 
bled  profusely.  “  Strike  me  again  if  3'ou  like,”  said  he,  “  but 
chant  Krishna’s  name.”  The  assailant  and  his  comrade  repented 
and  were  reformed.  Scholars  and  poets  with  the  venerable 
Advaitacharya  of  (^’antipur  (another  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning) 
at  their  head  now  stood  at  Nimai’s  side.  He  was  still  young, 
only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  he  resolved  that  he  must 
give  the  final  proof  of  his  devotion  by  renouncing  the  house- 

*  Sarkar,  Pilgrimage*  and  Teaching*,  p.  309.  Cp.  at  Vrmdax’aoa,  ibid. 
p.  222. 

*  Identified  by  some  authoritie*  with  hU  loat  elder  brother.  But  cp.  Sen, 
p.  497. 
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holder's  life  and  becoming  a  religious  mendicant.  Mother, 
wife,  friends  pleaded  in  vain.  They  were  not  to  be  consoled 
by  stories  of  saints  from  the  Puranas,  explanations  of  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes,  sermons  on  the  transitoriness  of  the  world  or 
the  necessity  of  saving  humanity  sunk  deep  in  sin,^  So  in  1510  ^ 
he  stole  away  accompanied  only  by  Govinda,  leaving  his  wakeful 
mother  gazing  after  him  at  the  door  as  he  vanished  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Three  days  later  he  took  the  vows  as 
a  Sannyiusin  at  KMva  under  Bharat! ;  his  beautiful  hair  was 
shorn,  and  he  received  the  new  name  of  Krishna  Chaitanya. 

'IVavelling  further  and  further  East,  Chaitanya  at  last  reached 
Purl,  the  hallowed  seat  among  the  swamps  and  sands  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Jagannatha,  “  Lord  of  the  World.”  There  stood  the 
great  temple  of  Vishnu,  completed  after  fourteen  years  of  lalxjur 
in  1198,  where  men  of  every  caste  might  eat  the  Holy  Food 
together.®  There  Chaitanya  won  a  victory  over  the  greatest 
Indian  scholar  of  the  time,  Sarbabhauma,  refuting  the  Illusionist 
monism,  and  denying  the  identity  of  creation  with  God.‘‘  The 
Prime  Minister  Rama  Ray,  himself  a  ^'udra,  but  scholar  and 
poet  withal,  became  a  disciple,  and  so  did  the  King,  Pratapa 
Rudra.  After  three  months,  during  which  Govinda  enjoyed 
himself  to  the  full  with  the  daily  cakes  and  confectioneries  from 
the  temple-kitchens,  Chaitanya  announced  his  intention  of 
undertaking  a  missionary  tour,  broke  away  from  adoring  disciples, 
and  started  with  Govinda  only  for  the  South.  Changes  among 
the  Mohammedan  powers  had  brought  almost  the  whole  coast 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
under  Hindu  rule,  and  the  Central  Provinces  were  similarly 
governed.  So  the  young  preacher  made  his  way  to  Cape 
Comorin  and  up  to  Dwarko,,  Krishna’s  famous  city,  on  the  coast 

•  Govinda  Das,  Calcutta  Review,  cvi.  p.  84. 

So,  it  would  seem,  the  best  authorities.  Others,  1508  and  1509. 

•  The  clatisical  account  is  still  that  of  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  his  Oi-is$a, 
vol.  i.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.,  1872.  Some  modern  iinpreaaions  on  pilgrimage  by 
railway  will  be  found  in  Zimmermann’s  The  God  Juggernaut,  etc..  New 
York,  1914. 

•  The  poet  Krishna  Das  related  that  Sarba  acknowledged  Chaitanya  as 
Krishna,  and  Chaitanya  appeared  to  him  in  hia  divine  form.  Sarba  fell 
at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  “  Logic  had  made  me  hard  like  an  ingot  of  iron,  thou 
hast  melted  me.”  Sarkar,  Pilgrimaget  and  Teachings,  p.  45. 
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of  the  Kathiaw^  peninsula.  There  the  priests  gave  a  grand 
entertainment,  in  his  honour,  and  Chaitanya  with  his  own  hand 
distributed  the  food  consecrated  to  Vishnu  among  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  worshipped  in  ^Mva  temples,  or 
at  shrines  of  Rama,  he  bathed  in  sacred  streams.  Scholars  and 
princes,  Buddhists  and  Sankhyans  and  followers  of  ^ankara, 
ritualists  and  sceptics,  all  yielded  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
charm.  The  leper  was  cured,  the  bandit  and  the  wealthy 
courtesan  forsook  their  evil  ways.  The  Raja  of  Travancore 
danced  and  wept  like  Chaitanya  himself.  At  Padmakota  a 
famous  eight-handed  image  of  ^iva’s  consort  Durga  rocked  with 
emotion  as  he  preached,  and  a  shower  of  flowers  fell  from 
heaven.  A  blind  man  who  had  been  promised  in  a  dream  by 
Durga  that  he  should  see  the  Descent  in  which  \'ishnu  had 
favoured  the  sinful  world  with  his  presence,  received  his  sight, 
and  having  gazed  upon  Chaitanya’s  shining  countenance,  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  journey  was  not  without  danger.  Forests 
must  be  traversed,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  weeks,  where  the 
travellers  must  subsist  on  fruits  and  roots,  and  the  wild  be^ist 
might  spring  out  of  tlie  jungle,  or  the  snake  inflict  a  deadly  bite. 
After  three  days  without  food  Chaitanya  once  lay  senseless  in 
Govinda’s  arms.  But  the  dauntless  missionary  pressed  on.  To 
the  Brahman  who  assaulted  him  he  only  replied,  “  Strike,  but 
proclaim  Hari’s  name.”  And  so  at  last,  after  traveling  four 
thousand  miles  on  foot  in  twenty  months,  he  returned  to  Purl. 
There  he  resumed  his  ministrations  and  teaching  in  the  temple. 
As  the  day  of  the  Car-festival  approached  he  led  his  followers 
in  menial  services,  cleansing  the  precincts,  and  washing  the 
floors,  the  walls,  and  the  idol’s  thrones.  In  the  great  procession, 
when  the  immense  wheels  of  the  heavy  car  sank  immovable  in 
the  sand,  and  neither  the  Bengal  athletes  nor  the  king’s  wrestlers 
nor  powerful  elephants  could  make  it  stir,  Chaitanya  took  out 
the  elephants  and  pushed  it  into  motion  with  his  head.  With 
such  tales  did  the  adoring  admiration  of  disciples  glorify  the 
Master’s  memory.  Only  once  again  did  he  leave  Purl  for  any 
length  of  time  when  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Vrindavana. 
There  he  bathed  at  the  twenty-four  ghats  upon  the  Jumna  bank 
at  Mathura.  As  he  walked  through  the  pastures  and  the  woods 
the  cows  and  the  deer  came  round  him  and  lickfxi  his  limbs. 
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Birds  sang  their  sweetest*  and  peacocks  strutted  before  him. 
Branches  laden  with  flowera  and  fruit  bowed  to  his  feet,  and  in 
thought  he  lovingly  offered  them  to  Krishna.  So  he  climbed 
the  sacred  hill,  entered  the  sacred  cave,  lingered  beneath  im¬ 
memorial  trees,  bathed  in  hallowed  pools,  visited  consecrated 
shrines,  danced,  wept,  recited  verses,  laughed  and  sang,  and 
finally,  at  the  place  of  Krishna’s  sports,  fainted  away  in  love. 
Before  he  quitted  the  district  he  converted  a  group  of  Pathan 
horsemen,  Mohammedans,  who  became  ascetics  known  as  the 
Pathan  Vaishnavas  and  wandered  forth  singing  his  praise. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  Vrindavana  as  a  centre  for 
the  extension  of  his  teaching  in  the  North-west,  he  made  it  the 
home  of  two  of  his  most  eminent  disciples,  Rupa  and  Sanatana, 
the  wealthy  ministers  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  of  Bengal, 
Husain  Shah  (1493-1618),  who  renounced  the  world  and  under 
Chaitanya’s  direction  devoted  themselves  to  austerities  and 
study,  producing  a  long  list  of  Sanskrit  compositions.^ 

Chaitanya  himself  wrote  nothing.  His  metaphysic  seems  to 
have  approximated  most  nearly  to  Nimbarkajr’s,  though  a 
modern  interpreter  has  ranged  him  with  Madhva.^  Trained  in 
the  schools  and  accomplished  in  debate,  he  could  use  philosophy 
as  a  weapon  in  argument,  but  his  real  power  lay  in  his  person¬ 
ality.  His  protests  against  worldliness  remind  us  again  and 
again,  like  Kabir’s,  of  Gospel  sayings,  though  they  ai-e  couched 
in  a  different  idiom.  But  his  attitude  towards  traditional 
pieties  is  less  austere.  He  can  worship  before  an  image,  and 
bathe  in  holy  waters.  He  is  as  devout  in  a  temple  of  (,'iva  as 
in  one  of  Vishnu.  Whatever  form  or  emblem  had  acquired 
sanctity  served  to  remind  him  of  the  object  of  his  love.  This 
was  not  the  result  of  a  crude  Pantheism.  It  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value  conferred  by  the  devotion  of  others  on  objects 
which  had  aided  them  (however  incongruous  they  might  seem) 
to  approach  the  Deity.  A  flower,  a  cloud,  the  light  upon  the 
ripple  of  the  sea,  displayed  to  Chaitanya  the  love  of  God,  and 
threw  him  into  ecstasy.  For  him  there  was  only  one  object  of 
adoration,  known  under  different  names  as  Brahman,  Param- 

‘  Sen,  p.  504. 

*  The  late  Vivekilnanda,  according  to  Rev.  R.  Macnicol,  Tlis  Indian  Inter- 
preler  {IQli,  Oct.),  p.  118. 
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Mman,  Bhagavat,  or  manifested  under  varying  oonditiona  as 
Vishnu,  Brahmadeva,  or  ^iva,  according  to  the  predoininanoe  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Three  Strands,  **  being**  or  goodness,  **  passion* 
or  energy,  “darkness”  or  ignorance.*  But  the  significance  of 
Chaitanya’s  teaching  did  not  lie  in  his  special  interpretation  of 
the  Vedanta.  What  gave  him  power  over  other  minds  was  his 
impassioned  religious  consciousness,  his  vind  sense  of  the 
personal  presence  of  God,  and  his  conviction  that  the  whole 
world  was  the  scene  of  the  divine  Love.  That  was  no  illusion, 
and  the  resj)onse  which  it  called  forth  from  the  worshipper 
begot  a  feeling  of  individuality  which  nothing  could  shake. 
God  did  not  love  a  mere  transitor)'  modification  of  himself. 
He  loved  a  lx*ing  who  could  love  him  in  return  eternally. 

Many  were  the  modes  in  which  this  lofty  affection  could  l>c 
cultivated.  Pure  faith  was  its  source,  and  diverse  were  its 
forms, ^  as  it  rose  in  purity  and  intensity  to  the  highest  modes  of 
spiritual  emotion.  It  carried  with  it  an  exalted  ethical  ideal, 
demanding  such  virtues  as  compassion,  tnith,  charity,  humility, 
and  other  graces  of  the  gentle  spirit ;  and  it  kindled  an  immense 
enthusiasm  for  proclaiming  the  sacred  Name.  “  Krishna's 
Name,”  he  told  an  inquirer,  “  alone  washes  aw  ay  all  sins,”  No 
caste  or  race  could  limit  its  efficacy.  When  he  sent  out  his  two 
fii'st  and  chief  disciples  to  prejich  in  Ik-ngal,  he  bade  them 
“Teach  the  lesson  of  faith  in  Krishna  to  all  men,  dowm  to  the 
Chandiih^,  freely  preach  the  lesson  of  devotion  and  love.”* 
The  Mohammedan  was  as  welcome  into  his  fellowship  as  the 
Hindu.  So  ardent  was  the  pity  for  suffering  humanity  which 
he  awakental,  that  one  of  his  disciples  threw  himself  at  his  feet 
with  the  prayer — “  My  heart  breaks  to  see  the  sorrows  of  man* 
kind.  Lay  thou  their  sins  upon  my  head,  let  me  sutler  in  hell 
for  all  their  sins,  so  that  thou  mayest  remove  the  earthly  pangs 
of  all  other  beings.”  “  Krishna,”  Chaitanya  is  said  to  have 
confidently  replied,  “  fulfils  whatever  his  servants  ask  for.  You 
have  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  creature's  of  the  universe. 
They  shall  all  l)e  elelivered  without  suffering  for  their  sins. 
The  task  is  not  too  much  for  Kri.shna,  who  is  omnipotent. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  206. 

*  Cp.  Sarkar,  I^ihirimageM  and  Tetuhingt,  pi,  240  ff. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  173,  160. 
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Why  should  he  make  you  alone  undergo  their  chastisements  ?  ”  ^ 
The  philosophy  which  interpreted  the  great  Release  as  the 
absorption  of  all  personality  into  Deity  was  unacceptable  to 
such  glowing  trust.  Love  sought  to  expend  itself  for  ever  in 
the  service  of  his  will,  and  declared  that  even  hell,  where  love 
could  still  rise  from  the  midst  of  pain,  were  preferable  to 
extinction  in  the  very  bosom  of  God.® 

Such  were  some  of  the  lessons  which  Chaitanya  drew  from 
his  favourite  book,  the  Bhjlgavata  Purina.  The  last  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Purl,  until,  worn  out  with 
excitement  and  exhaustion,  he  died  in  1534.  His  voice  being 
heard  no  more  in  protest,  the  b<4ief  that  Krishna  had  appeared 
in  him  produced  its  natural  result  in  cultus.  When  the 
disciples  in  ^rlvasa's  garden  at  Navadvipa  had  begun  singing 
his  praises,  he  silenced  and  dismissed  them.  To  his  friend  the 
Prime  Minister,  Ram  Ray,  who  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
reserve,  he  replied,  “  I  am  a  man,  and  I  have  taken  the  ascetic’s 
vow.  In  body  and  mind,  in  speech,  and  in  all  my  dealings  I 
must  be  spotless.”®  But  King  Pratapa  (whose  reign  lasted  till 
1556)  was  not  satisfied  till  a  wooden  statue  had  been  carved, 
which  he  placed  in  his  capital  at  Pratapa-Pur.'*  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter  found  a  temple  still  standing  in  Purl  dedicated  to  his 
name,  and  many  smaller  shrines  are  scattered  through  the 
country.  But  the  cultus  was  naturally  combined  with  that  of 
Vishnu,  and  of  those  joint  temples  the  observer  reckoned  300 
in  Puri  itself  and  500  in  the  district.®  While  Pratapa  Rudra 
was  still  on  the  throne  six  poets  celebrated  Vishnu-Krishna’s 
name.  Jagannatha  Dasa  interpreted  the  episode  of  Radha  as  the 
type  of  the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Divine,  and 
declared  Vrindavana  and  its  holy  places  should  not  be  identified 
with  the  actusd  scenes ;  they  were  the  symbols  of  Maha-^Junya, 
the  “  Great  Void.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  entry 
of  a  Buddhist  term  ?  ®  Driven  from  Bengal  by  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  in  1200,  Buddhist  teachers  had  settled  in  Orissa,  where 

'  Cp.  Sarkar,  Pilgrimaget  and  Teachings,  p.  177. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  49  f.  ®  Sen,  p.  442. 

*  This  lias  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr  Nagendrauath  Vaau,  Archasolog. 
Survey  of  Mayurabhanja,  i.  (1911),  p.  c. 

*  Hunter,  Oritta,  i.  p.  100.  *  Cp.  ante,  p.  85. 
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from  ancient  days,  it  was  believed,  the  sacred  tooth  of  the 
Buddha  had  been  preserved.  Recent  discoveries  have  proved 
how  powerful  was  the  influence  of  Maha-Y^ist  art  in  Orissa, 
which  can  be  traced  tlirough  the  phases  of  the  ^’aiva  and  ^^ta 
cults.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  all  these  modes  of  worship  to 
give  way  to  Vishnu.  The  conversion  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Mayurabhanja  was  the  work  of  two  of  Chaitanya’s  disciples, 
Chyamananda  and  Rasiktinanda,  But  the  leaven  of  the  old 
faith  was  still  strong,  and  the  poets  who  carried  with  them  the 
doctrine  of  the  Void  sang  of  five  V'ishnus,  corresponding  to  the 
five  Dhyani  Buddhas.^  In  Bengal  the  conversions  included 
large  numbers  of  Buddhists.  Nityananda  and  Advoitach^’a, 
who  (with  the  inveterate  projaensity  to  form  groups  of  three) 
were  soon  associated  with  Chaitanya  as  partial  incarnations,* 
organised  a  vigorous  movement  at  Khardah  and  ^^tipur,  and 
Nityananda  received  1200  Buddhist  monks  and  1300  nuns  into 
his  new  order.  A  yearly  festival  at  Kaixlah  still  commemorates 
the  event.  Nityananda’.s  sympathy  with  the  outcast  classes 
gained  him  the  name  of  the  “friend  of  the  fallen”;  rigid  social 
restrictions  were  removed,  and  widow  re-marriage  was  allowed.* 
The  religious  order  organised  by  the  two  Bengal  leaders 
attracted  princes  and  scholars  of  wealth  and  learning.  An 
active  literature  in  Sanskrit  and  Bengali  provided  materials 
both  for  theology  and  devotion.  I.ives  of  the  saints  threw  the 
(j’astras  and  the  Puranas  into  the  background,  except  the 
Bhagavata,  which  became  a  kind  of  V'aishnava  Bible.  Numbers 
of  poets  in  the  next  three  centuries  sang  of  Krishna,  his  in¬ 
carnation,  his  perils,  his  sports,  his  loves,  his  conquest.*  Still 
to  this  day  in  Orissa  religious  preceptors,  evening  after  evening, 
from  village  to  village  chant  Chaitanya’s  name,  and  devoutly 
explain  the  sacred  books.*  The  professional  neurators  of 
stories  in  which  Vishnu,  Lakshml,  Krishna,  play  the  chief 
parts,  have  become  in  Bengal  the  agents  of  moral  appeal  and 

'  Vasu,  op  cil.,  j)jt.  ciii,  clxxvi  ff.  Cp.  im<<,  p.  114. 

*  ^aiva  hostility  represented  them  as  the  threefold  incarnation  of  the 
demon  Thpunisura  who  had  been  slain  by  ^iva.  Sen,  p.  568, 

*  Sen,  p.  567. 

*  Prof.  Sen  gives  a  list  of  170  poeU,  whose  lyrics  amount  to  over  3000, 

pp.  517,  56’/,  *  Vasu,  Arclictological  Surtvy,  p,  xcviiL 
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the  inspirera  of  devotional  sentiment.  The  standards  of  the 
religious  orders  of  northern  Vaishnavism  have  grievously 
declined.^  But  its  influence  on  the  masses  of  the  people  has 
been  wide  and  deep.  It  sought  to  remove  religion  from  the 
carefully  guarded  ceremonies  of  Brahmanical  ritual  and  throw 
open  its  hopes  and  privileges  to  men  and  women  of  every  rank 
and  caste,  of  ever}'  race  and  creed.  It  needed  no  priest,  for  the 
offering  of  love  requlrstd  no  sacerdotal  sanction,  and  the  grace 
of  God  was  in  no  man’s  keeping.  By  its  doctrine  of  incarnation 
it  maintained  a  constant  succession  of  divine  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice  before  the  eyes  of  the  believer,  which  conferred  new 
value  on  humanity  when  Deity  thought  it  worth  such  efforts 
for  its  rescue  from  ignorance  and  sin.  And  these  in  tlieir  turn 
hel[>ed  to  promote  ideals  of  charity,  gentleness,  and  sympathy 
which  neither  the  tenacity  of  the  caste-system  nor  the  solvent 
influences  of  Western  culture  can  wholly  obliterate  from  the 
national  mind.* 

•  See  the  severe  judgments  of  Dr  J.  N.  Bhattacharya,  in  Hindu  Castej 
and  Sccit  (Calcutta,  1890),  p.  464  ff.  The  author  waa  President  of  the 
College  of  Pandits  at  Nadiya,  Chaitanya’s  own  city. 

*  In  spite  of  the  occasional  hostility  of  the  religious  ordei-s,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  at  the  present  day  to  distinguish  between  lay  worshippers  of 
^iva  and  Vishnu,  and  in  the  last  census  (1911)  the  attempt  at  statistical 
enumeration  for  the  whole  population  was  abandoned.  The  course  of 
time  has  brought  them  together  and  mingled  their  practice.  The  General 
Iteyort  of  the  census  quotes  a  letter  (p.  115)  from  a  distinguished  native 
scholar  who  says  that  he  fasts  on  one  day  because  it  is  sacred  to  ^iva,  and 
on  another  as  dediaited  to  Vishnu ;  he  plants  the  bel  tree  as  dear  to  the 
first,  and  the  tulsi  as  beloved  of  the  second.  In  the  Punjab,  Pandit 
Harikishan  Kaul  reports  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  an 
effort  was  made  to  apply  the  tests  for  discrimination  prescribed  by  the 
Census  Commissioners.  The  results  were  so  incongruous  as  to  be  really 
worthless.  The  religous  orders  showed  a  Vaishuava  membership  of 
11,920,  and  ^aivas,  16,406.  These  figures  awake  the  expectation  of  ^aiva 
prejKinderance  among  the  laity  as  well.  But  among  the  orthodox  house¬ 
holders  and  masses  of  the  people  the  (^aivas  only  muster  4235,  while  the 
Vaishyavas  count  7,292,927.  Of  the  total  followers  of  the  Hindu  religion 
(in  the  Punjab)  the  Vaishnavas  amount  to  83'3  per  cent.,  and  the  Qaivas 
show  the  pitiful  proportion  of  '2.  Punjab  Report,  i.  p.  126  f.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  editor  should  ruefully  remark  that  probably  the 
^aivas  were  not  so  few  as  the  entries  in  the  enumeration  books  would  lead 
one  to  believe.  In  enumerations  elsewhere  we  have  heard  of  similar 
predominance  of  “C.  of  E.” 


LECTURE  VIII 


HINDUISM  AND  ISLAM 

In  the  year  632,  while  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Yuan  Chwang  waa 
lingering  in  Kashmir  on  his  way  to  India,  the  Arabian  prophet 
Mohammed  died.  It  was  not  long  before  his  successors  began 
the  career  of  conquest  which  ultimately  laid  the  vast  territory 
from  Bagdad  to  Cordova  at  their  feet.  India  was  not  forgotten. 
The  seventh  century  was  not  completed  when  its  coasts  were 
raided,  its  passes  were  crossed,  and  the  Punjab  was  ravaged. 
Frequent  inroads  and  partial  conquests  continued  for  centuries. 
At  no  time  was  the  Mohammedan  power  triumphant  through 
the  whole  of  India  The  Punjab  was  naturally  the  first  again 
and  again  to  bear  the  brunt  of  devastation.  The  famous 
sovereign  of  Afghanistan,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (997-1030),  led 
forth  the  first  of  his  seventeen  invasions  in  1001.  By  and  by  he 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Kanauj,  about  half  way  between  Delhi 
and  Allahabad.  Now  he  plundered  the  sacred  localities  of 
Krishna  at  Mathura  and  Vrindavana;^  in  anotl)er  expedition 
(1024'  26)  the  sanctuary  of  ^iva  at  Somnath,  on  the  coast  of 
Kathiawar,  was  desecrated.  The  temple-gates  were  cairied  to 
Ghazni  in  triumph  ;  the  /ing'a-symbol  of  the  god  was  smashed, 
and  fragments  were  sent  in  homage  to  the  homes  of  Islam  in 
Mekka  and  Medina.*  But  slaughter  and  destruction  were  not 
the  only  issues  of  such  military  violence.  In  the  conqueror's 
train  came  students  and  scholars,  and  the  learned  Alberuni 
(“the  foreigner”)  whoresided  in  India  between  1017  and  1030, 
embodied  long  and  careful  observations  in  his  famous  description 
of  Indian  life  and  thought. 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Mohammedan  aims 
‘  Cp.  anU,  p.  433. 

*  Hunter,  TIu  Indian  Emptrt*  (1886),  p.  274. 
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were  carried  to  the  East.  The  capital  of  Bihar  was  seized 
probably  in  1197 ;  its  great  Buddhist  monastery  was  destroyed ; 
the  brethren  fled,  some  to  Nepal,  others  to  Tibet,  others  to  the 
South ;  the  monuments  of  art  and  piety  were  ruined ;  the 
library,  when  no  one  was  left  who  could  tell  the  victors  what 
the  books  contained,  was  doubtless  burned.^  Two  years  later  a 
party  of  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  of 
Bengal,  Lakshmana  Sena,  at  Navadvlpu,’^  while  his  majesty  was 
at  dinner.  The  aged  king,  a  venerated  prince  of  eighty  years, 
fled  slipperless  through  a  back-door,  and  at  last  found  shelter 
at  Purl  in  Orissa,  where  he  wore  out  his  life  in  the  service  of 
Jagan-Natha.®  History  was  a  monotonous  round  of  sieges, 
meissacres,  and  famines.  Kutbu-d  Din,  once  a  slave,  establishes 
himself  as  the  first  Sultan  of  Delhi  in  1206,  and  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  nearly  a  thousand  temples  in  Benares,  and  built 
mosques  on  some  of  their  foundations.  The  Mohammedan 
power  spread  gradually  to  the  South  (1303-15),  with  a  like  tale 
of  outrage  and  ruin.  Women  were  carried  off  for  the  con¬ 
querors’  use;  the  sanctuaries  were  stripped  of  their  gold  and 
jewels ;  a  mosque  was  built  at  Adam’s  Bridge.  (^rl-Ranga, 
where  Ram&nuja  had  lived  and  taught,  was  pillaged  and  ruined 
in  1326.  Two  centuries  later,  in  1565,  the  victory  of  Talikot 
enabled  the  Mohammedans  to  destroy  the  city  of  Vijayanagar, 
whose  extensive  ruins  testify  to  its  former  splendour,^  and  the 
brilliant  age  of  Akbar  in  the  north  is  at  hand. 

The  influence  of  Hindu  culture  on  Islam  has  been  very 
variously  estimated,  and  the  sources  of  Sufiism  are  now  sought 
firstly  in  the  scripture  and  practice  of  Mohammedanism  itself, 
and  the  early  contact  with  Christianity,  Gnosticism,  and  Neo¬ 
platonism,  rather  than  in  the  philosophies  and  asceticism  of 
India.®  That  these  latter  had  their  share  in  stimulating 

•  V.  A.  Smith,  Oxford  History  of  India  (1919),  p.  221.  Cp.  ante,  p.  119. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  438. 

•  Cp.  ante,  pp.  408,  442. 

«  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tungabhad  ra,  in  the  Bellary  district, 
Madras.  It  was  the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire  embracing  all  India 
■oath  of  the  Krishna  river.  Imper.  Gaz.,  xxiv.  p.  310. 

*  Cp.  E.  Q.  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia  (1903),  chap.  xiii.  ;  D.  S. 
Margoliouth,  The  Early  Development  of  Mohammedanism  (1914),  lect.  vi. ; 
R.  A.  Nicholion,  The  Mystics  of  Islam  (1914),  p.  9  ff. 
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Persian  mysticism  at  a  later  date  is,  however,  not  denied. 
Tales  of  course  travel  far  by  unknown  channels,  as  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Barlaani  and  Josaphat  abundantly  proves;  and  when 
Jalalu-d  Din  (1207-1273)  at  Qonia,  the  Iconium  of  St  Paul  in 
Galatia,  told  the  story  of  the  elephant  in  a  dark  room,*  he  was 
only  repeating,  with  slight  variation,  a  familiar  apologue  of  the 
Buddha,^  With  such  stories  went  difl’erent  forms  of  religious 
experience,  parallel  ascetic  disciplines,  corresponding  methods 
of  spiritual  culture.  Islam  had  its  wandering  mendicants,  its 
faqira  or  poor  men,  its  pirs  or  saints,  its  rites  and  pilgrimages, 
its  prayers  and  Ix'ads.  Above  all,  it  broke  down  caste ;  before 
Allah  all  men  were  equal ;  in  the  sphere  of  religion  there  was 
no  privilege  of  birth.  Here  then  were  ixjints  of  contact  with 
teachers  like  Rilmananda  or  Chaitanya.  What  was  the  effect 
of  such  proximity.^  Mohammedanism  transcended  the  race- 
limits  within  which  Hinduism  was  practically  confined.  How 
far  could  they  mutually  approach  and  influence  each  other  r 
And  from  which  side  would  the  first  movement  start  ? 

I 

The  rise  of  a  religious  literature  in  tlie  vernacular  languages 
was  not  confined  to  Bengal  or  the  South.  The  Marathas  of  the 
ancient  land  of  Maharashtra  in  the  West  began  to  use  their 
own  speech  for  philosophicjd  expmsition  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  a  Brahman  named  Mukundraj  wrote  a  long  poem  on 
Brahman  in  the  Vedantic  spijrit,  entitled  ‘‘The  Ocean  of 
Discrimination.”®  The  Mohammedan  invasions  for  a  time 
checked  all  activity,  but  the  movement  to  which  llamanuja  and 
Ramananda  gave  expression  was  not  without  its  counterparts 
under  the  new  rulers.  From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
eighteenth  a  long  succession  of  saints  and  prophets  strove  for 
the  purification  of  religion.*  Many  of  them  were  Brahmans; 

'  Masnavi,  tr.  Whinfield  (1887),  bk.  iii.  p.  122. 

*  The  Ud(I)ia,  tr.  Major-General  D.  M.  Strong  (1902),  p.  94. 

*  Mackichan,  “The  Marathas  and  their  Literature,”  Indian  Interpreter 
(1913,  Jan.),  p.  167. 

*  Cp.  Mr  Justice  M.  Q.  Ranade,  Rise  of  the  Alaratha  Poi«r  (Bombay,  1000)y 
chap.  vii.  “  The  Saints  and  Prophets  of  MahAraahtra." 
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others  were  Mohammedan  converts ;  a  few  were  women.  There 
were  representatives  of  different  castes  and  occupations,  “  tailors, 
gardeners,  potters,  goldsmiths,  repentant  prostitutes  and  slave 
girls.”  They  struggled  against  Brahman  domination  ;  they 
protested  against  self-mortifications,  extreme  fasts,  penances, 
and  pilgrimages.  Above  all  achievements  of  Yoga  they  placed 
the  daily  practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  who  might  be  known 
under  many  names,  ^iva,  Vithoba  (Vishnu),  Krishna,  Rama. 
Legend  told  how  they  healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  and 
raised  the  dead.  The  superiority  of  the  religion  of  devotion 
{bhakti)  was  said  to  be  demonstrated  by  Dnyandev  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Cha,ngdev,  relying  on  his  yoga  power, 
came  riding  on  a  tiger  and  flourishing  a  snake  as  a  whip,  and 
Dnyandev  rode  to  meet  him  on  a  wall.  Author  of  many  hymns 
and  an  elaborate  paraphrase  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  in  10,000 
stanzas,^  he  was  reported  to  have  declared — “  There  is  none 
high  or  low  with  God,  all  are  alike  to  him.  The  Ganges  is  not 
polluted,  nor  the  wind  tainted,  nor  the  earth  rendered  un¬ 
touchable,  because  the  low-born  and  the  high-born  bathe 
in  the  one,  or  breathe  the  other,  or  move  on  the  back  of 
the  third.”  ^ 

Dnyandev  came  apparently  under  the  influence  of  a  younger 
teacher  named  Namdev,  whose  family  belonged  to  a  caste  of 
tailors  or  calico-printers.  Local  accounts  vary  concerning  the 
place  and  date  of  his  birth ;  but  his  career  was  associated 
especially  with  Pandharpur  on  the  river  Bhln)a  (in  the  Sholapur 
District,  Bombay®),  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Vishnu  (Krishna) 
under  the  names  of  Vitthala  and  Vithoba.  Born  in  1270,^  he 
eairly  showed  a  singular  aptitude  for  devotional  practice.  Sent 
to  school  at  five  years  old,  he  made  no  progress  in  learning, 

*  Mackichan,  oj>.  cit.,  p.  168. 

*  Ranade,  op.  cit,  p.  163.  Mackichan  places  his  death  in  1300.  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Alandi,  in  the  Poona  district,  Bombay,  and  is  said  to 
be  visited  by  60,000  pilgrims  at  a  yearly  fair  in  November- December. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  modem  town  with  its  great  Vithoba  temple 
and  three  annual  fairs  cp.  Imperial  GaMteer,  xii.  p.  390. 

*  So  Macauliffe,  The  Sikh  Religion  (1909),  vol.  vi.  p.  18  ;  Bhandarkar, 
Vaifnavirm,  p.  89;  Mackichan,  op.  cit.,  p.  171  (1278).  Dr  Farquhar  has 
recently  argued  in  favour  of  a  later  date,  and  supposes  that  he  flourished 
“from  1400  to  1430  or  thereabouts,”  JRAS  (1920,  April),  p.  166. 
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but  set  his  schoolfellows  to  sing  songs  to  his  favourite  gud. 
Impracticable  in  business,  the  despair  of  his  parents,  who  were 
told  that  they  had  obtained  a  saint  for  a  son,  the  wayward 
youth  suddenly  exchanged  the  company  of  religious  mendicants 
for  a  band  of  highwaymen  wlio  plundered  travellers  and 
murdered  even  Brahmans  and  pilgrims.  A  squadron  of  cavalry 
was  at  last  sent  to  suppress  them.  The  force  was  insufficient; 
eighty-four  troopers  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  attracted  by  a  local  saint  Vishoba  Khtehar  in 
an  adjoining  village,  and  one  day  outside  the  village  teujple  be 
encountered  the  widow  of  one  of  the  slaughtered  horsemen,  who 
reproached  him  with  her  poverty  and  the  hunger  of  her  child. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life  ;  he  gave  up  the  precious  mare  on 
which  he  had  loved  to  scour  the  country*  bestowed  his  clothes 
and  available  possessions  on  the  Brahmans,  and  in  his  own 
words  “made  a  friend  of  repentance.”*  This  was  the  key  to 
all  his  subsequent  teaching.  “Your  mind  is  full  of  vices,”  he 
sang.  “  What  is  the  use  of  the  pilgrimages  you  make?  What 
is  the  use  of  austere  practices  if  there  is  no  repentance  ?  The 
sins  resulting  from  a  mental  act  cannot  .be  eflaced  by  the 
highest  holy  place.  The  essence  of  the  matter  is  very  simple. 
Sin  is  eflaced  by  repentance.  So  says  Nama.”* 

Vishoba  Khechar  had  apparently  instructed  him  first  in  the 
illusionist  philosophy;  Maya  was  only  the  sport  of  the  Most 
High ;  waves  with  their  foam  and  bubbles  were  not  different 
from  water ;  right  ideas  and  reflei.tion  o})ened  the  way  to 
knowledge ;  but  this  mood  seems  to  have  given  way,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  his  profound  moral  change,  to  a  simple 
trust  in  the  Name,  and  an  overflowing  love  for  God.  In  his 
first  years  he  had  been  a  childish  devotee  of  ^'iva;  in  his 
maturity  his  love  went  forth  to  the  many  forms  of  Vishnu, 
Vithoba,  Vitthal,  Narayana,  Rama,  Krishna.  His  repute  came 
to  the  ears  of  Dnyandev,  himself  a  former  disciple  of  V'ishoba 
Khechar,  and  they  started  on  a  long  jt)urney  to  Hastinapur, 
the  modern  Delhi.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  imperial  government 
under  the  strange  combination  of  opposites,  the  inhuman, 
the  accomplished,  the  chai'itable  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant, 

'  *  Macuuliffe,  vi.  p.  22. 

^  filuiudarkar,  p.  90. 
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MohamiiMid  bin  Tughlak.^  Naraa's  repute  had  preceded  him, 
and  the  Sultan,  summoning  him  to  his  presence,  required  him 
to  perform  a  miracle : — 

“Let  me  see  your  God  Vitthal, 

Restore  to  life  this  slaughtered  cow, 

Or  I  will  strike  off  thy  head  on  the  spot.” 

The  allotted  hours  ran  out,  and  “  the  Lord  of  the  three  worlds 
had  not  yet  arrived,”  but  at  the  last  moment  the  Deity  came 
riding  through  the  air  and  delivered  his  saint  by  revivifying  the 
cow.  It  was  a  lesson  to  the  unbelieving  emperor  to  “  walk  in 
the  paths  of  truth  and  humility  ” ;  “  God,”  said  Namdev,  “  is 
contained  in  everything.” 

The  travellers  visited  one  sacred  place  after  another  till  they 
reached  Purl,  and  then  recrossed  India  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
to  Krishna's  city,  Dwarka,  on  the  Western  Sea.  1-ater, 
Namdev  made  his  way  to  the  extreme  South,  and  reached 
Rame^var,  whence  Rama  had  set  out  on  his  expedition  to 
Ceylon.  At  one  of  the  temples  on  the  way  his  singing  drew  a 
crowd  around  him,  and  the  angry  Brahmans,  fearing  pollution, 
drove  him  with  blows  to  the  rear.  A  hymn  ascribed  to  him 
commemorated  the  Divine  vindication  of  his  worshipper: — 

“  I  went,  O  Lord,  with  laughter  and  gladness  to  thy  temple, 

But  while  Nama  was  worshipping,  the  Brahmans  forced  him 
away. 

A  lowly  caste  is  mine,  O  King  Krishna, 

Why  was  I  bom  a  calico-printer  } 

I  took  up  my  blanket,  went  back. 

And  sat  behind  the  temple. 

As  Nama  repeated  the  praises  of  God, 

The  temple  turned  to  his  saints.”  ^ 

These  long  wanderings  brought  Namdev  into  contact  with 
many  forms  both  of  Hinduism  and  Islam.  Wherever  he  saw 
an  external  and  unspiritual  worship  he  raised  his  voice  in 
protest.  But  in  the  religion  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror 

‘  Chronology  is  again  in  difficulties,  if  Dnyandev’s  death  is  rightly 
assigned  to  1300,  as  Mohammed  did  not  establish  himself  on  the  throne  till 
1326.  V.  A.  Smith,  The  Oxford  History  of  India,  p.  237. 

*  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  32.  For  an  analogous  miracle  of  Vishoba  Khechar 
cp.  ibid.,  p.  21  ;  and  of  Nanak,  below,  p.  473. 
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he  saw  a  fundamental  identity  with  his  own.  By  whaterer 
name  God  was  addressed  the  Unseen  Reality  was  the  same 

“  I  am  poor,  I  am  miserable,  thy  name  is  my  support. 

Bounteous  and  merciful  Allah,  thou  art  generous. 

I  believe  that  thou  art  present  before  me  ,  .  . 

Thou  art  wise,  thou  art  far-sighted  ;  what  conception  can  I 
form  of  thee  ? 

O  Nama’s  Lord,  thou  art  the  Pardoner.”  * 

This  sense  of  lowly  dependence  was  the  fundamental  note  of 
Nama’s  teaching.  He  never  forgot  his  ea.rly  experience  of  sin 
and  deliverance ;  it  gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  universal 
presence  and  agency  of  God — “  In  every  heart  God  speaketh, 
God  speaketh:  doth  anyone  speak  independently  of  him?"* 
With  the  imagery  familiar  to  all  the  religious  poets — as  the 
rain  is  dear  to  the  earth,  or  the  scent  of  dowers  to  the  bumble¬ 
bee,  or  the  sun  to  the  sheldrake,  or  water  to  the  fish,  so  was 
God  to  his  soul,  the  element  in  which  he  moved  and  had 
his  being. 

“Love  for  him  who  filleth  my  heart  shall  never  be  sundered; 

Nama  hath  applied  his  heart  to  the  true  Name. 

As  the  love  between  a  child  and  his  mother. 

So  is  my  soul  imbued  with  God.”  * 

For  such  a  faith  the  service  of  an  idol  was  futile.  Why 
bathe  it  when  God  was  in  the  multitudinous  species  of  the 
water;  why  weave  a  garland  of  dowers  which  the  bee  had 
smelled,  when  God  was  already  in  the  bee?  “In  every  heart 
and  in  all  things  uninterruptedly  there  is  only  the  One  God"; 
all  life  was  one  divine  dispensation  : — 

“  If  thou  give  me  an  empire,  what  glory  shall  it  be  to  me  ? 

If  thou  cause  me  to  beg,  how  shall  it  degrade  me  ? 

Worship  God,  O  my  soul,  and  thou  shalt  obtain  the  dignity 
of  salvation. 

And  no  more  transmigration  shall  await  thee.”  * 

Singing  such  songs,  sometimes  a  wanderer  from  village  to 
village,  sometimes  at  his  trade  in  Pandharpur,  Namdev  reached 
fourscore  years.  He  never  seems  to  have  met  his  younger 
contemporary  Ramananda.  Others  were  singing  around  him, 

‘  Macauliffe,  vL  p.  52.  *  IbiJ.,  p.  62. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  48,  68.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  42,  44. 
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like  IVUochana  of  Pandharpur,  or  Sadhna,  a  butcher  of  Sehwan 
in  Sind.  The  Brahmans  saw  their  influence  endangered. 
When  the  Queen  of  Chitaur  visited  Rav  D^,  one  of  RamAn- 
anda's  disciples,  a  tanner  or  leather-worker,  they  protested 
against  such  violations  of  social  order.  “  What  is  dear  to  God 
is  devotion,”  said  Rav  Das.  “  He  payeth  no  heed  to  caste.” 
Using  the  familiar  illustrations  of  the  Vedantic  philosophy, 
he  boldly  said  : — 

“Between  Thee  and  me,  between  me  and  Thee  what  difference 
can  there  be  ? 

The  same  as  between  gold  and  the  bracelet,  between  water  and 
its  ripples." 

But  this  doctrine  of  identity  is  immediately  transformed  into 
moral  experience  as  he  continues : — 

“  If  I  did  not  commit  sin,  O  Eternal  One, 

How  shouldst  thou  have  gained  the  name  of  Purifier  of  sinners  ?  ” ' 

'JThe  Giver  of  salvation  was  both  “father  and  mother.”* 

The  time  was  ripening  for  a  great  spiritual  movement  through 
the  approach  of  the  higher  thought  and  practice  of  Hinduism  and 
Islam.  Who  would  lead  it  ?  What  forms  might  it  take,  and 
with  what  result?  The  first  serious  effort  towards  mutual 
appreciation  and  sympathy  was  made  by  the  greatest  of  Indian 
mystics,  Kabir. 

H 

Abundant  legends  gathered  around  Kabir’s  name,  and  much 
of  the  surviving  literature  attached  to  it  may  have  sprung  up 
among  disciples.*  The  hymns  of  the  presence  of  God  celebrate 
the  same  theme  in  many  keys ;  and  repetitions  of  thought  and 
phrase  are  easily  caught  up  from  singer  to  singer.  But  the 
authentic  note  of  a  great  seer  is  heard  too  often  to  allow  us  to 
doubt  their  source  in  a  mind  of  profound  inner  sensitiveness  and 
daring  utterance.  The  most  authoritative  record  of  his  teaching 
is  found  in  the  collection  entitled  the  Bijak.  Tradition  affirmed 
that  it  was  dictated  by  Kabir  himself  to  a  disciple  named 

*  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  321.  *  Ibid.,  p.  337. 

*  Cp.  Wilson,  “Religious  Sects,”  Works,  i.  p.  76.  Wilson  even  thought 
it  “  not  at  all  improbable  that  no  such  person  ever  existed,”  p.  69  *. 
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Bhagwan  It  contains  hymns  in  a  great  Tarietj  of  metrea 

previously  unknoM'n,  of  which  Kabir  is  most  naturally  regarded 
as  the  inventor.  Many  more  are  included  in  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  Adi  Granth.^  On  the  Hindu  side  Kabir  is 
commemorated  in  the  Bhakta  as  a  Saint  of  devotion, 

and  legendary  lives  are  current  in  the  Hindi,  Gujarati,  and 
Marathi  dialects.  The  language  of  the  Bijak  is  said  to  be  that 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  Minapur,  and 
Gorakhpur.  Many  foieign  words  had  been  in  use  for  centuries 
since  the  Mohammedan  invasions,  and  as  many  as  235  in 
Kabir’s  hymns  have  been  traced  to  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish 
origins.-* 

Mystery  surrounded  Kabir's  birth.  He  spoke  of  himself 
afterwards  as  a  ^’udra,  but  that  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
Mohammedan  weaver  and  his  wife  at  Benares  seems  well  estab- 
li>hed.  Legend  tolil  that  he  was  found  lying  on  a  blossoming 
water-lily  in  a  lake  called  Lahar  Talao,  a  short  distance  from 
the  city.  A  small  temple  to  Kabir  still  stands  by  the  margin, 
and  near  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  weaver  Niru.*  The  QiLti  was 
duly  invited  to  open  the  Qoran,  so  that  the  first  name  which 
caught  his  eye  might  be  allottcni  by  destiny  to  the  child.  It 
proved  to  be  Kabir,  ‘‘great,”*  an  epithet  of  Allah.  But  though 
brought  up  in  a  Mohammedan  household,  he  was  surrounded 
by  Hindu  practice,  and  early  learned  among  his  playmates  to 
call  out  “  Ham,  Ram,”  and  “  Hari,  Hari,”  when  the  little 
Moslems  retorted  by  dubbing  him  w  ith  punning  assonance  Lo/Ir, 
“infidel.”  Tradition  reckoned  him  among  the  followers  of 
Ramananda,  and  even  related  that  he  devised  a  little  stratagem 
as  a  youth  to  secure  initiation  into  Ramananda's  community. 
Chronology  as  usual  interposes  a  difficulty.  There  is  a  general 

‘  Cp.  The  Bijak  of  Kabir,  tr.  Rev.  Ahmad  Shah,  Hamirpur,  U.P.  (1917), 
p.  31.  Mr  Burn,  in  Hastings’  ERE,  vii.  p.  C31,  accepU  Bhagwan  Daa, 
“one  of  Kahir’s  immediate  disciples,*  as  the  compiler,  but  curiously  post¬ 
pones  the  work  for  fifty  years  after  Kabir’s  death.  The  term  Bijak  U 
proliably  used  in  the  sense  of  a  “key  to  a  hidden  treasure.”  Cp.  /famatat, 
XXIV.  5,  Shah,  p.  7 1. 

’  Up.  IjcIow',  p.  479.  Mac-iulitfe,  vol.  vi.  pp.  142-316. 

*  Shah,  p.  30. 

*  Macaulitfe,  vi.  p.  123. 

*  From  the  same  root  as  Akbar. 
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agreement  to  place  Kabir's  death  in  1618.  The  latest  date 
assigned  to  that  of  Ratn&nanda  is  1410,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven.  How  could  Kabir  have  been  one  of 
his  missionary  band,  or  even  old  enough  to  be  received  into 
his  religious  house  ?  The  boy’s  precocity  might  have  gained 
him  early  admission,  and  his  birth  was  carried  back  to  1898.^ 

Kabir  grew  up  in  the  weaver’s  house,  and  practised  his  trade, 
though  like  the  Apostle  Paul  he  found  time  also  to  teach  and 
to  travel.  For  him  the  universe  was  a  wondrous  loom, — 

“  No  one  knew  the  mystery  of  that  weaver 
Who  came  into  the  world  and  spread  the  warp. 

The  earth  and  the  sky  are  the  two  beams, 

The  sun  and  moon  are  two  filled  shuttles. 

Taking  a  thousand  threads  he  spreads  them  lengthways  ; 
To-day  he  weaveth  still,  but  hard  to  reach  is  the  far-otf  end.”  * 

The  threads  are  the  threads  of  Karma,  and  the  fabric  into 
which  they  are  woven  is  the  mighty  sum  of  conscious  and  un¬ 
conscious  being.  The  whole  background  of  Kabir’s  thought  is 
Hindu.  His  favourite  name  for  God  is  Ram.  Like  all  his 
Vaishnavite  predecessors  he  seeks  release  from  transmigration, 
aud  opens  the  path  to  deliverance  by  loving  devotion.  The 
ancient  mythology  provides  him  with  frequent  illustrations; 
the  great  gods  of  the  venerable  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  ^iva, 
still  perform  their  functions  in  the  economy  of  existence.  And 
Kabir  has  not  studied  philosophy  for  nothing;  its  language 
is  often  on  his  lips.  He  may  reject  its  formal  systems,  but  he 
can  boldly  restate  its  ideas.  He  looks  with  pity  on  the  many 
who  “  grew  weary  searching  and  searching,”  for  “  few  were  they 
that  found.”  Reliance  on  the  Scriptures,  declarations  that  God 

•  Bhandarkar,  Vammvum,  p.  69,  provisionally  accepts  this  arrangement. 
At  the  upper  end  Macauliffe  (p.  140')  quotes  a  native  work  which  dates  the 
death  as  early  as  1448  ;  while  Mr  G.  H.  Westcott,  Kabir  and  the  Kabir 
Panth,  Cawnpore,  1907,  cuts  the  knot  by  delaying  his  birth  till  1440, 
Chronolog.  table,  p.  vii,  without  specifying  any  evidence  at  all.  Westcott 
supposes  him  to  have  been  really  Mohauuuedan  by  birth,  and  associated 
with  the  Sufi  order ;  he  joined  Ramunanda’s  followers  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  Moslems  aud  Hindiis.  Dr  Farquhar  solves  the  chrono¬ 
logical  difficulty  by  bringing  down  llaiuHnaiida’s  date  to  about  1400-1470» 
cp.  ante,  p.  428,  and  JRAS  (1920,  April),  p.  187. 

•  The  Bijak,  tr.  Shah  (1917),  Rarnaini  28,  p.  67, 
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was  nirgutia  or  saguna  or  asat^ — these  were  all  vain  ;  **  the  All- 
Merciful,  the  Ali-Great,  he  is  seen  by  few  indeed.**  If  the 
arguments  of  philosophy  were  futile — **  millions  of  births  and 
ages  passed  in  whims  and  fancies,” — the  practices  of  caste  and 
■  idolatry  were  even  w'orse.  I>et  no  false  pride  mislead  men, 
“that  Hindu  and  Turk  are  of  different  family  is  false.** 
Turning  to  the  Mohammedans,  he  cried — 

“  Adam,  who  w<is  first,  did  not  know 
Whence  came  mother  Eve. 

Then  there  was  not  Turk  nor  Hindu: 

No  blood  of  the  mother,  no  seed  of  the  father. 

Then  there  were  no  cows,  no  butchers ; 

VV^ho,  pray,  cried  ‘  In  the  name  of  God  '  ? 

Then  there  was  no  race,  no  caste  : 

VV'ho  made  Hell  and  Paradise?"* * 

The  Veda  and  the  Qorun  might  have  their  rituals,  but  “if  you 
milk  black  and  yellow  cows  together,  will  you  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  milk  *  Hindu  and  Turk  were  pots  of  the  same 
clay ;  Allah  and  Rama  are  but  different  names.*  VVhy,  then, 
bow  the  shaven  head  to  the  ground,  what  is  the  use  of  sacred 
bathing-places  or  prostrations  in  the  mosque  ?  The  pilgrim 
marches  with  deceit  in  his  heart,  what  profits  his  journey  to 
Mecca  ?  And  “  if  by  repeating  Rama’s  name  the  world  is  saved, 
then  by  repeating  ‘sugjir’  the  mouth  is  sweetened*:  if  men 
could  get  rich  by  merely  saying  “  wealth,”  none  would  remain 
poor.  Looking  on  the  naked  ascetic,  he  declared  that  all  the 
deer  of  the  forest  might  equally  be  saved ;  the  bathers  at 
morning  and  evening  were  satirically  reminded  that  frogs  were 
in  the  water  all  day ;  if  the  worship  of  stones  was  of  any  avail, 
Kabir  proclaimed  that  he  would  worship  a  mountain  ;  but  lip- 
service  could  profit  nothing : 

“  It  is  not  by  fasting  and  repeating  prayers  and  the  creed 
That  one  geeth  to  heaven  ; 

The  inner  veil  of  the  temple  of  Mecca 
Is  in  man’s  heart,  if  the  truth  be  known."* 


*  Shah,  p.  228.  •  Ramaini  xxvi.  8,  Shah,  p.  66. 

*  Raimiini  xl.,  Shah,  p.  72. 

*  Ram.  xxxix.  2,  IxiL  5,  Sliah,  pp.  72,  82. 

*  Shabda  xxx.,  xeviL,  Shah,  pp.  110,  141. 

*  Macauliife,  vL  pp.  140,  145,  215,  205. 
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“  Make  thy  mind  thy  Kaaba,  thy  body  its  enclosing  temple, 
Conscience  its  prime  teacher ;  .  .  . 

Sacrifice  wrath,  doubt,  and  malice  ; 

Make  patience  thine  utterance  of  the  five  prayers. 

The  Hindus  and  the  Musalmans  have  the  same  Lord,”^ 

Married,  with  son  and  daughter,  Kabir  plied  his  trade  at 
Benares,  where  he  confronted  the  Brahman  pandits  and  ascetics. 
For  some  time,  also,  he  lived  at  Manikpur  on  the  Ganges,  in  the 
Fatehpur  di.strict,  and  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  Jhusi,  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  fort  of  Allahabad.  Here  he  encountered  famous 
Mohammedan  teachers,  of  whom  Shaikh  Tacjqi  was  the  most 
distinguished.*  A  cotton-cleaner  by  profession,  he  belonged  to 
a  Sufi  order,  and  Moslem  tradition  claims  hin«  as  Kabir’s  plr  or 
teacher.  Kabir  made  no  pious  journeys  to  Vrindavana  or  Purl, 
but  he  speaks  of  himself  as  much -travelled  ;  he  knew  many  men 
and  cities  ;  he  has  wandered  into  the  Deccan  as  far  as  the  Ner- 
budda  river;  he  has  been  a  visitor  at  kings’  courts;  the  royal 
and  the  rich  have  been  among  his  disciples.  From  Shaikh  Tacjqi 
he  is  said  to  have  asked  a  blessing  which  would  enable  him  to 
remove  the  differences  which  parted  Hindus  and  Moslems.^  It 
was  a  vain  attempt  at  reconciliation  ;  his  efforts  only  awoke  anger, 
and  Mohammedan  hostility  culminated  in  a  summons  before  the 
Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi  at  Jaunpur  in  1495.^  Rumour  had  already 
ascribed  to  Kabir  the  revivification  of  a  dead  boy  and  girl.  The 
sovereign  of  Delhi  imposed  the  same  test  which  his  piedecessor 
Muhammad  bin  TughlaJc  had  demanded  from  Naindev.  A  cow 
was  slaughtered  in  the  imperial  presence,  and  Kabir,  who  had 
already  emerged  triumphant  from  three  trials,  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
animate  her.  He  stroked  her  with  his  hand,  made  an  encourag¬ 
ing  noise  os  if  driving  her,  and  the  cow  stood  up  quite  sound.® 
But  religious  enmity  was  not  the  only  issue  of  Kabir’s  labours. 
Out  of  the  storms  of  life’s  experience  he  had  won  peace. 

>  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  258. 

*  Ramatni  xlviii.,  Shah,  p.  76.  Westcott,  p.  39,  endeavours  to  distinguish 
between  two  teachers  of  the  same  name. 

*  Westcott,  p.  42. 

*  On  the  river  Gamti,  slightly  N.W.  of  Benares.  Sikandar  reigned  from 
1488  to  1617  ;  he  ruined  the  temples  at  Mathura,  cp.  ante,  p.  433. 

‘  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  133,  quoting  a  hymn  ascribed  to  Kabir ;  Shah, 
pp.  24-28. 
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“  When  I  met  the  True  Guru,  he  showed  me  the  vsj, 

The  Father  of  the  world  then  became  dear  to  roy  mind ; 

I  am  thy  son,  Thou  art  my  Father, 

We  both  live  in  the  same  place."  ^ 

So  he  could  say,  Kabir  is  the  child  of  Allah  and  Ram ;  He 
is  my  Guru,  He  is  my  Pir.”*  There  were  men  and  women  of 
both  religions  who  cculd  follow  this  vision,  though  afar  off. 
The  aged  Teacher  was  at  Magahar,  some  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Gorakhpur.  Common  belief  aflinned  that  those  who  passed 
away  there  would  be  reborn  as  asses,  and  the  disciples  entreated 
that  the  Master  should  return  to  Benares  to  die  propitiously  in 
the  holy  city.  “  What  is  Benares,  what  the  waste  land  of 
Magahar,”  replied  the  saint,  “if  Rama  dwells  in  my  heart 
His  departure  seemed  to  him  like  a  bridal ;  King  Rama,  his 
husband,  had  come  to  his  house  to  fetch  him;  “I  go  hence,” 
he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  “wedded  to  the  One,  the  Immortal.”  * 
The  Hindus  wished  to  cremate  the  body,  the  Mohammedans  to 
bury  it.  The  disputants  viaxed  hot  over  the  bier,  when  a  voice 
bade  them  raise  the  shroud  which  covered  it.  The  corpse  had 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  lay  only  a  heap  of  flowers.* 

Kabir  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Hindi  literature.  His 
copious  utterances  may  be  classified  according  to  their  metres, 
but  they  cannot  be  arranged  in  dates.  The  clues  to  his 
spiritual  history  are  lost,  and  the  phases  of  his  experience  toss 
to  and  fro  in  his  verses,  lighting  up  his  charac  ter  and  illustrating 
his  moods,  but  obscuring  his  development.  He  starts  as  a 
follower  of  Rfunananda,  who  “drank  deep  of  the  juice  of 
Rama.”  That  teaching  he  repeated  to  a  heedless  world  till  he 
was  weary.^  Around  him  he  saw  only  the  blind  pushing  the 
blind,  and  both  falling  into  the  well.®  Vehement  in  his 
protests  against  conventional  religion,  and  unable  to  carry 

*  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  197. 

^  One  Huiulred  Foerm  of  Kabir,  tr.  Rabindranath  Tagore  (London,  1914X 
p.  46,  Ixix. 

*  Shah,  p.  27, 

*  The  voice  was  variously  ascribed  to  an  aged  saint,  an  utteranca  from 
the  sky,  and  an  appearance  of  Kabir  himself.  The  grave  haa  ever  aiuoe 
been  in  Mohammedan  keeping,  Westcott,  p.  44. 

^  Shabda  Ixxvii.  4  ;  Shah,  p.  132.  Cp.  Tagore,  p.  23  (xxix). 

*  Westcott,  p.  79  (4),  71  (117).  Cp.  Luke  vL  39  ;  Matt.  xv.  14. 
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either  its  professors  of  learning  or  its  ignorant  commonalty 
with  him,  he  stood  alone,  and  the  loneliness  was  very  grievous. 
Like  the  Buddha  of  old  he  saw  the  whole  world  burning,^  but 
he  found  no  leader  to  whom  he  might  join  himself.  “  I  never 
met  a  bosom  friend,”  he  complains  sadly.®  It  was  an  iron  age, 
but  that  which  was  in  the  vessel  must  needs  come  out  of  the 
spout.®  Sometimes  it  seemed  that  he  was  the  only  madman 
and  all  the  world  was  wise ;  and  then  confidence  replaced  self¬ 
doubt,  Kabir  was  the  only  true  Yogin,  the  rest  were  delusion’s 
slaves.* *  So  life  was  for  him,  as  for  Plato,  a  practice  of  dying.® 
Fierce  sometimes  was  the  struggle.  “  I  am  the  worst  of  men,” 
he  cries  in  self-abasement,®  like  the  apostolic  “chief  of  sinners.” 
He  counts  up  his  possessions,  lust,  wrath,  covetousness,  pride  and 
envy  ;  “  I  have  forgotten  him  who  made  and  favoured  me — pre¬ 
serve  me,  O  God,  though  I  have  offended  thee.”  “There  is  none 
so  merciful  as  thou,  none  so  sinful  as  I.”’  For  such  a  leader  life 
was  bound  to  be  a  battle,  and  in  noble  words  he  called  comrades 
to  the  strife  which  he  himself  waged  even  to  old  age  ; — ® 

“  Lay  hold  on  your  sword,  and  join  in  the  fight. 

Fight,  O  my  brother,  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  the  field  of  this  body  a  great  war  goes  forward. 

Against  passion,  anger,  pride,  and  greed. 

It  is  in  the  kingdom  of  truth,  contentment,  and  purity  that  this 
battle  is  raging,  and  the  sword  that  rings  forth  most  loudly 
is  the  sword  of  His  Name.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  hard  fight  and  a  weary  one,  this  fight  of  the  truth-seeker ;  for 
the  vow  of  the  truth-seeker  is  harder  than  that  of  the  warrior, 
or  of  the  widowed  wife  who  would  follow  her  husband. 

For  the  warrior  fights  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  widow’s  struggle 
with  death  is  soon  ended ; 

But  the  truth-seeker’s  battle  goes  on  day  and  night,  as  long  as 
life  lasts  it  never  ceases.”  ® 


»  Sakhi  340,  Shah,  p.  216.  ®  Ibid.,  339,  Shah,  p.  316. 

•  Shabda  iii.  6,  Shah,  p.  106. 

•  Shabda  xlviii  6,  Sakhi  iii.  16,  Shah,  pp.  118,  214.  Shabda  cii.  5,  Sliah, 

p.  144. 

‘  Westcott,  p.  61  (14). 

•  Macauliffe,  vL  p.  279  ;  Weatcott,  p.  71  (120). 

»  Macauliffe,  vi.  pp.  244,  230.  *  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  229  (iii). 

®  Tagore,  (Me  Hundred  Hymnt,  p.  28. 
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So  did  he  wrestle  with  himself,  declaring  that  there  was  no 
penance  higher  than  truth — “In  him  within  whose  heart  is 
truth  doth  God  himself  abide,'" — till  he  could  say,  “  I  have  now 
become  pure  in  heart,  and  my  mind  is  happy.”*  The  sense  of 
deliverance  burst  forth  in  ecstasy,  “Thou  hast  united  Thy 
heart  to  my  heart" 

The  life  of  emotion  must  needs  have  its  vicissitudes ;  the  life 
of  thought  was  more  stable.  Rama’s  cliff  was  very  high,  but 
Kabir  had  climbed  it,  and  though  clouds  might  sometimes 
veil  it,  he  could  never  forget  the  mighty  prospect  which  its 
elevation  had  afforded. 

“  The  house  of  Kabir  is  on  the  mountain  peak,  where  the  path  is 
winding. 

There  the  foothold  even  of  the  ant  is  not  sure,  there  men  load 
their  oxen  no  more.”* 

The  first  result  of  the  contemplation  of  this  vast  expanse 
was  the  intense  co*iviction  of  the  omnipresence  of  God.  To 
this  theme  innumerable  hymns  are  dedicated. 

“  None  can  find  the  limit  or  the  secret  of  the  Sustainer  of  the 
earth  : 

He  shineth  m  the  plantiJn  blossom  and  in  the  sunshine, 

And  hath  taken  his  dwelling  in  the  pollen  of  the  lotus. 

The  great  God  reacheth  from  the  lower  to  the  upjrer  regions  of 
the  firmament ; 

He  illumineth  the  silent  realm  where  there  is  neither  sun  nor 
moon. 

Know  tljat  he  pervadeth  the  body  as  well  as  the  universe. 

He  who  knoweth  God  in  his  heart  and  rcpeateth  his  name, 
Becometh  as  he,"  * 

“  The  earth  bloometh,  the  firmament  rejoiceth : 

Every  heart  is  gladdened  by  God’s  light. 

The  Lord  God  rejoiceth  in  endless  ways. 

Whithersoever  i  look,  there  is  he  contained.”  * 

But  this  was  no  monist  doctrine  of  identity.  The  ancient 
formula  “  That  art  thou”  is  expressly  repudiated.  The  reality 
of  the  world  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  would  involve  the  denial 

'  SalJii  343,  Sliah,  p.  217  ;  Macauliffe,  vL  p  250. 

*  Hakhu  xixi.,  xxxiii.,  Shah,  p.  187. 

*  Macauliffe,  vi.  p  288  (coudeufied). 

^  Ihid.,  p.  269. 
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of  it*  Infinite  Cause.  Kabir  can  try  his  hand  at  retelling  the 
story  of  creation  :  “In  the  first  beginning  there  was  thought” 
— the  Unconditioned  Intelligence  whence  all  things  proceed. 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  ^iva,  and  ^’akti  play  their  appointed  parts 
with  the  help  of  the  mystic  syllable  Oin  and  the  .sacred  verse 
known  as  the  Gayatri.^  But  this  learned  trifling  in  Upanishad 
style  is  not  Kabir's  real  philosophy.  That  rests  on  profound 
inner  experience,  where  “  the  Eternal  Being  is  his  own  proof.” 
It  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  confront  the  Source  of  its  existence, 
to  recognise  it  as  All-pervading,  and  yet  to  retain  its  own 
independence : — 

“  O  Rama,  I  am  standing  at  thy  door ! 

O  Kabir,  come  and  meet  with  me  ! 

Thou  art  merged  in  all. 

But  I  would  not  utterly  be  merged  in  thee,"  * 

It  is  an  experience  of  wonder  and  awe,  too  profound  for  words. 
Behind  all  visible  forms  lies  the  realm  of  the  Unseen,  unconfined, 
illimitable,  home  of  all  types  of  creation  in  the  mind  of  God. 
No  human  speech  can  show  forth  its  fulness : — 

“  O  how  may  I  ever  express  that  secret  Word  ? 

O  how  can  I  say  He  is  not  like  this,  He  is  like  that? 

If  I  say  that  He  is  within  me,  the  universe  is  ashamed : 

If  I  say  that  He  is  without  me,  it  is  falsehood. 

He  makes  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds  to  be  indivisibly  one ; 
The  conscious  and  the  unconscious  both  are  his  footstools. 

He  is  neither  manifest  nor  hidden.  He  is  neither  revealed  nor 
unrevealed : 

There  are  no  words  to  tell  that  which  He  is."  * 

Here  is  a  conception  which  embraces  all  the  contrarieties  of 
life,  and  transcends  them  all.  Like  the  opposites  which 
Heracleitus  beheld  blended  within  a  higher  unity,  differences 
and  antagonisms  disappear.  The  right  hand  and  the  left  hand 
are  the  same ;  the  inward  and  the  outward  become  as  one  sky ; 
life  and  death  are  in  conflict  no  more,  their  separation  is  ended ; 
in  the  light  of  love  day  and  night,  joy  and  sorrow,  cease  to  be 

•  Cp.  Ramainit  i.-iii.,  Shah,  p.  61  ff.  ;  Bhandarkar,  V ai^navum,  p.  70 ; 
Tagore,  p.  21. 

*  iiakhi  cclx.,  Shah,  p.  209. 

’  Tagore,  p.  6,  ix. 
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at  strife:  fear  and  trouble  pass  away,  and  renunciation  it 
transfigured  into  bliss.  For  he  who  is  within  is  without,  and 
one  love  pervades  the  whole  world.^ 

In  the  valuable  interpretative  essay  by  Miss  Evelyn  Underhill 
this  apprehension  of  opposites  as  complementary  in  a  perfect 
whole  is  described  as  “  the  synthetic  vision  of  Ckx!,”  where  the 
contrast  between  the  Absolute  of  philosophy  and  the  “  sure 
true  Friend  ”  of  devotional  religion  is  carried  up  to  a  higher 
plane  and  disappears  in  light.* *  Kabir’s  vision  soars  above  the 
world  of  sense  and  change,  as  all  Hindu  metaphysic  sought  to 
rise  above  the  successions  of  time  into  the  realm  of  the  Eternal. 
All  round  us  is  a  constant  process,  the  fruit  comes  from  the 
flower,  the  tree  from  the  seed,  and  within  the  seed  is  an  inmost 
germ  of  life.  So  in  the  universe  which  he  figured  as  a  mighty 
tree,^  behind  its  wondrous  forms  and  manifold  forces,  conducting 
its  growth  and  accomplishing  its  dissolution,  lay  the  mysterious 
Brahman,  shaping  to  our  view  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
Everlasting  and  Unseen.  The  limit  and  the  Limitle&s  the 
finite  and  the  Infinite,  were  both  there  in  mutual  relation,  and 
neither  could  exist  without  the  other.  What,  then,  united 
them  ?  Even  this  mighty  difference  must  be  resolved  in  some 
secret  source,  the  inner  spring  of  all  existence.  Reason  mast 
needs  fail  to  describe  it,  but  insight  could  pierce  the  veil  and 
affirm  it,  and  Kabir  could  boldly  sing — 

“  As  the  seed  is  in  the  plant,  as  the  shade  is  Li  the  tree,  as  the 
void  is  in  the  sky,  as  infinite  forms  are  in  the  void— 

So  from  beyond  the  Infinite,  the  Infinite  comes  ;  and  from  the 
Infinite  the  finite  extends. 

He  himself  is  the  limit  and  the  limitless;  and  beyond  both  the 
limited  and  the  limitless  is  He,  the  Pure  Being. 

He  is  the  Immanent  Mind  in  Brahma  and  in  the  creature. 

•  •••••♦»• 
The  Supreme  Soul  is  seen  within  the  soul, 

The  Point  is  seen  within  the  Supreme  Soul, 

And  within  the  Point  the  reflection  is  seen  again. 

Kabir  is  blest  because  he  has  this  supreme  vision.”* 

‘  Tagore,  in  many  passages,  e.g.  pp.  13,  15,  IG,  19,  42,  65. 

*  Tagore,  p.  xv. 

*  Macauliffe,  vL  p.  242,  the  uiamfestation  of  God.  *  Tagore,  n.  4,  vii. 
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So  Plato  had  mounted  beyond  the  worlds  of  Becoming  and 
Being  to  the  6ood>  and  a  later  disciple  had  designated  this 
Supreme  Mind  as  a  Point,  neither  good  nor  evil  but  above 
both.  So  Plotinus,  in  whom  Platonism  reached  its  highest 
expression,  sought  to  apprehend  the  Absolute,  as  yet  undivided 
between  subject  and  object,  and  hence  beneath  all  diversity 
even  within  Itself.  And  so  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  pursued 
his  search  for  Reality  till  he  too  reached  a  Point  or  Monad 
where  God  could  be  recognised  not  by  what  he  is  but  by  what 
he  is  not.^  But,  like  Kabir,  Clement  needs  a  God  whom  he  can 
love.  As  he  contemplates  the  Creator’s  goodness,  his  heart 
overflows  with  holy  joy.  He  dwells  on  the  variety  of  the  divine 
graces  and  invitations  with  which  the  Eternal  deigns  to  draw 
to  himself  the  spirits  of  the  children  he  has  made,  and  even 
likens  his  anxiety  for  souls  to  the  mother-bird's  care  for  a 
nestling  that  has  fallen  out  of  the  nest.  Such  tenderness  can 
he  combine  with  the  severity  of  metaphysical  abstraction.  Is  it 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  Clement  and  Kabir  should  both 
help  themselves  out  with  intermediate  conceptions  which  bear 
at  least  a  superficial  analogy  to  each  other?  As  Clement 
surveys  the  higher  correspondences  of  human  thought  in  the 
teachings  of  prophets  and  lawgivers,  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
he  sees  everywhere  the  action  of  a  Divine  Revealer,  using  the 
Logos  or  Word  as  his  great  educative  instrument.*  Hindu 
theology  had  long  evolved  a  conception  of  (^abda,  “  sound  ”  or 
utterance,  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  Vedas.*  The  term  acquired  im¬ 
portant  significance  when  it  came  to  be  used  not  of  individuals 
but  of  species,  and  thus  stood  for  some  kind  of  intellectual 
conception.*  The  Vedanta  Sutras  affirmed  that  the  world 
originated  from  the  ^’abda  or  Word,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
Brahman  was  its  material  cause,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  logical 
priority  of  the  idea  to  the  class  or  group.  It  is  Kabir’s  way  to 

*  The  familiar  antithesis  of  the  sayuna  and  nirguna  Brahman  in  Hindu 
philosophy. 

*  Cp.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  Phasei  of  Early  Ghrutiatdty  (New  York,  1916), 
pp.  345-349. 

*  Cp.  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts*  voL  iii.  (1868),  p.  71  tf. 

*  Cp.  ^ankara  on  The  Vsddnta  Sutras,  i.  3,  28  :  SUE,  xxxiv.  p.  202. 
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play  with  the  language  of  the  schools,  with  mayi,  the  gunaa, 
and  the  like.  So  he  starts  one  of  his  fancy  sketches  of  the 
world's  evolution  by  assuming  the  existence  of  Light  and  Sound 
(or  Word).  The  Word  was  a  woman  (Desire),  identified  in 
another  cosmogonic  sketch  with  the  Gayatri,  the  most  sacred 
verse  of  the  Rig  Veda.^  ITie  student  of  the  ancient  tales  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe  is  familiar  with  the  mysterious  potencies 
ascribed  to  certain  words  such  as  the  sacred  syllable  Cm,  a 
perfect  reservoir  of  powerful  energies:  “From  the  word  Om  the 
creation  sprang,”  says  Kabir.*  So  the  Word  comes  to  be  the 
symbol  or  expression  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  whole 
field  of  existence.  To  recognise  it  is  to  destroy  doubt.*  The 
only  way  out  of  transmigration  is  to  “  make  your  abode  with 
the  Word,”  to  live  in  fellowship  with  the  Eternal,*  for  it  is 
the  Word  which  gives  the  vision  of  the  Invisible*  That 
quenches  all  ignoble  cravings,  for  “  he  in  whose  heart  God 
hath  implanted  his  Word  hath  ceased  to  thirst”®  There  are 
teachers  of  divers  kinds,  says  Kabir,  “  worship  ever  that  Guru 
who  can  reveal  the  secret  of  the  Word.”^  Nay,  “the  Word  ia 
the  Guru,  I  have  heard  it  and  become  the  disciple,”  and  it  i» 
the  Word  from  which  the  universe  has  sprung.®  So  it  belongs 
really  to  the  soul’s  very  being;  it  is  the  authentic  witness  of 
participation  in  the  Immortal, — 

“  Kabir  says :  ‘  Listen  to  the  Word,  the  Truth,  which  is  your 
essence.  He  speaks  the  Word  to  himself ;  and  He  Himself  is  the 
Creator.’  ”  * 

And  the  utterance  of  the  Word  is  love  and  joy. 

Philosophies  hud  been  reared  in  India  on  the  doctrines  of 
pain  or  illusion.  Existence  had  bt*en  viewed  in  the  gloom  of 
universal  suflering,  or  the  shadow  of  unreality.  For  Kabir  such 
vision  was  essentially  false.  True,  egoism  was  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  no  insight  was  possible  for  the  heart  insistent  on  the 
satisfaction  of  its  own  claims.  “Where  there  is  *1*  there  is 

‘  Itamainit  i.  and  ii.  ;  Shah,  p.  51  ;  Bhandarkar,  p.  70. 

*  Tagore,  p.  56,  Ixxxii.  *  SaJdii  Ixxxviii.,  Shsh,  p.  192. 

*  Ibid.,  ccccxxxviii..  Shall,  p.  226.  *  Ibid.,  ccfJxiii.,  Shah,  p.  219. 

*  llacauliffe,  vi.  p.  227.  Cp.  other  passages  quoted  by  Westcott,  jx  68. 

^  Sakhi  ccccxvii.,  Shah,  p.  225. 

“  Tagore,  p.  39,  Ivii.  •  Tagore,  p.  33,  xlvL 
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‘  my  ’  ” ;  and  sorrow  bred  sin  ;  but  “  where  there  is  mercy  there 
is  strength ;  where  forgiveness,  there  is  He.”  ^  When  Kahir 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Ganges  in  chains,  flung  into  fire  and 
exposed  to  an  elephant’s  fury,  by  the  orders  of  Sikandar  Lodi, 
tradition  told  that  he  sang  “  My  spirits  fell  not,  why  should 
my  body  fear?”  and  bade  his  followers  sow  flowers  for  those 
who  for  them  sowed  thorns. Let  daily  life  be  free  from  care, 
“  the  Giver  is  powerful ;  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  birds  and 
the  insects,  have  neither  wealth  nor  storehouse.”^  When  his 
mother  wept  at  his  adoption  of  the  religious  life,  he  replied, 
“  While  the  thread  was  passing  through  the  bobbin  I  forgot 
my  Beloved  God.  Hear,  O  my  mother,  the  One  God  will 
provide  for  us  and  them.” *  *  He  understood  the  great  paradox 
of  life,  “  Who  saves  his  head  loses  his  head  ;  who  severs  his  head 
finds  a  head”;  does  not  the  candle  give  added  light  when 
trimmed?®  The  key  to  the  great  secret  lay  in  love,  and  “he 
drinks  the  cup  of  love  who  lays  down  his  life  for  others.”® 
Such  love  he  saw  for  ever  pouring  through  the  world.  The 
mighty  rhythm  of  the  universe  was  its  constant  manifestation. 
For  the  heart  that  was  darkened  with  desire  earth  and  sky  did 
but  swing  in  the  swing  of  delusion.  Night  and  day  they  swung, 
kings  and  peoples,  millions  of  souls  together  through  each  year’s 
rains,  through  the  Four  Ages,  through  illimitable  ^Fous.^  Do 
but  mount  to  Kabir’s  house  on  Rama’s  height  and  you  will  see 
the  infinite  process  revealed  as  the  Creator’s  Game  of  Joy.® 
Earth  and  sky,  sun  and  moon,  land  and  water,  oceans  and 
rivers,  life  and  death,  are  all  his  wondrous  play.  God  is  in  all 
consciousness,  all  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  common  lot,  “He 
holds  all  within  his  bliss.”  * 

“  Behold  what  wonderful  rest  is  in  the  Su|)reme  Spirit  I  and  he 
enjoys  it  who  makes  himself  meet  for  it. 

Held  by  the  cords  of  love,  the  swing  of  the  ocean  of  joy  sways 
to  and  fro ;  and  a  mighty  sound  breaks  forth  in  song. 


*  Sakhi  ccccxxx.,  Shah,  p.  225. 

*  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  267  ;  Westcott,  p.  83  (24). 

»  Westcott,  p.  95  (90).  Cp.  Tagore,  p.  42,  Ixiii. 

«  Macauliffe,  vi.  p.  216.  ‘  Westcott,  p.  92  (75). 

*  Westcott,  p.  84  (29).  ’  Hindola,  Shah,  p.  182  f. 

*  Tagore,  p.  56,  Ixxiii.  •  Tagore,  p.  21,  xivi. 
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Music  is  all  around  it,  and  there  the  heart  partakes  of  the  J07 
of  the  Infinite  Sea. 

There  the  unstruck  music  is  sounded  ;  it  is  the  music  of  the 
love  of  the  Three  Worlds. 

Look  upon  life  and  death ;  there  is  no  separation  between  them.”  * 

Like  the  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  Kabir  heard  the  whole 
universe  singing  in  adoration  day  and  night.  The  harmonies 
of  the  Divine  Joy  sounded  continually  in  his  ears  ;  the  unbeaten 
melodies  filled  the  air  like  light.  ”  Dance,  my  heart,  dance 
to-day  with  joy  !  ”  he  cried  in  ecstasy,  the  hills  and  the  sea,  life 
and  death,  dance  to  these  strains  of  love.  Nay,  the  Creator 
himself  “  dances  in  rapture,  and  waves  of  form  arise  from  His 
dance.” Well  might  he  ap[)eal  to  the  selfish  and  blind — 

“Open  your  eyes  of  love,  and  see  Him  who  pervades  this  world. 

He  will  tell  }ou  the  secret  of  love  and  detachment,  and  then  you 
will  know  indeed  that  He  transcends  this  universe. 

There  the  Eternal  Fountain  is  playing  its  endless  life-streams  of 
birth  and  death. 

They  call  Him  Emptiness  who  is  the  Truth  of  truths,  in  Whom 
all  truths  are  stored.^ 

There  within  Him  creation  goes  forward,  which  is  beyond  all 
philosophy;  for  philosophy  cannot  attain  to  Him: 

There  is  an  endless  world,  O  my  Brother  !  and  there  u  the 
Nameless  Being,  of  whom  nought  can  be  said. 

Only  he  knows  it  who  has  reached  that  region  :  it  is  other  than 
all  that  is  heard  and  said.”  * 

To  those  who  had  penetrated  to  this  open  secret  he  might 
well  say,  “  We  shall  not  die  though  all  creation  die;  we  have 
found  One  that  quickeneth.”  ^  Using  the  figure  common  in 
bhakti  poetry  of  the  night-binl  gazing  at  the  moon,  he  declares 
God  his  Lord  and  himself  Gotl’s  servant — nay,  “  I  am  Thy  son. 
Thou  art  my  Father,  we  both  live  in  the  same  place.”®  Such  a 
relation  no  outward  change  can  sever;  it  is  the  guarantee  of 
immortality. 

*  Tagore,  p.  12  f.  Cp.  the  whole  of  tliis  wonderful  poem. 

*  Tagore,  pp.  21,  24,  xxvi.  and  xxxii. 

*  Alluding  to  the  doctrines  of  the  “  Void,”  and  the  “  True  of  the  true,* 
ante,  pp.  88,  195. 

*  Tagore,  p.  50  f.,  IxxvL  ;  cp.  p.  65,  xcvii. 

‘  Westcott,  p.  96  (96).  •  Macaulilfe,  vi  p.  197. 
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"  FVom  the  beginning  till  the  ending  of  time  there  is  love  between 
Thee  and  me ;  and  how  shall  such  love  be  extinguished  ? 
Kabir  says:  ‘As  the  river  enters  Into  the  ocean,  so  my  heart 
touches  thee  ’  *’  ^ 


III 

As  Kabir  was  growing  old  near  Benares,  and  the  youthful 
Chaitanya  was  a  boy  at  Nadiya,  the  fame  of  a  new  teacher 
began  to  spread  through  North  India  from  the  Punjab.  This 
was  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  community  of  the  Sikhs,* 

•  Tagore,  p.  26,  xxxiv.  Out  of  the  teachings  of  Kabir  a  religious  order 

or  Panth  was  formed  in  his  name.  The  Kabir  Panthls  may  be  found  all 
the  way  from  Orissa  and  Bihar  to  the  Punjab  (though  they  are  not  numerous 
in  Bengal),  in  the  Central  Provinces,  in  Bombay  and  Gujarat.  There  is  an 
establishment  of  pre-eminent  dignity  at  Benares  (Wilson,  “Religious 
Sects,”  fVorkt,  L  p.  97),  and  two  at  Maghar  for  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
(Westcott,  p.  99).  Some  are  ascetics  living  in  religious  houses  (but 
occasionally  keeping  concubines),  others  follow  trades  (e.g.  especially  as 
weavers),  abstaining  from  me,at  and  intoxicants  (Census  Eeports  for  1911, 
Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa,  p.  243  ;  Punjab,  p.  122).  The  latter  reckons  the 
Panthis  in  the  Punjab  at  89,254,  the  numbers  having  considerably  declined 
since  1891.  One  branch  derives  its  succession  from  a  disciple  named  Dharm 
Das,  to  whom  Kabir  himself  appeared  (according  to  one  tradition)  after  his 
death,  having  appointed  him  his  successor  ;  and  one  of  their  books,  the 
Sukh  Ntdan,  represents  Kabir  as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  Creator  of  the  world, 
etc.  (Westcott,  p.  144).  Dadu,  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  Panth  teachers 
about  1600,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  is  commemorated  by  Dadu 
Panthis  (Census  Report  for  the  Punjab,  1891,  p.  147  ;  Rose,  Glossary  of 
Tribes,  etc.,  ii.  p.  216).  The  teaching  of  Dadu  was  of  a  Quietist  typ'j 
(Wilson,  L  p.  103  ff.).  “  Whatsoever  Rama  willeth,  that  without  the  leact 

diflBculty  shall  be.  Why  therefore  do  ye  kill  yourselves  with  grief,  when  grief 
can  avail  you  nothing  1  ”  “  All  things  are  exceeding  sweet  to  those  who  lova 
God.”  “  0  God  who  art  the  Truth,  grant  me  contentment,  love,  devotion, 
faith."  “  He  that  formed  the  mind  made  it  as  it  were  a  temple  for  himself 
to  dwell  in.”  The  influence  of  Kabir  may  be  traced  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
those  who  take  his  name.  “  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  India  where  strolling 
beggars  may  not  be  found  singing  songs  of  Kabir  in  original,  or  as  translated 
in  the  local  dialects  ”  ;  Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  p.  496. 

*  The  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Religion  of  the  Sikhs  have  been 
laboriously  collected  by  Mr  M.  A.  Macauliffe,  and  presented  in  his  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  hynms  of  Nanak  and  his  successors  with  full  biographical  details ; 
The  Sikh  Religion,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1909.  The  following  sketch  is  founded  on 
this  ample  work.  On  the  Adi  Granth,  see  below.  Some  passages  from  an 
article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct  1911,  are  here  reproduced  by  the  Editor’s 
kind  permission. 
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The  parents  of  Nanak  were  Kshatriyas  bj  caste,  and  he 
belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  ^  twice-bom.”  His  father  was  an 
accountant  in  the  village  of  TaJwandi,* *  about  thirty  miles  south' 
west  of  the  city  of  Lahore.  Though  surrounded  by  forest,  it 
had  been  sacked  and  destroyed  by  Mohammedan  invasions,  but 
at  the  time  of  Nanak’s  birth  it  had  been  restored  by  Rai 
Bular,  son  of  a  Musalman  Rajput,  who  built  a  fort  at  the 
summit  of  a  small  tumulus,  and  ruled  his  heritage  below  with  a 
tolerant  indifference.  There  Nanak  was  bom  in  1469-*  The 
babe  entered  life  with  the  appropriate  premonitions  of  future 
greatness.  His  utterance  at  birth  was  “  as  the  laughing  voice 
of  a  wise  man  joining  a  social  gathering”  ;  the  astrologer  who 
drew  bis  horoscop>e,  following  the  example  of  the  Buddhist 
Asita  two  thousand  years  before,  duly  regretted  that  he  would 
never  live  to  see  him  in  his  future  glory,  bearing  the  umbrella, 
the  symbol  of  regal  or  prophetic  dignity.  At  five  years  old  the 
boy  talked  of  religion ;  at  seven  he  was  taken  to  the  village 
school,  the  teacher  wrote  out  the  alphabet  for  him,  and  the  boy 
promptly  composed  an  acrostic  upon  it.  The  woods  around 
the  village  sheltered  numbers  of  recluses  and  ascetics  who  sang 

him  the  songs  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  became  familiar  with  the 
aspects  of  nature  which  are  frequently  reflected  in  his  hymns. 
To  qualify  him  to  succc*ed  his  father  in  the  accountancy  he  was 
taught  Persian,  and  astonished  his  instructor  by  composing  an 
acrostic  in  that  alphabet  also,  which  showed  that  he  had  already 
made  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Sufiism.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  him  to  be  investeni  with  the  sacred  thread  of 
the  “  twice-born,”  he  refused  to  wear  it,  and  the  boy  of  nine  was 
credited  with  th<j  declaration — 

''  By  adoring  and  praising  the  Name  honour  and  a  true  thread  ore 
obtained. 

In  Ih  'u  rvay  a  sacred  thread  shall  be  put  on  which  will  not  break, 
and  which  will  be  fit  for  entrance  into  God’s  court.”* 


*  The  modem  Naukana. 

*  The  earliest  authentic  biography  was  written  by  Bhai  Qnr  Daj^  who 
flourished  about  1600.  Macauliffe,  L  p.  IxxiiL 

*  Macauliffe,  L  17,  cp.  238,  tlok  xv.,  the  jantu  U  the  Hindu's  aacrifidal 
thread. 
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Sent  into  the  forest  to  herd  buffaloes,  he  plunged  into  medita- 
tation,  and  hi*  hour*  of  rest  were  adorned  with  wonder.  The 
shadow  of  a  tree  remained  stationary  for  him  as  for  the  youthful 
Gotama ;  or  a  large  cobra  watched  over  him  and  raised  its  hood 
to  protect  him.  Reproaches  for  idleness  were  of  no  avail ; 
agriculture  was  turned  into  parables.  When  his  father  called 
for  help  on  the  land,  the  youth  replied — 

“  Make  thy  body  the  field,  good  works  the  seed ;  irrigate  with 
God's  name, 

Make  thy  heart  the  cultivator,  God  will  germinate  in  thy 
heart.”  1 

Married  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  tillage,  shop-keeping,  horse¬ 
dealing,  Government  service,  all  failed  to  hold  him.  At  one 
time  his  father  thought  him  mad.  When  the  doctor  was 
brought  and  the  youth  was  asked  about  his  symptoms,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  felt  the  pain  of  separation  from  God,  and  a 
pang  of  hunger  for  contemplation  of  him.  At  last,  however, 
he  l)ecame  storekeeper  under  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  the 
district,  Daulat  Khan,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  great 
success.  But  one  day  in  the  forest  he  was  taken  in  vision  into 
God’s  presence,  and  the  memory  of  that  supreme  communion 
was  enshrined  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  long  poem  known  as 
the  Japji,  the  morning  devotion  of  the  Sikh  : — 

“There  is  but  one  God  whose  name  is  True,  the  Creator,  devoid  of 
fear  and  enmity,  immortal,  unborn,  self-existent,  great  and 
bountiful. 

The  True  One  is,  was,  O  Nanak,  and  the  True  One  also  shall 
be.’’* 

So  he  abandoned  the  world,  faced  the  charge  of  p(»ssession  by 
an  evil  spirit,  put  on  religious  dress,  and  after  a  day’s  silence 
inaugurated  his  new  career  by  the  solemn  declaration,  “There  is 
no  Hindu  and  no  Musalmaij.”®  Both  had  alike  forgotten  the 
inner  secret  of  their  religion.  Interrogated  by  the  magistrate 

>  Macauliffe,  L  21. 

•  /6«f.,  i.  36.  The  poet’s  name  is  usually  inserted  as  a  kind  of  signature, 
and  was  so  used  as  a  sort  of  authentication  by  his  successors. 

*  Ibid.  i.  37. 
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in  the  presence  of  the  Mohammedan  governor,  the  joung  seer 
explained  his  meaning  thus — 

“  Make  kindness  thy  mosque,  sincerity  thy  prayer-carpet,  what 
is  just  and  lawful  thy  Quran, 

Modesty  thy  circumcision,  civility  thy  fasting,  so  shalt  thoa  be  a 
Musalman. 

There  are  five  prayers,  five  times  for  prayer,  and  five  names  for 

them — 

The  first  should  be  truth,  the  second  what  is  right,  the  third 
charity  in  God’s  name, 

The  fourth  good  intentions,  the  fifth  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God.”‘ 

When  they  adjourned  for  afternoon  service  to  the  mosque, 
Nanak  laughed  in  the  magistrate’s  face  as  he  conducted  the 
service.  The  outraged  official  complained  to  the  governor,  who 
had  also  been  present.  He  W6ei  full  of  apprehension,  replied 
Nanak,  for  a  new-horn  filly,  for  he  suddenly  remembered  a  well 
in  the  enclosure  where  it  had  been  unloosed,  and  feared  it 
would  fall  in.  The  governor’s  prayers,  he  added,  were  equally 
worthless,  for  he  had  been  meditating  on  buying  horses  in 
Kabul.  The  stricken  culprits  acknowledged  the  charge.  Such 
was  the  need  of  inwardness  instead  of  lip-service. 

Thus  launched  on  his  career  as  prophet,  Nanak  broke  down 
caste  restrictions  in  every  direction.  A  minstrel  named 
Mardana  had  attached  himself  to  him  as  his  servant,  and  they 
started  on  religious  wanderings.  In  the  house  of  a  carpenter 
of  the  lowest  caste  he  declined  to  eat  his  food  within  the  usual 
enclosure  smeared  with  cow-dung ;  “  the  whole  earth,”  he 
pleaded,  “  is  my  sacred  lines,  and  he  who  loveth  truth  is  pure.” 
At  the  sacred  bathing-place  at  I  lard  war  he  exposed  the  futility 
of  whose  who  threw  water  to  the  east  for  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  He  converted  thieves;  he  cured  a  leper;  as  Kabir 
had  reanimated  the  emperor’s  cow,  so  Nanak  at  Delhi  brought 
to  life  an  elephant  belonging  to  the  reigning  sovereign  Ibrahim 
Lodi.  The  gospel  miracle  of  the  blasted  fig-tree  was  reversed, 
and  a  withered  pipal  tree  beneath  which  he  rested  suddenly 

'  Macaulifife,  L  38  f.  The  live  times  of  prayer  are  at  dawn,  noon,  aftar- 
noon,  evening,  and  night 
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became  green.^  At  Vrindavana  he  saw  a  dramatie  representation 
of  the  sports  of  Krishna.  He  is  tempted  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  Lord  of  the  Age  offers  him  a  palace  of  pearls,  beautiful 
women,  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  and  West ;  he  is  unmoved. 
From  Benares  he  went  to  Gaya,  where  he  refused  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  for  the  repose  of  ancestral  souls  for  which 
Chaitanya  would  afterwards  travel  thither.  Puri  and  its  temple 
awoke  only  an  impassioned  plea  for  a  spiritual  worship.  So 
he  passes  to  and  fro  among  devotees  and  ascetics,  in  courts  and 
cottages,  among  the  learned  Hindus  and  Mohammedan  saints. 
Once  more  in  the  Punjab  he  visits  a  Moslem  shrine  whose 
incumbent  Shaikh  Ibrahim  cried  broken-hearted  to  the  saint 
he  served.  “My  friend,”  urged  Nanak,  “examine  the  truth, 
lip-worship  is  hollow.  The  Beloved  is  not  far  from  thee ; 
behold  him  in  thy  heart.”  *  At  Iwgth,  after  twelve  years,  he 
returns  home.  Fame  has  preceded  him,  and  his  father  goes  out 
ceremoniously  on  horseback  to  meet  him.  But  neither  parental 
entreaties  nor  conjugal  duties  can  detain  him,  and  the  prophet 
with  Mardana  and  his  rebeck  sets  forth  anew. 

Such  a  teacher  naturally  gathered  disciples  (Sikhs)  around  him, 
and  little  societies  formed  themselves  in  the  places  which  he 
visited.  At  Kartarpur,  east  of  Lahore,  devotion  began,  a  watch 
before  day,  with  the  repetition  of  the  long  composition  entitled 
the  Japji.®  Other  hymns  were  read  and  expounded  before 
breakfast ;  the  disciples  met  again  in  the  third  watch ;  in  the 
evening  they  dined  together,  and  sang  hymns  before  retiring. 
The  teacher  demanded  of  them  freedom  from  the  distractions 
of  sense,  pious  discourse  and  devout  praise,  instead  of  holding 
up  an  arm,  standing  on  one  leg,  living  upon  roots,  or  scorching 
amid  five  fires.  They  must  associate  with  holy  men,  serve  those 
who  were  superior  to  themselves,  expel  all  evil  from  their  hearts, 
renounce  slander,  pride,  and  obstinacy.  In  accordance  with 

*  Macauliffe,  i.  69.  The  miracle  occurred  again  in  Ceylon,  p.  156  ;  and 
once  more  before  his  death,  p.  188. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  86.  This  language  is  in  the  style  of  Kabir.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  met  him  when  he  was  twenty-seven  (1496),  and  he  was  certainly 
familiar  afterwards  with  hia  hymna.  Westcott,  Kabir,  p.  2*. 

*  Macauliffe,  i.  196.  Moat  of  this  elaborate  hymn  and  others  by  Nanak 
and  some  of  his  auccesaora  may  be  read  in  Miaa  Field’s  little  voL,  The 
Beligion  of  the  8ikht  (Wisdom  of  the  East  series),  1014. 
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ancient  cuatom  they  were  required  to  prove  their  humilitj  by 
drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the  Guru  had  washed  hia  feeL 
That  act  of  reverence  made  a  man  a  Sikh. 

Tradition  extended  the  area  of  Nanak's  preaching  as  far  as 
Ceylon,  and  even  sent  him  to  Arabia.  In  the  blue  dress  of  a 
Mohammedan  pilgrim,  with  a  faqir’s  staff* *  in  his  hand  and  a 
book  of  his  hymns  under  his  arm,  he  made  his  way  to  Mekka 
and  sat  among  the  worshippers  in  the  great  mosque.  As  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  at  night  he  turned  his  feet  towards  the  sacred 
stone.  An  Arab  priest  angrily  kicked  the  sleeper  and  asked 
why  he  had  turned  his  feet  towards  God.  “Turn  my  feet,* 
was  the  well-known  reply,  “in  the  direction  in  which  God  is 
not.”  The  indignant  Musalman  dragged  his  feet  round, 
whereupon,  to  justify  the  Guru,  the  whole  temple  revolved 
to  match.'  Devout  rationalists  understand  the  wonder  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  as  a  symbol  of  the  conversion  of  the  centre  of 
Islam.  The  Teacher  vindicated  himself  before  the  authorities 
by  quoting  a  hymn  of  Kabir — 

“  O  brethren,  the  Vedas  tind  the  Quran  are  false,  and  free  not  the 
mind  from  anxiety. 

If  for  a  moment  thou  restrain  thy  mind,  God  will  appear  before 
thee. 

*•••••••» 

Take  heed,  ever  fix  thine  eyes  on  Him  who  is  everywhere 
present. 

God  is  the  purest  of  the  pure ;  shall  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
another  equal  to  Him  f 

Kabir,  he  to  whom  the  Merciful  hath  shown  mercy,  knoweth 
Him.”  * 

And  addressing  his  hearers  in  Persian  he  added — 

"  I  have  consulted  the  four  Vedas,  but  these  writings  find  not 
God’s  limits. 

I  have  consulted  the  four  books  of  the  Mohammedans,  bat  God's 
worth  is  not  described  in  them. 

•  •••••••• 

I  have  dwelt  by  rivers  and  streams,  and  bathed  at  the  sixty- 
eight  places  of  pilgrimage ; 


‘  Cp.  the  story  of  Namdev,  ante,  p.  4&4. 

*  Macauliffe,  i.  177. 
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I  have  lived  among  the  forests  and  glades  of  the  three  worlds, 
and  eaten  bitter  and  sweet ; 

I  have  seen  the  seven  nether  regions  and  heavens  upon  heavens  ; 

And  7,  N&nak,  tay  man  shall  be  true  to  his  faith  if  he  fear  God 
and  do  good  works.” 

At  Bagdad  he  proclaimed  the  call  to  prayer,  substituting 
other  Arabic  words  for  the  mention  of  Mohammed,  and 
announced  his  mission :  “  I  have  appeared  in  this  age  to 
indicate  the  way  unto  men.^  I  reject  all  sects  and  know  only 
one  God,  whom  I  recognise  in  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  in  all 
directions.” 

When  Babar  invaded  the  Punjab  in  1526,  Nanak  and 
Mardana  were  at  Saiyidpur.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  a  general 
massacre  followed.  Nanak  and  his  much- tried  follower  were 
spared,  but  were  enslaved.  “  I  have  sold  myself  in  the  shop  for 
Gotl’s  word,”  sang  Nanak  ;  “  where  He  placed  me,  there  am  I 
placed.”  Brought  at  last  before  the  Emperor,  Nanak  declined 
his  proffered  gifts,  refused  to  embrace  Islam,  and  bade  him 
“deliver  just  judgments,  be  merciful  to  the  vanquished,  and 
worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”-  So  the  years  ran  on, 
and  the  Teacher  returned  to  Kartarpur,  where  his  faithful 
companion,  the  minstrel  Mardana,  died.  “Sit  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ravi,”  said  the  Master,  “fix  thine  attention  on  God, 
repeat  his  Name,  and  thy  soul  shall  be  absorbed  in  his  light.” 
A  little  later  it  was  the  Guru’s  turn.  His  two  sons  were 
neither  of  them  fit  to  succetid  him,  and  he  chose  a  devoted 
attendant,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Angad,  to  carry  on  his 
work.  Kinsmen  and  disciples,  whole  troops  of  Sikhs,  Hindus, 
and  Musalmans,  gathered  round  him  to  bid  him  farewell.  In 
solemn  words  he  was  believed  to  sum  up  his  life’s  teaching ;  the 
omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  God,  the  transitoriness  of  the 

'  An  early  tradition  related  that  on  Nanak’s  death  in  a  prior  age  two 
roads  opened  before  his  soul ;  one  led  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell. 
Nanak  chose  the  latter,  and  having  descended  to  the  nether  realms  brought 
all  the  inhabitanta  out.  The  Lord  God  said  to  him,  “These  sinners 
cannot  enter  heaven  ;  you  must  return  into  the  world  and  liberate  them.” 
So  Nanak  came  into  this  world,  and  the  Guru  comes  and  goes  till  that 
multitude  shall  have  found  their  salvation.  Dabulan  (tr.  Shea  and  Troyer, 
1843),  ii.  p.  269. 

>  MacaiUilfe,  i.  121. 
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world,  the  destiny  of  the  soul  according  to  its  deeds,  were  the 
great  themes  of  his  message.^  The  Hindus  desired  to  cremate 
him,  the  Mohammedans  to  bury  him.  “L^t  the  Hindus  set 
flowers  on  my  right  hand,”  said  the  dying  Teacher,  “  and  the 
Mohammedans  on  my  left  They  whose  flowers  are  fresh  in  the 
morning  shall  dispose  of  my  body.”  'lliey  sang  at  his  request 
a  hymn  of  praise ;  he  made  the  last  obeisance  to  God,  and 
blended  his  light  with  Guru  Angad’s.  In  the  morning  the 
flowers  on  both  sides  were  fresh ;  but  when  the  sheet  spread 
over  his  body  was  lifted,  it  had  disappeared.* 

The  hymns  of  Niinak,  like  those  of  Kabir,  contain  two 
distinct  currents,  which  frequently  flow  on  side  by  side  like  the 
Rhone  and  the  Sadne,  and  hardly  mingle.  On  the  one  hand  is 
a  mystical  pantheism  :  “  \Vherever  I  look,  there  is  God ;  no  one 
else  is  seen.”*  He  is  the  lake  and  the  swan,  the  lotus  and  the 
lily,  the  fisherman  and  the  fish,  the  net,  the  lead,  the  bait.  So 
he  is  “Himself  the  worshipper,”  “search  not  for  the  True 
One  afar  off.  He  is  in  every  heart,  the  light  within.”*  Salvation, 
on  this  basis,  lies  in  knowledge  of  Go<l,  in  recognition  of  the 
mystery  of  union,  conceivetl  in  terms  of  the  most  intimate  of 
human  relationships;  God  is  often  described  as  “the  Father 
and  Mother  of  all”;  the  soul  yearns  for  him  as  the  bride  for 
her  husband.  The  realisation  of  this  union  is  the  act  of  hia 
grace.  “  He  to  whom  God  giveth  understanding,  under- 
standeth.”  The  I.aw"  of  the  Deed  is  incorporated  in  the  divine 
justice,  and  may  be  expressed  in  the  old  figure  of  the  drama  of 
God’s  “  play,”  or  in  the  Mohammedan  terms  of  predestination. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  God  thus  works  in  outward 
circumstance  and  inward  thought,  the  field  of  conduct  is  left 
open  to  the  will,  and  the  disciple  is  summoaeil  to  control  his 
own  destiny  by  shaping  his  own  character.  Worldliness  and 
hypocrisy,  the  profession  of  religion  and  secret  vice,  sensual 
indulgence  combined  with  the  Hindu  ascetic’s  long  hair  and 
ashes  smeared  upon  his  person,  the  Mohammedan  judge  telling 
his  beads  and  taking  bribes — these  are  lashed  with  unsparing 
scorn.  Of  what  avail  the  shaven  head,  the  penance  of  the  five 

*  Macauliife,  i.  188. 

*  Couq)are  the  analogous  miracle  at  the  death  of  Kabir,  unU,  p.  461. 

*  rbid.,  i.  319.  ♦  Ibid.,  i.  2.’->4,  2C5,  328, 
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fires,  the  beggar's  patched  coat,  with  a  heart  full  of  covetousness 
or  pride  !  Abandon  falsehood  and  follow  truth,  put  away  lust 
and  avarice,  slander  and  wrath ;  “  All  men’s  accounts  shall  be 
taken  in  God’s  court,  and  no  one  shall  be  saved  without  good 
works,”  Here  is  an  ethical  demand,  strictly  encompassing  the 
raptures  of  religious  ecstasy,  which  recognised  a  sphere  of 
independent  action,  and  set  up  man  as  the  maker  of  his  own 
fate.*  Nanak  leaves  the  antinomy  as  he  found  it  in  the  great 
religious  tradition  of  his  race.  The  world  is  the  scene  of  God’s 
Providence,  “  As  a  herdsman  keepeth  watch  over  his  cattle, 
so  God  day  and  night  guardeth  man  and  keepeth  him  in 
happiness.”  So  by  his  order  they  obtain  preordained  pain  or 
pleasure.  Yet  these  diversities  are  not  all  his  doing;  “Man 
himself  soweth,  and  he  himself  eateth,”  for  transmigration  is 
the  divine  appointment  on  our  human  acts.*  The  point  of 
view  suddenly  shifts  and  the  universe  is  a  mighty  game  of 
irresponsible  power,  a  divine  sport  on  the  field  of  infinity. 
Again,  men  are  under  the  dooms  of  destiny ;  they  are  involved 
in  the  ocean  of  birth,  death,  and  rebirth ;  they  rise  and  pass 
away  in  virtue  of  their  merit  or  their  guilt  in  former  lives. 
Yet  all  this  while,  did  they  but  know  it,  the  Eternal  Spirit  is 
within  them.  The  Pandit  and  the  Preceptor  may  ever  “  read 
the  Puranas,  but  not  know  the  Thing  within  them — God  who 
is  concealed  within  the  heart.”*  What  is  it  that  hides  him? 
The  blindness  of  the  inward  eye,  the  lust  of  the  world,  Maya, 
the  great  illusion,  not  of  metaphysical  unreality,  but  of  moral 
materialism.*  On  the  divine  side,  it  is  true,  Maya  is  the  power 
which  constituted  the  stuff  of  the  universe  with  its  Three 
Strands  ;  and  to  its  action  the  deities  of  the  great  Triad  owe 
their  being.®  But  in  the  human  sphere  it  is  the  force  of 
attraction  to  the  things  of  sense,  the  pleasures  of  passion, 
wealth,  and  ease,  which  fill  the  mind  with  selfishness  and  greed. 
Deliverance  only  comes  to  him  who  can  overcome  the  demands 

»  Macauliffe,  i.  367,  369. 

*  Cp.  ten  conditions  of  holiness,  and  four  vices  to  be  avoided,  i.  136  f. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  301,  196,  206. 

«  Ibid.,  iii.  317. 

*  Macauliffe  frequently  tranalatea  it  by  “  mammon." 
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of  egoism  and  humbly  say,  “  If  it  please  thee,  O  Lord,  Hoa  art 
mine  and  I  am  Thine.”  ^ 

Here  lay  the  signihcance  of  the  Gum,  Though  it  b  God 
who  imparts  wisdom  and  causes  man  to  do  good  works,  the 
mediation  of  the  Teacher  is  still  essentiaL  Nanak  might  lay  it 
down  that  “he  on  whom  God  looketh  with  favour  obtaineth 
Him.”  But  by  what  means?  The  answer  was  immediate: 
“  He  becometh  free  from  hopes  and  fears,  and  destroyeth  hit 
pride  by  means  of  the  Word.”  •  And  the  Word  was  not  the 
immanent  Light,  it  was  communicated  truth.  “God  saveth 
man  through  the  true  Guru’s  instruction — the  tme  Gum  is  the 
giver  and  procurer  of  emancipation.”*  The  object  of  Nanak't 
coming  was  “  that  through  him  the  Name  might  be  remembered. 
He  was  saved  himself,  and  he  isaved  the  world.”  *  The  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  succession  thus  became  matter  of  the  first  im{>ortance. 
Without  it,  the  loose  company  of  the  fir^t  disciples  could  never 
have  been  organised  into  a  close-knit  and  coherent  reUgious 
community. 

Very  different  were  the  characters  and  destinies  of  the  nine 
Gurus  who  followed  Nanak.  With  the  fourth,  Kam  Das,  the 
office  became  hereditary,  though  it  did  not  descend  to  the  first¬ 
born.  Arjan,  the  fifth,  dies  a  martyr  at  Lahore  (1606),  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir.  Teg  Bahadur,  the  ninth, 
refusing  to  embrace  Islam,  was  put  to  death  by  Aumngzeb 
(1675).  I.ast  of  the  ten,  Gobind  Singh,  after  Im  sons  ha^’e 
been  slaughtered,  perishes  by  an  Afghan’s  wound — he  is  subse¬ 
quently  seen  riding  in  the  forest,  bow  in  hand, — after  solemnly 
announcing  that  the  Granth,  the  book  of  sacred  hymns,  shall 
be  the  future  Guru.  “  Let  him  who  desireth  to  behold  me, 
behold  the  Guru  Granth.  Obey  the  Granth  Sahib.  It  b  the 
visible  body  of  the  Guru.”* 

A  mysterious  bond  united  this  succession.  Early  Mohamme¬ 
dan  speculation  had  described  Mohammed  as  a  primeval  light 
before  God,  a  divine  spark  sent  forth  from  the  Infinite  Radiance. 
Deposited  in  the  loins  of  Adam,  it  h<ul  passed  on  to  Noah,  and 
thence  to  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ.  A  similar  continuity 

,  •  Macaulille,  i.  317.  *  Ibid^  L  230. 

^  Ibid.,  i.  363  ;  removes  traiumigratiun,  ii.  59. 

*  Ibid.,  iii.  2G8.  ‘  Ibid.,  v.  244. 
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united  the  ten  Gums.  The  light  of  Nanak  blended  at  his 
death  with  that  of  Angad,  and  in  due  course,  as  one  lamp  is 
lighted  from  another,  was  transmitted  through  the  rest.^  There 
was  a  sense  in  which  they  w  ere  but  one,  and  Nanak  was  the 
real  author  of  his  successors’  hymns.*  The  conception  of  the 
Guru,  however,  advanced  to  still  higher  flights.  In  a  land  of 
“  Descents,”  it  was  not  difficult  to  claim  some  kind  of  transcen¬ 
dental  unity  with  God.®  Miracle  and  prophecy  manifested 
their  power.  They  were  depositaries  of  supernatural  might. 
They  healed  the  sick,  they  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  the  deaf 
heard,  the  dumb  spoke.  They  even  raised  the  dead.  Teg 
Bahadur  causes  the  chains  of  three  followers  imprisoned  with 
him  at  Lahore  to  fall  off ;  the  prison  doors  open,  the  guards 
snore,  and  they  walk  away,  while  he  remains  to  give  his  life  for 
his  people,  and  by  his  sacrifice  secure  the  undoing  of  the 
Mohammedan  power.*  But  he  refuses  to  perform  a  miracle 
to  convince  the  Emperor,  because  it  was  “the  wrath  of  God.” 
For  the  disciple  the  Guru  thus  became  “God  in  Person.”®  He 
that  has  seen  the  Guru  has  seen  God ;  “  O  God,  the  Guru  hath 
shown  thee  to  mine  eyes.”®  God’s  Word  and  the  Guru  are 
interchangeable  terms:  “The  Word  is  the  Guru,  and  the  Guru 
is  the  Word”;  nay,  more,  “Know  that  God  and  the  Guru  are 
one.”^  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  on  the  death  of 
the  sixth  Guru,  Har  Gobind  (1645),  the  sky  should  glow  rose- 
red,  songs  of  welcome  should  be  heard  on  high,  soft  fragrant 
winds  should  blow,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  saints  and  demigods 
should  assemble.®  So  the  last  Guru  proclaimed  himself  a  “Son 
of  the  Immortal,”  and  declared,  “  I  tell  the  world  what  God 
told  me:  as  God  spake  to  me  I  speak.” 

*  MacauliflFe,  ii.  282  ;  iv.  236. 

*  For  Bomewhat  similar  phenomena  in  modern  Bahism,  compare  Mirzi 
Jini  in  the  Aeio  Hulory  (tr.  Prof.  E.  C.  Browne,  1893),  p.  331  ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  “the  Return,”  p.  336,  and  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society 
(1889),  p.  962. 

*  Ten  Gurus  like  ten  Avatars,  Macaulitl'e,  v.  257. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  382.  ®  Ibid.,  ii.  145.  «  Ibid.,  iii.  312. 

^  Ibid.,  ii.  339 ;  iv.  285.  So  Behdulldh,  the  succensor  of  the  Bab,  waa 
designated  “  God  ’’  or  “  the  Truth,"  JKAS  (1889),  pp.  618,  519. 

*  Macauliffe,  iv,  236.  Cp.  similar  manifesuitions  at  the  death  of  the 
Buddha 
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To  the  Granth,  therefore,  containing  the  hymns  of  the  Gurus, 
their  authority  was  in  due  time  committed.^  Angad,  N&nak's 
successor  (1538-1552),  wrote  down  many  of  the  prophet’s  verses 
in  a  modified  Punjabi  dialect  But  the  formal  compilation  was 
not  completed  till  a  later  day.  This  was  effected  by  the  fifth 
Guru,  Arjan  (1581-1606).  His  purpose  was  to  show  that 
saints  of  every  caste  and  creed  were  worthy  of  reverence,  and 
he  invited  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  teachers  to  supply 
poems  for  insertion.  Some  were  possibly  altered  on  the  way, 
but  two  Mohammedan  compositions  were  included.  The  work 
was  finished  in  1604,  and  complaints  against  Arjan  were  soon 
laid  before  the  Emperor  Akbar  for  speaking  of  Mohammedan 
leaders  and  Hindu  incarnations  with  contempt.  It  was  a  futile 
charge.  After  hearing  various  hymns,  the  Emperor  declared 
that  he  found  in  them  only  love  and  devotion  to  God,  and  he 
proceeded  to  pay  Arjan  a  visit  and  remit  the  revenues  from  the 
Punjab  that  year  in  answer  to  his  representations  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  caused  to  the  poor  cultivators  by  a  severe  famine.*  The 
Pandits  might  object  to  the  use  of  a  vulgar  instead  of  a  learned 
tongue,  but  Guru  Har  Gobind  (1606-1645)  replied  that  the 
Granth  must  be  preserved  in  a  language  which  women  and 
children  could  understand,  so  that  all  persons  of  whatever 
caste  could  read  it.^  The  religion  of  the  Sikhs  thus  became  a 
book-religion,  and  the  first  advance  was  made  towards  a  new 
formalism.  To  study  the  Granth  became  more  than  a  duty;  it 
was  a  passport  to  salvation  ;  “  Even  if  an  ignorant  man  read 
the  Gurus’  hymns,”  said  Har  Gobind,  “all  his  sins  shall  be 
remitted.”  * 

Parallel  with  the  creation  of  a  Scripture  ran  the  organisation 
of  worship  and  the  foundation  of  a  temple.  Daily  devotions  had 
been  obligatory  from  the  days  of  Nanak.  But  the  fourth  Guru, 
Ham  Das  (“Servant  of  God,”  1574-1.581),  who  established  the 

*  The  Granth  (Sanskr.  Grantha)  was  “  the  Book."  Cp.  Billia  sod  Bible. 

*  Maciuiliife,  iii.  81-84. 

*  Ihid.,  iv.  136. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  58.  The  hymns  were  not  arranged  according  to  their  authon, 
but  were  grouped  under  the  31  rdgs  or  musical  measures  to  which  they 
were  to  be  sung  ;  i.  p.  li.  Hymna  of  Kabir  and  other  poets,  including 
Mira  Bfil,  daughter-in-law  of  the  Kdna  of  Mewar,  will  be  found  in 
Macauiiife,  voL  vL 
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principle  of  hereditary  liucoession  for  the  transmission  of  the 
Guruship,  provided  a  cultus  and  an  ecclesiastical  centre.  No 
less  than  his  predecessors,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  presence  of  God.  “The  soul  of  the  world  is  every¬ 
where  diffused,  and  filleth  every  place ;  within  and  without  us 
is  the  one  God ” ;  “I  am  searching  for  my  Friend,  but  my 
Friend  is  with  me.”^  But  at  the  same  time  he  instituted  a 
Mekka  for  his  Sikhs,  in  the  temple  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
“  Pool  of  Immortality,”  known  as  Amritsar.^  Guru  Amar  Das 
(1552-1574)  had  already,  in  obedience  to  Nanak’s  command  in 
a  vision,  established  a  sacred  well  known  as  the  Hawaii.®  Eighty- 
four  steps  led  down  to  it,  and  the  Guru  promised  escape  from 
transmigration  to  all  pilgrims  who  should  reverently  and 
attentively  repeat  the  Japji  on  each  one.  Ram  Das  proceeded 
to  construct  a  second ;  and  on  a  site  said  to  have  been  granted 
bj  the  Emperor  Akbar,  thirty-three  miles  east  of  Lahore,  he 
excavated  a  vast  pool.  Its  miraculous  efficacy  was  soon  attested 
by  the  cure  of  a  leprous  cripple,  and  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
repeatedly  poured  in  the  hymns  on  the  sixty-eight  bathing- 
places  of  Hinduism,  the  Guru  promised  that  whoever  bathed  in 
Amritsar  should  gain  all  spiritual  and  temporal  advantages.* 
Founded  in  1577  on  an  island  in  the  midst,  the  temple  was 

*  Macauliffe,  iii.  336,  347.  The  logical  sequel  of  this  was,  “  Wherefore 
I  go  nowhere,"  iii.  331. 

*  The  modern  city  contains  a  population  of  over  160,000,  the  Moham¬ 
medans  being  the  most  numerous,  and  Hindus  coming  next.  Tlie  original 
temple  was  destroyed  by  Ahmad  Shah  in  1762  ;  a  new  temple  was  sub¬ 
sequently  built,  and  was  decorated  by  Ranjit  Singh  (1802)  and  roofed  with 
•beeta  of  copper  gilt.  Under  the  dome  of  this  “Golden  Temple”  lies  a 
copy  of  the  sacred  Granth,  from  which  passages  are  read  at  morning  and 
evening  service.  Other  buildings  for  the  Temple  treasures  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  worshippers  and  their  friends  surround  the  tanlc.  Imper. 

'  QaztHetr^  v.  p.  328. 

*  Now  “an  object  of  reverent  pilgrimage  to  Hindus  as  well  as  Sikhs 
in  the  city  of  Grindwal,”  ihid.,  ii.  87.  The  Gurus  desired  to  guard  their 
Sikhs  from  mixing  with  Hindus  at  Hardwar,  Benares,  and  other  sacred 
places.  Immemorial  custom,  however,  has  proved  too  strong.  At  the 
great  fair  of  the  twelve  years’  cycle  at  Hardwar  in  1903,  at  least  100,000 
Sikhs  are  said  to  have  been  present,  i.  p.  xx. 

«  Macauliffe,  ii.  271.  He  laid  it  down  otherwise  that  “religious  cere¬ 
monies  produce  pride,”  ii.  309. 
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completed  by  Guru  Aijan  (1581-1606),  In  tok<m  of  humility 
he  ordered  that  it  should  be  approached  by  descending  steps; 
in  contrfist  with  Hindu  temples  entered  only  from  the  east,  it 
was  open  on  all  sides,  to  give  access  from  every  quarter  under 
heaven ;  and  the  Guru  renewed  the  promise  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  to  all  who  duly  bathed  and  worshipped  God,‘  Thus  did 
ceremony  begin  to  creep  into  the  religion  of  the  Spirit. 

This  materialising  tendency  was  further  promoted  by  the  rise 
of  a  military  organisation  in  the  new  community.  'I’he  tolerant 
Akbar,  curious  about  so  many  religions,  did  not  neglect  the 
growing  order  of  the  Sikhs,  He  visited  the  third  Guru,  Amar 
Dils,  and  condescended  to  eat  the  coarse  unseasoned  rice  which 
was  all  that  his  kitchen  could  provide.  After  hearing  hymns 
from  the  Granth  he  ofl’ered  a  subsidy  to  Guru  Arjan,  which  the 
Teacher  declined  in  favour  of  aid  to  famine-stricken  peasants. 
But  his  successor,  Jaluingir,  adopted  a  different  policy.  Arjan 
aided  Akbar’s  unfortunate  grandson.  Prince  Khusru,  witli 
money  on  his  flight  to  Afghanistan,  and  paid  for  his  rash  pity 
with  his  life.  As  he  passed  from  his  prison  at  Liihore  to  the  bank 
of  the  Ravi,  where  he  was  permitted  to  bathe  before  his  death, 
he  is  said  to  have  sent  a  message  to  his  son  and  successor  Har 
Gobind  (1606-1645),  ‘‘  Let  him  sit  fully  armed  upon  his  throne, 
and  maintain  an  army  to  the  best  of  his  ability.”  *  Tne  youth  of 
eleven  was  not  slow  to  follow  his  father’s  advic*e.  He  promptly 
called  for  arms,  and  arrayetl  himself  in  martial  style.  To  hit 
mother’s  remonstrances  that  his  predecessors  handled  no  weapons, 
and  the  family  possessed  no  treasure,  no  revenue,  no  land,  no 
army,  the  boy  boldly  replied  in  his  father's  words,  "^The  I.«ord 
who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  is  my  guardian.”  So  the 
faithful  brought  offerings  of  arms  and  horses.  Warriors  and 
wrestlers  were  enrolled  as  a  bodyguard,  and  the  duties  of 
preaching  and  organising  services  were  diversified  with  military 
exercises  and  the  chose.  For  a  while  all  was  secure,  Rcbbers 
vanished  like  owls  and  cats  at  sunrise.  Travellers  passetl  in 
safety  through  the  forest.  Songs  of  joy  rose  out  of  village 
homes,  and  the  golden  age  siiemed  to  have  returned. 

Such  assumption  was  naturally  provocative.  ('ollisions 
followed  with  the  imperial  troops.  The  speeches  and  combats 
•  Macauliile,  iii.  13.  *  Ibid.,  HL  9d. 
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of  the  protagonists  are  related  in  epic  style.  The  Guru,  when 
his  adversary  is  unhorsed,  disdains  to  press  his  advantage, 
dismounts  and  offers  him  a  choice  of  weapons;  they  fight 
with  sword  and  shield,  and,  “  when  the  combat  was  becom¬ 
ing  monotonous,”  Guru  Gobind  at  one  blow  strikes  off  his 
opponent's  head.^  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  language  of  Amar 
D^,  the  third  Guru.  When  his  Sikhs  asked  how  long  they 
should  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  Mohammedans,  “  As  long  as  you 
live,”  he  answered  ;  “it  is  not  proper  for  saints  to  take  revenge.”  ^ 
The  principle  of  militarism,  once  established,  held  its  own 
through  varying  fortunes,  and  the  community  was  finally  con¬ 
solidated  on  a  fighting  basis  by  the  last  Guru,  Gobind  “  the 
Lion  ”  (1675-1708).  It  was  his  ambition  to  create  a  national 
movement  and  rule  North-West  India.  For  this  end  he 
organised  his  forces  as  a  kind  of  “  church  militant,”  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Khalsa,  or  “the  Pure.”^  Starting  with  five 
Sikhs  who  were  willing  to  stand  the  severest  tests  of  obedience, 
and  offer  their  heads  for  their  Lord,  he  gave  them  the  half 
punning  name  of  Singhs  or  “lions,”  and  baptized  them  by  sprink¬ 
ling  a  specially  consecrated  water  on  their  hair  and  eyes.  They 
promised,  and  thousands  followed  them,  to  worship  one  God,  to 
honour  Nanak  and  his  successors,  to  keep  their  hair  unshorn,^ 
to  carry  arms,  to  help  the  poor,  to  eat  out  of  one  dish,®  to  avoid 
tobacco,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  wives.  Of  these  vows  the 
“five  K’s”  were  the  symbol — five  articles  the  names  of  which 
began  with  K, — the  uncut  hair,  short  drawers,  an  iron  bangle,  a 
small  steel  dagger,  and  a  comb.  The  sacred  food  of  a  com¬ 
munion  meal  must  be  prepared,  with  prayer,  by  a  Sikh  who  had 
bathed  in  the  morning,  and  could  repeat  at  least  the  Japji  from 
memory.® 

Thus  was  a  sect  converted  into  a  nationality.  The  move- 

•  •  Macaulilfe,  iv,  212.  *  Ihul.,  ii.  68. 

*  The  word  is  said  to  come  from  the  Arabic  Khdlis,  “  pure,”  Macaulilfe, 
V.  95*.  With  this  the  Teacher  identified  himself  so  completely  that  he 
could  say,  “The  Khalsa  is  the  Guru,  and  the  Guru  is  the  Khalsa,” 
ibid.,  96. 

*  This  was  justified  by  the  examples  of  Krishna,  Christ,  and  Mohammed, 

v.  90.  » 

»  “  How,”  asked  the  Hindus,  “  can  the  four  castes  dine  together  ?  ”  v.  97. 

*  Ibid.,  V.  114. 
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ments  initiated  by  Kabir  and  Chaitanya  never  acquired  auch 
organisation  and  consistency.  The  orders  which  grew  up  out 
of  their  teaching  lacked  the  same  definite  leadership,  the  same 
localisation,  the  same  embodiment  in  a  Scripture,  the  same  close 
bond  for  mutual  defence.  More  clearly  than  either  of  his  two 
predecessors  did  Nilnak  endeavour  to  fuse  and  transcend  both 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  elements  in  his  teaching.^  The  whole 
background,  however,  both  for  him  and  his  successors,  is  plainly 
Hindu.  The  existing  scene  is  derived  in  the  world-process  from 
the  ancient  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  ^'iva.  The  explanation 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  lot  is  found  in  the  L»iw  of  the 
Deed.  Escape  from  transmigration  is  promised  to  the  faithful. 
The  believer’s  goal  is  now  Nirvana,  where  the  saint  unites  his 
life  with  God,  and  now  a  Paradise  where  sorrow  and  sickness 
and  death  are  unknown,  and  the  blessed  are  ever  chanting  the 
Creator's  praise.-  In  some  hymns  the  Deity  is  pi-e.sented  in  the 
twofold  aspect  of  philosophical  pantheism.  He  is  the  Absolute, 
raised  above  all  differentiation,  of  whom  nothing  can  be  pre¬ 
dicated,  because  he  is  eternal  and  immuhible,  without  attribute# 
But  he  is  also  the  immanent  God  of  the  visible 
world.  Maker  of  all  beings,  os  fully  contained  in  the  ant  as 
in  the  elephant,  dowered  with  all  the  qualities  of  his  Imund- 
less  creation  (sarza-gTina).*  The  hymns  of  Guru  Arjan  are 
repeatedly  built  upon  this  contrast.^  The  world,  however,  it 
not  unreal  in  ^'ankara’s  sense.  The  Teacher’s  cry,  “  Rid  thyself 
of  duality,”  has  no  metaphvsical  significance,  it  is  the  summons 
to  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Only  True.*'  Go<l  is  the  universal 
Father,  who  abides  in  every  heart,  and  inake->  all  partners  in  his 
infinite  activity.^  Creator  of  earth  and  sky,  he  is  the  Ocean  of 
mercy  and  Saviour  of  sinners.®  Tlie  confessions  of  sinfulness, 

*  Tlie  practical  significance  of  the  Sikh  religion  may  be  seen  in  the 
analysis  by  Bhai  Our  Ihxs  (about  IGOO),  Macanlilfe,  iv.  241-274. 

-  Ibul.f  i.  p.  Ixiv  f.  ;  iv.  22G,  2G8. 

®  For  the  negitive  theology  cp.  iii.  245,  399. 

*  Ibut.,  iii.  174,  263  f.  ;  v.  *262. 

»  Ibid.,  iii.  113,  117,  169,  294,  321. 

«  Ibul.,  i.  165  '  ;  iii.  180. 

^  Ibid.,  iii.  112. 

*  The  repeated  description  of  him  as  the  “  Merciful  ”  pointa  to  the  Anbie 
epithets  of  Allah  as  ar-Rahnuin  and  ar-Rahha. 
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like  those  of  Kabir  and  Chaitanya,  are  pitched  in  a  key  not 
often  heard  in  earlier  Indian  literature.  Many  Sikhs,  we  are 
told,  re|)eat  the  following  prayer  on  rising  in  the  morning : — 

"  We  commit  many  sins  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

O  God,  be  mercifully  pleased  to  pardon  them. 

We  are  great  sinners  and  transgressors. 

O  God,  thou  pardonest  and  blendest  unto  thee,  otherwise  it  will 
not  come  to  our  turn  to  be  pardoned. 

The  Guru  graciously  cut  off  our  sins  and  transgressions  by 
blending  us  with  God.”  * 

Azrael  appears  again  and  again  as  the  counterpart  of  Yama, 
the  Dharma-raja  or  “  king  of  righteousness,”  sovereign  and 
judge  of  the  nether  realms,  in  ancient  Hindu  folk-lore.  The 
saint  who  can  say,  “  My  soul  is  reconciled  with  God,  and  become 
imbued  with  his  wondrous  love,”  exclaims,  “  What  can  Dharraraj 
do,  now  that  all  his  account-books  are  torn  up 

The  language  of  erotic  devotion  has  plenty  of  antecedents  in 
the  religions  of  bhakti,  without  resort  to  Sufi  ecstasies® — “Give 
thy  heart  to  thy  Darling,  enjoy  him,  and  thou  shalt  obtain  all 
happiness  and  bliss.”  The  longing  of  the  chatrik  for  the  rain¬ 
drops,  of  the  bumble-bee  for  the  lotus,  of  the  sheldrake  for  the 
sun,  of  the  bride  for  her  husband,  these  are  but  faint  images  of 
the  love  which  man  should  bear  to  God ;  and  worship  without 
love  is  valueless.*  God  in  his  turn  shows  his  love  for  man  not 
only  in  the  beauty  and  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  in  his  constant 
provision  for  human  deliverance  :  “  It  hath  ever  been  usual  that 
when  God  seeth  his  people  suffering,  he  sendeth  a  Saviour  of  the 
world  ”;  “  He  was  saved  himself,”  they  sang  of  the  Guru,  “  and 
he  saved  the  world.”®  This  is  effected  by  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  the  Teacher,  and  it  implies  a  human  effort  and 
response  to  fulfil  the  “Word”  which  he  imparts.  On  this  the 
'whole  of  the  noble  Sikh  morality  reposes  as  the  sure  foundation 
of  all  personal  experience.  But  the  language  of  religion  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  Western  exhortation,  “  Act  as  if  man  does  all, 

*  Macauliffe,  ii.  250,  hymn  of  Amar  Dus  (1552-1674). 

*  Ibid.,  v.  366,  cp.  iii.  417.  The  seven  heavens  and  the  seven  hells,  v. 
286,  are  Semitic  rather  than  Hindu. 

*  Arjan  takes  a  favourable  view  of  the  Vaishnava  aud  the  Bhngavata, 
iii.  226. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  376  ;  iii.  112 ;  V.  148,  221.  ®  Ibid.,  iv.  367,  239. 
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truat  as  if  God  does  all.”  The  Sikh  boldly  throw*  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  God.  It  is  he  alone  who  causes  man  to  act; 
good  and  bad  deetls  alike  are  his  appointment ;  -in  the  great 
world-symphony  man  is  the  instrument  out  of  which  God  brings 
what  music  he  chooses : 

“  God  is  able  to  act  and  to  cause  others  to  act ; 

What  pleaseth  him  shall  ultimately  be. 

God  extendeth  himself  in  endless  waves  ; 

The  play  of  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  be  understood.”  * 

Man’s  conduct,  therefore,  is  what  the  Creator  predestined  tor 
him  from  the  beginning;  in  the  dance  of  life  God  is  the  in¬ 
visible  agent ;  “  God  playeth  his  own  play,  who  can  criticise 
him?”  The  great  drama  of  joy  and  sorrow,  rejoicing  and 
mourning,  on  the  vast  theatre  of  the  universe,  is  God's  own 
exhibition,  and  he  is  the  sole  perfonner.*  Or,  with  a  figure 
familiar  to  the  Bible  reader,  “There  is  no  fault  with  the 
vessels  of  clay,  and  no  fault  with  the  Potter.”* 

The  implicit  contradiction  is  partially  solved  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  moral  order  as  realised  by  the  Law  of  the  Deed 
in  the  divine  Will.  Daily  experience  is  framed  in  a  practical 
ethic  of  humane  and  vigorous  activity.  Man  must  always  reap 
what  he  sows.  'The  earlier  Gurus  are  never  weary  of  warnings 
against  externality  and  ostentation,  and  lay  the  utmost  emphasis 
on  the  homely  virtues  of  pure  family  life.  Truthfuhiesa  and 
honesty,  humility  and  obedience,  are  demanded  from  all.  Note¬ 
worthy  especially  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Guru’s  mother, 
and  the  reverence  paid  to  her.  Like  the  early  Christians,  the 
Sikhs  must  be  given  to  hospitality;  they  must  avoid  covetous¬ 
ness;  they  must  lx*ar  injuries  and  conquer  revenge.  Kings 
must  not  oppress  their  subjects;  let  them  construct  tanks,  wells, 
bridges,  and  schools,  and  extend  religion  throughout  their 
dominions.^  The  worship  of  ancestors  was  futile,*  and  Amar 
Das  discouraged  the  burning  of  widows.  With  the  usual 
method  of  transferring  outward  practice  into  inward  devotion, 

>  Macaulifle,  iii.  172  ;  ii.  188  ;  iiL  227. 

*  This  is  the  reiterated  teaching  of  Guru  Arjan,  iiL  233,  239,  253,  314, 

417.  . 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  17,  Guru  Har  Gobind,  quoting  Kabir. 

*  Ibid.,  iv.  288.  *  Ibil.,  L  50  ;  rv.  346. 
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'  he  declared  that  “  they  are  known  as  Satis  who  abide  in 
modesty  and  contentment,  who  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and,  rising 
in  the  morning,  ever  remember  him.”  ‘  Arjan,  starting  on  the 
journey  to  Lahore  which  was  to  end  in  his  death,  enjoined  his 
wife  not  to  cremate  herself  when  he  was  gone.  Guru  Gobind 
sarcastically  inquired  why,  if  salvation  was  to  be  secured  by 
burning,  even  the  serpent  in  hell  should  not  be  saved.* 

Thus  the  early  Sikh  community  strove  to  adapt  itself  to  an 
environment  that  could  not  maintain  the  simplicity  of  its 
primitive  form.  Starting  with  a  Puritan  quietism  which  re¬ 
pudiated  outward  rites  as  in  themselves  meritorious,  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  life  of  the  believer  as  a  continued  communion  with 
God,  it  developed  temple  and  service  and  observances  of 
ceremonial  piety.  Rejecting  every  kind  of  violence,  and  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  completest  forgiveness  of  wrongs,  it  protected  itself  by 
military  organisation,  made  disciples  into  warriors,  and  turned 
the  devotee  into  the  soldier-saint.  It  announced  religion  in 
the  broadest  terms,  broke  down  all  barriers  of  caste  and  race, 
and  then  imposed  the  obligation  of  the  sword  with  a  rite  of 
initiation  which  drew  the  tightest  of  limits  around  a  semi¬ 
national  church-fellowship.  Of  the  three  teachers  whose  lives 
for  the  space  of  a  generation  seem  to  have  coincided,  Kabir, 
Chaitanya,  and  Nanak,  the  influence  of  Kabir  was  perhaps  the 
loftiest  and  most  diffusive,  the  personality  of  Chaitanya  the 
most  attractive,  the  work  of  Nanak  and  his  successors  the  most 
definite  in  its  practical  results.  Historians  have  written  of  the 
Sikhs  and  their  wars.  Brave,  loyal,  obedient,  they  are  said  to 
make  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  East.  But  they  do  not  all 
now  accept  the  baptism  of  military  service  instituted  by  the 
tenth  Guru,  Gobind  Singh.  The  Singhs  or  “lions”  still 
constitute  one  main  division  ;  the  second,  known  as  Sahijdharis, 
dgvote  themselves  as  ordinary  householders  to  agriculture  and 
trsale.  In  both  groups  various  schisms  and  sub-sects  have 
arisen  with  the  usual  facility  of  multiplication.*  The  lengthy 
devotions  of  four  centuries  ago  are  irksome  to  the  modern  spirit. 
Against  the  austerity  of  their  ritual  many  Sikh  women  prefer 
the  colour  and  festivals  of  idolatry ;  there  are  men  who  no  longer 

‘  MacaulitTe,  ii.  228.  *  Ibid.,  iii.  91  ;  v.  276. 

*  Cp.  Maclagan,  IUj>ort  of  Panjdb  Census  (1891),  pp.  148-171. 
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wear  their  hair  uncut,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
Hindus.  Newspapers  and  colleges  and  associations  may  eid  a 
temporary  revival,  and  the  ties  of  custom  and  tradition  may 
retard  decline.^  But  the  influences  of  the  present  age  seem 
unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  stricter  type ;  and  with 
the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  community  the  specific  form 
of  religious  life  which  it  was  founded  to  promote  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  merged  in  the  pieties  that  are  slowly  learning  to  hold 
out  hands  of  fellowship  to  each  other  all  round  the  globe.* 

IV 

The  movement  of  Nanak,  which  culminated  in  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  Church-nation,  was  fed  from  two  sources,  and 
attempted  to  establish  a  religion  combining  the  higher  elements 
of  Hinduism  and  Islam  alike.  It  sprang  from  the  Hindu  side. 
It  started  in  poverty ;  it  was  bom  in  the  breast  of  a  village  boy 
with  no  advantages  of  culture,  race,  or  rank.  Before  we  take 
our  leave  of  Medieval  Hindu  'llieisra  in  the  work  of  the  great 
poet  TulsI  Das,  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  another  ex{)eriment 
in  religious  syncretism,  made  from  the  Mohammedan  side. 
Cradled  in  a  palace,  the  “Divine  Monotheism"  was  issued  with 
the  imperial  authority  of  Akbar  (1 55(1-1 6t)5),  the  creator  of 
the  splendid  empire  of  the  Moguls,  which  maintained  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence  till  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  lost  its 
ghostly  claims  when  the  last  nominal  emperor  emerged  for  a 
moment  as  a  rebel  in  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  died  a  State 
prisoner  in  Rangoon  in  1862. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  Mohammetlan  kingdoms  had 
been  established  in  India,  when  the  Taidar  Timur  (Tamerlane) 
in  1398  swept  through  the  Afghan  passes  at  the  head  of  his 
wild  predatory  hordes.  Conque>t  and  massacre  followed  in 
city  after  city.  The  streets  of  Delhi  were  rendered  impassable 
by  the  slaughtered  dead.  The  victor  pursued  his  march  as  far 
as  Hardwar,  and  then  unexpectedly  turned  and  retired  to  his 
seat  in  Central  Asia.  Sixth  in  descent  from  him  was  Baliur 

•  The  census  of  1911  gave  their  total  number  in  India  aa  3,014,406,  of 
whom  more  than  2,000,000  were  in  the  Punjab,  and  16,187  were  fukira. 

*  A  Sikh  professor  was  present  at  a  Congi'ess  of  Liberal  lieligioos 
'Diinkers  and  Workers  held  at  Berlin  in  the  sumiuer  of  19101 
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“the  Lion^  (1482-1680).  After  an  adventurous  career  in  the 
Ancestral  regions,  he  seized  Kabul  in  1504,  entered  India  in 
1526,  and  defeated  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  of  Delhi  at 
Panipat  (58  miles  N.N.W.),  occupied  Delhi  and  Agra,  made 
himself  master  of  all  Nortlj  India,  extended  his  power  as  far 
as  Behar,  and  finally  died  at  Agra  in  1530.  His  eldest  son 
Humayun  succeeded  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  A  slave  to 
the  opium  habit,  he  could  not  cope  with  the  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties  which  soon  threatened  Babar’s  newly  created  empire. 
After  ten  years  he  was  a  homeless  wanderer.  In  this  poverty 
he  married  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  1541,  daughter  of  Shaikh  All 
Akbar  JamI,  who  had  been  the  preceptor  of  his  youngest 
brother.  The  next  year,  on  November  23,  1542,  the  heir  of 
the  crownless  king  was  born  at  the  small  fortress  town  of 
Umarkot,  on  the  main  route  between  Hindostan  and  Sind.^  At 
length  the  tide  of  fortune  turned.  With  Persian  aid  Kandahar 
was  first  occupied,  and  then  Kabul,  in  1545.  Husband  and  wife 
and  son,  long  separated,  were  reunited,  and  in  March  1546,  on 
the  ceremony  of  circumcision,  the  boy’s  name  was  finally  settled 
as  history  afterwards  knew  it,  Jalalu-d  din  Muhammad  Akbar. 

Among  the  crowd  of  literary  men,  historians,  jurists,  poets, 
who  made  Akbar’s  court  illustrious,  two  writers  watched  him 
most  carefully  from  opposite  points  of  view,  and  left  copious 
records  of  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Abul  Fazl,  the  second 
son  of  Shaikh  Mubarak,  was  born  at  Agra  in  1551.  His  father, 
famous  for  his  learning,  gave  to  his  elder  son  FaizI  the  training 
which  made  him  the  foremost  poet  of  his  age  ;  while  Abul  Fazl 
preferred  the  quiet  life  of  a  recluse,  and  was  already  a  teacher 
before  he  was  twenty.  But  the  success  of  Faizi  at  court  led 
Abul  Fazl  thither  almost  in  spite  of  himself  in  1574;  he  soon 
became  established  in  Akbar’s  confidence,  and  as  his  friend  and 

•  V.  A.  Smith,  Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul  (Oxford,  1917),  p.  13.  Umarkot 
U  now  a  town  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  A  atone  slab  with  an 
inwription  still  marks  the  supposed  spot  of  Akbar’s  birth.  Ivip.  Gass. 
(1908),  xxiv.  p.  1)8. 

*  Jalalu-d  din,  or  “Splendour  of  Religion,”  replaced  an  earlier  name, 
“Full  Moon  of  ^ligion,”  Smith,  p.  19.  Akbar,  “Great”  (from  the  same 
root  KBR  as  Kabir),  was  a  title  of  Allah  in  the  Qoran.  In  later  years  the 
formula  Alldhu  akbar,  “Allah  is  great,”  came  to  have  an  alternative 
sigiuficance,  “Akbar  is  Qod.” 
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minister  he  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  his  policy,  till 
his  assassination  at  the  instigation  of  Akbar’s  eldest  son.  Prince 
Salim,  in  August  1602.‘  Nine  or  ten  years  older  than  Abul 
Fazl  was  Abdul  Kader  Maluk  Shah,  of  Badaun,  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  south-east  of  Delhi,  commonly  known 
by  his  place-name  as  Badaonl.*  The  two  men  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  the  government  about  the  same  time,  so  that,  observes 
BaduonI,  “  we  were,  as  was  said,  loaves  from  the  same  o\'en-'’ 
But  they  were  men  of  very  different  temperaments.  Badaoni 
was  a  strenuous  Mohammedan ;  when  he  was  enrolled  among 
the  attendants  at  Akbar’s  assemblies  for  religious  debate  on 
his  introduction  at  court,  “  the  Emperor  made  me  (he  relates) 
dispute  with  sages  who  boast  of  their  depth  of  science,  and  who 
admit  no  uninitiated  into  their  presence,  and  was  himself  the 
arbiter.  By  the  grace  of  Go<l  and  the  strength  of  my  natural 
talent,  and  the  sharpness  of  my  intellect,  and  the  courage  which 
is  inherent  in  youth,  I  overcame  most  of  them.”*  He  had  a 
somewhat  chequered  career  in  Akbar’s  service.  For  some  time 
he  acted  as  one  of  his  seven  Imams  or  chaplains  (one  for  each 
day  of  the  week),  Badaonrs  turn  for  duty  falling  on  Wednesday. 
When  Akbar  discontinued  his  daily  prayers,  he  was  still  occupied 
as  a  Sanskrit  scholar  with  translations  into  Persian ;  and  he 
rendered  two  sections  of  the  Mahabharata  ai»d  the  whole  of 
the  Ramayana  (25,000  couplets,  as  he  dolefully  records)  into 
the  elegant  language  of  the  court.  Abul  Fazl,  who  flUed  the 

*  See  the  Prince’s  statement  in  Blochmaun’s  biography  of  Abulfaxl  pra- 
fiied  to  his  translation  of  the  Ain-i-Aklari  (Calcutta,  1678),  vol.  i.  p.  xzvL 
Abulfazl  has  sketched  his  own  mental  history  before  hi*  introduction  to 
Akbar,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  vol.  iii.  (tr.  Jarrett,  1694),  p.  409, 
and  gives  a  fuller  account  of  himself  and  his  father,  ibid.,  p.  417  tL 

*  Badaonl’s  history,  the  Tdnkh-i  Badddui,  or  AlutdaUiiibuA  Ta%alrlkk 
(“Abstract  of  Histories”),  includes  the  general  history  of  the  Moslem 
rulers  of  India.  Vol.  ii.  (tr.  W.  II.  Lowe,  Calcutta,  1884)  contains  the  detaiU 
of  Akbar’s  reign.  Some  extracts  are  translated  in  the  History  of  India  of 
Eliot  and  Dowson,  voL  v.,  1873.  it  ends  with  the  year  1&95-6,  and  waa 
not  published  (for  reasons  which  the  reader  will  readily  appreciate)  till 
after  Akhar’a  death.  Besides  the  account  of  the  imj>erial  administration 
in  the  Ain-i-Akluri,  Abul  Fazl  wrote  a  history,  the  Akbamdma,  which 
carried  the  record  down  to  the  early  }»art  of  1602,  tr.  Beveridge  (Calcutta, 
1897),  and  onwards  (voL  iiL  is  not  yet  complete). 

*  Ijowe,  ii.  p.  176. 
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most  confidential  posts  in  the  sovereign’s  counsels,  was  interested 
in  the  immense  variety  of  Indian  life,  its  people,  its  products, 
its  climate,  its  languages,  and,  above  all,  its  philosophies  and 
its  religions.  In  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (the  “Mode  of  Akbar’s 
Government  ”),  which  is  really  the  third  volume  of  the  Akbar- 
nattuiy  he  surveys  the  methods  of  the  imperial  administration, 
the  military  organisation,  the  revenue,  the  household  expendi¬ 
ture,  and,  noting  that  there  were  360  systems  of  philosophy 
and  conduct  (iii.  p.  125),  he  concludes  with  a  well-informed 
account  of  the  six  orthodox  dargaiiaSy  the  Jains,  the  Buddhists, 
and  the  Sceptics  {ndstikas).  He  watched  his  royal  master 
closely,  and  with  his  brother  Faizi,  the  poet,  aided  him  along 
that  search  for  truth  which  led  Akbar  to  abandon  the  profession 
and  practice  of  Islam.  To  these  influences  the  pious  Badiionl 
was  vehemently  opposed.  He  could,  indeed,  himself  temporise 
upon  occasion,  and  subordinate  his  views  to  his  own  interest. 
Early  in  life  he  had  been  indebted  to  Faizi  for  personal  kindness 
and  help,  but  after  the  poet’s  death  he  wrote  of  him  with  bitter¬ 
ness.  He  felt  some  explanation  to  be  necessary  :  “  The  truth  of 
religion  and  the  maintenance  of  one’s  faith  are  paramount  to 
all  other  obligations.”  It  wa.s  an  interesting  indication  of  the 
learning  and  culture  of  the  time  that  the  poet  left  a  library 
of  4600  volumes.  They  were  distributed  into  three  groups  : 
(1)  Poetry,  Medicine,  Astrology,  and  Music;  (2)  Philosophy, 
Suflism,  Astronomy,  Geometry  ;  (3)  Commentaries,  Traditions, 
Theology,  and  Law.^  Yet  with  how  much  smaller  equipment 
did  the  poets  and  scholars  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  court  illuminate 
the  world ! 

The  imagination  of  the  time,  of  course,  called  for  wonders  con¬ 
nected  with  the  prince’s  birth,  and  Abul  Fazl  does  not  disdain 
to  tell  of  his  father’s  prophetic  dream,  of  portents  and  pro¬ 
gnostics  preceding  his  advent,  and  (on  the  authority  of  the 
nurse,  long  withheld)  of  his  announcement,  “  Messiah-like,”  at 
seven  months  old,  that  the  celestial  light  of  the  Khallfate  would 
shine  forth  in  him.''  Abul  Fazl  has  a  pious  explanation  for 
everything.  When  Humayun  sent  for  celebrated  teachers  to 

*  Eliot  and  Dowson,  Hutory  of  India,  v.  p.  648. 

•  Akbamdma  (Beveridge),  L  p.  384  f.  It  waa  believed  that  Jesua  Christ 
had  apoken  in  hia  cradle. 
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instruct  him,  the  boy  preferred  to  go  out  to  play.  It  was  a 
part  of  “  the  divine  design  that  this  special  pupil  of  God  should 
not  be  implicated  in  human  learning,  and  it  should  become 
apparent  that  his  knowledge  was  of  the  nature  of  a  gift,  not 
an  acquirement.”^  He  grew  up,  therefore,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  but  he  hatl  great  native  abilities,  and  a  prodigious  memory. 
His  love  of  animals  led  him  to  familiarity  with  the  camel,  from 
which  he  learned  cLirxdsh-like  endurance  and  patience.”  In 
coursing  with  dogs  he  was  initiating  his  comjMinions  in  methods 
of  government.  He  mastered  the  Arab  horse  “  with  the  polo- 
stick  of  Divine  help”;  and  Abul  Fazl,  whose  turgid  paneg)rric 
is  unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  humour,  even  adds  that  he 
“  opened  the  wings  of  his  genius  in  the  spacious  atmosphere  of 
meditation  on  God,  and  brought  his  contemplative  mind  to 
study  the  sport  of  pigeon-flying.” - 

Akbar  was,  in  truth,  a  singular  coinj)Ound  of  many  aptitudes 
and  varied  tastes.  Called  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
it  was  his  first  task  to  regain  his  father’s  lost  dominions,  and 
re-establish  himself  in  Delhi  as  sovereign  of  Hindustan.  For 
some  years  he  was  inevitably  under  the  guidance  of  older 
advisers,  counsellors  and  commanders  on  the  one  hand,  the 
queen-mother  and  the  chief  nurse  with  tlie  court  ladies  on  the 
other,  in  an  atmosphere  of  incessant  quarrels  and  intrigues.  Not 
till  he  was  twenty  did  he  really  l)egin  to  exercise  independent 
power.  Of  immense  physical  strength  and  dauntless  personaJ 
courage,  he  could  kill  a  tiger  with  a  siiigle  stroke  of  the  sword, 
or  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  lay  an  assassin  senseless  on  the  ground. 
In  battles  and  sieges  he  often  exposed  himself  unsparingly,  to 
the  great  anxiety  of  his  officers.  With  untiring  energy  he 
devoted  the  intervals  of  fighting  or  State  affairs  to  elephant 
combats,  hunting  with  cheetahs,  cock-fights,  polo,  and  similar 
diversions;  he  would  make  long  pilgrimages  on  foot;  then, 
able  to  do  with  little  sleep,  he  would  listen  for  hours  to  reading 
in  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  and  theology,  or  to  music  and 

*  Akbarndnia  (Beveridge),  L  p.  519. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  p.  589.  On  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Farid  Sliakargaid 
at  Pattuu  in  the  Punjab,  he  was  immensely  amused  in  the  intervala  of 
devotion  by  watching  fishermen  dive  in  the  river  and  catch  fiah  in  their 
mouths.  Akbarrutma  (Beveridge),  ii.  p.  626. 
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singing.  The  Jesuit  father  Montserrate,  who  accompanied  his 
expedition  to  Kabul  in  1581,  was  impressed  by  his  geniality  and 
versatile  accomplishments.  His  wide  open  forehead,  his  eyes 
gleaming  like  the  sea  as  it  quivered  in  the  sunshine,  implied  a 
vivid  interest  in  all  that  went  on  around  him,  and  an  acute 
judgment  on  problems  of  many  kinds.  He  loved  the  arts, 
promoted  sumptuous  architecture,  and  called  sculpture  and 
painting  to  its  aid.  He  was  even  practically  acquainted  with 
various  crafts,  and  near  his  favourite  palace  at  Fathpur-Slkrl 
he  erected  buildings  where  he  could  take  part  with  painters  and 
goldsmiths,  weavers  and  armourers.  Patron  of  letters — the 
royal  library  is  said  to  have  contained  24,000  volumes — he 
knew  the  value  of  learning ;  and  Montserrate  on  his  return  to 
Goa  testified  that  though  he  could  not  read  or  wri  c  he  was 
yet  doctissimus  ertiditissirmisque^ 

But  behind  this  incessant  physical  and  mental  activity  lay 
many  searchings  of  heart.  The  Jesuit  father  discovered  that 
Akbar  was  melancholicm.  The  burden  of  empire  was  heavy;  only 
by  incessant  vigilance  could  order  be  maintained  and  outbreaks 
of  disatlection  suppressed  over  the  immense  area  which  extended 
from  Afghanistan  and  Sind  to  Orissa,  from  the  Himalaya  to 
the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan.  In  1580  the  Jesuit 
fathers^  found  twenty  vassal  kings  waiting  upon  him.  But 
beneath  the  splendour  of  the  court  lay  a  harassed  anxious 
mind.  From  early  youth  he  had  shown  an  unusual  interest  in 
religion.  Roaming  about  among  the  people,  he  had  sought 
intercourse  with  fakirs  and  yogins,  and  from  time  to  time 
strange  impulses  of  devotion  came  upon  him.  A  curious  story 
relat^  by  Abul  Fazl  in  a  glamour  of  supernaturalism  opens  an 
early  glimpse  into  these  moods.  During  the  siege  of  Mankot 
in  1557,*  when  he  was  but  fifteen,  he  suddenly  broke  away  from 
the  military  operations  and  the  elephant  fights  by  which  they 
were  diversified,  and  rode  off  alone  upon  a  horse  of  unusual 

•  Mongolica  Legationu  CmnmeMarim,  by  Father  Anthony  Montserrate, 
8.J,,  edited  by  Rev.  H.  Hosten,  S.J.,  in  Memoirs  of  Ike  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal, 
iiL  No.  9  (Calcutta,  1914),  p.  643.  Cp.  bather  Jerome  Xavier,  in  1698, 
JASB  (1888),  p.  37. 

*  Mankot  waa  “a  fort  in  the  lower  hills,  now  included  in  the  Jamu 
Urritory  of  the  Kashmir  State,”  V.  A.  Smith,  Akbar,  p.  40. 
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speed  and  vicious  temper.  Dismounting,  he  assumed  the 
posture  of  communion  with  GmI,  and  the  horse  naturally 
galloped  away.  “  When  his  holy  heart  was  again  disposed  to 
mount,”  no  horse  was  at  hand.  But  suddenly  he  saw  it  coming 
swiftly  towards  him,  and  when  it  stood  quietly  waiting  for  him, 
he  mounted  and  returned  to  the  camp.  When  the  full 
responsibility  of  empire  fell  upon  him,  he  passed  through  a 
grave  religious  crisis.  “  On  the  completion  of  my  twentieth 
year  I  experienced  an  internal  bitterness,  and  from  the  lack  of 
spiritual  provision  for  my  last  journey  my  soul  was  seized  with 
exceeding  sorrow.”  ‘  The  sayings  collected  by  Abul  Fazl  are 
the  recollections  of  many  years,  and  are  rarely  fitted  with  a 
date.  Weariness  prompts  the  declaration — “  If  I  could  but 
find  anyone  capable  of  governing  the  kingdom,  I  would  at  oiu* 
place  this  burden  upon  his  shoulders  ajid  withdraw  tlierefrom.” 
His  constant  prayer  was  that  when  his  thoughts  and  actions  no 
longer  pleased  the  Supreme  Giver,  God  would  take  his  life. 
But  he  found  “  the  solution  of  all  difficulties  in  the  assistant 
of  God,  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is  the  meeting  with  a 
discreet  spiritual  director.”  '■*  Such  a  guide  he  believed  himself 
to  have  found  in  Abul  Fazl.  “  He  was  the  man,”  said  Badaoni 
angrily,  “that  set  the  world  in  flames.” “ 

Among  the  modes  of  Mohammedan  devotion  pilgrimages 
held  a  high  place.  At  one  time  Akbar  was  earnestly  desirous 
of  going  to  Mekka,  but  his  officers  of  state  opposed  the  plan 
so  strongly  that  his  design  was  abandoned.*  Visits  to  the 
tombs  of  local  saints  could  be  more  easily  arranged.  One  night 
on  a  hunting  expedition  he  heard  a  group  of  Indian  minstrels 
in  a  village  near  Agra  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Mulnu-d-din, 
a  famous  saint  of  Ajmer,  who  ha<^l  been  buried  there  in  1206.* 
Thither  in  January  1562  Akb;ir  went  on  foot,  and  on  his  way 
he  found  a  bride.®  It  was  the  fiist  of  many  yearly  visits, 

•  Ain-i-Akbariy  iiL  (Jarrett),  p.  380.  *  Ibid^  p.  387. 

*  Tuxcdriidi,  ii.  (Lowe),  p.  200. 

‘  .Jitiamci/aa  (Beveriiige),  iii.  p.  269. 

*  Ain-i-Akbari,  iii.  (Jarrett),  p.  362.  Ajmer  (in  Bajputiiia)  is  275 
miles  S.'Of  Delhi,  and  228  W.  of  Agra.  The  salat’s  tomb  is  still  visited  by 
about  25,000  pilgrims  annually.  Imp.  Gaz.  (1908),  v.  p.  170l 

•  V.  A.  Smitli,  p.  67.  BadaonTs  date  is  1501. 
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maintained  till  1579.  After  the  marriage  anxiety  for  a  son 
was  at  length  partly  soothed  by  the  prediction  of  a  living  saint, 
the  Shaikh  Salim  of  the  village  of  Sikrl,  twenty-three  miles 
west  of  Agra.  Salim  boldly  announced  that  the  prayers  offered 
by  Akbar  at  Ajmer,  Delhi,  and  elsewhere,  would  be  answered 
by  the  birth  of  an  heir.  The  expectant  mother  was  sent  to 
reside  in  the  Shaikh’s  house  to  secure  his  blessing,  and  there  in 
1569  Prince  Salim,  named  after  the  saint,  was  born.  With 
grandiose  plans  Akbar  converted  the  village  into  his  capital, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fathpur.  Palaces  and  mosques, 
schools,  baths,  gardens,  quickly  added  dignity  to  the  imperial 
choice.  The  pilgrimages  to  Ajmer  were  continued,  and  in 
1573  directions  were  given  for  building  a  palace  at  every  stage 
between  Agra  and  the  tomb  of  Muinu-d-dln.  The  intervals  of 
devotion  were  diversified  by  nightly  intercourse  with  “holy, 
learned,  and  sincere  men”;  ample  donations  were  distributed 
among  the  poor;  there  were  religious  dunces,  and  studies  in 
Sufi  lore.  In  early  life,  Badadnl  tells  us,  Akbar  had  been 
brought  under  the  infiuence  of  a  Persian  teacher,  Mir  Abdul 
Latif,  who  came  tp  India  in  1556,  and  indoctrinated  him  in 
the  mystic  language  of  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz  (fl388).*  In  this 
literature  he  retained  his  interest,  and  Abul  Fazl  noted  that 
“  in  the  midst  of  society  he  never  abandoned  spiritual  con¬ 
templation,  and  ever  kept  up  communion  with  God,”  He 
often  listened  to  Mir  Sharif,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
beautiful  voice,  reading  some  book  about  spiritual  love,  and 
would  emerge  from  his  seclusion  with  his  eyes  wet  with  tears.* 
He  went  to  see  the  learned  lady  Mirabai,  wife  of  the  Rdna  of 
Udayapur,  a  devout  Vaishnavite.  He  visited  the  third  Sikh 
Guru,  Amur  Das  (•|■1574),  making  him  costly  gifts  and  eating 
'  of  his  simple  food.  This  interest  in  religious  inquiry  led  to 
the  erection  at  Fathpur  in  1575  of  the  “  House  of  Worship” 
for  Akbar’s  religious  assemblies.  Opponents  in  the  field  had 
been  vanquished,  it  remained  to  search  for  the  truth.  There 

*  TatedrikKf  ii.  (Lowe),  p.  24. 

»  Akbariuima  (Beveridge),  iiL  p.  125.  Mir  Sharif  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  collision  with  his  own  brother  in  a  game  of  polo  in  which  Akbar 
took  part,  to  the  emperor’s, great  distress,  p.  242;  BudaonI  (Lowe),  ii. 

p.  235. 
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on  Thursday  evenings  the  Emperor  gathered  men  of  various 
ranks  and  religions.^  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Mohammedan 
sabbath.  The  discussions  were  prolonged  through  the  night, 
and  were  sometimes  continued  till  noon  of  the  next  day.  The 
building  was  constructed  round  the  cell  of  a  former  disciple  of 
Shaikh  Salim  (who  had  died  in  1571),  and  contained  four  halls 
or  verandahs  in  which  different  groups,  such  as  the  court 
officers  and  grandees,  the  Ulama  or  religious  lawyers,  the 
Shaikhs  or  ascetics,  and  the  Sayyids  or  distinguished  descendants 
of  the  Prophet,  could  be  separately  seated.* 

Into  these  meetings  Abul  Fazl  and  BadaonI  were  soon 
introduced.  They  might  seem  to  have  been  both  “  baked  in 
one  kiln,”^  but  BadaonI  soon  recognised  that  their  taste  was 
very  different.  Abul  Fazl  had  a  far  wider  acquaintance  with 
heretical  literature.  He  tells  in  his  flowery  style,  with  com¬ 
placent  .self-display,  how  he  had  at  one  time  been  drawn  to  the 
sages  of  Cathay,  and  then  had  inclined  to  the  ascetics  of  the 
Lebanon ;  he  had  longed  for  conversation  with  the  Lamas  of 
Tibet;  .sympathy  with  the  Padres  of  Portugal  had  pulled  his 
skirt ;  the  secrets  of  the  Zend  Avesta  had  sometimes  robbed 
him  of  repose.*  Here  was  a  man  rea<ly  to  promote  Akbar'f 
passion  for  discussion.  “  Discourses  on  philosophy  have  such 
a  charm  for  me,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  that  they  distract  me 
from  all  else,  and  I  forcibly  restrain  myself  from  listening  to 
them,  lest  the  necessary  duties  of  the  hour  should  be  neglected.”* 
He  was  rationalist  and  mystic  by  turns.  “  One  night  my  heart 
was  weary  with  the  burden  of  life,  when  suddenly  between 
sleeping  and  waking  a  strange  vision  Hpj)eared  to  me,  and  my 
spirit  was  somewhat  comforted.”*  Even  BadaonI  recognised 
that  he  passed  whole  nights  in  thoughts  of  God,  and  his  heart, 
was  full  of  reverence  for  the  true  Giver;  in  thankfulness  for  his 

*  Abul  Fazl  expressly  says  that  the  imperial  proclamation  invited  in¬ 
quirers  of  every  sect,  Akbarudina  (Beveridge),  iii.  p.  159;  but  BadaStirs 
account  of  the  seatiug  arrangements  implies  a  limiiation  to  Moliaiumedaos- 
Probably  this  restriction  was  afterwards  relaxed. 

*  This  distribution  was  the  result,  according  to  Badu5nl,  of  quarrel* 
about  precedence  Cp.  Lowe,  ii.  p.  204  IT. 

*  Badaoni  (Lowe),  ii.  p.  209. 

*  Akbarnurrui  (Beveridge),  iii,  p.  116. 

*  Ain-i-Akbari,  iii.  (Jarrett),  p.  380. 


•  Ibid.,  p.  368. 
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past  successes  **  he  would  sit  many  a  morning  alone  in  prayer 
and  melancholy,  on  a  large  flat  stone  of  an  old  building  near 
the  palace  in  a  lonely  spot  with  his  head  bent  over  his  chest, 
and  gathering  the  bliss  of  early  hours.**  ^  The  mood  might 
come  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  the  chase.  In  April  1678,  when 
a  four  days’  hunt  had  been  arranged  and  an  army  of  beaters 
was  driving  the  game  of  all  sorts  over  a  wide  expanse,  Akbar 
was  suddenly  seized  with  “a  strong  frenzy,”  and  the  whole 
concourse  was  arrested  at  his  order.  What  happened  could 
not  be  told.  “God  alone  knoweth  secrets,”  says  BadaonI, 
piously.*  “A  sublime  joy  took  possession  of  his  bodily  frame, 
according  to  Abul  Fazl,  “  the  attraction  of  the  cognition  of 
God  cast  its  ray.  The  description  of  it  cannot  be  comprehended 
by  the  feeble  intellect  of  commonplace  people.”  *  The  incident 
was  followed  by  a  distribution  of  gold  to  fakirs  and  other  poor 
men  ;  a  building  was  founded  and  a  garden  laid  out  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  a  hallowed  spot. 

Akbar,  in  truth,  was  passing  through  much  mental  tribula¬ 
tion.  The  doctrines  of  the  Qor^  were  becoming  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  him,  as  the  rationalist  tendencies  of  his 
temperament  were  fostered  under  the  influence  of  Abul  Fazl 
and  his  brother,  the  poet  FaizI.  Among  the  phsises  of  Moham¬ 
medan  theology  FaizI  celebrated  the  transcendence  of  the 
Absolute  beyond  all  human  thought,  in  union  with  the  mystery 
of  the  divine  Love,  in  such  verses  as  these : — 

“  O  Thou  who  existest  from  eternity  and  abidest  for  ever. 

Sight  cannot  bear  thy  light,  praise  cannot  express  thy  perfection. 

Thy  light  melts  the  understanding,  and  thy  glory  baffles  wisdom  ; 

To  think  of  thee  destroys  reason,  thy  essence  confounds  thought. 

Human  knowledge  and  thought  combined 

Can  only  spell  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  thy  love. 

Each  brain  is  full  of  the  thought  of  grasping  thee, 

The  brow  of  Plato  even  burned  with  the  fever  heat  of  this  hope¬ 
less  thought.”  * 


*  Bad^ni,  quoted  by  Blochmann,  in  Ain-i-Akbari,  L  p.  171. 

*  Lowe,  ii.  p.  261. 

*  Akbamdma  (Beveridge),  iii.  p.  245. 

*  Ain-i-Akbari  (BlochiuannX  i.  p-  660. 
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Akbar  never  lost  the  conviction  that  ^  there  exists  a  bond 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  which  is  not  expressible 
in  language.”*  But  the  crudenesses  of  the  Qorto  Ix^gao  to 
affront  him.  He  resented  the  claims  made  for  its  authoritjr; 
the  doctrines  of  its  inspiration,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  miracles,  the  judgment,  became  incredible.  Tlie  Hindu 
princesses  who  had  been  brought  into  his  household  talked  to 
him  of  transmigration.  The  military  successes  which  had 
brought  him  unexampled  wealth  and  power  suggested  thoughts 
of  spiritual  authority  as  well.  As  early  as  1573  Shaikh 
Mubarak  is  said  to  have  adroitly  hinted  to  him  that  he  might 
assume  a  religious  primacy,*  When  the  House  of  Worship  was 
established  he  propostsl  (1575-7C)  to  have  the  words  AUahu 
Akbar  engraved  on  the  imperial  seal,  and  stamped  upon  his 
coins.  Haji  Ibrahim  bravely  objected,  for  the  phrase  might  be 
rendered  “Akbar  is  God”  as  readily  as  “God  is  great.”  The 
emperor  was  displeased,  and  coldly  remarked  that  no  creature 
in  the  depths  of  his  impotence  could  ever  advance  any  claim  to 
divinity.*  But  the  bold  remonstrance  was  not  without  efiect; 
the  ambiguous  words  were  dropped. 

A  little  later  the  Thursday  night  assemblies  were  still  more 
thronged.  Abul  Fazl’s  enumeration  sounds  somewhat  like  a 
rhetorical  flourish — the  court  was  the  “home  of  the  seven  climes* 
and  “  the  assemblage  of  the  wise  of  every  religion  and  sect,”  the 
Sufi  seer,  the  philosopher,  the  orator  and  the  jurist,  Sunni  and 
Shiah,  Brahman,  Jain,  Charvaka,  Nazarene  and  Jew,  Sablan 
and  Zoroastrian.*  The  Parsees  were  becoming  especially 
influential  through  the  teaching  of  Dastur  Meherjee  Ran^  of 
Nausarl,  in  Gujarat,  the  chief  Parsee  establishment  in  India. 
Akbar  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  1573,  and  the  Dastur  was 
persuaded  afterwards  to  come  to  court,  and  before  his  departure 
in  1579  he  had  produced  such  an  impression  on  Akliar  that  it 
was  already  rumoured  that  the  Emperor  had  become  a  convert. 
From  early  days,  in  compliment  to  his  wives,  he  had  burned  the 

'  Ain-i-Akbari,  iiL  (Jarrett),  p.  380.  •  V.  A,  Smith,  p.  178. 

*  Eliot  and  Dowson,  v.  p.  623. 

*  Akbarndma  (BeveridgeX  iii.  p.  366.  In  hi*  annals  it  is  set  down 
under  1678^  but  the  reference  to  Christians  shows  that  it  must  bo  as  late 
as  1580. 
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Horn  in  the  female  apartments,^  and  the  arguments  of  the 
Br^man  Bir  Bar,  who  had  come  to  court  soon  after  Akbar’s 
accession,  were  directed  powerfully  in  favour  of  worship  of  the 
sun  as  the  primary  origin  of  everything,®  From  the  outset  the 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Worship  had  often  aroused  hitter- 
ness  through  the  pride  and  conceit  of  the  doctors  of  the  law ; 
and  Bad^nl,  in  his  account  of  Akbar’s  growing  alienation  from 
Islam,  lays  stress  on  the  dispute  about  the  legitimate  number  of 
his  wives.  The  traditions  varied,  and  Akbar  finally  appointed 
a  judge  who  would  decide  in  his  favour.  The  result  was  that 
in  1579  Akbar  took  all  religious  matters  in  Islam  into  his  own 
hands,  and  a  declaration  was  extracted  from  the  principal 
Ulamd  declaring  him  “  a  most  just,  most  wise,  and  most  God¬ 
fearing  king,”  and  empowering  him  to  issue  decrees  binding  on 
the  whole  people,  “  provided  always  that  such  order  be  not  only 
in  accordance  with  some  verse  of  the  Qoran,  but  also  of  real 
benefit  to  the  nation.”®  The  document  handed  to  the  Emperor 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Shaikh  Mubarak.  In  the  same  year 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  pulpit,  following  the 
example  of  Khalifas  and  other  distinguished  sovereigns,  and 
recited  some  lines  composed  for  him  by  the  poet  FaizI.  They 
ended  with  the  ambiguous  declaration  Alldhu  Akbar* * 

The  way  was  thus  opened  for  that  estrangement  from  Islam — 
even  at  the  moment  when  he  was  enthroning  himself  as  its 
spiritual  leader  within  it — which  BadaonI  so  deeply  lamented. 
In  a  famous  passage  he  described  the  result : — 

From  his  earliest  childhood  to  his  manhood,  and  from  his  man¬ 
hood  to  old  age,  His  Majesty  has  passed  through  the  most  various 
phases,  and  through  all  sorts  of  religious  practices  and  sectarian 
beliefs,  and  has  collected  everything  which  people  can  find  in 
books,  with  a  talent  of  selection  peculiar  to  him,  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  opposed  to  everj’  [Islamitic]  principle.  Thus  a  faith  based 
on  some  elementary  principle  traced  itself  on  the  mirror  of  his 
heart,  and  as  the  result  of  all  the  influences  which  were  brought  to 

*  The  branch  of  a  tree  offered  by  Parsees  as  a  substitute  for  soma. 
Badaoui  (Lowe),  ii.  p.  268  f. 

*  Badaoni,  quoted  by  Blochmann,  Ain-i-Akbari,  i.  p.  183,  cp.  404. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  p.  186. 

*  Cp.  the  account  of  Nizamand-din  Ahmad,  Eliot  and  Dowson,  v.  p.  412, 
with  Badiionl’a  contemptuous  description,  Lowe,  ii.  p.  276  f. 
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bear  on  His  Majesty,  there  grew,  gradually  as  the  outline  on  m 
stone,  the  conviction  in  his  heart  that  there  were  sensible  men  in 
all  religions,  and  abstemious  thinkers,  and  men  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers,  among  all  nations.  If  some  true  knowledge 
was  thus  everywhere  to  be  found,  why  should  truth  be  confined  to 
one  religion,  or  to  a  creed  like  the  Isl^,  which  was  comparatively 
new,  and  scarce  a  thousand  years  old ;  why  should  one  sect  assert 
what  another  denies,  and  why  should  one  claim  a  preference  with> 
out  having  superiority  conferred  on  itself?”  * 

The  domestic  influence  of  the  Hindu  laxlies  was  reinforced  by 
distinguished  Samanas  and  Brahmans,  whose  training  in  the 
physical  sciences,  morals,  and  the  stages  of  spiritual  progi^e&a, 
Badaonl  recognised.  One  after  another  was  drawn  up  in  a 
blanket  to  a  balcony  in  the  palace  where  the  Emperor  made  his 
bed-chamber,  and  in  these  nightly  inter\iews  he  was  instructed 
in  the  secrets  of  Hinduism,  and  converted  to  belief  in  trans¬ 
migration.^  The  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
had  long  been  a  stumbling-block.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  displaying  great  interest  in  Christianity.  His  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  roused  by  an  incident  at  Satgaon,  the  mercantile 
capittd  of  Bengal,  where  a  Jesuit  mission  had  been  established. 
The  Christian  merchants  there  had  defrauded  the  imperial 
treasury  both  of  anchorsige  dues  and  of  annual  taxes.  The 
Fathers  insisted  on  restitution,  and  a  large  sum  was  refunded. 
Akbar  was  greatly  impre.ssed.  He  sent  for  the  Portuguese 
Vicar-General  of  Satgaon  and  received  him  cordially.  But 
Father  Giles  was  “possessed  of  more  virtue  than  letter*";  he 
could  not  hold  his  own  against  the  Mohammedan  Mullahs,  and 
begged  Akbar  to  invite  more  learned  champions,  mentioning 
the  Fathers  of  Goa.®  Accordingly,  in  1579,  the  year  of  the  «>- 
called  “  Infallibility  ”  decree,  an  envoy  was  despatched  to  Goa 
with  an  invitation  to  the  court.  The  opportunity  was  accepted 
joyfully,  and  Father  Rudolf  Acquaviva,  son  of  the  Neapolitan 
Duke  of  Atri,  Father  Anthony  Montserrate,  and  a  former 
Mohammedan  convert  who  spoke  Persian,  were  ap{)ointed  to 
the  mission,  and  reached  Fathpur  Sikri  on  February  28,  1580.* 

‘  Blochiuann,  Ain-i-Akbari,  L  p.  179.  *  Bad^ui  (liOweX  ii.  p.  264  t  ‘ 

*  Goldie,  77i«  Fir$t  Christian  Mission  to  the  Great  (Dublin,  1897Xp.&Ik 

*  Cp.  Maclagun,  “Jesuit  Missions  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,”  JASB  (1696X 
p.  38. 
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They  came  with  high  hopes  of  winning  an  Emperor  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Upon  the  journey  they  had  met  the 
imperial  couriers  with  the  news  that  the  use  of  the  name 
Mohammed  in  the  public  prayers  had  been  forbidden.  They 
were  received  with  gracious  cordiality,  and  were  permitted  to 
establish  a  chapel  in  the  palace.  When  the  Fathers  presented 
a  sumptuously  bound  copy  of  a  polyglot  Bible  in  seven  volumes, 
print^  for  Philip  II.,  Akbar  took  off  his  turban,  placed  each 
volume  on  his  head,  and  kissed  it  respectfully.  To  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna  he  made  a  triple  salutation,  with  the  profound 
reverence  of  a  Mohammedan,  the  Christian’s  bent  knee,  and  the 
prostration  of  a  Hindu.  He  set  Abul  Fazl  to  translate  a 
Gospel,  and  ordered  Prince  Murad  to  “  take  a  few  lessons  in 
Christianity.”  Father  Acquaviva  had  been  diligently  studying 
Persian  on  the  journey,  and  soon  took  his  place  in  the  Thursday 
night  discussions.  Akbar  was  obliged  to  send  a  message  to 
the  visitors  to  refrain  from  acrimonious  attacks  on  Mohammed’s 
life  and  teachings,  though  he  might  himself  privately  denounce 
him  as  an  imjiostor.^  But  he  found  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  Virgin  birth  of  the  Son  and  his  death  upon  the  cross,  a 
stumbling-block.  Why  did  not  Christ  come  down  from  the 
cross,  and  how  could  he  afterwards  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
who  had  no  body  Nevertheless  he  was  apparently  impressed 
by  the  missionaries,  who  refused  his  costly  gifts,  lived  with  the 
utmost  self-denial,  and  only  asked  that  he  should  establish 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  poor.®  He  appeared  in  public  with 
his  arm  round  Acquaviva’s  neck,  and  gave  orders  for  their 
immediate  access  to  apartments  reserved  only  to  the  principal 
officers  of  state.*  He  attended  mass,  but  the  only  result  was 
that  he  complained  at  the  end,  “You  ate  and  drank,  but  you 
never  invited  me.”*  Yet  he  was  certainly  attracted  to  the  new 
faith.  In  moods  of  weariness  he  used  language  which  led  the 

•  Montserrate,  Commentariut,  p.  660.  He  abandoned  tlie  five  daily 
prayers,  and  ceased  to  keep  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  p.  576. 

•  Cp.  Montaerrate,  Comnuntarius,  p.  600,  on  the  way  to  KabuL 

•  This  waa  done,  Abul  Fazl,  Akburmlina  (Beveridge),  iiL  p.  381  ;  Badadni 
(Lowe),  ii.  p.  334  ;  one  for  Mohammedans,  one  for  Hindus,  and  a  third  for 
Yogina. 

•  Commetitarius,  p.  676. 

^  Goldie,  First  Christian  Mission,  p.  73. 
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Fathers  to  believe  that  he  might  risk  all  and  even  resign  the 
throne.  “  If  there  were  no  way  of  becoming  a  Christian  with¬ 
out  creating  a  disturbance,  he  would  go  to  Goa  on  pretence  of 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka’’;^  “if  God  called  him  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  he  would  leave  all  and  Bee  to  Goa,"  * 

But  many  other  appeals  were  made  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Vincent  Smith  has  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  three 
eminent  Jain  teachers  among  the  learned  men  enumerated  by 
Abul  FazL*  They  so  far  aflected  Akbar’s  practice  that  he 
curtailed  his  food  and  drink,  and,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
Yogins  who  promised  him  long  life  like  the  Lamas  of  Tibet, 
induced  him  finally  to  abstain  from  meat  altogether.*  Restric¬ 
tions  on  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food  were  gradually 
extended,  and  even  Acquaviva  complained  when  no  flesh  might 
be  sold  or  eaten  from  Saturday  evening  to  Sunday.*  Much 
more  important  was  the  Zoroastrian  competition.  In  March 
1580,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  h'athers  from  Goa, 
Akbar  began  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  sun  and  before  fire, 
and  on  New  Year’s  day  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign 
he  publicly  opened  the  new  cult.  With  his  love  of  practical 
craftsmanship  he  condescended  to  invent  a  special  candlestick 
of  complex  construction  which  required  candles  of  three  yards 
in  length  and  upwards,  and  Abul  Fazl  wax<id  eloquent  on  the 
praise  and  prayer  which  accompanied  the  lighting  after  sunseL* 
ITie  missionaries  noted  with  anxiety  the  revival  of  the  old 
Persian  festival  of  Merjan ;  and  Persian  names  for  months  and 
days  were  introduced.^  From  the  Hindu  side  Bir  Bar  (whom 
BadaonI  detested)  urged  that  “  the  ripening  of  the  grain  on  the 
fields,  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  illumination  of  the  universe, 
and  the  lives  of  men,  depended  upon  the  sun.  Hence  it  was 
but  proper  to  worship  and  reverence  this  luminary."**  A  year 
or  two  later  the  cult  was  formally  established.  The  sun  was  to 
be  worshipped  four  times  daily,  morning  and  evening,  noon  and 

*  Montserrate,  Commentaritu,  p.  568. 

*  Goldie,  p.  73.  *  Akbar,  p.  166. 

*  Badaoni  (Lowe),  iL  p.  335.  *  Goldie,  p.  99l 

*  Ain-i-Akbari  (Blocbmann),  L  p.  49. 

’’  Acquaviva,  in  Goldie,  p.  99  ;  Badaoni  (Lowe),  iL  p.  316. 

*  Badaoni  (Blochmann),  in  Ain-i-Akbari,  i.  183. 
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night,  but  no  one  was  to  be  interfered  with  on  account  of 
religion.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Worship  came  to  an  end, 
and  out  of  all  these  various  influences  new  purposes  arose  in 
Akbar's  mind.  Oriental  adulation  exalted  him  into  the  loftiest 
religious  rank.^  Even  Ularaa  were  found  to  declare  him  without 
sin.  The  deity  of  the  king  was  emphatically  proclaimed  in  the 
laws  of  Manu;*  and  Br^mans  who  collect^  1001  names  of 
the  Sun  saluted  him  as  an  Avatar  like  Kama  or  Krishna. 
Nosairls  hailed  him  as  the  “Witness  of  God.'"  Prophecies  of 
the  “  I.x)rd  of  the  Age,'"  who  should  remove  all  differences 
between  the  seventy-two  sects  of  Islam  and  the  Hindus,  were 
freely  applied  to  him.^  “  All  this,”  says  Badaonl,  “  made  the 
Emjjeror  the  more  inclined  to  claim  the  dignity  of  a  prophet; 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  dignity  of  something  else.”  Moreover, 
a  great  age  was  running  out.  The  thousandth  year  of  the 
Mohammedan  era  was  not  far  oft’,^  and  just  as  in  Europe  under 
similar  conditions  men''s  minds  were  agitated  with  expectation 
of  change.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  Akbar  returned 
from  Kabul  in  1582  he  summoned  a  council  and  proposed  the 
foundation  of  a  new  religion. 

This  was  the  Taidiul-i-Iidhl  or  “  Divine  Monotheism.”  His 
fundamental  conviction  was  perhaps  expressed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  the  Persian  author  of  the  Dahutan^  a  generation 
later,  in  reporting  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Worship : — 

As  reason  renders  it  evident  that  the  world  has  a  Creator, 
Almighty  and  All-wise,  who  has  diffused  upon  the  field  of  events, 
among  the  servants,  subject  to  vicissitudes,  numerous  and  various 
benefits  which  are  worthy  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  therefore 
according  to  the  lights  of  our  reason  let  us  investigate  the  mysteries 
of  creation,  and  according  to  our  knowledge  pour  out  the  praises  of 
his  benefits.* 

On  the  one  side  was  Islam,  tied  to  the  Qoran,  with  its 
prophecies  and  miracles,  its  doctrines  of  bodily  resurrection  and 

'  Cp.  Mscaulitfe,  iv.  p.  369. 

*  “  Even  an  infant  king  is  a  great  deity  in  human  form,”  vii.  8,  cp.  3-7, 
SBK,  XXV,  p.  217. 

»  Badaonl  (Lowe),  ii.  p.  295.  The  Sahib-i-Zamdn  was  the  title  given  by 
the  Shiahs  to  the  Imam  Mahdi  ;  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam. 

*  It  did  not  actually  arrive  till  Oct.  1691-Sept.  1592. 

*  Tr,  Shea  and  Troyer,  iii.  p.  74  f. 
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eternal  damnation,  its  observances  and  its  traditions.  On  the 
other  was  Hinduism,  from  which  he  had  learned  much.  But  it 
was  inextricably  entangled  in  a  mythology  that  was  often 
puerile,  and  it  was  degraded  by  idolatraus  practices  that  no 
mind  of  Mohammedan  training  could  endure.  No  synthesis  of 
the  two  was  practicable ;  any  reform  must  aim  at  transcending 
both.  Was  this  attempt  merely  an  act  of  overweening  pre¬ 
sumption,  the  folly  of  inflated  personal  vanity  ?  Akbor  estab¬ 
lished  no  priesthood,  he  imposed  no  orthodoxy.  He  had 
learned  an  important  lesson.  “Fonnerly  I  persecuted  men 
into  conformity  with  my  faith  and  deemed  it  Islam.  As  I 
grew  in  knowledge,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  shame.  Not  being 
a  Muslim  myself,  it  was  unmeet  to  force  others  to  become  such. 
What  constancy  is  to  be  expected  from  proselytes  on  compul¬ 
sion  ?"  ‘  Policy  might  still  lead  him  to  minimise  upon  occasion 
his  estrangement  from  his  earlier  faith  ;  but  from  his  adherents 
he  demanded  uncompromising  devotion,  “  the  fourfold  rule  of 
sincerity,  readiness  to  sacrifice  wealth  and  life,  honour  and 
religion.”^  Many  social  and  moral  reforms  accompanied  this 
new  movement.  There  were  regulations  affecting  the  practice 
of  aati,  permitting  widow-remarriage,  prohibiting  child-marriage, 
limiting  the  sale  of  drink,  enforcing  chastity.*  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  found  that  their  mission  was  fruitless,  and  returned 
in  1583  to  Goa.  A  second  mission  in  1591-2  had  no  greater 
success.  Universal  toleration  was  reaxlily  conceded,  and  “if 
any  of  the  infidels  chose  to  build  a  church  or  synagogue  or 
idol-temple  or  fire-temple,  no  one  was  to  hinder  him.”*  A 
third  mission  arrived  in  1595  and  remained  in  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  Akbar  till  his  death  in  1605.  Further,  Jerome 
Xavier  prepared  a  life  of  Christ  in  Persian  with  an  account  of 
his  miracles  and  teaching  which  Akbar  often  had  read  to  him, 
end  he  asked  for  a  similar  work  about  the  lives  of  the  Apostles.* 

'  i4tri-t-.4A'f>urt,  iiL  (Jari'ett),  p.  384. 

*  See  one  of  the  “letters  of  dsaination” (BadaonI)  which  the  courtiers 
signed,  renouncing  “  the  false  and  pretended  religion  of  IsLim,"  Eliot  and 
Dowson,  V.  p.  536.  Cp.  the  test  of  Man  Singh  on  his  appointment  to  s  high 
command,  Badaoni  (Lowe),  iL  p.  375. 

*  Cp.  Dabidan,  iiL  p.  63,  for  the  conduct  demanded  by  Akbar. 

*  B^aoni  (Lowe),  ii.  p.  406,  under  date  1593-4. 

*  Maclagan,  JASB  (1896),  p.  87. 
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But  he  wu  not  to  be  won  for  the  Catholic  Church,  even  if  he 
did  have  a  golden  crucifix  made,  and  wore  a  gold  cross  round 
his  neck.  The  dying  Emperor  was  bidden  by  his  attendants  to 
think  of  Mohammed.  “  He  gave  no  sign  save  that  he  repeated 
often  the  name  of  God.”^  He  maintained  the  “Divine  Mono¬ 
theism”  to  the  last.  But  it  died  with  him. 

V 

Akbar  stands  out,  like  his  predecessor  Asoka  two  thousand 
years  before,  as  a  great  ruler  who  sought  to  establish  freedom 
for  religious  belief  and  practice  under  conditions  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  those  of  the  elder  day.  With  an  explosive 
personal  temper — he  could  strike  a  rude  official  violently  in  the 
face,  fell  at  a  blow  a  wrestler  who  played  an  unfair  trick  on  his 
opponent,  or  order  an  unhappy  servant  who  displeased  him  to 
instant  execution — he  had  nevertheless  the  thinker’s  appreciation 
of  intellectual  liberty  and  the  statesman’s  love  of  order  and 
demand  for  p>eace.  Over  the  conflicts  of  his  time  the  throne 
seemed  to  give  him  sovereign  rights.  To  the  creed  of  his  early 
years  he  may  have  been  sometimes  harsh,  but  his  ideals  were  in 
advance  of  an  age  in  which  an  Alva  could  in  three  lines  sentence 
as  many  millions  of  people  to  death  for  their  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  Rome.  His  own  attempt  to  promote  a  religion  more 
rational  than  either  Islam  or  Hinduism  failed.  Not  even  royal 
example  or  authority  can  institute  a  new  faith.  But  meanwhile 
Hinduism  was  giving  its  loftiest  poetic  expression  to  the  older 
modes  of  individual  piety  and  the  love  of  God. 

The  worship  of  Krishna  was  promoted  by  the  followers  of 
Vallabhacharya  and  his  son  in  the  land  of  Braj  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  Among  them  was  a  group  of  poets  known 
as  the  “  Eight  Seals,”  who  all  wrote  in  the  local  Braj  dialect.^ 
Most  famous  of  these  was  Sur  DiLs,  who  was  still  alive  when 
Abul  Fazl  finished  his  Jin-i-Jkbari  (lo9&-7).  His  six  brothers 
were  killed  in  battle  with  the  Musalmans ;  “  I  alone,”  he  said 
sadly,  “  blind  and  worthless,  remained  alive.”  From  his  father 

>  “Narrative  of  the  Provincial,"  Maclagan,  JASB  (1896),  p.  107. 

*  In  the  Mathura  district,  around  Vrindavana  and  Qokula.  Cp. 
amity  p.  433. 
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at  Agra  he  received  instruction  in  singing,  Persian,  and  the 
vernacular ;  and  on  his  father's  death  he  wrote  hymns  in  praise 
of  Krishna  which  won  him  many  disciples  ;  a  collection  of  them, 
said  to  contain  as  many  as  60,000  verses,  has  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  India.  He  rendered  the  Bbagavata  Pur&na  into 
verse  in  the  Braj  dialect ;  and  while  other  poets  may  have 
excelled  him  in  some  particular  qualities,  he  is  said  to  have 
combined  the  best  qualities  of  alL‘ 

Of  incomparably  greater  influence  was  another  poet  of 
Akbar’s  reign,  TulsI  Dfis,  author  of  a  new  epic  on  the  tale  of 
Rama,  to  whom  many  good  critics  assign  the  palm  for  Indian 
song.  Some,  indeed,  give  him  no  higher  place  than  that  of  the 
foremost  Hindi  poet ;  others,  again,  who  find  him  the  inspirer 
and  exponent  of  the  faith  of  some  ninety  millions  of  people  in 
the  North  and  West,  account  him  one  of  the  three  or  four 
great  writers  of  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  Brahman  by 
caste,  he  wais  born  in  the  reign  of  Humayun,  according  to 
tradition,  in  1532,  ten  years  before  Akbar,  in  the  Banda  district 
south  of  the  Jumna.  An  early  biography  by  a  personal  follower 
has  unfortunately  disappeared.  The  contemporaiy  author  of 
the  Bhakta-Mdld^  who  had  himself  met  him,  was  content  to 
record  that  “  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  in  this  perverse 
Kali  age  Valmiki  has  been  born  again  as  TulsI.”*  Legend  tells 
that  he  was  abandoned  by  his  parents,  and  was  adopted  by  an 
itinerant  ascetic,  under  whose  care  he  wandered  through  one 
kingdom  after  another,  visiting  many  holy  places,  and  storing  up 
those  impressions  of  scenery,  of  forest  lore  and  city  culture,  the 
splendour  of  courts  and  th>  peacefulness  of  hermitages,  which 
supply  the  vivid  background  to  his  great  poem.  In  due  time 
he  married  and  had  a  son,  who  died  young.  His  wife,  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Rama,  returned  to  her  father’s  house,  and  gave 
herself  to  religion.  TulsI  Das,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
persuade  her  to  rejoin  him,  assumed  the  ascetic’s  dress  and 
travelled  on  pilgrimage  to  distant  parts  of  India,  preaching 
deliverance  from  the  world's  bondage  through  faith  in  Rama. 

'  Cp.  Grierson,  The  Modem  Vernacular  of  IJindudan  (Calcutta,  18S9h 
p.  25  ;  Sir  C.  J.  Lyall,  Enc.  lirti.,"  lii.  p.  486c. 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  423  *. 

*  Qrowse,  The  Edmdyana  of  Tuld  Dd*  (Allahabad,  1863),  p.  v. 
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In  R&ma's  city  of  Audh  (Ayodbya)^  he  began  in  1674  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Rama-charita-mdnasay  “  the  Lake  of  the  Deeds 
of  Rama.'*  He  himself  claimed  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity. 
As  a  child  at  Soron  in  the  United  Provinces  he  had  first  heard 
the  story  from  his  master,  and  in  his  maturity,  moved  by  Hari 
himself,  he  wrote  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  by  the  knowledge 
of  Rama's  glorious  acts  “  the  world’s  sin  might  be  effaced.”  * 
Legend  expressed  this  by  a  dream  in  which  Riima  condescended 
to  appear  to  him,  and  bade  him  set  down  the  tale  for  the 
common  p)eople.  Years  afterwards  it  was  finished  at  Benares, 
where  (according  to  one  account)  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Vaishnavite  settlement,  and  was  reckoned  as  seventh  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  its  founder  Ramananda.  There  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  he  died  ,  in  1623,  when  Akbar’s  son,  Jahangir,  was 
on  the  throne. 

The  epic  of  “  the  Lake  of  Rama’s  Deeds  ”  was  not  the  only 
work  of  TulsI  Das,  and  the  significance  of  its  teaching  may  be 
illustrated  from  a  pathetic  legend  concerning  the  coniposition 
of  the  Vhuiya  Pattrikd  or  “  Book  of  Petitions,”  a  series  of  hymns 
and  prayers  (279  in  all)  addressed  to  the  lower  gods  of  Rama’s 
court  (43  in  number)  and  to  the  Deity  himself  (236).^  A 
homicide  on  a  pilgrimage  of  remorse  came  to  Benares  with  the 
pitiful  cry,  “For  the  love  of  the  l.ord  Rama  give  alms  to  me  a 
homicide.”  TulsI  D^  took  him  to  his  house,  gave  him  some 
of  the  sacred  food  that  had  been  offered  to  the  Deity,  declared 
him  purified,  and  sang  Rama’s  praise.  The  scandalised  Brahmans 
held  a  meeting  and  summoned  the  poet  to  explain.  “  Read 
your  Scriptures,”  he  replied  ;  “  their  truth  hath  not  yet  entered 
your  hearts.”  “  He  is  a  murderer,”  they  answered ;  “  what 
salvation  can  there  be  for  him  ?”  At  length  they  agreed  upon 
a  test.  Would  ^iva’s  sacred  bull  eat  from  the  homicide’s  hand  ? 
They  repaired  to  the  temple,  and  the  bull  took  the  proffered 

*  Cp.  ante,  p.  423. 

*  On  the  Burhiganga,  an  old  bed  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Etah  district.  It 
has  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  many  centuries,  and  still  contains  60  or 
60  temples  and  30  large  rest-houses  for  pilgrims.  Cp.  Imp.  Gaz.,  xxiii. 
p.  88. 

*  i.  dohdi  (couplets)  34-38,  with  intervening  stanzas  (chaupdu),  Growse, 

p.  20. 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Sir  Q.  A.  Grierson,  JR  AS  (1903),  p.  464. 
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food.  Thousands  of  conversions  followed,  llie  uigry  Kali* 
yuga,  god  of  the  present  e^,  appeared  to  the  poet  and 
threatened  to  devour  him,  unless  he  stopped  the  spread  of  piety. 
The  poet  consulted  one  of  Rama’s  warriors,  the  monkey-chi^ 
Hanumat,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  advissj  him 
to  write  a  Petition  of  Complaint.  “  Look  upon  me,"  ran  the 
poet’s  supplication,  “  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself.  Oft  have  I 
turned  my  face  from  thee,  and  grasped  the  things  of  this  world  ; 
but  thou  art  the  fountain  of  mercy,  turn  not  thy  face  from  me. 
First  look  upon  thyself,  and  remember  thy  mercy  and  thy 
might,  then  cast  thine  eyes  on  me  and  claim  me  as  thy  slave, 
thy  very  own.  For  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  sure  refuge,  and 
he  who  taketh  it  is  saved." 

Hanumat  played  a  gi-eat  part  in  the  rescue  of  Sita  from  the 
demon-city  in  Ceylon,  and  in  heaven’s  court  became  Rama’s 
personal  attendant.  A  later  legend  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
TulsI  Das  told  how  a  wretched  scavenger,  in  the  grip  of  loath¬ 
some  disease,  lay  in  foul  filth  crying  “  Ah !  Rama,  Rama." 
Hanumat,  flying  by,  angrily  kicked  the  sufferer  on  the  breast. 
That  night,  as  he  shampooed  the  God’s  body,  he  was  horrified 
to  find  a  dreadful  wound  in  the  same  place.  How  had  it 
happened  ?  “  You  kicked  a  poor  man  on  the  breast,"  explained 

Rama,  “  as  he  called  upon  my  name,  and  what  you  did  to  the 
vilest  of  my  children,  you  did  to  me.”  ^ 

Such  was  the  union  between  the  Godhead  and  his  worshippers, 
and  to  set  it  forth  as  the  way  of  deliverance  for  the  whole 
range  of  beings  from  Brahma  himself  and  the  heavenly  host  to 
the  humblest  animal  or  the  most  malignant  demon  was  tbe 
great  purpose  of  the  retold  tale.  The  outlines  of  the  story  of 
V'almTki  were  preserved.*  But  some  episodes  were  omitted,  new 
scenes  were  introduced,  and  the  whole  was  bathed  in  a  fr<ish^ 
atmosphere  of  impassioned  devotion.  The  fundamental  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Hindu  theology  are  of  course  all  there.  Scripture 
and  Philosophy  are  the  two  great  sources  of  truth.*  The 
vicissitudes  of  life,  the  cycles  of  the  universe  itself,  are  regulated 
by  the  Law  of  the  Deed.  The  ritual  of  sacrifice  must  be  dulv 
performed;  TulsI  Das  enters  no  protest  against  sacerdotalism; 

*  Grierson,  ibid.,  p.  458.  *  Cp.  anU,  p.  425  ff. 

’  Qrowse,  i.  125,  p.  61. 
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the  claims  of  Br^mans  are  recognised  to  the  utmost.  The 
Biehman  race  is  “  the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  piety,  the  full 
moon  of  the  sea  of  intelligence,  the  sun  of  the  lotus  of  asceticism, 
the  destroyer  of  sin,  the  healer  of  distress.”  *■  A  Brahman  may 
curse,  beat,  and  abuse  you,  but  he  is  still  an  object  of  reverence. 
Devoid  of  every  virtue  and  merit,  he  must  yet  be  honoured,  “  but 
a  ^dra  never,  though  distinguished  for  all  virtue  and  learning.” 
So  great  is  their  power  that  Rama  even  announces,  They  who 
without  guile  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  do  service  to  the  gods 
of  earth,  subdue  unto  themselves  Brahma,  ^Mva,  myself,  and 
every  other  divinity.”^  There  are  sacred  rivers  for  pious 
bathing;  voices  from  on  high  proclaim  the  heavenly  will;  the 
marvels  achieved  by  the  saints’  self-mortification  pass  all  lx>unds. 
More  definitely,  however,  than  in  any  previous  literature  is  the 
whole  world  of  the  gods  involved  in  the  net  of  sensuous  desire. 
Brahma  and  ^iva  both  in  turn  appeal  to  Rama  for  deliverance, 
and  Indra  behind  the  scenes  plays  the  strange  part  of  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  The  Western  student  must  not  allow  himself  to 
be  affronted  by  the  incongruities  of  mythology,  or  the  ex¬ 
travagances  of  combat.  In  the  heroic  character  of  Rama  and 
his  obedience  to  his  father’s  will,  in  Sita’s  gentlejiess  and  wifely 
devotion,  in  Bharata’s  loyal  affection  for  his  brother,  and 
Hanumat’s  fidelity  in  service,  in  the  lofty  strain  of  personal 
purity,  and  the  summons  to  the  love  of  God  and  man  as  the 
true  way  of  salvation,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  through 
three  centuries  have  found  the  best  nurture  for  their  religious 
life. 

“  There  is  one  God,”  sang  TulsI  Das,  “  the  Uncreated,  the 
Universal  Soul,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  All-pervading,  who 
has  become  incarnate  and  done  many  things  for  the  love  that 
he  bears  to  his  faithful  people.  All-gracious  and  compassionate 
to  the  humble.  All-good,  All-powerful.”  ®  This  is  his  mighty 
creed,  and  on  this  contrast  the  whole  presentation  of  the  tale 
is  built.  Tulsi  D^  starts  from  the  fundamental  conception 
of  philosophical  theology,  the  eternal  Brahman,  passionless, 

>  iiL  opening  invocation,  p.  333. 

*  iii.  ib  (Chaup  X  P*  367.  The  holy  form  of  a  Brahman  is  a  rank  which 
It  is  difficult  even  for  a  god  to  attain,  viL  106  (Chaup.),  p.  663. 

•  L  17  (Chaup-X  p-  9- 
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formless,  without  attributes  (nirguna)^  and  yet  possetdng  the 
fundamental  quality  of  goodness  (sattva) ;  *  nay,  in  still  bolder 
speech,  at  once  the  sum  and  the  negation  of  all  qualities,*  self¬ 
same  in  all  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  Immeasurable, 
sinless,  he  is  the  theme  of  the  Veda  and  Vedanta,  supreme  in 
wisdom  and  bliss,  annihilator  of  duality.  This  transcendent 
being,  unbegotten,  source  of  light  and  life,  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  preceptor  of  the  gods,  has  deigned  to  become  manifest 
for  the  world’s  delight,  to  bestow  the  {K-ace  of  final  deliverance, 
and  serve  as  the  bridge  for  erring  mortals  over  the  ocean  of 
existence.®  On  the  physical  side  he  is  the  abiding  source  of  all 
power,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  the  traiislator,  “  the  Omnipresent 
Centre  of  the  universe  ”  ;  ethically  he  is  the  “  shield  of  righteous¬ 
ness,”  “disperser  of  the  impurity  of  the  iron  age”;  the  tamer  of 
pride,  lust,  lying,  and  selfishness;  the  salvation  of  the  saints; 
and  spiritually,  “the  unbodied  ruler  of  the  soul,  who  ever 
dwelleth  in  the  hearts  of  alL”^  Thus  he  is  Absolute  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Perfect  Goodness,  and  Universal  Love.*  And  of  this 
God  the  four  Vedas,  in  the  guise  of  venerable  bards,  sang  their 
hymn  of  praise  as  he  sat  enthroned  after  all  his  trials  in  the 
city  of  his  birth  . — 

“VVe  adore  the  Uncreated  Tree  whose  root  is  the  primordial 
genr,  .  .  .  with  innumerable  leaves  and  abundant  flowers,  whose 
fruits  are  of  two  kinds,  bitter  and  sweet ;  with  a  single  creeper 
[Miiyu]  ever  clinging  to  it ;  full  of  buds  and  blossoms  and  ihiit,  the 
everlasting  tree  of  creation.  Let  them  preach  in  their  wisdom  who 
contemplate  thee  as  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  Uncreate,  inseparable 
from  the  universe,  recognisable  only  by  inference  and  beyond  tlie 
understanding  ;  but  we,  O  Lord,  will  ever  hymn  the  glories  of  thy 
incarnation,  O  merciful  Lord  God,  this  is  the  boon  we  ask,  that 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  without  any  variableness,  we  may 
maintain  devotion  to  thy  feet.”  * 

The  relation  of  this  Deity  to  the  existing  scene  is  presented 
now  in  connection  with  the  popular  mythology,  and  now  in 

*  L  26  (Cliaup.),  p.  16.  •  i.  345  (Chaup.X  p.  167. 

*  ii.  85,  p.  221 ;  L  150  (Cliaup),  p.  73  ;  v.  invocation,  p.  387. 

♦  iii.  1  (Chhand.  1),  p.  335  ;  iii.  7  (Chaup.),  p.  341 ;  tl  70,  p.  ;  vi  107 
(Chaup.),  p.  485. 

‘  vii.  77  (Chaup.),  p.  636  ;  90,  p  642  ;  85  (Chaup.),  p  539. 

•  vii.  13  (Chhand,  6),  p.  604. 
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tcrmt  of  the  VedAntic  philosophy.^  The  holy  Triad,  Brahma, 
Vishnu  (Hari),  and  ^iva  (Hara),  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are, 
however,  completely  subordinated  to  Rama's  commands  ;  ‘  they 
have  been  produced  from  him,  and  are  simply  the  agents  of  his 
administration,  the  puppets  through  which  he  plays  the  great 
drama  of  life.®  There  is  an  unexp4jcted  confusion  of  the  persons 
here,  for  it  is  Han  (Vishnu)  who  has  condescended  to  become 
mao  in  Rama.  At  Rama’s  wedding  Brahma  and  ^'iva  lead  the 
other  gods,  and  the  divine  pair  similarly  attend  his  final 
enthronement;  Vishnu,  indeed,  is  there  too,  but  incarnate  in 
the  bridegroom  and  the  monarch.  Brahma,  once  inconstant  in 
purpose,  may  confess  that  a  curse  lies  on  the  life  the  gods 
enjoy,  and  pray  for  the  blessing  of  steadfast  devotion  to 
Rama's  lotus  feet.*  ^iva,  likewise,  cries  “Save  me,  .  .  .  and 
dwell  for  ever  in  my  heart.”®  Yet  ^'iva  is  (like  Rama)  a  “tree 
of  Paradise,”  he  rewards  the  saints  with  everlasting  bliss,  and 
punishes  the  guilty ;  and  his  consort  Bhavani  is  addressed  by 
Sita  as  the  “great  Mother  of  the  world,  cause  of  the  birth, 
continuance,  and  ultimate  destruction  of  all  being.”®  To  the 
spouse  of  such  a  power  Rama  might  well  pay  homage  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Prayaga,  where  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  met,  or  raise  a  Ixnga  at  the  building  of  the  bridge  across 
the  waters  to  Lanka  and  make  obeisance  to  it  on  his  return 
from  Ravana’s  overthrow.^  So  strong  was  the  remembrance  of 
their  equal  greatness  that  Hari  and  Hara  could  be  bracket*.^! 
in  glory.® 

To  the  incarnate  Rama  the  world  was  no  less  real  than 
Brahma  and  ^iva.  The  |)oet,  however,  cannot  forget  his  school- 
philosophy,  and  when  Rama’s  younger  brother  Lakshmana  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  Maya,  as  they  sit  at  ease  in  the  forest 
amid  the  birds  and  deer,  the  exiled  prince  discourses  to  him  on 
the  illusion  of  egoism  and  the  distinction  between  “  mine  and 

•  The  scheme  of  Sahkhyan  evolution  is  in  view,  vi.  16,  p.  429,  cp.  p.  504*. 

•  iL  243  (Chaup.X  p.  296. 

•  L  148  (Chaup.),  p.  72  ;  ii.  121  (2nd  Chaup.),  p.  237. 

•  vi.  107  (Chaup.),  p.  485. 

•  vi  1 1 1  (Chhand.  39),  p.  487. 

•  L  246  (Chaup-X  p.  116. 

»  ii  102  (Chaup.X  p.  229 ;  vi.  2  (Chaup.),  p.  422  ;  116,  p.  490. 

•  ii.  300,  p,  323. 
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thine."  God  and  the  soul  are  really  one.*  But  the  principle 
of  Non-Duality  is  quickly  set  aside;  yoga  and  knowledge  are 
replaced  by  bhakti,  the  adoring  love  which  insists  on  the  reality 
of  both  the  beings  linked  in  mutual  affection,  and  refuses  to 
resolve  one  into  the  other.  God’s  mercy  and  compassion  are 
inevitably  real ;  whoso  experiences  them  is  well  aware  that 
Deity  is  not  projecting  them  illusorily  on  phantoms  of  himselL 
Yet  the  proprieties  must  be  observed,  and  Lakshmana  can  talk 
the  jargon  of  the  schools  as  well  as  another.  When  Guha,  a 
wild  dweller  in  the  woods,  sadly  contemplates  Rama  and  Sita 
asleep  on  the  bare  ground,  Lakshmana  bids  him  understand 
that  birth  and  deatli,  prosperity  and  adversity,  home,  fortune, 
even  heaven  and  heU,  are  all  delusive  and  unreal.  Existence  it 
but  a  dream  of  the  night,  they  only  escape  error  who  are  devoted 
to  llama  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.*  It  is  a  moral,  not 
a  metaphysical  awaking.  Wealth,  power,  beauty,  these  are 
Maya’s  instruments ,  Love  and  the  Passions  are  the  generals  of 
her  army  ;  Fraud,  Deceit,  and  Heresy  are  her  champions.  The 
greatest  gods  and  sages  are  blinded  by  her  wiles,  so  that  Qiva 
and  Brahma  stand  in  awe  of  her.^  In  one  aspect  Maya  and  her 
troupe,  like  actors  on  the  stage,  are  set  dancing  by  the  Lord's 
eyebrows.  He  is  the  “  Fate  of  fate  itself,"  and  all  the  inhnite 
variety  of  life  is  but  the  product  of  the  Ijiw  of  the  Deed, 
incorporated  in  an  All-righteous  Will.  That  is  the  moral 
sphere  of  character.  But  on  the  physical  side  Si  La,  as  the 
consort  of  Hama,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  is  the  mother  of  the 
world,  Lakshin!  the  source  of  all  prosperity.  And  as  such  she 
is  Maya,  “  the  very  power  of  delusion,"  but  withal  the  **  Primal 
Energy,  Queen  of  beauty,  ...  by  the  play  of  whose  eyebrows  a 
world  flashes  into  existence."*  This  is  no  veil  of  ignorance, 
hiding  the  mystery  of  the  ultimate  Reality,  but  the  radiant 
embodiment  of  creative  might;  the  fashion  of  philosophy  has 
changed  in  the  poet’s  vision ;  and  the  splendour  of  nature  is  the 
glory  of  God. 

So  raetaphysic  must  give  way  to  the  heart’s  yearning.  After 

*  iiL  10-12,  p.  343  f.  *  ii.  89-dl,  p.  223. 

*  vii.  70,  p.  631  f. 

*  i.  162  (Chuup.),  p.  74  ;  vi.  105  (Chh&nd.),  p.  463  ;  ii  241  (Ind  Chsup.), 
p.  £95. 
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the  victory  over  the  demon  hosts  of  Havana,  the  gods  assemble 
to  chant  Rama's  praises  and  implore  the  gift  of  faith.  “Let 
others,”  cries  Indra,  “adore  the  unembodied  Supreme,  the 
primary  Existence,  whom  the  Vedas  hymn.  My  desire  is  the 
King  of  Kosala,  the  divine  Rama,  visible  and  material.”  *  The 
wise  crow  Bhusundi  relates  how,  once  a  Brahman,  he  went  to 
the  great  saints  living  in  the  woods  to  hear  the  tale  of  Hari’s 
goodness.  But  every  sage  whom  he  questioned  only  answered, 
“The  Ijord  is  present  in  all  his  creatures.”  The  religion  of  the 
Impersonal  did  not  satisfy  him,  “  I  felt  an  overpoweiing  devotion 
towards  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme.”  When  he  went  to 
the  Seer  Lomas  upon  Mount  Meru,  the  Sage  discoursed  of  the 
Unbegotten  Brahm,  immutable,  approachable  only  by  analogy, 
beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  with  whom  Bhusundi  was  as 
absolutely  one  as  a  wave  and  its  water.  “  The  worship  of  the 
Impersonal,”  said  Bhusundi,  “  laid  no  hold  upon  my  heart.” 
“  Tell  me,”  he  cried,  “  how  to  worship  the  Incarnate.”  The 
Seer  grew  full  of  wrath  as  Bhusundi  inquired  how  a  soul  dull 
and  circumscribed  and  subject  to  delusion  could  be  identified 
with  Deity,  and  retorted  on  his  arguments  against  Non-duality 
with  a  curse,  which  Bhusundi  meekly  accepted  as  he  found 
himself  turned  into  a  crow.  It  was  not  the  Sage’s  fault.  They 
who  saw  their  Lord  present  in  everything  could  quarrel  with 
none.  Rama  had  stirred  his  soul  to  make  trial  of  Bhusundi’s 
love.  The  Seer’s  equanimity  was  divinely  restored.  He 
granted  the  crow  the  blessing  of  unfailing  faith,  and  a  voice 
from  heaven  confirmed  the  privilege.* 

“  If  Rama  is  the  ini’isible  and  immortal  God,  without  parts 
and  passions,  whose  temple  is  in  the  heart,  why,”  inquired  ^iva’s 
consort  Uma  of  her  spouse,  “  why  did  he  take  the  form  of 
man?”*  The  Indian  answer  to  the  question  Cur  Deus  Homo? 
was  simpler  than  that  of  medieval  Christianity,  but  instead  of  a 
single  act  it  implied  an  endless  series.*  Whenever  virtue  decays 
and  evil  spirits  work  iniquity  “  to  the  confusion  of  Brahmans, 
cows,  gods,  and  Earth  itself,”  the  Lord  of  mercy  must  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  faithful,  destroy  the  powers  of  evil,  reinstate 
the  gods,  maintain  the  way  of  salvation,  and  spread  the 

‘  vi.  109  (Chhand.  37X  p.  486.  *  vii.  107-110,  pp.  653-566. 

*  L  186  (CLaup.),  p.  62  f.  *  i.  140,  p.  70. 
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brightness  of  his  glory  through  the  world.  The  special  occasion 
which  brought  Hari  to  birth  as  Raina  was  the  increase  of 
Havana’s  power,  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  dominion  over 
the  whole  world.  The  terrified  Earth,  seeing  all  faith  perverted, 
took  the  form  of  a  cow  and  went  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
but  Brahma  himself  was  powerless  to  help,  and  could  only  say 
“  Remember  Hari.”  “  Where  can  we  find  the  Lord  ?  ”  they 
asked.  In  the  Vaikuntha  heaven,  said  one ;  in  the  ocean,  said 
another.  Nay,  said  a  third,  “  Hari  is  omnipresent  everywhere 
alike,  but  is  revealed  by  love.”  And  a  voice  came  from  heaven 
proclaiming  that  the  Deity  would  descend  with  his  eternal 
spouse,  and  be  bom  in  the  city  of  Kosala  as  the  son  of  King 
Da9aratha  and  his  queen. ^ 

Poetical  tradition  apparently  required  TulsI  Das  to  follow 
the  ancient  tale  of  the  fourfold  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in 
the  sons  of  the  three  queens.*  It  is,  however,  discreetly  veiled, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  Deity  in  Rama.’  Wonder* 
attended  his  birth ;  but  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  was  that  the 
Omnipresent  God  who  is  from  everlasting,  lay  as  a  bal)e  in  his 
mother’s  arms.’  Once  he  revealcKl  to  her  his  marvellous  form. 
Each  hair  upon  his  body  gleamed  with  a  myriad  worlds.  There 
were  Brahm^  and  (Jivas  without  number;  Time,  Fate,  merit 
and  dement,  and  all  the  nameless  powers  of  existence,  were 
made  manifest.  “She  saw  both  the  life  which  Maya  sets  in 
motion  and  the  faith  that  sets  it  free.”  It  was  a  solemn  and 
ten'ifying  vision,  and  she  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  God.  To 
no  one  else  could  such  a  privilege  be  vouchsafed ;  and  as  the 
Deity  resumed  his  infmt  shape,  he  strictly  charged  her  that  she 
should  tell  no  one.  In  these  contrasts  the  poet  positively 
revels.  The  holy  God,  “  the  bridge  over  the  ocean  of  existence, 
acts  like  an  ordinary  man.”’  On  his  way  into  exile  in  the 
forest  he  arrives  at  the  Ganges  with  Sita  and  his  brother 
Lakshmana,  and  is  ashamed  that  he  has  nothing  to  p)ay  the 

'  i.  198  (Chaup.),  p.  94.  Tlie  introduction  of  Lakshmi  u  a  joint 
personality  in  the  incarnation  is  interesting  theologically ;  later  in  tha 
story  she  is  identified  with  Rama’s  consort,  Situ.  Rama  vows  to  rid  tb« 
earth  of  demons,  iii.  6,  cp.  18  (Clmup.),  pp.  339,  350. 

*Cp.  ante,  p.  426.  •  i.  201-204. 

*  i.  210.  ’  ii.  86,  p.  221. 
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ferrynum  across  the  river ;  the  ferryman  refuses  Sita's  ring,  and 
“the  AlLmerciful  dismissed  him  with  the  gift  of  unclouded 
faith,  beat  of  all  boons.”  ^  Though  all-pervading  and  dwelling 
in  the  hearts  of  all,  he  roams  the  woods ;  lord  of  creation  and 
cognisant  of  all  secrets,  after  Sita’s  abduction  he  exhibits  the 
distress  of  a  lover ;  he  weeps  for  his  wounded  brother  Lakshmana, 
but  the  pHjet  carefully  explains  that  Rama  is  unchangeable,  and 
it  was  only  in  compassion  to  his  worshippers  that  he  exhibited 
the  manners  of  a  man ;  he  even  condescended  in  all  the  majesty 
of  sovereignty  at  Kosala  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  sage  Vasishtha 
and  drink  of  the  water.-  Such  was  the  incarnate  Deity, 
“playing  the  part  of  a  man”  in  desperate  combat  with  the 
demon  powers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world.^ 

The  poem  is,  in  truth,  a  prolonged  allegory  of  the  beauty  and 
the  conquering  might  of  religion.  In  his  forest-exile  kingly 
Wisdom,  suppliant  at  Rama’s  feet,  holds  undisputed  sway ; 
Continence  and  Faithfulness  are  his  champions;  Peace  and 
Goodwill  his  lovely  queens;*  the  hare  and  the  elephant,  the 
tiger  and  the  boar,  forgot  their  antipathies  and  grazed  together. 
When  Rama  entered  the  great  fight  it  was  observed  that  he 
had  no  chariot,  nor  even  shoes.  His  war-car,  said  the  All- 
merciful,  was  of  a  different  kind.  Manliness  and  courage  were 
his  wheels ;  unflinching  truthfulness  and  morality  his  banners ; 
strength,  discretion,  self-control  and  benevolence  his  horses, 
with  grace,  mercy  and  equanimity  for  their  harness ;  prayer  to 
Mahadeva,  his  charioteer;  reverence  to  Brahmans  and  his 
Preceptor,  his  coat  of  mail.  “There  is  no  equipment  for 
victory  that  can  be  compared  to  this,  nor  is  there  any  enemy 
who  can  conquer  the  man  who  takes  his  stand  on  the  Chariot 
of  Religion.” The  overthrow  of  Ravana’s  power  leads  to 
Riima’s  return  to  Kosala.  His  restoration  inaugurates  a  kind 
of  Messianic  reign  when  all  sorrow  is  ended,  and  the  thi-ee 
spheres  are  full  of  joy.  Nature  was  one  big  harmony  of  plenty 
and  peace;  the  darkness  of  doubt  was  scattered;  the  four 

•  il  98  f.,  p.  227. 

*  iii.  7  (Chaup.),  p.  341  j  iii.  33(Obaup.),  p.  360  ;  vi.  68  (Cbaup.),  p.  453  ; 
rii.  48  (Obaup.),  p.  621. 

»  vi.  62  (Cbaup.),  p.  466.  *  ii.  226  (Cbaup.),  p.  287. 

»  vi.  76  (Cbaup.),  p.  463. 
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pillars  of  religion,  truth,  purity,  mercy  and  charity,  were 
established  throughout  the  world ;  day  and  night  men  uttered 
their  prayer  to  God  for  fervent  devotion  to  Hiima's  holy  feet. 
At  the  head  of  the  four  sons  of  Brahma  Sanat-Kuinura,  the 
“  Ever- Youthful,”  makes  his  obeisance,  and  they  sing  “Glory 
to  the  Lord  God,  the  Everlasting,  the  Sinless,  the  All-merciful ! 
Abide  with  us,  dwell  in  our  heart ;  Ark  of  Salvation,  bestow 
on  us  the  boon  of  constant  love.”  So  were  earth  and  heaven 
bound  together  in  one  fellowship  of  spirit  by  a  common  faith.' 

Of  this  faith,  an  adoring  trust  and  humble  love  (bhakli\  the 
whole  poem  is  the  praise  and  the  exemplification.  It  is  the 
sole  bond  of  kinship  which  Hama  recognises,  surpassing  lineage 
and  wealth,  power  and  virtue,  and  the  exercises  of  ceicmonial 
religion.  On  its  divine  side  it  is  constantly  represented  as  a 
gift  from  God  himself.  Even  to  Brahma  and  f^iva  it  only 
comes  as  an  answer  to  prayer.^  But  the  gift  is  not  without 
conditions.  Ninefold  are  the  modes  of  conduct  and  temper 
through  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  heart — such  os  associa¬ 
tion  witli  holy  men,  love  for  the  tale  of  Rama’s  labours  for  the 
world,  devotion  to  the  Preceptor,  hymns  of  praise  and  prayer, 
self-governance,  kindness,  contentment,  with  no  thought  of 
spying  out  fault  in  others.  The  disciple  must  see  the  whole 
world  full  of  God,  and  without  exaltation  or  dejection  put  his 
trust  in  him.'  The  burden  of  sin  is  grievous;  neither  works 
nor  knowledge,  neither  meditation  nor  asceticism,  can  avail 
against  it.  Oidy  by  the  water  of  faith  and  love  is  the  interior 
stain  effaced;  “Grant  me,”  runs  the  prayer,  “a  vehement  faith, 
and  cleanse  iny  heart  of  lust  and  every  other  sin.”*  A  strenu¬ 
ous  pereonai  purity  was  demanded  by  Tulsi  Das;  “Consider 
thy  body  as  worthy  of  honour,  for  the  Lord  himself  once  took 

*  vii.  21  {f.,  p.  508. 

*  'File  relation  of  (^iva  (Uara)  to  Riirual(Hari)  is,  however,  much  closer 
than  that  of  Brahmu.  Those  who  think  to  serve  RJuna  by  dishonouring 
^iva  will  go  to  the  deepest  hell  till  the  end  of  the  world,  while  to  all 
guileless  worshippers  of  Ruma  Giva  will  grant  the  boon  of  faith,  vi.  3, 
p.  423.  ^iva  is  actually  worshipped  with  Rama,  viL  invocation,  p.  496. 

®  iii.  29  f.,  p.  358,  a  different  enumeration  from  the  usual  list  Cp.  a«U<, 
p.  420,  aud  the  poem  of  the  Marutha  saint,  Ekanath  (1548-99),  in 
Macnicol’a  of  ManUhd  Sainti  (1912),  p.  52. 

'  iiL  3  (Sorathii  5),  p.  338  ;  vii.  49  (Ghaup.),  p.  522  ;  v,  invocation,  p.  387. 
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the  human  form.”^  The  incarnation  was  thus  the  proof  of 
Rama’s  love  for  all  creation,  and  the  standard  towards  which 
the  believer  must  for  ever  aspire.  “  Show  love  to  all  creatures,” 
runs  the  precept,®  “and  thou  shalt  be  happy,  for  when  thou 
lovest  all  things,  thou  lovest  the  Lord,  for  he  is  all  in  all.” 
Love  was  the  only  thing  that  Rama  loved ;  not  sacrifice  and 
ritual,  not  abstraction  of  thought  or  lyog'a-concentration,  not 
fasting  or  prayer,  almsgiving  or  self-moi-tification,  moved  his 
compassion  so  much  as  simple  love.®  And  of  this  he  was  the 
great  exemplar  when  he  clasped  a  poor  wild  man  of  the  woods 
to  his  bosom,  and  deigned  to  take  Riivana’s  demon-brother  in 
his  arms.* 

So  above  the  formal  paths  of  V'edic  ceremonial  philosophic 
discipline,  and  ascetic  practice,  rises  the  way  of  faith.  Over  his 
worshippers  Rama  watches  like  a  mother  over  her  child.®  The 
great  Name,  more  wondrous  than  either  the  uncreated  Brahm 
or  the  incarnate  Rama,  for  it  included  both,  had  ever  power  to 
save.  It  availed  for  the  lowest  outcast  or  the  most  hardened 
criminal.®  Even  one  who  has  been  the  curse  of  the  whole 
world,  if  he  abjures  his  pride  and  sensuality  and  seeks  Riima’s 
protection,  shall  be  made  a  saint.’  When  the  long  fight  with 
Ravana  was  at  length  concluded,  and  the  demon’s  body,  from 
which  the  heads  and  arms  had  been  hewn  off,  fell  dead  upon 
the  ground,  making  the  whole  earth  reel,  the  demon’s  soul 
entered  the  Lord’s  mouth !  ®  It  was  a  solemn  act  of  divine 
adoption ;  well  might  his  weeping  consort  Mandodarl  celebrate 
Rama’s  grace,  who  had  thus  purged  him  of  his  guilt  and  raised 
him  to  his  own  abode.  Brahma  and  ^’iva,  and  all  the  great 
seers  who  had  preached  the  way  of  salvation,  gazed  upon  Rama 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  Mandodarl  bowed  before  the  blame¬ 
less  God.  The  marvel  was  completed  when  Rama’s  image  was 
impressed  on  all  the  demons’  souls,  and  final  deliverance  wsis 

'  Sat  Sat  or  “Seven  Centuries,”  Grierson,  Indian  Antiq.,  xiii.  p.  220. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  232. 

*  Drowse,  ii.  131  (Chaup.),  p.  242  ;  vi.  114,  p.  489. 

*  vi.  117  (Chhand.  40),  p.  491  ;  v.  45  (Chaup.),  p.  410. 

*  iii.  37  (Chaup.),  p.  362. 

*  ii.  187,  p.  208 ;  even  the  murderer  of  a  million  Brahmans,  v.  43 
(Chaup.),  p.  409  ;  vil  126  (Chhand.  12),  p.  668. 

’  V.  47  (Chaup.),  p.  410.  *  Cp.  Mhh.,  xii.  200,  25  f.,  anU,  p.  180. 
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granted  to  all  the  host.*  Thus  was  the  ruler  of  the  world’s 
evil,  when  his  power  was  overthrown,  converted  into  a  saint, 
and  his  multitudinous  servants  were  freed  from  the  world’s 
bonds.  Yet  this  wa'i  no  lasting  victory.  The  incarnation  in 
Da^aratha’s  son  took  place  in  the  second  or  Silver  age  in  a 
world-cycle,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  that  the  Golden  age 
itself  had  reappt  ajed.*  The  sequel  of  the  world's  degeneration 
is  not  traced,  but  it  is  not  arrested-  Haris  delusive  power  in 
time  renews  the  great  decline.  On  those  who  love  Rama’s 
sacred  feet^  the  ignorance  and  enmity  of  the  Iron  Age  are 
without  effect.  Out  of  the  welter  of  impiety  and  ill-will  they 
may  be  caught  away  into  security,  bat  the  perishing  world — 
just  when  it  most  needs  rescue — is  fared  witli  dissolution,  and 
the  great  cosmic  rhythm  must  begin  anew. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  teaching  of  the  last  attempt  to  use  the 
Epic  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  truth.  TulsI  Das  remained  within 
the  Vaishnava  fold.  He  gathered  no  special  disciples;  he 
created  no  school ;  his  work  was  fulfilled  by  his  poems.  By 
employing  a  vernacular,  the  Eastern  Hindi  of  Oudh,  a  language 
between  East  and  West,  he  made  his  thoughts  intelligible  to 
both.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  “  Lake  of  Rama’s  Deeds  ” 
became  “  the  Bible  of  the  Hindus  who  live  between  Bengal 
and  the  Punjab,  and  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Vindhyas,"* 
There  have  l:)een  sweet  singers  since  like  the  Maratha  poet 
Tukarara  (1608-49),®  or  the  Bengali  Rama  Px-as^a  Sen  (1718— 
75).®  But  no  commanding  personality  arose  to  give  a  fresh 
direction  to  Hindu  thought  and  practice  till  Ram  Mohun  Roy 
(177fi-1833)  inaugurated  a  new  movement  in  w  hich  the  influence 
of  the  West  was  potent.  The  historian  of  Bengali  literature 
declares  that  “he  combined  in  himself  the  best  elements  of 
European  and  Asiatic  ideals.  In  spirituality  he  was  a  Vedantist, 
and  in  moiality  he  was  a  follower  of  Christ.”*  After  the 
foundation  of  the  Bnlhina  SaniAj  in  1828,  bis  departure  for 

‘  Growee,  vi.  99-110,  pp.  479-487. 

*  viL  23  (Chaup.),  p.  510.  7.116  Four  Ages  are  uow  named  aft*r  gold 
silver,  bronze,  and  iron,  as  in  tae  original  form  of  the  Hesiodic  myth. 

*  vii.  100  f.,  p.  548  f.  *  Grierson,  JRAS  (1903),  p.  456. 

*  Cp.  N.  Macnicol,  Ptalm  of  Manltful  Saintt  (1919),  pp.  18  tf.,  56. 

®  Sen,  Hiit.  of  Bengali  Language  and  Literature,  pp.  712-19. 

*  Sen,  p.  947. 
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Kngland  ia  18S0  and  his  lamented  death  in  this  country  three 
years  later  prevented  him  from  following  its  development  The 
contact  with  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  European 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  political  ideas  upon  the  other,  has 
profoundly  stirred  the  higher  Indian  thought.  All  kinds  of 
movements  have  arisen,  sometimes  in  conflict,  sometimes  in 
harmony,  with  the  ideals  of  the  past.  The  revered  Mahdrshi 
Debendranath  Tagore,  the  Sannyasin  Ramakrishna,  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  Daydnanda  Sarasvati,  the  founder  of  the  Arya 
Samaj,  the  Svamin  Vivekdnanda,  represent  so  many  different 
attitudes  to  the  ancient  religious  tradition,  and  the  divera 
influences  of  modern  thought.^  There  are  earnest  pleas  for 
the  emancipation  of  Hinduism  from  the  cramping  effects  of 
caste  and  the  degradation  of  idolatry,  and  its  entry  into  the 
company  of  the  great  educative  influences  of  the  human  spirit. 
There  is  an  enthusiastic  revival  of  the  Vedic  culture  adapted 
as  far  as  possible  to  current  nationalist  sentiment.  New 
educational  and  social  efforts  are  entering  the  field  for  the 
improvement  of  the  depressed  classes.  The  future  of  these 
different  tendencies  will  depend  on  many  circumstances  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  on  the  emergence  of  capable  leaders, 
the  development  of  advanced  political  claims,  the  rate  at  which 
the  educational  level  rises,  and  the  incongruity  between  the 
beliefs  of  the  past  and  the  knowledge  of  the  present  becomes 
too  acute.  In  the  meantime  Hindu  scholars  are  actively  at 
work.  They  are  studying  their  historic  monuments,  editing 
their  texts,  reinterpreting  their  philosophies,  tracing  the 
evolution  and  significance  of  their  art.  It  is  for  us  as  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  same  Empire,  charged  with  grave  responsibilities 
for  the  welfare  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  population,  to  strive  to 
understand  the  modes  of  religious  thought  and  the  types  of 
personal  and  social  righteousness  which  India  has  cherished  for 
three  thousand  years.  They  are  enshrined  in  her  literature 
and  planted  deep  in  the  common  heart.  Only  in  genuine 
respect  and  sympathy  for  them,  and  in  mutual  comprehension 
between  East  and  West,  can  the  ideals  of  liberty  which  we  are 
pledged  to  realise  be  securely  and  adequately  fulfilled. 

*  See  Modem  Religioue  Movementt  in  India,  by  Dr  J.  N.  Faiquhar  (1916) ; 
and  of  the  aaiue  date  The  Arya  Hamdj,  by  Lajpat  Rai. 
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NOTE  ON  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA 

This  large  historic  theme  might  have  well  occupied  a  lecture.  As 
it  has  been  imjxissible  to  deal  with  it  at  length,  and  the  writer  re¬ 
mains  unconvinced  that  tlie  higher  religious  thought  of  medieval 
India  owed  anything  to  Christian  influence,  it  has  seemed  better  to 
be  content  with  pointing  out  the  chief  facts,  and  leave  the  student 
to  pursue  the  discussion  for  himself. 

A  broad  general  view  wjll  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  “Chris¬ 
tianity  in  India,”  in  The  Indian  Empire  -  (188C),  ix.,  by  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter.  Details  may  be  studied  in  the  following: — 

G.  M.  Rae,  The  Syrian  Church  in  India,  1892. 

Sir  Henry  Yule,  Marco  Eolo,^  1903. 

Phillips,  Indian  Antiquary,  xxxii.  (1903),  pp.  1  ff.,  and  145  IT. 

Bishop  Medlycott,  Inilia  and  the  Apostle  Thcmtae,  1905. 

Sir  G.  Grierson,  “  .Modem  Hinduism  and  its  Debt  to  the 
Nestorians,”  JItAS  (^\Q07),  p.  311  fl^. 

Mr  J.  Kennedy  in  reply,  ibid.,  p.  477  AT. 

Kennedy,  The  Child  Krishna,  Christianity,  and  the  Gujara,*' 
ibid.,  p.  951  ff. 

Garbe,  Indien  und  das  Christenthum,  1914  (a  cerj^prehensive  and 
critical  survey  of  the  jiossibilities  of  reciprot'al  influence).  ‘ 

Two  lines  of  geographical  entry  must  lie  carefully  kept  apart, 
(1)  by  land,  from  the  countries  bordering  India  on  the  North-VVeat, 
and  (2)  by  sea,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  cr  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
latter  route  there  was  an  active  trade  from  the  MediterraiU‘.an 
through  Alexandria  during  the  first  tv*o  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  earliest  historian  of  Christianity  (afli  r  the  Book  of  Acta), 
Eusebius,  writing  in  the  fourth  century,  in  describing  the  labours 
of  the  Apostles  (Hist.  Keel.,  iii.  l),  utentious  that  Thomas  “ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition  ”  had  Parthia  allotted  to  him  as  his  field  of 
labour.  The  term  Parthia  was  not  strictly  defined,  and  may’  have 
designated  territory  from  the  Tigris  and  the  Pertian  Gulf  as  far  aa 
the  Indus,  just  as  from  another  point  of  view  the  same  coakt-landa 
might  be  reckoned  to  India,  in  the  late  .'\{>ocryphaI  Acts  of 
Thomas  (})laccd  by  H.iniack  in  the  third  century)  the  a]>ostle  ia 
said  to  have  underLiken  to  build  a  palace  for  King  Gondophares 
in  India,  and  coins  bearing  the  name  of  such  a  king  have  been 
found  in  Kabul,  Kandahar,  and  the  Punjab.  The  r^urstion  u 
whether,  on  the  strength  of  this  evidence,  the  activity  of  Thomas 
in  N.W.  India  can  be  regarded  as  historical.  Phillips  concedes  it; 
Garbe,  after  a  long  critical  discussion  of  the  Acts,  rejects  it.  No 
further  definite  trace  of  Christianity  c;ui  be  discovered  in  that 
region  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  just  as  the  influences  of  Hellenistic 
art  came  through  tlie  border  countries  into  Gaudh^a,  and  weic 
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carried  further  and  farther  eaat,  some  echoes  of  Christian  story 
have  found  their  way  into  the  Ganges  valley. 

Catholic  tradition,  however,  continued  to  connect  Thomas  with 
India,  and  in  the  sixth  century  Gregory  (Bishop  of  Tours,  573-593), 
after  reporting  the  translation  of  the  apostle’s  relics  to  Edessa  (in 
394),  adds,  “  In  that  part  of  India  where  they  first  rested,  stand  a 
monastery  and  a  church  of  striking  dimensions,  elaborately  adorned 
and  designed.  .  .  .  This,  Theodore,  who  had  been  to  the  place, 
narrated  to  us  ”  (Medlycott,  p.  71).  Where  was  this  church  ?  The 
first  identification  of  it  only  comes  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Marco  Polo  (about  1293)  visited  a  “certain  little 
town  in  Maabar,”  identified  with  Mailapur  (or  in  modern  spelling 
Mylapore),  a  suburb  on  the  south  of  Madras.  There,  it  was  believed, 
the  a{>ostle  was  buried ;  in  1 522  search  was  made  for  the  body ; 
bones  were  found  which  were  accepted  as  the  saint’s,  .and  were 
alterwards  transjx)rted  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Goa. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Mylaf)ore  church,  and  its  supposed  connection 
with  Thomas,  nothing  is  known.  But  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Adiar,  which  runs  into  the  sea  with  Mylapore  on  its  left  or 
north  bank,  are  two  hills,  a  greater  and  a  lesser,  connected  with 
the  Thomas  legend.  In  1547,  as  the  foundations  for  a  chapel  or 
hermitage  were  being  dug  up  on  the  higher,  a  slab  of  dark  granite 
adorned  with  a  cross  in  bas-relief  was  found  with  an  inscription. 
A  similar  inscription  has  been  discovered  in  a  church  at  Cottayam 
in  Travancore,  at  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  the 
same  church  contained  a  third  cross  with  part  of  the  same  inscrip¬ 
tion.  The  language  was  the  peculiar  Persian  tongue  known  as 
Pehlevi,  and  the  characters  were  assigned  by  Dr  Burnell  on 
palfEOgraphic  grounds  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  (Indian 
Antiquary,  iii.  pp.  308-316).  This  had  been  a  settlement  of  Persian 
Christians,  presumably  of  the  Nestorian  type. 

Such  settlements  had  been  made  still  earlier  on  the  Western 
coast.  Whether  Pantenus,  who  was  reported  (Euseb.,  Hist.  EccL, 
v.  10)  to  have  gone  from  Alexandria  to  India  (about  a.d.  180), 
actually  reached  the  peninsula  cannot  be  detennined.  If,  as 
Eusebius  states,  he  found  Christians  using  a  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  in  Hebrew,  left  by  Bartholomew,  they  must  have  been 
converts  from  Judaism.  No  trace  survived  in  later  days.  But  the 
Alexandrian  merchant  Cosmas,  travelling  on  business  in  the  Indian 
seas  in  522,  found  a  church  at  Kaliana  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  another  in  Ceylon.  At  Kaliana  was  a. bishop  appointed  from 
Persia ;  in  Ceylon  the  Persian  Christians  had  a  Persian  presbyter 
(cp.  M'Crindle,  Ancient  India  (190I),  pp.  I60,  165).  These  founda¬ 
tions  were  Nestorian.  Kaliana  is  identified  with  the  modern 
Quilon  in  Cochin  on  the  South-west.  There,  apparently,  the  com¬ 
munities  were  (at  any  rate  chiefly)  composed  of  Persian  settlers. 
But  two  grants  to  the  Malabar  Christians,  dated  respectively  in  774 
and  824,  show  that  they  had  then  gathered  native  converts.  They 
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caniiot,  however,  have  been  very  numerous.  The  Dominicui  Friar 
Jordanus,  writing  of  his  experiences  on  the  West  coast  between 
1S21  and  1330,  found  only  “a  scattered  people  one  here  and 
jinother  there,  who  call  themselves  Christians,  but  are  not  so,  nor 
have  they  baptism,  nor  do  they  know  anything  else  about  the 
faith.  Nay,  they  believe  St  Thomas  the  Great  to  be  Christ” 
(quoted  by  Rae,  p.  191).  The  most  influential  centre  seems  to 
have  been  at  Kaliana,  and  it  has  l>een  already  noted  that  traces  of 
Christian  story  may  be  found  in  the  early  narrative  of  Madbva's 
career  (an/e,  pp.  409,  411). 

In  Northern  India  there  are  no  such  |>oints  of  personal  contacL 
Sir  G.  Grierson  has  relinquished  the  view,  once  ardently  pressed, 
that  the  Bhagavad  Giti  shows  the  influence  of  Johannine  teaching. 
But  he  adduces  two  jKissages  from  the  Mahabharata,  quoted  by 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hopkins  {India,  Old  and  Srrv,  1901,  p.  159;  Hastings’ 
ERE,  ii.  p.  549«),  to  [)rove  the  probable  introduction  of  Christian 
ideas  into  the  legend  of  Krishna.  The  first  (in  Hopkins’  version, 
cited  from  xii.  350,  4,  5,  51)  runs  thus  :  "The  unborn  (that  is,  the 
eternal)  and  ancient  one,  the  only  son  of  God,  bom  of  a  virgin, 
very  part  {amqa)  of  God.”  In  the  first  place  this  refers  to  the 
future  birth  of  Vyasa,  the  traditional  compiler  of  the  V^eda,  and  not 
to  Krishna  (Hopkins  oddly  finds  in  the  name  a  certain  similarity 
with  iZ-sos).  In  the  next  place,  as  the  verse-citations  show,  the 
passage  is  a  conflation,  and  it  ignores  the  significant  fact  that  the 
child  who  is  to  incarnate  a  portion  of  Narayana  ("  God '  ’)  will  be 
bom  by  the  agency  of  his  father,  the  Rishi  Para^ara,  the  native 
translators,  Roy  and  Dutt,  actually  using  the  words  "  congress  ”  and 
"sexual  union.”  The  suggestion  of  "virgin-birth”  is  entirely 
misplaced.  The  second  citation  runs  (of  Krishna) :  "  He,  the 
guardian  of  his  flock,  the  sinless  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  con¬ 
sented  to  the  death  of  (himself  and)  his  race  that  he  might  fulfil 
the  word  of  the  seers,’’  where,  adds  Hopkins,  "  if  w  e  had  shepherds 
and  prophets,  the  comparison  would  be  very  striking.”  The 
reference,  Mbk.,  xvi.  6,  15-1 6,  is  unfortunately  erroneous,  only 
the  title  "Lord  of  the  world  ”  coming  from  vcr.  15.  The  "giuuxlian 
of  the  flock,  the  sinless  God  ”  is  “the  sinless  Govinda  ”  or  "cow- 
getter”  (ver.  13).  The  reference  to  Krishna’s  death  occurs  in 
4,  20  in  fulfilment  of  a  curse  pronounced  not  by  a  “seer”  or  Rishi 
but  by  a  certain  Atri’s  son.  These  passages  are  quite  inadequate 
to  sustain  a  theory  of  Christian  influence. 

Nar&yana  was  the  deity  of  a  strange  episode  describing  the  visit 
of  the  sage  Nfirada  to  a  mysterious  White  Island,  where  the 
Pancharatra  doctrine  was  imparted  to  him  by  the  God.  'The  way 
lay  32,000  yojanas  (commonly  rendered  "leagues”)  north  of  Mount 
Mem,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Ocean  of  Milk  (Mbh.,  xii.  3.36  and 
334,  Dutt).  The  inhabitants  were  always  engaged  in  religioui: 
adoration  of  the  great  God.  From  Lassen  to  Grierson  and  Kennedy 
various  interpreters  have  supi>osed  that  the  picture  of  their  worship 
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showed  Christian  traits,  and  Weber  pleaded  for  an  acquaintance 
with  Alexandria  and  the  cultus  of  the  Church.  Even  Garbe  thinks 
of  Nestorian  settlements  on  Lake  Balchash  which  he  proposes  to 
identify  with  the  Sea  of  Milk.  But  the  characters  seem  as  mythical 
as  the  locality.  They  are  shorn  of  the  ordinary  five  senses ;  they 
live  without  food,  yet  they  have  sixty- eight  teeth  and  several 
tongues ;  they  cannot  wink ;  their  heads  are  like  umbrellas,  and 
their  bodies  are  perfectly  hard.  The  meaning  of  this  fantastic 
picture  is  obscure,  but  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  identified 
with  any  historical  reality. 

'rhat  the  Krishna-cult  was  not  unaffected  by  Christian  legend  has 
been  generally  conceded  ever  since  Weber’s  famous  essay  on  the 
ritual  of  the  festival  of  his  birth  (Ueber  Krishna  t  Geburtsfest,  Berlin, 
1868),  though  several  of  his  particular  conclusions  have  been 
modified.  But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  the  channel  through 
which  the  suggestions — probably  in  the  form  of  folk-tale — came  ; 
still  less  of  any  real  apprehension  of  the  teaching  or  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Sir  G.  Grierson  supposes  that  the  i/ia/ih-religion  of 
Ramdnuja  and  of  his  later  disciple  Ramananda  was  stimulated  by 
the  presence  of  Christians  at  Mylapore.  We  have  no  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  Mylapore  community,  but  the 
reports  of  later  visitors  do  not  imply  any  great  religious  activity. 
The  shrine  on  the  Greater  Mount  was  visited  by  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  by  the  Christians  themselves.  Thirty  years 
after  Marco  Polo  had  been  told  the  story  of  St  Thomas,  Odoric 
found  some  fifteen  houses  of  Nestorians  beside  the  church,  but  the 
church  itself  was  filled  with  idols.  A  century  later  Conti  could 
reckon  a  thousand  Nestorians  in  the  city.  Yet  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Barbosa  found  the  church  half  in  ruins,  with  a 
Mohammedan  fakir  charged  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  it  (Yule, 
ii.  p.  358).  The  data  are  scanty,  but  they  do  not  imply  a 
settlement  with  sufficient  energy  to  stimulate  a  great  religious 
movement.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  through  South  India 
for  centuries  before  Ramananda’s  day  the  Tamil  saints  and  poets 
had  been  preaching  in  impassioned  language  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice  of  the  love  of  God  (cp.  Lect.  VI.,  p.  353  ff). 
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Abba,  104  >, 

Abhakta,  261  *. 

Abhayam-dada,  72. 

Abheda,  435. 

Abhisheka,  67. 

Abuddha,  of  the  individual,  197 
Achala,  67 
Acbit,  397  398  «. 

Acramas,  282. 

Auharma,  151,  191,  259,  311. 
Adliibhuta,  258,  342 ' ;  cp,  II., 
Over-being. 

Adhikara,  341. 

Adbipati,  174,  395. 

Adhisbthatri,  214 ‘. 

Adhivosa,  268®. 

Adhivasana,  291. 

Adhyatma,  85. 

Adi-Buddlia,  71,  76. 

Adi-(^akti,  285  *. 

Adi-deva,  of  Brahman,  145*. 

Aditi,  147,  237. 

Aditya,  156  b 

Advaita,  193  f.,  199,  296,301,305, 
363,  378,  397. 

Advaita-Brabnian,  345. 

Advaya,  348. 

Adyu-Parania-Qakti,  285*. 

Aguna,  214,  217,  346*,  359,  377  f. 
Ahani  Brahiuasmi,  174,  197,  332, 
303  ;  cp.  II.,  “  I  am  Brahman.” 
Aham  iti,  403. 

Aharp-kaia,  207,  232,  252,  255,  316. 
Ahauta,  378. 

AhirpBil,  138«,  163  f.,  169,  208  b 
Aifvarya,  341. 

Aja,  145  *,  200 '. 

Ajargara,  178. 

Akrtva,  174  *,  176,  194  f.,  315,  404. 


Akratu,  230*. 

Aksliara,  200*. 

Alata-chakra,  306. 

Alaya-vijuina,  92. 

Amara,  148. 

Aniata  (Sanskr.  amrita),  90*. 

Amita,  104  *. 

Amrita,  200  *. 

Amritam  satyena  channam,  175*. 
Apisa,  256,  399  »,  411 '. 
Amsenilvatara,  238*. 

Anadi -karma,  40t)*. 

Anitditva,  400*. 

Ananda,  175,  197. 

Ananla,  175,  200*,  3ti6. 

AnanbUman,  of  Vuhaa,  242. 
Anatta-tauna,  25. 

Auava,  361. 

Anb;^  229',  230*. 

.Aniccha,  25. 

Aal^vara,  208,  913,  254. 

Anti,  185.  ’ 

Auiah-kai^iiia,  315,  419. 

AnUiua,  236  *. 

AnUryimin,  191  f.,  327,  398  *  400*. 
Anu,  347,  364*. 

Aiiubbava,  313. 

Anubhuti,  anubhutiraham,  391 
Anugraha-l^’akti,  350.  i 

Anuriiana,  137,  217  f.,  310. 
Apagabbba,  33*. 

Apir.'idba,  213®. 

AparoL-ibatvut,  315 
Apavarga-aadhanata,  223. 

Apia,  217. 

Arabat,  66,  58. 

Arambba,  210.  . ,  ; 

Artba,  135',  lOa 
Artha-Bvariipeua,  372  *.  . 
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Arya^harmA,  1*6. 

As^hcha  sad-asachchaiva,  140  ^ 
Aaai'ikheyya,  61  *. 

Asat,  140  f.,  306,  323  f.,  328  f., 
,  469. 

'Asti,  196. 

Astil^  87. 

Asuri,  254. 

Atindr^  238. 

Atindriyartha-vijilftna,  311 
Atma-bhava,  98. 

Atma-raayfi,  302*. 

Atta-dipa,  atta-saran^  64  *. 
Avadhuta,  428. 

Avagati,  391  *. 

Avanana,  368. 

Avastha,  182,  276,  324. 

Avatara,  239  f. 

Avidya,  137  *,  139,  316, 327  fl.,  330  ; 

cp.  II.,  Ignorance. 
Avidya-pratyupasthSpita-naBaarupa- 
inuyi'g  328. 

Avyakrtta,  203 
Avyakta,  195,  204,  327*. 

AvyakUm  uttamam,  174. 

Ayana,  266. 

Ayatana,  13. 

Bilya,  402  >. 

Bandhn,  215. 

Bauddha-mata,  125. 

Bhadra-kalpa,  72. 

Bhaga,  156  b 
Bhagadeya,  166. 

Bhaga vat-prapti,  376  *. 

Bhagya,  156. 

Bhaj,  244. 

Bhakta,  251 »,  261  *,  420  >. 

Bhakti,  61,  101,  125*,  228,  234, 
236,  244,  247*,  260«,  263,  269, 
261 265,  272,  376,  380  ♦,  389  f., 
402,  406,  411,  419  ff.,  469,  486, 
513,  517. 

Bhakti-marga,  125*,  244. 
Bhakti-yoga,  263,  422. 
Bharata-varsha,  131.. 

Bliava,  227. 

Bhava-snj,  287. 

Bbav^  163. 

Bhavitavya,  164. 

Bhavitri,  164 ‘®. 

Bhedabheda,  348,  360 »,  363,  400*, 
406. 

BhOmi,  66  ff. 


Bhfita,  181  *,  191,  207,  264. 
Bhuta-bhuvana,  232  ®. 
Bhiita-bhaTye^a,  of  Brahman,  148*. 
Bhuta-krit,  232  ®. 

Bhutapala,  174. 

Bodhi,  92  f.  96*,  99,  106. 
Bodhi-chitta,  101. 

Brahma-bhuU,  178,  181,  262. 
Brahnia-bhuya,  263  *. 

Brahmacharin,  19. 

Brahinachariya,  19. 

Brahma-hvya,  375*. 

Brahma-nirvana,  181,  262. 
Brahmani  samahitah,  182  b 
Brahma-sayujya,  285  *. 

Brahmi  ethiti,  262*. 

Brahniotsava,  286. 

Buddha-kshelra,  57. 

Buddhi,  180, 195,  204, 207,  240, 262, 
317. 

Buddhi-yoga,  263. 


^abda,  466. 

^aiva,  126. 

^aktas,  283*. 

Cakti,  112,  116,  278,  283  >,  329,  348, 
360  flf.,  378,  405,  430. 

(^ambhu,  232,  273. 

(^arlraka,  397. 

Qariraka-MimainBa,  397  *. 
Quatra-dnshti,  313. 

(^ata-rudriya,  226. 
gesha,  386. 

Qeahairi^iaka,  386  *, 

Chaitanya-matra,  326. 

Chakkunia,  40. 

Chakra,  142,  277*. 

Chakravartin,  67. 

Chakrin,  238. 

Charvarka,  201  f. 

Chaturrnurti,  242  b 
Chavati,  32. 

Cliit,  176*,  397*,  398®. 

Chitramaya,  344. 

Chitta,  24. 

Chuii,  32. 

Qraddha,  236,  253. 

(^'ruti,  310. 

Quddhiidvaita,  436. 
unya,  88. 

Gnyata,  88  *,  86  *, 
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Daiva,  daiva-vidhi,  155,  161,  336 
Daivadishta,  155  ^ 

Daivi,  254. 

Danda,  151 
Danda-nlti,  201  ^ 

Deh^  dehin,  256  f. 

Devatideva,  48. 

Deva-yaiia,  169. 

Dhamma,  40  ff.,  56,  61,  94  f. 
Dhaiiinia-chakkhu,  2P. 
Dhamnia-kiiya,  40,  42,  94. 

Dliarma,  68,  70,  76^,  77  f.,  79  f.,  84, 
88  2,  152,  160,  191,  257,  259,  311, 
437. 

Dharina-kaya,  95  If.,  103,  114  ^ 
Dhjirma-me^ha,  219  ^ ;  cp.  68,  84. 
Dliarma-raja,  165  If.,  486. 
Dhartnaaana,  88  *. 

Dlifitri,  of  Brahman,  147  *,  156  '. 
Dhyina,  172  2,216,  228,  390  h 

Dhyana-yoga,  172  2. 

Dhyfiiu  Buddha  (Bodhisattva),  114. 
Dibha-chakkhu,  212. 

Dishta,  155. 

Dmvya,  395. 

Durjaya,  68. 

Kkam  ad^'itlyam,  325. 

Ekantin,  271,  4162. 

Ekapuda-miirti,  277  ^ 

Ekatva,  215. 

Gaiie^vara,  epithet  of  Vishnu,  239. 
GaruJa,  284. 

Gati,  239*. 

Go,  248. 

Go-kula,  248  f. 

Gopala,  248. 

Govinda,  218,  273. 

Guna,  206,  214,  217,  221,  254 '. 

Hatha,  156. 

Hina  Yana,  6,  63*,  109  f. 
Hindu-dharma,  126. 

Iliranyagarbha,  228,  232. 

IV,  227,  229 ‘,  230*. 
l^a,  174  b 
Ifiina,  174*,  227. 

I^vara  (Pali,  usara\  10*,  36,  38,  61, 
83,  115,  156  f,  174*,  214,  327  f., 
342  >,  349,  371,395,  397  *. 
Icvara-deva,  73. 

Idaip  aarvam,  198. 


Iddhi,  35. 

1  nd  ra-  kannan,  238  *. 

Itihilaa,  133,  281. 

Jagad-uddhamna,  64  *. 
Jagad-vyapiira,  340,  403*. 
Jagan-maya,  372*. 

Jagan-niilba,  239,  442. 

Jagat-jtati,  255. 

Jalavan,  229*. 

Jiva,  30.5  f.,  399. 

Jiva-bhula,  2.56. 

J  iva-ghaua,  395  *. 
Jiva-aama.ihti-rupa,  395*. 
Jivan-mukii  (muKtalva),  340*. 
Jnaiia,  175  178,  196,  253, 255, 381* 
Jnrimi-kanda,  297. 

Ji'u'ina-m.irga,  125*,  245. 
Jufina-svarupa,  406*. 

Jnina-yoga,  172*,  418. 

Jnatrilva,  393. 

Jyoti-nipa,  114. 

Kfila,  155*. 

Kalpa,  129,  254. 

Kama,  135,  160,  169,  171,  909'. 
Ka.rayilritvena,  321  *. 

Karma,  15,  jHissim.. 

Kanna-kiiiida,  297. 

Karma-nuirga,  125*,  245. 
Karma-yoga,  418. 

Kevalin  and  kaivalya,  211  *,  219. 
Kbaruia,  399  h 
Khandha,  23. 

Khristi-dharma,  125. 

Khristi-murga,  125. 

Khristi-mau,  125. 

KiruU,  231. 

Krama-mukti,  340*,  350*. 
KiI(JjrLbam,  145'. 

Knta-Yuga,  241,  272. 

Kshamu,  138'. 

Kshi  tra,  207.  i  ■  '  ■ 

Kshetra-jiia,  208,  271.  ■  •• 

Kuru-kutft,  231  *. 

Kurn-kabelra,  131.  .  ■ 

Kuru-vaiiii,  231  “.  >: 

Knta-btlia,  256 '. 

Ukshml,  279,  289,  371,  37a,  414. 
Lingadhyaksha,  233. 

Loka-dhatri,  232*. 
LokSdinidhanevvara,  153*. 
Loka-kariri',  232  *. 
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Lokfl^an,  lia 
Lokottars-gati,  67. 

Lokuttara,  56  f. 

Madhvamakas,  303. 

Mahadeva,  234,  280*. 

Maha-Devi,  279  f. 

Maha-karuna,  71. 

Maha-Nidra,  280. 

Mahu-Purusha  (Pali,  Puma),  42  ff., 
58»,  81,  97,  241,  207,  371. 
Maha-saiighika,  64,  66  >,  66. 
Maha-Yana,  8,  54,  63*,  69*. 
Mahe^tvara,  115,  221,  225,  255. 
Mahftovari,  280. 

Mala, *349,  362,  365  *,367. 

Mama  and  na-mama,  179. 

Manas,  22  \  24,  86, 91,  204,  207,  232, 
262,  255,  315.  , 

Manava-dbarma,  124. 

Manjughosha,  70. 

Mano-niaya,  44. 
Mariara-ki^ora-nyaya,  417. 
Marka^-ki^ora-nyaya,  417. 

Mato,  i25. 

Mfiya,  229*,  2.33,  300*  301  ff.,  327  ff., 
361,  394,  453,  611  f.,  613,  615, 
Maya-yakti,  328,  346. 

Miiya-inoha,  240®. 

Muyin,  302,  394. 

Mleccba-dharma,  125. 

Mokbha,  37,  172,  179,  209',  375. 
Mukta,  326. 

Mula-prakriti,  324. 

Muni,  375. 

Nauia-rupa,  175*. 

Na  na,  neti  neti,  174 194, 200,  226, 
342'. 

Nara,  266. 

Ndstika,  17,  50,  87,  189,  492. 

Natlia,  114. 

Nfttmotpadyate,  399 '. 

Nayako,  104. 

Niratmaka,  324. 

Nirdosba-Puruaha,  224. 

Nirguna,  214,  325,  342 '  f.,  469, 406, 
485,  511. 

Nirijvara,  49,  112,  214®,  319. 
Ninu&na-kuya,  97. 

Nimti,  151, 

Nirupidbika,  397*. 

Nirvana,  86,  263. 

NirvifesWjS&na,  398*. 


Nirvritti,  160,  177,  267'®,  375'. 

N  isbeda-vyapara-rupa,  348  *. 

Nityam  nirvisbayaip  jnaaam,  326'. 
Niyati,  163  f.,  156. 

Nri,  266. 

Okasa,  22. 

Okkainati,  32. 

Pa^a,  347,  350,  364  ♦. 

Pa^u,  347,  360,  364 «. 

Pa^upati,  347 ',  352. 

Pa9yanti  Viik,  347  *. 

Padina-pani,  73,  75. 

Pancbaratra,  184,  220. 

Pancbaiiitra,  220,  S85. 
Paiania-Bbugavatas,  370. 
Paraiiia-devala,  37. 

Parainaikruitin,  416*. 

Paramutman,  172,  257. 

Paraiuefvara,  epithet  of  Civa,  287, 
300*. 

Parameslitbiu,  266®. 

Paramita,  61,  63. 
Paratma-jiarivartana,  102. 
Parritina-SiiniatS,  102. 

Para  Vak,  347. 

Pariiiaraa,  323  f. 

Paripurana,  67. 

Pati,  347,  350,  364'. 

Pattidaua,  167  *. 

Paurusba,  155. 

Pitamaha,  116,  146. 

Pitamahi,  115. 

Pitritva,  288,  344. 

Pitrt-yiina,  169. 

Prabbu,  260*. 

Pradbaiia,  204,  221,  242,  318,  396. 
Prajmi,  114  f.,  197. 

Prajnfina,  198'. 

Prajna  Pilrumila,  68  ff.,  90*,  96*. 
Pralcriti,  204  ff.,  318,  328,  396. 
Pralaya,  143. 

Prainana,  217,  310,  333. 
Prainaiuldivyavaliaril^rayatySt,  3.33. 
Pramanatvavi^esbat,  313*. 
Pramudita,  67. 

Prana,  Ilf.,  305. 

Prapauna,  403®,  416. 

Prapatti,  403  ®,  416. 

Prasado,  169,  253,  338. 

Prasada-ja,  2G8  ®. 

Pratyaksba,  137  f.,  217,  310,  390*. 
Pratyakflbata,  402*. 
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Pratyeki-Brahma,  63 
Pratyeka-Buddba,  63. 

Pravntti,  160,  177,  267  'o,  335, 375 
Preman,  421. 

Preta,  75. 

Puggala,  23,  31. 

Puranam  akhyanam,  280. 

Puruhuta,  149. 

Purufiha,  11,  44,  137, 140, 155, 186  f., 
204  ff,  214  f.,  336  <. 

Puruaha-kara,  161,  336. 
Purualia-karata^  249*. 

Puru.sha  Parama,  255. 

Purushottama,  45  *,  78,  85, 244,  255, 
371  ^  391. 

Purva-devau,  265. 

Purva-ja,  145*. 

Purva-Mimaipsa,  297  ff. 

Riija-patha,  286. 

Rajas,  137  ‘,  206,  272,  283,  374. 
iJtddhi,  72. 

Sabbannu,  36. 

Sach-chit,  115. 

Sachcbidananda,  176,  362,  378,  427. 
Sadhaua,  337  *. 

Siidharmya,  263*,  395*. 

Sagiina,  325*,  45^  466. 
Sdki-hiit-kara,  421. 

Salokata,  176,  342*. 

Saraa,  181. 

Samadbi,  78,  376. 

Samana,  27,  49,  601. 
Samanta-nnikha,  71  *. 
Sambboga-kaya,  98. 

Samsara,  35,  96,  103,  pcusim. 
Samsara-maya,  328. 
Sarnsara-prapaacba-bija,  328*. 
Sarpvid,  391  *. 

Siliiiya,  215*. 

Sanat-kuiuara,  517. 

Siibgali,  163. 

Sangba,  40,  82',  117. 

Sankbaras,  22,  303. 

Sanua,  13,  22. 

Sannyasin,  262,  385. 

SaiMikBliatvat,  321. 

Sarva-atmatva,  331  *. 

Sarvada  -  vartamana  •  syabbivatTa, 
333. 

Sarva-guna,  485. 

Sarvasti-vadin,  51  *,  90.  > 
Sarvato-bbadra,  286.  ! 


SarTa-yajnn,  161. 

Sat  (often  with  aaat),  140  L,  146*, 
175,  196,  198,  234,  258,  267,  324. 
Sat-karva-vuda,  205,  396. 

Satmatd,  176,  342'. 

Sato^  sam  pa  j  a  no,  33  *. 

Satpatha,  137*. 

Satlva,  138,  206,  217  f.,  272,  183, 
374,  611. 

Satya,  138,  174  f.,  194,  196. 

Satya»ya  Satyam,  174,  194. 
Saty&tiua-ni^a,  394  *. 

Suyujya,  176,  342',  436. 

Sec  vara,  5C,  1 12,  214*. 

Siadblnta,  298  *. 

Siddhi,  263. 

Siddhi-trayam,  386. 

Smn’ti,  134  *,  310. 

So’haiu,  363. 

Stbita,  375  *. 

Slbili,  197. 

Stbanu,  231,  29a 
Sugata,  36. 

Surnati,  236. 

Snnnuta,  85*. 

Supama,  238. 

Sata,  132.  292. 

Sutra,  203,  297. 

Svabbava,  52,  96,  154  t,  260*  304, 

336. 

Svaccbatv^icvara-avabhim,  821  *, 
Svaguua  nirvrtUa,  57. 

Svarga,  251  '. 

Svayaiubhu,  36,  67,  186,  344. 
Svayaippraka^'ati,  39S '. 

Svayam  eiddlik,  3^. 

Tamaa,  137 ',  206,  272,  283,  874. 
Tauha,  31. 

Tapas,  164,  168,  233,  255. 

Taika,  138. 

Tat-sajpelba,  420'. 

Tattva,  207  f.,  214,  267. 

Tat  tvaiii  asi,  174,  197,  229*,  894. 
Tbera-viidin,  54. 

Trai-puru.sha,  276. 

Trayi,  201. 

Trigiindtiuaka,  329'. 

Trika  (.’iftana,  347. 

Tri-kaj  a,  94. 

Trimurti,  94,  110*,  153,  225,  276,, 
284. 

Tuta-purusha,  293,  383. 

Tyaga,  262,  401. 
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Uceheda,  34S 
Up&d&na,  396. 

Upadbi,  23  *. 

UpOdhi,  329,  4ia 
Upapuduka  (P&li,  tpapOtiJka),  67  \ 
Upuaana,  390^. 

Upaati,  222. 

Upaya-kauc^ya,  79. 

Upeudra,  238. 

Uttama,  327^. 

Uttara-Miinaqu&,  298  f.,  397  *. 

Vach,  240*. 

Vuchi  nityay^  312. 

Vachi,  22. 

Vug-Iyvara,  70. 

Vai9vuuara,  186  f. 

Vaitathya,  306. 

Vajra,  69. 

Vajriisana,  69*. 

Varaflchririn,  430*. 

Vfiyu,  408. 

Vedan^  13,  22. 

Ved&ngii,  134*. 

Vibhuti,  260,  398*. 

Vifeshaiia,  397  400. 

Viyishta,  397  *. 


Vi^va-bhavana,  371. 

Viyva-karman,  71  *,  162. 
Vi9va-inurtiman,  242  ^ 

Viova-rupa,  114,  116. 

Vidhuna,  154,  166*. 

Vidhatrt,  147,  166  *,  279*. 

Vidhi,  155. 

Vijnana,  12,  91,  190  f.,  196,  317. 
Vijnuiia-dhatu,  300*. 

Vimala,  67. 

Vianana,  22,  24,  32. 

Vipay-chit,  393. 

Vijuka-kuya,  98  *. 

Visbaya,  316. 

Vialiayin,  315. 

Vohara,  56. 

Vyakta,  195. 

Vyuha,  221  *,  2450,  250 »,  398*,  414, 

Yajna  Narilyaiia,  267 
Yakkba,  69. 

Yana,  its  meaning,  63  *,  79. 

Yoga,  178,  376,  419  f.,  613. 
Yogacbfira,  303. 

Yuga,  142. 

Yushmadasmat,  315  ’. 

Yuva-ntja,  67. 
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Abdul  Latif,  Mir,  iujstructi*  Akb&r, 
496. 

Abhava,  the  Elder,  48. 

Abhiuharma  treatitsee  found  in 
Andhra,  55. 

Abliidharma-Ko^  53',  by  VahU- 
bandhu. 

Abhiiiava-Gupta,  in  Kaahmir,  347 ', 
349, 

Abaolute,  its  apprehension,  89,  91  f. 

Abul  Fazl,  minister  of  Akbar,  490  ff. 
503. 

Acquaviva,  Father,  at  AkbaFs  court, 
501  f.,  503. 

Action,  religion  of,  IGO  f.,  165,  177, 
267. 

A^vaghoaha,  author  of  the  Buddha- 

_  Cbarita,  51,  86. 

Avvalityaiia,  laws  of,  133. 

Av’vapati  Kaikeya,  King,  18.5. 

Adharma,  in  the  Mih.  grandson  of 
Varuiia,  151  ;  an  element  in  the 
Self  (in  Upan.),  191  ;  its  increase 
leads  Krishna  to  become  incarnate, 
259. 

Adhyutiua-Ramayana,  the,  427, 

_  428 '. 

Adi-Buddha,  in  Nepal,  113  £f. ; 
Manjm:rl  identified  with,  71  ; 
Avalokitovvara  his  sou,  70 ; 

_  ivayariibhu,  114. 

Adi  Granth,  sacred  book  of  the 
Sikhs,  457. 

Aditi,  her  twelve  sons  (Adityas), 
237. 

Aditya-deva,  title  of  Vishnu,  122. 

Adityas,  the  twelve,  156',  237,  250, 
258*. 


Advaita,  in  VajnaTalkva's 

193,  199 ;  in  Ganoapuda,  905 ; 
in  Caiika^  296,  301  :  cp.  3t5 ; 
in  '1  amil  Cairism,  363 ;  die  later 
“qualified,"  378, 381  L;  in  Bluil- 
nuja,  397 ;  “  pure,”  of  Vallabi- 
charya,  435  ;  cp.  Non-duality. 

Advaitlchrirya,diBcipleofChaitaiiya, 
441,  447. 

Aguma-Castra,  in  Kashmir  CairLun, 

_  346. 

Agamaa,  in  Tamil  (^aiviam,  359 ; 
the  Vaii-.linavB,  377  f. 

Agastya,  a  hermit,  167*  ;  drinka  up 
the  ocean,  238  ;  8up}K>sed  founder 
of  Tamil  culture,  351. 

Ages,  the  Four,  in  the  JUJi.,  112 ; 
in  the  yithuu  Far.,  374;  in 
Tulai  D.'ia,  519*. 

Agni,  as  a  coemic  principle,  185, 
186*. 

Aims  in  life,  three,  in  the  AfUk^lGO, 
169,  171,  209'. 

Ajanta,  cave  temples  at,  105,  113. 

Ajata^ttu,  King  of  Mairadha,  17  '. 

Ajiia  of  the  garment  of  hair,  16. 

Ajivakas,  powers  of  llakkliali,  17*, 
153,  378. 

Akbar,  the  Emperor,  489-506 ; 
visits  the  Sikhs,  481,  463,  496. 

Alberuni,  in  India, 212, 449;  reckona 
eighteen  I’uranaa,  281. 

Albh,  invoked  by  Namdev  and 
Kabir,  45.5,  459,  4C1. 

Alvars,  the  Tamil,  221 ;  hjoina  of 
the,  378  If. 

Amaravati,  city  uf  the  tliirty-thre* 
goda,  169. 
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Anur  D&s,  third  Sikh  Guru, 482, 484. 

Ambattha,  a  young  Brahman,  42. 

Amitahlia,  Buddh^  72  f.,  76,  104  flf. 

Amitfiyus,  Buddha'  of  Boundless 
Life,  104  ff. 

Amritsar,  Sikh  temp^le  at,  482. 

Ananda,  disciple  of  Qotama  Buddha, 
32,47,66 ;  in  Surarigama  Sutra,  93. 

Ananta,  Vishnu  on,  284 :  cp. 
gesha. 

Auante9var,  temple  of,  at  Udipi,  407. 

AuiUhapindika,  converted  by  Qota¬ 
ma,  61. 

Anaxagoras,  and  Nous,  199. 

Andal,  St,  Tamil  poetess,  381. 

Andhra,  Abhidharma  treatises  in, 

66. 

Andhry)urna,  follower  of  Ramanuja, 
386  AT 

Angad,  successor  of  Nunak,  476  f., 
480  f. 

Augas,  the  six  Vedic,  128. 

Animal  sacrifice,  in  the  Sahkhya, 
208. 

Aniruddha,  amode  of  Va8udeva,221 ; 
entry  into,  271. 

Annihilation,  repudiated  by  Qotama 
Buddha,  20,  29,  87 ;  Janaka’s 
argument,  180  ;  rejected  by  Caii- 
kara,  342  h 

Anugita,  the,  in  the  Afdh.,  184. 

Apastamba,  quotes  a  Puruiia,  281. 

Appar,  hynins  of,  352,  354. 

Arahat,  Buddhist  and  Jain,  36 ; 
“  could  he  fall  away  ?  ”  66  ;  the 
early  Buddhist  ideal  found  too 
narrow,  68. 

Aristotle,  and  the  medieval  Church, 
310. 

Ariya  Cura,  author  of  the  Jataka 
Mala,  61. 

Arjan,  fifth  Sikh  Guru,  479,  48), 
483,  485,  488. 

Arjuna,  third  of  the  Paudava 
brothers,  131  ;  addressed  in  the 
Bhag.  Qitd,  49,  260  ;  a  partial 
incarnation  of  Indra,  148  ;  pro¬ 
vided  with  weapons  by  him,  152, 
169  ;  relation  to  Krtshiia,  248, 
260,  264. 

Arulnandi,  on  the  Advaita  system, 
360,  363,  368. 

Aruna  Aupaveci,  a  Brahman,  186. 

Arya-deve^  teaches  Maha  Yana,  63*. 


Arya  Samaj,  the,  620. 

Asanga,  founder  of  the  Yog&chara, 
90  f. 

Ashteka,  a  royal  sage,  170. 

Asoka,  Emperor,  sends  Mahinda  to 
Ceylon,  31,  60  ;  the  Pitakas 
practically  complete,  34  his 
council,  about  246  B.C.,  41,  66. 

Assembly,  the  Great,  65. 

Asia,  Mount,  Yama’s  hall  on,  168*. 

Astika.s  (Natural  Realists),  87. 

Asuras,  enemies  of  the  gods,  149*, 
150  ;  practise  virtue,  168  ;  consult 
Prajapati.  189. 

Atheism,  oi  the  Siinkhya,  49,  208, 

_  214®,  319. 

Atman,  in  Upanishad  psychology, 

_  11,  172  It.,  176,  186,  188  f,  192  ti. 

Atman-Brahman,  in  the  Bhag.  (Jit., 
252. 

Audh,  Riima’s  city,  508. 

Augustine,  on  entry  into  Deity, 
181  •  ;  on  God  as  semper  ubique 
lotus,  195 ;  on  the  relation  of 
fiJes  and  intellechis,  253. 

Aurangabad,  cave  temples  at,  113. 

Aurungzeb,  puts  Teg  Bahadur  to 
death,  479. 

Authorities,  the  Four  Great,  in  early 
Buddhism,  53*. 

Authority  of  Scriptures,  136. 

Avalokiteyvara,  a  Bodhisattva,  his 
saving  activity,  69,  71  ff. ;  as 
Padma  Pfaii,  73,  75  ;  as  lyvara- 
deva,  73;  as  Jina,  114;  repre¬ 
sentations  of,  104,  112  ff.  ;  as 
Niitha,  114  ;  assimilated  with 
C^iva,  437. 

Avasthas,  three,  of  Prajiipati,  182, 
276. 

Avatar,  Akbar  as  an,  504. 

Avatya,  que.stions  Jaigishavya,  213. 

Avesta,  world  ages  in  the,  143*. 

Avici,  a  Buddhist  bell,  78. 

“  Awakening  of  Faith  in  the  Maha- 

_  Yiina,"  the,  86. 

Ayatanas,  the  six,  in  Buddhist  psy¬ 
chology,  13. 

Azrael,  counterpart  of  Yanm,  486. 

Babar,  invades  India,  489  f.  ;  Niinak 
before,  476. 

Babism,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
“Return,”  480*. 
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Badft6Dl,  at  Akbars  court,  401  i., 
495  f.,  500. 

Bi'idar4yana,  Sutras  ascribed  to,  298, 
300. 

Badari,  in  the  Himalaya,  266. 

Bala-deva,  son  of  Vusudeva-Vishnu, 
245  f. 

Bana,  describes  a  Buddhist  forest- 
retreat,  111  ;  mentions  followers 
of  the  Ujmnishads,  297. 

Barde.sane.®,  on  a  statue  of  Civa, 
232 

Bathing  at  sacred  places,  167*; 
Kabir  o^  459  ;  Nanak,  473,  475  ; 
at  Amrit.sar,  482  ;  in  Tulsi  Has, 
510. 

Bhagavad  Gita,  the,  Knshna  accepts 
oti'erings  to  other  gods,  80 '  ;  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Mhh.,  184  ;  the,  ita 
teaching,  249-264. 

Bhagavat,a  Buddhist  and  Jain  title, 
36  ;  identified  with  Vusudeva,  49  ; 
doctrine  of,  244  ti.,  257  ;  as  ted 
and  asat,  258  ;  in  Vaishnava  theo¬ 
logy,  414. 

Bh.igavata  doctrine  ascribed  to 
Nririiyaiia,  390. 

Bhfigavatas,  the,  confront  Buddhists 
and  Jains,  37  ;  include  the  Pan- 
charatras,  220  f.  ;  their  origin, 
244  tf.  ;  association  with  Vaish- 
iiavas,  378  ff. 

Bhagavata  Purana,  its  date,  282 ; 
Sfiukhya  teaching  in,  283  ;  on 
Krishna,  421,  432  ;  and  the  love 
of  God,  446. 

Bhagwan,  in  modern  Hinduism, 
126  f. 

Bhagw’an  Das,  compiler  of  the  Bijak, 
457. 

Bhakta,  one  who  practises  devotion, 
251*,  261*,  4201. 

Bhakta  Mala,  of  Niibha-dasa,  423 ‘, 
434  ;  Kabir  in  the,  457  ;  on  Tulsi 
Das,  507. 

Bhakti  (devotion),  51  ;  in  Buddhism, 
101  ;  the  Path  of,  125*,  244  ;  in 
the  C^vet.  Up.,  228  ;  towards  t^iva 
in  Mfih.,  23i  ;'not  far  from  Faith, 
236  ;  from  root  bkaj,  244  ;  in  the 
Lhng.  GlUI,  253,  259  ;  religion 
open  to  all,  261  * ;  founded  by 
Isarayana  (Mbh.),  265  ;  towards 
Vishnu,  272 ;  the  Bliagavat  known 


through,  376;  prayer  for,  S80*; 
Ramanuja’s  prayer  for,  389  ;  wini 
the  approval  of  Deity,  390 ;  pre¬ 
paration  in  religious  dut^,  40i  ; 
towards  Knsiuia,  406  ;  rues  out 
of  trustful  surrender,  411  ;  means 
of  obtaining  the  Great  Release, 
419  ff.  ;  among  the  Marathai, 
452  ;  in  Kabir,  469  ;  in  die  Sikh 
religion,  486 ;  in  Tulsi  Dua,  513, 
517. 

Bhakti -Ratnavali,  the,  422. 

Bhakti-sulras,  the,  419. 

Bharata,  brother  of  Rama,  510. 

Bhuvani,  spouse  of  t^iva,  612. 

Bhishma,  counsels  the  Five  Pan- 
dava^  133, 136,  138,  155, 161, 163, 
184,  234,  266  :  his  yoga-power  at 
death,  219. 

Bhumi-Devi,  the  Earth  goddeaa,  289. 

Bhusundi,  a  wise  crow,  514. 

Bihar,  Buddhists  driven  from,  119, 
450. 

Bijak,  the,  hymns  of  Kabir,  456  ff. 

Bir  Bar,  a  Brahman,  at  AkbaPe 
court,  500,  503. 

Blind,  [>arable  of  the  msm  bom, 
84. 

Bli.ss,  Brahman  aa,  175  ff.,  197, 
326'. 

Boar-incarnation  of  Viahnu,  240, 
287  {.,  370  ;  of  Narayaii^'  268. 

Bodhicarj'avatara,  tlie,  of  ^nti- 
deva,  90',  100  ft 

Bodhisatta,  in  early  Buddhism, 
Metteyya,  48,  59  f. 

Bodhisattvaa,  multiplied,  58  ff.,  61, 
64  ;  stages  of  diicipUne  in  the 
Mahiivaslu,  65  f.  ;  and  the  Great 
Vehicle,  67  ;  the  chief  Bodhisat- 
tvas,  68  ff.  ;  their  labour^  79 ; 
attend  ^’ftkya  Muni,  80  ;  guide  U> 
the  Devout  Life  for,  100  ff. 

Bodie.s,  the  three,  of  Buddha,  94. 

Brahmii,  iu  popular  theology,  10, 
26  ;  GoUima  had  once  been,  27  ; 
God  of  the  “lower  knowledge," 
40,  326  ;  as  ivai/amlku,  57  ;  ilau- 
ju^-ri  identified  with,  71  ;  pro¬ 
duced  from  Avalokitecvar^  76  ; 
lotus-handed,  73  ;  in  the  T  riad, 
117,  276;  the  “Mighty,"  etc., 
140;  heaven  of,  170  f. ;  not  wor¬ 
shipped,  182  ;  Creator  and  Guide, 
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.  198  ;  in  cnlttu,  286  ;  in  insorip- 
tioDB,  287  ff.,  343 ;  in  Tulri 
510,  512  f,  ;  Kumara  asanmes  the 
ineignia  of,  109,  122. 

Brahma-Day,  a,  143. 

Brahma-nirvwa,  how  attained,  181, 
262. 

Brahma-Samaj,  the,  founded,  510. 

Brahma-Sutras,  the,  300. 

Brahman,  &a  Ifvara,  38 ;  eelf- 
exiatent,  67,  186;  grandfather  of 
the  world,  115,  146  ;  according 
to  Manu,  129,  136  ;  in  the  Mbh., 
137, 140  ff.  ;  his  functions,  146  ff. ; 
Adi-iUva,  145*;  Dhdtri,  147*, 
166  ‘ ;  destroyer,  163  ;  union  with, 
174,  176  tf. ;  the  ether  a  symbol 
of,  194  f.  ;  hii  prajild,  197  ;  Brah- 
man-utrnayi,  source  and  sustainer, 
198  ;  the  Most  High,  in  the  (^vet. 
Up.,  228  ;  bom  from  Nanvyana, 
267  ;  his  subordination,  produced 
from  Vishnu  or  Qiva,  268,  273  f. ; 
in  the  MdrkaiuUya  Purdua,  283  ; 
in  the  Vedanta  (of  (^ahkaraX 
“  inquiry,”  316  ff.  ;  as  Cause,  319 
ft. ;  the  substratum  of  the  world, 
323;  uncaused,  324;  “the  One 
without  a  second,”  325  ;  the 
“  lower  ”  and  the  “  higher,”  326  ; 
Brahman  and  the  self,  332  ft'.  ; 
union  with,  338  ff.  ;  in  Kashmir, 
Qaivism,  349  ;  the  Supreme,  in 
Rumfinuja,  389  ff. ;  as  Nurayana, 
395  ;  and  Vasudeva,  398  *  ;  uncon¬ 
ditioned  by  Maya  (Vallabhach- 
firya^,  436  ;  as  Krtihna,  436  ;  in 
Kabii^s  hymns,  466. 

Brahman,  as  spell  or  prayer,  173, 
186 ;  as  holiness,  167 ;  as  bliss, 
176  ff.,  197,  326  «. 

Brahmam,  city  of,  173  ft.,  179,  187  ; 
figure  of,  176. 

Brah  mans,  their  religious  discipline, 

j  19;  and  Greeks,  26;  guided  by 

i  the  Buddha,  49 ;  at  Harsha^s 
assemblies,  110;  parallel  with 
Buddhist  ethics,  139 ;  their  cosmo¬ 
logy,  142  ;  power  of  a  Brahman’s 
curse,  160 ;  charities  to,  163 ; 
opposition  to  animal  sacrifice 
(Mbh.),  163;  receive  instruction 
from  kings,  183,  186  ;  their  ac¬ 
complishments,  202  ;  grants  to,  by 


ious  kings,  289,  293  ;  their  in- 
uence  on  Akbar,  ^1  ;  their 
social  claims,  610. 

Braj,  district  of,  433,  506. 

Brihadnitha,  King,  213®. 

Brthaspati,  as  svayambhu,  186* ; 
verses  attributed  to,  201  f. 

Buddha,  Gotama’s  teaching  as,  19  ft'., 
35  ;  a  Jain  title,  36  ;  Qotama  as 
Jina,  36 ;  his  dhamma-hlya,  40, 
42,  94  ;  lives  in  the  Dhamma  and 
Vinaya,  130 ;  the  Twenty-four 
Buddhas,  36,  38  ;  identified  with 
Maha-Purusba,  42  ft'.  ;  gradual 
elevation  above  the  world,  devd- 
tideva,  48  ;  king,  guiding  the 
occupants  of  the  world,  49  ; 
lokuttara,  65  f.  ;  ])reparation  for 
Buddhahood  in  early  Buddhism, 
61  ;  expansion  of  the  world  and 
the  number  of  Buddhas  in  the 
Mahl-Vatlu,  67  ff.  ;  in  the  Ijotus, 
62,  77  ft.  ;  Buddha  as  (^ilkya- 
Muni,  77  ;  unity  of  all  the  Bud¬ 
dhas,  80 ;  the  Dharma-kdya  and 
the  three  bodies,  95  ff.  ;  as  Amita- 
bha,  104  ff.  ;  as  Adi-Buddha, 
1 1 3  If.  ;  Bach-chit  and  Maheycaro., 
116  ;  Lokepara,  118  ;  epithet  c-f 
Brahman,  196 ’;  an  avatdra  of 
Vishnu,  240;  identified  with^iva, 
Brahman,  etc.,  368  h 

Buddha-Charita,  the,  by  Ayvaghosha, 

61,  86. 

Buddhaghosii,  author  of  the  “  Path 
of  Purity,”  24  f.,  33. 

Buddha-Kshetra,  its  extent,  67. 

Buddhanatha,  a  Buddhist  Yogin, 

120. 

Buddhi,  or  Intelligence,  identified 
with  the  Undecaying  (Mbh.), 
180 ;  above  the  inana$,  195  ;  but 
beneath  the  “  Great,”  204  ;  in  the 
Sahkhya  identified  with  the  Great, 
207  ;  Vishnu’s  fcudcyit  enters  Brah¬ 
man,  240  ;  in  the  Bhag.  Oitd,  252  ; 
in  (^ankara,  317. 

Buddhism,  in  China,  2  ‘  ;  at  Na- 
landa  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  ; 
early  teaching  of  Gotama,  22 ; 
its  criticism  of  theism,  27  f.,  50  f. ; 
development  of  different  schools, 
64  If. ;  the  Great  Vehicle,  63*  If. ; 
under  Harsha  Vardhana,  109  ft. ; 
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in  Nepal,  113  H  ;  influence  on 
Hinduism,  107  *  ;  crypto-Bud- 
dhism,  119,  303 ;  causes  of  its 
decline,  116  ff. ;  great  monastery 
destroyed,  119,  450  ;  criticiwjd  by 
Qankara,  317  f.  ;  criticised  by 
Ramanuja,  391  ;  Sabajia-cult  in, 
430  ;  in  medieval  Bengal,  437. 

Buddhists,  at  Kanchipuia,  352  ;  in 
South  India,  378  *,  382  ;  converUid 
by  Chaitanya,  443  ;  in  Orissa, 
446  f.,  and  Bengal,  447  ;  described 
by  Abul  Fazl,  492. 

“  Burden,”  the,  and  its  “  Bearer,” 
31. 

Cabara  Svamin,  on  Jaimini’s  Sutras, 
2992. 

^acfmka.  King,  said  to  have  injured 
tlie  Bo-tree,  6  2 ;  and  persecuted 
the  Buddhists,  225  *. 

^aiva  ^aktaa,  in  Bengal,  294  2. 

Caiva-Siddhanta,  the,  345,  352*, 
358  If. 

^aivas,  the  Tamil,  222,  351  ft ;  at 
Benares,  225  2  ;  modern  hymn  of, 
291  ;  theism  in  S.  India,  345  f. ; 
in  Kashmir,  346  f. 

^akra,  homage  to  Malnivira,  37 ; 
Harsha  as,  109,  122  ;  cp.  Inara. 

^akti,  development  of  the  conceji- 
tion  for  different  deities,  278  If.  ; 
in  the  Puranaa,  284  ;  and  Tantraa, 
285  ;  ^aktas,  283  2  ;  worship  of, 
in  the  Advaita  Maths,  3U9  * ; 
Ocudap.adaand(^ankara  as  Caktas, 
309  2 ;  Maya’s  Qakti  in  (Jankara, 
329  ;  in  Blashmir  Qaivisni,348  ff. ; 
Xilakantha  on,  360  ;  in  Tamil 
(^aivism,  361  f.,  365 ;  Lakshmi 
as  Viisudeva’s  Cakti,  378 ;  in 
Nimbarka’s  philosophy,  405  ;  cul- 
tus  in  Bengal,  430 ;  in  Kabir’s 
hymns,  464. 

^likya-Muni,  in  the  Lolug,  77  ff. ;  as 
Punuhottamci,  78,  85. 

Qandilya,  doctrine  of  Purusha,  44, 
186  ;  his  fc/wtAtt-sutras,  419,  423. 

Cahkara,  d^te  of,  296  ;  hi*  career, 
307  f.  :  his  philosophy,  309-343  ; 
significance  of  thoughts  at  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  108“;  suppo^^ 
to  have  persecuted  Buddhists,  1 16 ; 


on  Buddbisra,  119, 317 ;  on  onion 
with  Brahm.^  181 338 ;  the 
advaita  principle,  103 ;  on  blisa, 
197  * ;  on  the  Sankhya,  207 
318  ff. ;  on  the  Bhagavataa,  221  ; 
on  passages  in  the  Bh^.  Gitd,  267  *, 
258  •,  263 ;  the  object  of  the  8'iti^ 
300*;  on  the  foundations  of  belief, 
310  tf.  ;  the  Scriptures,  312  ft; 
subject  and  object,  316  ff. ;  Brah* 
man,  322  ff.  ;  the  soul,  332  ft  ; 
vision  of  Bralunan,  336  fit  ;  criti* 
cised  by  Ramanuja,  391  ff. 

Cahkara-Mivra,  writer  on  Nyiy*, 
224. 

Cantideva,  his  “  Guide  to  the  Devout 
Life,”  90',  100. 

(Jariputra,  disciple  of  ^akyaMuni,85. 

(^iriraka-Sutras,  300. 

Caste  denounced,  28 ;  restrictions 
withdrawn,  350,  3C9 ;  bhakti  open 
to  all,  420 ;  rejected  by  Rami- 
nanda,  428 ;  broken  down  in  ^luva 
festivals,  437  ;  and  by  Chaitanya, 
441,  445 ;  at  Puri,  442,  448 ;  Kibir 
on,  459  ;  Kuiiak,  473  ;  abolished 
by  the  Sikhs,  484. 

Castes,  the  Four,  their  duties,  162.  - 

(^aunaka,  teaches  Yoga,  211  *. 

Cave  temples,  Buddhist  figures  in, 
113. 

Celsu8,a  parallel  dilemma,  48*. 

^esha,  the  endless  serpient,  241. 

Chaitanya,  life  and  travels,  437  S. ; 
converts  Buddhists.  119;  his 
career,  436-48  ;  on  tne  hymea  of 
Chandi  D.ls,  431  *,  432  ;  bis  teach¬ 
ing,  444  ;  points  of  contact  with 
Islam,  451  ;  attraction  of  his 
px-rsonality,  488. 

Chance,  as  principle  of  existonce, 
202,  228. 

Chandala.^,  j«articip)ate  in  Tsmtra 
rite.;),  285. 

Chandi  D.is,  love-songs  of,  431 1, 438. 

Chandraguiita,  Megasthenes  af.  the 
court  of,  20,  200. 

Chiingdev,  Maritha  yogin,  462. 

Cliirvakas,  materialists,  201  L 

Chiliowjsm,  a  great,  57. 

China,  pilgrims  from,  3. 

Chinese  luacripitious  at  Buddha 
Gayii,  94,  96  *. 
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Olutte,  in  Buddhist  psychology,  22, 

24. 

Christian  influence,  is  it  found  in 
the  Bhag.  OU.,  264  ’ ;  in  the  story 
of  Madhva,  408  f. 

Christianity,  in  India,  521  fif. 

Chy^4nanda,  disciple  of  Chait- 
auya,  447. 

Cikhin,  a  Buddha,  75. 

Qila,  rules  of  mor^ity,  124. 

^il^ditya,  prince,  asks  guidance  of 
Avalokile9vara,  74 ;  cp.  Harsha 
Vardhana. 


(Jilpa-Qastraa,  the,  286. 

^iva,  rising  prominence  of,  49  ;  an¬ 
alogy  with  Vajrapiuji,  69®;  pro¬ 
duct  from  Avalokile^vara,  76 ; 
third  in  the  Triiuurti,  94*,  163, 
276 ;  his  image  installed  with 
Buddlia’s,  110,  123  ;  in  the  decline 
of  Buddhism,  117  f. ;  in  the 
ilahabharata,  133 ;  bom  from 
Brahma’s  forehead,  147,  231  ; 
embodies  Karma,  160  ;  offers  him¬ 
self  as  a  libation,  161  ;  worshipped 
as  Des’royer,  182  ;  associated  with 
Yoga,  2 1 1,  220, 233 ;  as  Mahe^vara, 
221,  226  :  in  the  Qvet.  Uv.,  227 
flf. ;  as  Kirata,  231  ;  as  Sthanu, 
231,  362 ;  as  Maha-Deva,  234, 
280  * ;  supremacy  of,  273  f. ;  cult 
older  than  Buddhism,  274®;  in 
the  Trimurti  at  Elephanta,  277  ; 
in  the  Kurma  Purdna,  283  ;  in 
cultus  and  inscriptions,  287  ff. ; 
the  other  gods  form  his  body, 
290 ;  eight-formed,  290,  383 ; 

unit^  with  Vi=hnu,  290,  383 ; 
benefactions  in  honour  of.  293  ; 
patron  of  Drama,  293  I.  ;  as 
dancer,  294 ;  incarnate  in  (^ah- 
kara,  308  ;  employs  Brahman  to 
create,  344  ;  in  S.  India,  345,  351 
B. ;  in  isashmir,  348  ff. ;  as  Pufu- 
pati,  352 ;  his  grace,  in  Tamil 
yaivism,  365  ;  invoked  with 
Vishnu,  382 ;  medieval  worship 
in  Bengal,  437  ;  sanctuary  of,  at 
Somnath,  desecrated  by  Moham¬ 
medans,  449  ;  in  Maratha  devo¬ 
tion,  462  ;  in  the  RamUyana  of 
TulsI  Das,  610,  612  f. 


^iva-Bhagavatas,  the,  221,  227,  248. 

Civa-Jnana-Botha,  the,  359. 

Oivavakkiyar,  a  Tamil  ^aiva,  362. 

Civi,  offers  merit  to  Yayati,  170. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  reference 
to  Buddha,  200*;  analogy  with 
Kabir’s  teachings,  466. 

Cloud,  the,  of  the  Dharma,  68  ;  the 
wondrous,  84,  92  ;  symbol  of  com¬ 
munion,  in  the  Lotus,  103 ;  of 
Dharma,  in  Yoga,  219  h 

Commemoration,  value  of  acts  of, 
30. 

Communion  with  the  Buddha,  99. 

Consciousness,  in  early  Buddhism, 
enters  the  mothePs  womb,  32. 

Cosmography,  in  the  Uimnishads,  9 ; 
in  Buddhism,  9  f. 

Cosmology,  in  the  Upanishads,  187 
ff.,  198. 

Council,  the  Great,  64,  56  *,  56 ;  of 
Asoka  at  Patna,  41,  56. 

^raddha,  faith,  personalised,  194. 

Craddhas,  recitations  at,  281. 

Creation,  by  Avalokite^vara,  114; 
by  Brahman,  145  ff.,  182  ;  by  Civa, 
232  ;  by  Vishnu,  242. 

Creation  and  dissolution,  198. 

Cri,  as  consort  of  Vishnu,  279 ;  as 
Maha-Devi,  279  f. 

Cringeri,  seat  of  modem  Caivism, 
309. 

(^ripala,  court  poet,  344. 

(^rirahga,  Vishnu  temple  at,  379, 381, 
384  ;  Ramanuja  at,  387  ;  pillaged 
by  Mohammedans,  414,  450. 

Cri-Vaishnavas,  religion  of,  383  ff. 

Crypto-Buddhism,  in  Hindu  philo¬ 
sophy,  1 1 9,  303. 

Qudra,  excluded  from  grace,  403. 

Cukra,  teacher  of  Yoga,  211  ;  priest 
of  the  Asuras,  246®. 

^unya  Purana,  the,  118. 

Curse,  a  Brahman’s,  150 ;  cp.  514, 
623. 

(Jveta9valara  Upanishad,  163,  227  ff. 

Da9aratha,  King,  father  of  Rama, 
516 

Dadu,  a  Kabir  Panthi,  470 '. 

Daityas,  the,  opponents  of  the  gods, 
149. 
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D&ksha,  ofbpring  of  Seventh  Sag^ 
146;  in  Brahma’s  heaven,  170; 
his  Bacritice,  231. 

Dauavaa,  the,  enemies  of  the  gods, 
162,  238,  279. 

Dance,  as  a  sacred  function,  293 ; 
^iva  its  patron,  294  f.  ;  as  the 
expression  of  emotion  by  Chait- 
anya,  443  f.  ;  in  KabiBs  hymns, 
463. 

Danda,  punishment,  as  divine,  151. 

Dandins,  disciples  <jf  (^afikara,  3o9. 

Dantivarman  (Buddhist),  invokes 
Vishnu  and  ^iva,  288. 

Dar^anas,  the  six,  Abul  Fazl,  492. 

Day,  a  Brahma,  143. 

Deatli,  early  qiie.‘^tious  aljout,  13; 
importance  of  dispo.’iilionsat,  108; 
origin  of,  in  the  Mhh.^  151  ;  con¬ 
flict  with  Brahman,  179 ;  visits 
an  ascetic,  180  ;  (^iva  as,  232*. 

Deed  (Karma),  the  Law  ol,  origin  of 
the,  13  If.  ;  in  Gotama’s  teaaiing, 
20,  26;  in  later  Biuidliism,  103, 
107  ;  in  the  Mhh.  (paisim),  144  ; 
as  the  method  of  tlie  Ordainer, 
156*;  incorporate!  in  religion, 
159  ;  possible  e.^aipe  from  it,  176; 
in  the  Sraikliya,  204,  2o7,  209  ; 
embodied  in  Civa,  235  ;  in  the 
Bhag.  Gitdy  254,  260  ;  in  (^aiikara, 
321,  327,  334  ;  in  Kashmir  Qaiv- 
ism,  349  ;  in  the  Cai\a  Si  Jdhanta, 
361  ;  in  Ramanuja,  394,  400  f. ; 
escape  from,  througli  “surrender,” 
416  f. ;  in  Kabir^s  fioems,  438  ; 
and  in  Naiiak’s,  477 ;  in  Sikh 
teaching,  485,  487  ;  in  Tills!  Das, 
609,  613. 

Dehlements,  the  three,  in  Kashmir 
(Jaivism,  349  f.  ;  ir  Tamil  ^uiv- 
isni,  362,  364,  367. 

Deliveraiu»,uuiver6.il,  in  Buddhism, 
78,  62,  84  f.  ;  through  t^'iva,  235  ; 
in  the  Bhag.  Gil.,  251  If.,  201  (f. ; 
through  Vishnu,  213;  universal, 
in  later  Buddhitni,  76,  85,  93  f., 
115;  in  the  ^aiva  Siddluinta,  307  ; 
promised  by  G'haitauya,  445. 

Descents,  of  Vishnu,  117,  239  ff., 
270 ;  ascribed  to  Nurayana,  207, 
269  f. ;  in  Vaishnava  theology, 
418. 

Desire  (to/dul),  a  factor  in  Karma,  31 . 


Devadatta,eousinof  Gotama  Boddha, 
48. 

Devakl,  mother  of  Kruhna,  247. 

Dev^nampiyatioaa,  King  of  CeTlon, 
31. 

Devunandfi,  mother  of  Mahaviira, 
37. 

Devaram,  a  (^aiva  hymn-book,  35*3. 

Devas,  involved  in  the  round  of 
births,  26,  171  f. 

Devasthuua,  an  ascetic  in  the  J/Uk., 
161. 

Devr,  title  of  Uma,  280,  284- 

Devotion  (bhaklt)  towards  God,  51  ; 
towards  the  Buddhas,  101  ;  the 
Path  of,  245, 270;  in  the  Bluigavad 
Gitil,  253,  259  ;  the  reLgiou  of, 
founded  by  Nuriyaua,  265  ff. ; 
difficulty  in  awakening  it,  272 ; 
the  Bhagavat  known  through, 
376  ;  in  Ramanuja,  369  t,  402  ; 
in  Nimbarka,  4u6 ;  in  Madbva, 
411 ;  its  organised  disciplines,  419 
ff. ;  in  Kabir,  469;  in  Sikh  hymns, 
486  ;  in  Tulsi  Dis,  613,  617. 

Dhamma  and  Vinaya,  in  early  Bud- 
dlusm,  30,  40 ;  the,  as  uncondi¬ 
tioned,  41,  79  f. ;  by  whom  taught, 
56 ;  as  the  body  of  the  Buddha, 
40,  42,  94 ;  the  body  of  Vishnu, 
40  S  242. 

Dbarnia,  morality  as  one  of  three 
aims,  135,  137*,  IGO,  169,  171, 
209 ',  259 ;  religion  of  the  Veda, 
146 ;  ollBpring  of  Brahman,  150, 
152;  visits  an  ascetic,  160;  an 
element  in  the  Self,  191  ;  the 
eternal,  263  f.  ;  a  form  of  Kkri- 
yana,  266  ;  cult  in  Bengal,  437  ; 
meanings  in  Hinduism,  124. 

Dharmas,  in  later  Buddhism,  aa 
phenonu-na,  88,  99. 

Dharma  the,  129. 

Dharma  .Nirunjaua,  sjn  of  Adi 
Buddha,  118. 

Dhanna-Sulras,  the,  129. 

Dharmakam,  vow  of  Buddhah^iod, 

106. 

Dhaimapala  II„  Bengal,  118. 

Dharmaiak^ha,  translates  the  Bud* 
dha-Chanta,  51. 

Dharm  Das,  disciple  of  Kabir,  470*. 

Dliarmendra,  title  of  Yams,  166. 

Dhatn',  aou  of  Brahman,  279*. 
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DlinUriahtra,  King,  brother  of 
Pai?«.lu,  131,  138. 

Dhruv^  the  Pole-star,  164 

Dhj^  •  Bodhisattvas,  iu  Nepal, 
114 

Dhyani-Buddhas,  in  Nepal,  114. 

Dinnaga,  leaves  the  Manfi  Yana  for 
Hina,  66. 

Dionysos,  identitied  with  Civa,  227, 
231. 

Dipaukara,  the  Buddha,  38,  68,  61  { 
as  Jina  and  Lokanayaku,  39  *. 

Dissolution,  in  early  Buddhism,  by 
fire  or  water,  17  ;  in  the  Mhh,, 
142  ;  of  the  world,  232  f. 

Divnkara-Mitra,  Harsha  visits.  111. 

Divyavadana,  the,  59. 

Dnyandcv,  Mariitha  poet,  452  f. 

Do^tism,  Buddhist,  56,  97  ;  in 
Vishnu  theoloCT,  290. 

Douiilo  Mirarle,  the,  of  the  Buddha’s 
relic,  31. 

Drama,  under  patKmage  of  Civa, 
2.93. 

Draupadi,  wife  of  the  Five  Pandavas, 
131  ;  challenges  the  providential 
government  of  the  world,  60,  167 
n. ;  her  dark  complexion,  247,  251. 

Dualism,  of  the  Saiikhya,  205  ;  of 
Madhva,  409  tf. 

Durga,  consort  of  Civa,  intended 
sacrifice  of  Yuan  Chwaog  to,  ^  ; 
name  of  TiuiP.,  2n0  :  an  Mahii- 
Nidri.,  280 ;  Hu£''.an  saoriftces  to, 
345. 

Duryodhana,  131. 

Dutthagamini,  King  of  Ceylon,  47  f. 

Dwarka,  Krishna’s  city,  Natha  Muni 
at,  384  ;  Chaitanya  at,  442,  464  ; 
Numdev  at,  464. 

Egg,  the  primeval,  146. 

Ek^hth,  Maratha  poet,  617  ^ 

Elements,  the,  as  principle  of  exis¬ 
tence,  202,  228. 

Elephanta,  the  Triad  at,  277. 

Elura,  caves  of,  74,  104,  113. 

Energy  ((^akti),  as  divine  consorts, 
278,  283*. 

Erigeiia,  analogies  with  ^ahkara, 
342 ». 

Eternal  ists,  the,  their  wrong  views 
of  the  soul,  20,  87. 


Ethics,  in  Buddhism,  38  f.,  61,  66 
ir.,  99,  101  f. ;  in  Manu,  130 ;  in 
the  Am.,  157,  160  It,  178. 

Eye,  of  the  Truth,  21,  108  ;  the 
heavenly,  21  *. 

Fah  Hien,Chine8e  Buddhist  pilgrim, 
3  ;  his  observations  in  India,  69, 
68,  71,  73,  98,  105,  116. 

Faith,  salvation  by,  in  Buddhism, 
108  ;  personal ised,  194  ;  in  the 
Hhuff.  Gltil,  253. 

Faizi,  jioet  at  Akbar’s  court,  490, 
402,  498,  500 

Faqlrs,  Mohammedan  ascetics,  461. 

Fate  (neces.sity),  ns  the  sole  power 
in  human  ailairs  (doctrine  of  the 
Ajivikas),  153  ;  serves  Brahman, 
164  ;  has  no  moral  quality,  157  ; 
as  principle  of  existence,  202, 228. 

Fathers,  the  home  of  the,  168  f. 

Falhpur-Sikn,  Akbar’s  palace  at, 
494,  406,  501. 

Fuiet  must  precede  intcllectus,  2.53. 

Five  Brothers  (cp.  Pandavas),  117  ; 
in  the  AIbh.,  131,  133,  160. 

Forgiveness,  the  duty  of,  60,  157, 
162,  172  ;  divine,  455,  468,  486  f. 

Freewill,  in  the  Allh.,  155  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  (^aiikara,  335  f. 

Fruit,  of  action,  iu  early  Buddhism, 
20,  32 ;  the  doctrine  modified, 
167* ;  possibility  of  renunciation, 
177  ;  cp.  Renunciation,  B.nd  Sur¬ 
render. 

Qai;e9a,  son  of  (^iva,  344. 

Gaudapuda,  on  Miiyu,  304. 

Gautama,  a  sage  who  defeated  Civa, 
383. 

Gaya,  Yuan  Chwang  at,  3  ;  inscrip¬ 
tions  at,  96\  119;  Chaitanya  at, 
439  f. ;  Nanak  at,  474. 

Gayatri,  the  goddess  of  the,  180  ;  in 
Kabii-’s  hymns,  464,  467. 

Ghoro,  teacher  of  Krishna,  247. 

Gnosis,  the  Perfect,  68  fi'. 

Gohind  Singh,  tenth  Sikh  Guru, 
479  f.,  484,  488. 

God,  as  I^vara,  10®;  gi.  Avalokite- 
evara,  Buddha,  Adi  -  Buddha, 
Brahman,  Vishnu,  ^iva,  Bhagavat, 
Vusudeva,  Nurayai.ia. 
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GotAona,  the  Buddha,  his  early 
preaching,  18  ff. ;  as  Mahu-Puru- 
aha,  46  ;  the  Fire  Semion,  62  ;  hia 
empirical  idealism,  204  ;  practises 
Yoga,  212.  I 

Ootaina,  reputed  author  of  Nyiiya 
Siitras,  222. 

Oovinda  Das,  attendant  of  Cliai- 
tanya,  440  If. 

Grace,  divine,  might  qualify  Karma, 
159  I  in  the  Bhag.  Git.,  263 ;  ni 
Hari,  268 ;  of  Brahman  to  the 
soul,  338  ;  of  Qiva,  316,  360,  352, 
355  ;  imparts  direct  ujiprehension 
of  Deity,  390  ;  in  Ram;inuja,  401  ; 
accordin(^toMadhva,41 1;  methods 
of  oi)eration,  417  ;  in  Niuak,  477. 

Granth,  the,  Sikh  sacred  book,  479, 
481. 

Great,  the,  in  Uj^an.  psychology, 
204  ;  in  the  Sahkhya,  207  ;  Ani- 
ruddha-Iyvara  identified  with, 
221 ;  spirit  of  universal  nature, 
291. 

Greeks,  opinions  resembling  Brah¬ 
mans,  26  ;  influence  in  India,  91; 
Ecience  and  philosophy,  109. 

GuhsL,  instructed  by  Lakshmaua, 
613. 

Guiias,  cp.  Strands,  the  Three. 

Guptii  dynasty,  the,  370. 

Gurjaras,  the,  become  (^aivas,  352. 

Guru,  need  of,  in  Kashmir  Caivi-sm, 
360 ;  in  Tamil  Caivisin,  366  ;  the 
ten  Sikh,  479  f. 

Hafiz,  the  Diwan  of,  496. 

Hanumat,  the  monkey  chief,  609  f. 

Hara,  epithet  of  Uudra-Cit'a,  229, 
274. 

Hardwar,  bathing-place  on  the 
Ganges,  visited  by  Madhva,  407  ; 
Niinak  at,  473  ;  Timur  at,  489. 

Har  Oobind,  sixth  Sikh  Guru,  480  f., 
483. 

Hari,  name  of  Krishna,  255 ;  of 
Niirayana- Vishnu,  268. 

Haribhadra,  a  Jain,  297. 

Hari-Hara,  union  of  Vishnu  and 
t^iva,  383. 

Harsha-Vardluina,  religion  in  the 
rei^  of,  74,  109,  122,  134,  225 ; 
vibiU  Divakara  Mitra,  297. 


Hastinapur  (Delhi),  centra  of  tke 
power  of  the  Kauravaa,  ISl  ; 
Aumdev  at,  453. 

Heart  of  Bodh%  the  primeval,  93. 

Heaven,  of  Yama,  168 ;  of  Indra, 
1C9  ;  of  Brahma,  170  f. ;  MudgaU 
declines  to  go  tldther,  172 ;  ap¬ 
pears  perwinally,  180. 

Heliodora,  worshipper  of  Vnsndera, 
245. 

Hell,  Avalokite9vani  delivers  the 
sufferers  from,  72,  76  ;  its  three¬ 
fold  gate,  166  ;  twenty -one,  16<i. 

Herucleitus,  analogies  with  Indian 
thought,  25,  152,  109  f.,  464,  467. 

IletakleM,  identifiud  with  Kriahi^ 
219. 

Hesiod,  the  Four  Ages,  143*. 

nin<luit‘m,  its  com|)lex  character, 
123  ff. ;  and  Islam,  451  ff. 

Hiranyakavi  pn,  a  Daitya  -  king, 
killed  by  Vishnu,  239,  372. 

lluuen,  Jajjaneoe  Buddhist,  loachas 
Salvation  by  Faith,  109. 

House  of  Worship,  AkbaFs,  496  f., 
604. 

Huihti,  teacher  of  I -Citing,  77. 

Humaynn,  father  of  Akbar,  4901, 
492,  507. 

Hymns,  in  Vishnu  cultus,  289 ;  of 
the  Tamil  f^aivas,  353  tf. ;  of  the 
Vaichnavas,  363*,  379  ff. ;  attri¬ 
buted  to  Kamtlnanda,  429 ;  sung 
by  Cbaitan)’Ji  and  his  dUdplea, 
440  ;  of  Namdev,  465  ;  of  Kabir, 
457  ;  of  Kunak  and  the  Sikhs, 
477  ff. 

“  I  am  Brahman,*'  formula  of  union, 
174,  197,  338,  4ia 

Ibrahim,  Ha|i,  remonstrance  of,  499. 

Ibrahim  Lodi,  Sultan,  Kanak  b^cre, 
473. 

Ibrahim,  Shaikh,  Mobauimedan 
teacher,  474. 

I-Ching,  Chinese  pilgrim,  his  oloer- 
vatious,  3,  69  *,  70 ',  77,  105. 

Invars,  “lord,”  sometimes  eqnsJ  to 
**<jck1,"  10  •;  of  Brahma,  36; 
argument  against,  51  ;  of  At  alo- 
kile^vara,  73  ;  of  the  Buddiia, 
83  ;  otLpriug  of  Mahe^Tara  in 
Nepalese  Buddhism,  115  ;  the 
sun  e(]uatod  with,  in 
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147  ;  of  Brahm&D,  174* ;  God  in 
Yoga,  214;  of  Brahman  as 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer, 
in  (^ahkara,  327  f. ;  parallel  with 
the  theology  of  Erigena,  342  *  ;  in 
Kashmir  ^aivism,  349 ;  in  the 
Vithnu  Purdiia,  371  ;  in  Rama¬ 
nuja,  395,  397  *. 

Ijvara  -  Krishna,  author  of  the 
Sahkhyan  Karik^  203,  208,  212. 

lovara  Puri,  exhorts  Chaitanya,  439. 

laealism,  in  the  Buddhist  Yogdcara, 
93 ;  in  Yajnavalkya’s  teaching, 
193 ;  Buddhist,  criticised  by 
(Jaiikara,  317  f. ;  how  expounded 
by  ^aiikara,  325. 

Idolatry,  Tamil,  protest  against, 
368  ;  Namdev  on,  455  ;  Kabir  on, 
459. 

Ignorance  (or  Nescience),  personal¬ 
ised  in  Madhu  (Mbh.),  137  ;  con¬ 
trols  our  experience,  316  ;  beside 
Mdyd  in  the  Vedanta,  327  ff. ; 
rimeval,  334  ;  in  the  Supreme 
elf  individualised,  341  ;  ^an- 
kara’s  doctrine  criticised  by 
Ramanuja,  393  fif. 

Ikshvaku,  King,  180. 

Images,  use  of,  276*;  the  daily 
treatment,  292. 

Impermanence,  perception  of,  in 
early  Buddhism,  25. 

Incarnation,  its  purpose,  239  ft'., 
259,  614  f. 

Indeterminates,  in  Buddhism,  the 
Ten,  29. 

Indra  ((Jakra),  sovereign  of  the 
Thirty-three  gods,  his  city,  10 ; 
a  series  of  Indras,  26  ;  instructs  a 
Brahman,  139  ;  in  the  Mbh.,  147  f., 
162  ;  as  amara  in  the  Mbh.,  148 ;  as 
puTuhilta,  149  :  as  sacrificer,  161, 
167  ;  his  hall,  169  ;  apocalyi)se 
of,  180  ;  consults  Prajapati,  lH9f.  ; 
identified  with  Brahman,  198 ; 
in  Tulsi  Das,  610,  614. 

Indrota,  a  sage,  139. 

Intelleclui,  priority  to  fida,  253. 

Intuition,  m  the  Mbh.,  137  f. ;  in 
Yoga,  217  ;  in  (^’ahkara,  310 ; 
vouched  for  by  Scripture,  313  ; 
apprehends  the  Self,  315  f.,  332  ; 
arises  through  grace,  390. 

Ishwar,  in  modem  Hinduism,  126. 


Jagan-natha,  “  Lord  of  the  world,” 
epithet  of  Vishnu,  239  ;  temple 
of,  408,  426,  442.' 

Jahangir,  Akbar’s  son  and  successor, 
483,  508  ;  puts  Arjan  to  death, 
479,  483. 

Jaigishavya,  questioned  by  Avatya, 
213. 

Jaimini,  and  the  Mimaqisu,  297. 

Jains,  the,  contemporary  with 
Qotama,  16,  35  ff.,  39 ;  under 
Hartiha,  110  f.  ;  resist  influences  of 
Hinduism,  117  ;  in  South  India, 
352,  382  ;  Raminuja  among,  388  ; 
in  Abul  Fazl,  492 ;  at  Akbar’s 
court,  499,  503. 

Jajali,  a  forest  recluse  (Mbh.),  162  f. 

Janaka,  king  of  the  Videhas,  in  the 
Mbh.,  in  the  debates  in  the 
Upai'.isliads,  180,  183  f.,  191, 199  ; 
father  of  Sita,  423. 

Jauamejaya,  a  king  {i.l/6/i.)who  killed 
a  Brahman,  139,  160,  162,  166 

Japji,  the,  a  Sikh  hymn,  472,  474, 
482,  484^ 

Jaralkara  Artabhaga,  15, 

Jiitiika-Mahi,  of  Anya  ^ura,  51. 

Jayadeva,  author  of  the  Gitngovindxi, 
431. 

Jayaratha,  in  Kashmir,  347  h 

Jelalu-d  Din,  tells  a  Buddhist  apo¬ 
logue,  450  ;  at  Qonia,  451. 

Jesuits,  at  Akbar’s  court,  494, 601  f., 
505. 

Jewels,  the  Three,  in  Buddhism, 
69. 

Kabir,  life  and  teaching,  466  ff. ; 
hymns  in  the  Sikh  Qranth,  481  * ; 
his  influence,  488. 

Kabir  Panthis,  the,  470  *. 

Kayakritsna,  Vedantic  teacher,  341. 

Kii^yapa,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Brsh- 
man’s  “mind-born”  sons,  146; 
his  hymn  on  forgiveness,  157. 

Kailusa,  home  of  (^iva,  231. 

Kaitabha,  a  demon  {Mbh.),  seizes  the 
Vedas  with  Madhu,  137,  273. 

Kali  age,  the,  152  f.,  164. 

Kalidasa,  on  the  Triraurti,  276  ;  his 
dramas, 294, 290* ;  knows  Vishnu’s 
descent  in  Rama,  426. 

Kali-yuga,  god  of  the  present  aeon, 
609. 
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Kalki,  avoXdra  of  Vishnu,  240*,  241. 

K&ll&ta.  a  Kashmir  (^aiva,  347. 

Kalpf,  a  world-period,  143*. 

Kama,  god  of  love,  consumed  by 
9iva,  287. 

Kanfida,  reputed  founder  of  Vai^-e- 
bhika  system,  223  ;  followers  of, 
under  Harsha,  111. 

Kanauj,  taken  by  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  449  ;  cp.  Kanyakubja. 

Kfirichipura,  Buddhists  and  Jains 
at,  352 ;  Bhagavat  worship  at, 
377  ;  Ramanuja  at,  38G  f. 

Kanishka,  King,  sovereign  of  N.W. 
India,  51  *,  8G. 

Kami  Bliatta,  love-songs  of,  430. 

Kanyakubja,  Buddhist  convocation 
at,  109,  122. 

Kapila,  reputed  founder  of  the 
Saiikhya,  203,  208  ;  followers  of, 
under  Harsha,  111  ;  protests 
against  caste,  369. 

Kapila-Vustu,  “  Kapila’s  city,”  203. 

Karaikal  Ammaiyur,  a  Tamil  saint, 
357. 

Kurikas,  the  Sahkhyan,  203 ;  of 
Qaudapada,  305. 

Karma  (cp.  Deed,  the  Law  of  the), 
origin  of  the  doctrine,  13  tf. ;  in 
Gotama’s  teaching,  20,  32  f.  ;  in 
the  Mhh.,  142,  144  11'.;  incor¬ 
porated  in  religion,  159  f.  ;  em- 
uodied  in  Civa,  160,  235  ;  its 
exhaustion,  172  ;  renunciation  of, 
176;  in  the  Sahkhya,  207,  209; 
in  Vishnu,  260;  explains  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  happines.-, 
321  ;  preparation  for  grace,  365  ; 
embodied  in  Brahman,  400 ; 
counteracted  by  grace,  401 ;  escaj>e 
from,  by  “  self-abandonment,” 
41C,  421  ;  in  Kabir,  458 ;  in 
Kiinak,  477  f.,  485,  487. 

Kalha-Vatthu,  the  publication  of 
the,  41  ;  deals  with  disputed 
themes,  66. 

Kaurava3,de8cendantsof  King  Kuril, 
131. 

Kautilya,  on  philosophical  schools, 
201,  211  ;  his  list  oi  sacred  litera¬ 
ture,  281. 

Khalsa,  the,  Sikh  organisation,  484. 

Khema,  a  Buddhist  nun,  29. 

Kings,  as  divine,  123. 


Knowledge,  the  lower,  48,  320: 
Brahman  as,  175, 196  ;  the  way  cl 
deliverance,  178  ;  the  triple,  186 ; 
the  Path  of,  252  f.,  255,  261, 
270  f.,  299;  the  “higher”  and 
the  “lower,”  326 ;  in  Vaishrjivum, 
375  ;  through  Yoga,  390. 

Knowledge-section,  of  the  MlmAmtd, 
297. 

Korakkhattiya,  an  ascetic,  171*. 

Ko.-ala,  kingdom  of,  423,  515. 

Krishna,  promises  aid  to  Arjuna, 
49;  in  the  Bhag.  Gitd,  80 ‘,  81  ; 
worship}>ers  of,  in  the  hermitage 
of  Diviikara  Milra,  111  ;  bis 
bp>orts,117 ;  as  Arjuna’scliariotoer, 
135;  prej<ares  for  battle,  lfi5 ; 
origin  of,  247  ff.  ;  in  the  Bhag. 
GiM,  251  ff. ;  as  Brahman,  273;  in 
dramatic  perfornumces,  249,  293, 
474  ;  Nutha-Miiui  visits  Krislu.ia 
localities,  384  ;  NimlArka  setdes 
there,  for  cultua,  401  ;  Madliva 
founds  a  temple  to,  at  Udipi,  408  ; 
in  the  Bfuigavata  l^unlna,  4!il  ; 
his  B])<)rt.s,  430  f.  ;  in  the  Gita- 
gai  uidi,  431  ;  scenes  of  his  vouth 
on  the  Jumna,  433  ;  as  Bralirran 
(Vallahha),  436 ;  devotion  of 
C'haiunya,  440  IL ;  sacred  locali¬ 
ties  plundered,  449 ;  as  (Jod 
among  Marutha  saints,  455  ;  in 
modern  Hinduism,  127. 

Krishna  Das,authorof  ihaCkaitaiiya- 
cJuiriidmrila,  438. 

Kritliviba,  tianslator  of  the  RaiuA- 
yaua,  427. 

KuU-ra,  in  the  AIbh.  god  of  wealth, 
147. 

Kunnira,  King,  at  Kanyaknbjii,  109, 

122. 

Kum.irajiva,  in  China,  4^*1  a.D.,  58*, 
02. 

Kumitrila  Bhatta,  said  to  liave  per¬ 
secuted  the  Buddhiblb,  116,  208*  ; 
and  to  have  taught  (^aiikata,  309. 

Kuru,  ancestor  of  the  Kauravas,  131. 

Kurus,  llie,  191  ;  the,  Civa  among, 
231. 

Kusimlrii,  city  of  the  Mallas,  47. 

Kutbat-d  Din,  plunder*  ^narea, 
450. 

Kwan-Yiu,  Chinese  form  of  Ara- 
lokite^vara,  74. 
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LftkahiuAua,  brother  of  R&nu,  612  f. 

Lekebmana  Sena,  driven  from 
Bengal,  460. 

Lakthml,  consort  of  Vishnu,  278  f., 
284  ;  Mother  of  the  World,  389  < ; 
identified  with  Sita,  613,  616. 

Lalita  Vistara,  the,  67,  64*;  the 
Buddha  in  the,  46  ;  the  Yanas  in, 
63* ;  Avalokit^vara  in  the,  71. 

Laiika,  Rama  erects  a  liilga  at  the 
bridge  to,  612. 

Lusya,  chorus  taught  by  Parvati, 
293. 

Latif,  Mir  Abdul,  instructs  Akbar, 
496. 

Law,  students  of^  under  Harsha, 
111  ;  growth  of  its  literature,  129. 

Liberation,  in  the  Mbh.,  177  f.  ; 
in  the  Sankhya,  210  f.  ;  in  Yoga, 
219 ;  in  Nyaya,  222 ;  in  the 
Vai^eshika,  223  ;  cp.  Release, 
Salvation,  Union. 

Liiiga,  the,  svmbol  of  (^iva,  232  f. ; 
one  erected  by  Rama,  612. 

Locana,  consort  of  a  Bodhisattva, 
113. 

Lokucharya,  author  of  eighteen 
JRcJuisyai,  414  f.,  416. 

Lokayata,  named  by  Kautilya,  201  f. 

Lokiiyatikas,  under  Harsha,  111. 

Lomas,  a  seer,  in  the  Rumilyana  of 
Tulsi  Das,  614. 

Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  the,  the 
fire-parable  in,  62  ;  Manju9rl  and 
Avalokite^ivara  in,  70  f. ;  the 
Buddhas  and  the  Buddha,  76  ff.  ; 
parables  of  the  Wandering  Son, 
the  Cloud,  the  Man  born  blind, 
82  ff.  ;  AmitSbha  in,  104  f. 

Modhava,  author  of  the  Sarva- 
Dar^am-Harjigraha,  on  Buddhism, 
119 :  identifies  Charvakas  and 
Lokayatikas,  201 ;  on  Yoga,  213* ; 
on  the  Pavupatas,  222  *. 

Madhu,  in  the  Mbh.,  attempts  to 
slay  Brahman,  137,  273  ;  slain  by 
Vishnu,  238. 

Madhu-Slayer,  title  of  Vishnu,  160. 

Madhusudaiia  Jarasvati,  follower  of 
^ankara,  301. 

Maxlhu-vidya,  or  “  honey -doctrine,” 
193*. 

Madhva,  on  the  Ved&nta,  406  ff. 


Madhyamakas,  the,  in  Buddhism, 
School  of  the  Mean,  87,  100. 

Madhyantika,  an  ai-ahat,  60. 

Madi*a,  Tamil  culture  in,  361  *, 
366.’ 

Magahar,  Kabir  dies  at,  461. 

Mahabharata,  the  Great  Epic, 
117  ff  ;  the,  131  ff. 

Maha-Bodhi  temple,  119. 

Mahii-Puruaha,  conception  of,  im- 
plied  to  Gotama  Buddha,  42  n.  : 
in  the  Maha-Vaatu,  68  * ;  of 
Bodhisattvas  in  the  Lotus,  81  ; 
the  Thirty-two  Marks  on  Gotama, 
97  ;  of  Vishnu,  241,  371,  ;  in  the 
Narayana  cult,  45,  267. 

Mahanlahtra,  land  of,  461. 

Mahasthfinaprapta,  a  Bodhisattva, 
109. 

Maha-Vastu,  the,  65,  66  f.,  71. 

Mahavira,  leader  of  the  Jains,  36  ff., 
202  ;  a  Buddhist  title,  36. 

Maha-Yana,  taught  at  Nalanda,  8  ; 
Vinaya  in,  54  ;  meaning  of  the 
term,  63  * ;  Buddhism  in,  62  ff. 

Mahinda  (Mahendra),  son  of  Asoka, 
sent  to  Ceylon,  30,  286. 

Mahisha,  a  demon,  slain  by  Civa, 
284. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  his  invasions, 
449  ;  captures  Mathura,  433. 

Maitreya  (Metteyya),  the  future 
Buddha,  Yuan  Chwang’s  prayer 
to,  6  ;  Dutthagamini  goes  to,  48  ; 
in  the  Tuaita  heaven,  69,  91. 

Maitrcyi,  wife  of  Yiijiiavalkya,  193. 

Makkhali  of  the  Cow-pen,  16,  163. 

Miiladhar  Vasu,  first  translator  of 
the  Bhdg.  Fur.  into  Bengali,  433. 

Mallas,  the,  cremate  Gotama,  47. 

Malukya,  a  dissatisfied  Buddhist 
monk,  29, 

MumukI,  consort  of  a  Bodhisattva, 
113. 

Manas  (“mind”),  in  Buddhist 
psychology,  21  *,  24  ;  in  Upon., 
187,  190  ;  in  the  Bhag.  Gltd,  252, 
265  ;  in  the  Sankhya,  204  ;  in 
(^aiikara,  329. 

Manava  Dharma  (^iistra,  the,  129. 

Mandara,  mountain,  home  by  Vishnu 
at  the  churning  of  the  ocean, 
239. 

Mundeva,  prince,  in  Nepal,  116. 
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Mandodari,  ipouae  of  Kiivaaa,  425, 
518. 

Mauichaeisni,  connected  in  fourth 
century  with  Terebiuthus  Buddha, 
91. 

Manifest,  the,  and  the  Unmauifet  t, 
174,  195,  204,  327. 

Munikkii  Vulgar,  hymus  of,  355  ff. 

Mauimekhalai,  a  Tamil  epic,  119, 
377. 

Mahjucri,  a  Bodhisattva,  65,  68  If.  ; 
in  Nepal,  116. 

Manki,  attains  to  Brahman,  165, 
179. 

Mantras,  on  the  marks  of  Mahu- 
Puruslia,  42 ;  in  cultua,  291  ; 
their  teaching  about  the  go<ls, 
312. 

Manu,  Laws  of,  124  f.,  128  ff.,  141, 
161,164,212,  258',  266,  281. 

Manu,  son  of  Vivasvat,  129  ;  part¬ 
ner  in  creation,  146 ;  practises 
Yoga,  220^. 

Mara,  the  Tempter,  in  Buddhism, 
24,247;  conflict  with,  38  ;  plural, 
49  ;  sometimes  successful,  67  '. 

Mariithas,  religious  activity  among, 
450  ff, ;  the,  their  literatuie,  451. 

Maidana,  attendant  of  Nfmak,  473, 
476. 

Marks,  the,  32  ;  of  Mahfi-Puruslia, 
42  If.  ;  on  Niiruyaiia  and  Nara, 
44  ;  on  the  Buddha,  45  ;  on  Adi- 
Buddlia,  114  3. 

Markaiideya,  discourses  of,  184  ; 
vision  of  Naray  aua,  265. 

Markaiideya  PunuLa,  date,  and 
Sahkhiyan  teaching,  282  f. 

Mnruts,  the,  sous  of  liudra,  226. 

Materialists,  identified  by  Kautilya 
with  the  Lokayata  school,  201  ; 
criticised  by  (,^aukara,  316  f. 

Mathura  (Muttra),  Stujia  to  5fau- 
jucriat,  70^  ;  in  Krishna  legends, 
384  ;  Krishna  cult  at,  404  ;  sacked 
by  Mohammedans,  433,  449  ; 

Chaitanya  at,  443. 

Maya,  iu  the  ihg  \'^eda,  301  f.  ;  in 
Qvk.  Up.,  302  ;  in  lihag.  Git.,  302 
f.  ;  in  Biidarayana’s  Sutras,  304  ; 
in  Gaudapada’s  verses,  304  If.  ;  in 
Caiikara,  327  tf. ;  in  Kashmir 
^aivism,  349  ;  in  Tamil  (/'aivisiu, 
^61  ;  daughter  of  Adharma,  372  ; 


in  Rurmlnuja,  1;  Bbakta* 
Sutras,  419  ;  in  Kabir’a  bytni^ 
467 ;  of  moi'al  materialism  in 
Naiiak,  478. 

“  Mean,”  the,  school  of,  87. 

Medhavin,  a  Br.dimsn  in  ths  AfliA, 
163. 

Megaetheues,  on  Indian  religion,  28, 
200,  227,  231,  249. 

Mekka,  Kanak  at,  475. 

Menander,  see  ifiliuda. 

Merits,  transference  of,  in  Kudlh* 
ism,  102  f.  :  in  Brahmaniun, 
159  f.,  167  *,  170,  180. 

Mini,  Mount,  9  ;  in  the  urcrld-con- 
flagiation,  17  ;  the  White  Ishuul 
beyond,  45,  267  ;  city  of  Aiua- 
ravati  on,  169 ;  (^iva  on,  231  ;  the 
seer  Lomas  on,  514. 

Mevkanda,  author  of  the  C^'va- 
Jii(i)ta-Iiolha,  358*,  359,  363,  368. 

Middle  Path,  Gotama’s  ti*chinj{  a, 
19  ;  of  the  ifadhyamakat,  87. 

Milinda,  the  Questions  of,  23  ;  the 
Self  and  the  Chariot,  24  ;  does  the 
Buddlia  accepts  gifts,  30 ;  the 
Buddha  iu  his  Wianmia-ldt/o,  42, 
95  ;  \\as  the  Buddha  omniscient,, , 
48  ‘  ;  why  was  he  regarded  a* 
king,  49  ;  thoughts  before  death, 
108. 

Mimfunsa,  its  two  dirisions,  297  (f. 

Mimain^u,  Purvii,  opi>ost*d  by  Vaish- 
iiava  theology,  384. 

Mind,  idietiomeua  as  its  manlLstn- 
tiou  in  later  Buddhism,  03  ;  cp. 
Manas. 

Mira  Bid,  her  hynins  in  the  Gnuth, 
481  ‘  ;  visitea  by  Abkar,  496. 

Miracles,  of  the  Buddha’s  relict,  47. 

Mo&'allana,  disciple  of  Gctama,  GSl 

Mohammed,  death  of,  449  ;  a 
primeval  light,  479. 

^lohaiutnedan  inroads,  116,  119, 
414,  433,  440  f. 

Mohammedaui.sni  and  Iliuduiam, 
449  If. 

Mohammed  bin  Tughlak,  454,  460. 

Monad,  Pylhagonuiu  or  Platonic, 
44,  174  \  255. 

Montserrate,  Father,  at  Akbar’a 
court,  49^,^  501  f, 

Klorality,  one  of  three  human  aima 
in  the  Ml-h.,  160,  169,  171,  209  •. 
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Mab&rftk,  Shaikh,  at  Akbar’s  court, 
490,  499  f. 

Mudgala,  a  pious  sage  in  the  MhK., 
171  f. 

Mulnu-d-dln,  saint  of  Ajm5r,  495. 

Mukundraj,  Mar&tba  poet,  450  f. 

Nug&rjuna,  founder  of  the  Madhy- 
amskas,  87. 

Nag^na,  a  Buddhist  sage,  converses 
with  King  Milinda,  23  ;  the 
“chariot”  argument,  24;  does 
the  Buddha  accept  gifts,  30 ; 
the  Buddha’s  dhamrtia-kdya,  42, 
95  ;  Buddha  as  king,  49  ;  im¬ 
portance  of  thoughts  at  death, 
108. 

Nahusha,  King,  in  the  Mbh.,  208. 

NaJandfi,  Yuan  Chwang  arrives  at, 
5  f.  ;  Buddhism  at,  6  ff.  ;  Yuan 
Chwang  at,  109  f.,  1 12  ;  destroyed, 
116  >. 

Namdev,  a  Marutha  poet,  462  ff. 

Nammiilvar,  Tamil  poet,  382,  384, 
387. 

Nainuchi,  a  fallen  Asura,  154. 

Nunak,  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  470  ff., 
485  ;  supi^osed  to  have  met  Kabir, 
474  *  ;  miracle  at  Mckka,  475  ; 
his  teaching,  478,  485. 

Nandaua,  commentator  on  Manu, 
141. 

Nara,  double  of  Nilr&yana,  in  the 
Mbh.,  45,  264  ff. 

Nurada  at  Badari,  45  ;  son  of 
Brahman,  in  the  AffiA.,  266  f. 

Nurada,  his  bhaktx-iiitTtiR,  420. 

Narain,  126,  in  modern  Hinduism. 

Nurayana,  author  of  the  Madhva- 
Vijaya,  406*,  408. 

Narayana  Bhatta,  on  sites  of 
Krishna  story,  434. 

Nurayana,  identified  with  Purusha, 
44  f.  ;  assists  in  creation,  137  ; 
the  soul  of  all  beings,  167  * ;  name 
of  Vishnu  as  Supreme  God,  245  ; 
founder  of  the  religion  of  Devo¬ 
tion,  264  ff.  ;  mythological  form 
of  Bhagavat,  414 ;  form  of  Vishnu, 
453. 

Narflyanlya,  the,  in  the  Mbh,,  245  f. 

Narkirar,  Tamil  poet,  352  *. 

Nasik,  cave  temples  at,  113. 

Nataputta,  the  Jain,  16. 


Natha-Muni,  Tamil  teacher,  379, 
382,  384. 

Nature,  as  principle  of  existence, 
202,  228  ;  Ramanuja  identifies 
with  Brahman,  396. 

Navadvipa,  Chaitanya  bom  »t,  438. 

Necessity,  156  f.  ;  cp.  Fate. 

Nepal,  Buddhism  in,  113  ff. 

Nicodemus,  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of,  75. 

Niduna  Katha,  introduction  to  the 
Jataka-book,  57. 

Nllakantha,  earliest  commentator 
on  the  Sutras  of  Bildartiyana, 
358*,  360,  369. 

Nimai,  early  name  of  Chaitanya, 
439. 

Nimbtirka,  on  the  Vedfinta,  404  ; 
his  followers,  413 ;  at  Vrinda- 
vana,  432. 

Niru,  brought  up  Kabir,  457. 

Nirvana  (in  Buddhism),  not  among 
the  Sankhitras,  22  ;  as  uncon¬ 
ditioned,  41. 

Nityfinanda,  disciple  of  Chaitanya, 
441,  447. 

Non  -  duality,  in  Yajuavalkya’s 
teaching,  193  f.,  199 ;  in  Gauda- 
pada’s  verses,  305  ;  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  (^aiikara,  325  ;  in  Kash¬ 
mir  Caivism,  348  ;  in  Tamil, 
303;  “(juiilified"  by  Yflinuna, 
386  f. ;  by  Ramfiyana,  397-400  ; 
modified  by  Nimbiirka,  406  ; 
“pure”  according  to  Vallabha, 
435  ;  in  Tulsi  Dus,  513. 

No-self,  doctrine  of,  in  early  Bud- 
dhi;.m,  18,  20  ir.,  25,  28,  31,  39. 

Nyaya,  adherents  of,  under  Harsha, 
1 1 1  ;  a  system  of  logic,  222  f . 

Ocean,  the  churning  of  the,  147, 
239,  279,  358  >. 

6m.  sacred  syllables  in  Kabir's 
hymns,  464,  467. 

Order,  the  Buddhist,  faith  in,  40. 

Orissa,  Buddhists  in  Orissa  from 
Bengal,  446  ;  converts  by  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Chaitanya,  447. 

Over-being,  Over-soul,  etc.,  258. 

Pri9upata8,  the,  221  f.,  296. 

Pacupati,  a  philosophy,  184  ;  title  of 
Civa,  287,  352. 
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Padma  Puruna,  on  Mayd,  303. 

P^iua  SaiphiUi,  a  Vauhmva 
Agama,  378. 

Pala  dynasty,  in  Benral,  118. 

Palace  of  Brahman,  the,  154,  170. 

Pallava  dynasty,  the,  288®,  343. 

Pauchiilaa,  the,  BnthmanB  from,  at 
Janaka’s  assembly,  191. 

Pancharatra,  a  philosophy,  184. 

PuuchariiLras,  adherents  of  Pancha¬ 
ratra,  385  ;  the,  220  f.,  296 ; 
Scripture,  267. 

Pandava  brothers,  the  Five,  in  the 
Mbk.,  117,  131  If. 

Pandharpur,  Vithoba  temple  at,  452. 

Findu,  father  of  the  Five  Brothers, 
131. 

Pundyan  kings,  the,  351  *. 

Punini,  the  grammarian,  133,  245. 

Panipat,  battle  of,  490, 

Puraides,  in  the  Lutu$,  83  f. 

Parri(,ara,  instructions  of,  in  the 
Mbk.,  184  ;  reputed  author  of  the 
Vhh/iu  P.,  387. 

Paradise,  the  Western,  in  Buddhism, 
104  If. 

Faiakramabahu,  King  of  Ceylon, 

120. 

Paramartha-Sura,  a  Kashmir  poem, 
348. 

Parame.shwar,  in  modern  Hinduism, 
12G  f. 

Paranjoti-Muni,  instructs  Mey- 
kanda,  359. 

Parjanya,  the  ancient  lain-god,  148. 

Parsees,  at  Akbar’s  court,  4n3. 

Purvati,  title  of  Umu,  consort  of 
(jhva,  232,  279,  281. 

Pasenadi,  King  of  Kosala,  29. 

Pataliputra  (Patna),  the  city  of,  6, 
26  ;  council  of  A^ka  at,  41,  56  ; 
monastery  at,  54. 

Patahjali,  reputed  founder  of  Yoga, 
49,  212  ;  grammarian,  129,  133, 
245,  249. 

Path,  tlie  Kightfold,  in  Buddhism,  8, 
20,  65,  125*;  the  Middle,  in 
Buddhism,  19  ;  the  Noble  Might- 
fold,  20  ;  of  Works,  in  Brahman¬ 
ism,  160,  177,  245,  201,  299,  335, 
375  ;  of  Knowlexlge,  100,  177,  197, 
245,  252.  261,  209  f.,  299,  326, 
376,  420  ;  of  Devotion,  245,  253, 
205,  209  f.,  376,  402,  406,  419. 


Pattakiriyar,  a  Tamil  poet^  364. 

Perception,  Vedantic  theory  of, 
338. 

Perfections,  the  Ten,  in  QoUnu'a 
former  bir.lis,  65. 

Periya  Purmia,  on  Caiva  aainta,  353, 
357. 

Person,  Constitutenta  of  a,  in  early 
Buddhism,  2^1,  31. 

Peter  the  Limbard,  hU  Sentences, 

299. 

Philo,  on  the  divine  rest,  144 ;  hi* 
negative  theology,  194. 

Philosophy,  in  the  (Jreat  Vehicle 
(Buddhism),  83  If. ;  in  the  Afbft., 
137  f.  ;  of  Brahman,  172  ff.  ; 
origins  <)f  llie  V'edinta,  185  fi. ; 
systems  known  to  Kantilya,  201  ; 
the  S.ihkbya,  202  If.  ;  Voga,  211 
If.  ;  PahcliHiutra,  220  ;  Pai,upati, 
221  :  in  (^'aivism,  296  ff.  ;  in 
Vaishnavhm,  370  If.  ;  in  the 
Ilamayana  of  Tulti  Das,  509. 

Pilgrimages,  proenbeJ  by  Gouuno, 

30,  47;  to  sacred  shrines,  180; 
laces  of,  282  ;  Kabir  on,  459 ; 
y  Akbar,  495. 

Pindola,  an  Arab.it,  01. 

Pirs,  Muhamniedar!  aaints,  451. 

Pitakaa,  the  Pali,  tlieir  date,  34. 

Plato,  his  5Iijiiad  compart  with 
PurmliH,  4 1 ;  tlie  unreal  and  the 
real,  141  ;  on  the  OcskI,  1 74 *  ;  life 
a  practice  ol  dying,  462  ;  becoming 
and  being,  4C0  ;  in  P'aizi’s  verses, 

.  498. 

Play;,  the  divine,  in  creation  (in  / 

i"  jf/bb.),  145*  ;  (lie  world  aa  (Jive's 
game,  294  ;  in  t^laiikara,  331  ;  in 
hymn  to  Civa,  345 ;  in  Kashmir^ 
^aivism,  349;  rejmdiaUid  in  ihe  i 
^aiva  Suidhaiita,  362  ;  in  llama-  I 

I  uuja,  394  ;  in  Kabir’s  hymn>,  468  ;  ' 

in  Sikh  hymn%  477,  487. 

Pleasure,  one  of  the  three  human 
aim.s,  in  tlie  MbU.,  100,  169,  171, 
209  *. 

Plotinus,  oil  union  with  the  One, 
370  ;  oil  the  Ahisiliite,  400. 

Pokkhara^udi,  a  Brahman,  42. 

PoOdako,  llount,  dwelling  of  Avalo- 
kitt  (;vara,  73. 

PrabhuUratua,  the  Buddha,  in  the 
Lotus,  80. 
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PradjruiuDa,  a  mode  of  V&audeva, 
221 ;  entry  into,  271. 

Pradyumna-I^vara,  or  Hari-Hara, 
383. 

Prohladt^  in  the  Mbh.^  demsea  Indra, 
149 ;  in  the  Vithnu  F.  preaches 
Vishnu’s  ^lory,  372,  375. 

Prajapati,  identified  with  Manu, 
129;  with  Brahman,  146,  162, 
198;  abode  of,  169;  as  Father- 
God,  182 :  os  teacher,  189  ;  in¬ 
structs  Narfvyana,  266  ;  his  three 
avasthiU,  276, 

Praja]*ati  Daksho,  source  of 
creiitnrea,  203. 

Prakriti,  iu  tlie  Scfikbya,  204  IF.  ;  in 
(^ankara,  318  ;  relation  to  Maya, 
328  ;  Riimanuja  identifies  Brah¬ 
man  with,  396. 

Prana,  in  Upanishad  psychology,  11, 
173*,  190;  in  the  Mbh.,  180;  cp. 
•wtftvfia  of  Pythagoras,  2CK)*. 

Pratiijia  Rudra,  King,  converted  hy 
Chaitanya,  442,  446. 

Pratardan^  King,  in  the  Mbh.,  170 

Pratvabhijna  Ci'istra,  in  Kashmir, 
347, 

Prayuga,  Harsha  at,  110,  122; 

Rama’s  homage  at,  to  ^iva’s 
consort,  612. 

Prayer,  efficacy  of,  167*. 

Predestination,  in  Sikh  teaching, 
487. 

Psychology,  in  the  Upanishads,  Ilf., 
188  If. ;  in  Gotama’s  teaching,  22  ; 
in  the  Sankhya,  2o7  ;  in  Qaiikara, 
315  ;  cp.  Soul.  ^ 

Punishment,  his  divine  character, 
161 «. 

Punna  (Sanskr.  Purna),  68  f. 

Purana  Kassapa,  denies  Karma,  16. 

Puranas,  students  of,  under  Harsha, 
111  ;  yiva  in  the,  118  ;  the,  their 
origin  and  themes,  280  If. 

Puri,  temple  of  Jagan-nutha  at,  384, 
408,  426  ;  Chaitanya  at,  442  f.  ; 
Naindev  at,  464  ;  Nunak  at,  474. 

Pururava.s,  King,  167  *. 

Purusha  (spirit),  in  man,  departs  at 
death,  11;  sacrificed  in  creation, 
43, 187  ;  as  Brahman,  the  ultimate 
Reality,  44,  140,  186  H’.  ;  known 
as  one  with  goodness,  etc.,  137  ; 
in  the  Saiikhya,  204,11'.;  in  the 


Yog^  214  ff. ;  Vishnu  as  the  Un¬ 
manifest  Spirit,  242 ;  in  the 
Bhag.  Gild,  255  ;  in  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  37'i  ;  Purusholtama  in 
Ramanuja,  391. 

Pnru.sha-hymn  in  R.V.,  43,  265. 

Puru-shottama  Micra,  commentator, 
341. 

Pythagoreans,  the,  analogies  with 
Indian  thought,  44,  174*,  200. 

Questions  of  Milinda,  the,  23  f.,  30, 
42,  48*,  49.  96,  108. 

Qaimpiennial  Aiiseaihly,  under 
Harsha,  110,  122. 

Radha,  in  Krishna  cult,  431  ;  in 
modern  Hindui.sm,  127. 

Raghavananda,  teacher  of  Ranffi- 
nanda,  428. 

Rajas,  in  the  Saiikhya,  206,  272  ; 
assumed  by  Vi.shnu,  283. 

Raksliasa.s,  demons  in  Cevlon,  76  ; 
practise  virtue  in  the  Mbh  ,  158. 

Ram,  the  Deity,  467  f.,  459,  461, 
463  f. 

Riim-Ram,  iu  modem  Hinduism, 
126. 

Riim  Chandra  Kavihhiirati,  author 
of  the  Bhakli-Cataka,  120. 

Rum  Das,  fourth  Sikli  Guru,  479, 
481  f.  ;  founds  temple,  482. 

Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Hindu  reformer, 
519. 

Rama  and  Sita,  story  of,  1 17  ;  images 
fetched  from  Puri,  408,  426  ;  sou 
of  King  Da^aratha,  423  ;  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Vishnu,  425  ff.,  452  f.  ;  in 
the  Vishnu  Pur.,  428 ;  Kabir’a 
favourite  name  for  God,  457  ff., 
461  ;  in  the  Raniilyana  of  Tula 
Das,  608  IF. 

Rama  charita-manasa,  hy  Tulsi  Das, 
508. 

Rarmii  Pandit,  author  of  the  Cunya 
Purdna,  1 18. 

Ramakrishna,  a  Sannyasin,  620. 

Ramami^ra,  converts  Viiinuna,  385. 

Ramananda,  Vaishnava  teacher, 
428  f. ;  breaks  down  caste- 
divisions,  428  f.  ;  said  to  have 
disputed  with  BuddhistH,  119; 
contact  with  Mohammedanism, 
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451  ;  younger  cunl-emporary  of 
NanidSv,  455 ;  Kabir  irilitioiially 
a  follower,  457  f,,  461. 

Ranninaiidia,  followers  of  Runjil- 
nanda,  429*. 

R'liufinuja,  life  and  philosojdiy,  3S6 
f}'.  ;  teaches  the  religion  of  Devo¬ 
tion,  245  ;  interpretations  of  the 
Bhag.  Gild,  256,  258',  263*; 
IJrahma-Sutras  called  ^'uriraka, 
300  ;  analogies  among  the  Maratha 
eaints,  451  ;  defends  the  lihaga- 
vatas,  221  ;  his  predecessors,  SOI  *, 
3(>3",  3K4  ;  his  theism,  389  11. 

Ri'iiniinujiya.'S  order  of,  412. 

Rama  Ray,  disciple  of  Chaitauva, 
442,  446. 

Raniayana,  itsdatj,  131  ;  of  Valiniki, 
424  tr. ;  of  Tulsi  Dds,  508  11.  ; 
theology  in,  610  If. 

Raine^var,  visited  hy  Chaitauya, 
454. 

Runa,  Daiitnr  Meherjee,  at  AkbaRs 
court,  499. 

Rasikunaiida,  disciple  of  Chaitauya, 
447. 

Rav  Das,  discijile  of  Riimananda, 
456. 

Ritvana,  the  demon  king  of  Ceylon, 
423,  425,  427  ;  in  the  Ramayana 
of  Tulsi  Das,  514. 

“  Real,”  the,  “  of  the  real,”  or 
Absolute,  174,  191,  196,  325  ;  cp. 
“True  of  the  True.” 

Re.ility,  relative,  in  the  Vedanta,  49, 
316,  327,  334,  345  ;  the  ultimate, 
172,  174  f.,  194. 

Reason,  as  ground  of  belief,  137  f.  ; 
function  of,  in  ^aukara,  313;  in 
Ramanuja,  390. 

Release,  from  the  Samsura,  37 ; 
dependent  on  knowlclge,  3.36  ;  in 
Kashmir  Caivism,  350  ;  in  Vaish- 
navisiu,  375  ;  in  R;iinanuja,  394, 
402  f.  ;  accorcling  to  .\ladhva,  411  ; 
to  Vedanta  Desika,  417 ;  in 
Bhakti-Sutras,  419  ;  cp.  Libera¬ 
tion,  Salvati<in. 

Relics,  of  the  Buddha,  30,  47. 

Renunciation,  religion  of,  160,  163, 
16.5,  177,  267  ;  in  the  Ilhng.  Git., 
251,  262;  or  surrender,  the 
religion  of,  160,  177  11.,  262,  269, 
401,  403  »,  416. 


Revelation,  authority  nf,  in  tb« 
Mbh.,  1 35  If.  ;  in  the  U  {>anuha<la, 
1B5  ;  according  to  Kaiitilya,  201  ; 
in  GaudH|iada,  305 ;  in  Cahkara, 
3101'.,  313*'  ‘,  322,324;  reduced  to 
igtiOrauce,  331  ;  in  Iiamfinuja.390, 
392  f.  ;  in  tlie  Biiaktr-iSutras,  410. 

Righleouane.'(s  the  ancient,  162  f. 

Rudra,  in  the  Rig  Veda,  226  ;  aa 
Brahman,  227  f. ;  springs  from 
Kitniyana's  forehead,  267  f. ;  in 
Kasuinir  Caivism,  ;i49. 

Ruler,  the  Iuue.r(or  Puller  within), 
191  f.,  320,  327,  .396,  400  f.,  415. 

Sacrifice,  its  im|X)rtance,  161  ;  pro¬ 
test  aixiimii  1  'i/u/t.),  163  ; 

cr>.  Path  cf  Works. 

Sadliixa,  a  j>oet  of  Hind,  456. 

Sages,  Seven,  bcgoiien  hy  Brahman, 
1 15. 

Sahajifi-cult,  in  Buddhism  (tenth 
cei'turvh  430. 

Salim,  Prince,  Akbai^s  eldest  ton, 
491. 

Salim,  Shaikh,  eaint  of  Bikrif  496  f. 

Salvation,  demand  for  universal, 
ill  laier  Buddhism,  71,  70,  85, 
93  f.,  1<‘5, 115;  in  Tamil  (Jaivism, 
367  ;  promi.^  by  Chaitanya  in 
Krtshiia’s  name,  445  ;  in  Nanak's 
teaching,  477  ;  in  Rama’s  name, 
6i'9  ;  j;p.  Release. 

Samuj,  Arya,  the,  520. 

SamaJ,  Brahma,  the,  519. 

Samaiia,  Gutama  as  a,  43  ;  Samanaa 
at  Akhar  b  court,  501. 

Saipkarshana,  a  mode  of  Vasudeva, 
221  ;  the  seond  Vyuha,  245  f. ; 
worship  of,  245  f. ;  entry  into,  271. 

Siimsani,  or  succession  of  birtlis,  35, 
96, 103,  and  onwards  ;  cp.  Deed. 

Sanatsuj.tta,  discoursis  of,  184. 

Siliikliya  philosophy,  the,  49;  in 
the  Mlh.,  184  ;  named  by  Kauti- 
lya,  201  ;  doctrine  of  Nature  and 
ilan,  202  If.  ;  why  atheistic,  208 ; 
its  criticiMu  of  theism,  209  f. ;  in 
the  Bluig.  GiUl,  251  f.,  254;  in 
the  Purana,  283 ;  criticised 
Gaudajadii,  3(K)  f. ;  criticised  by 
(^'aiikara,  310  L  ;  in  Kashmir 
(^aivism,  348  f.  ;  in  Vaishtiaviam, 
378 ;  criticised  by  Ramluuja,  391. 
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SarasTatl,  ooiuort  Brahm&n,  278, 
284 ;  com  mend*  Ratn&nuja,  868. 

Baras vatl,  Day&uanda,  620. 

Sarbabhauma,  converted  bj  Cba^ 
tanya,  442. 

Sariputta,  disciple  of  the  Buddha, 
rebukes  Yamaka,  29®;  in  art,  69; 
his  faith  in  Uotama,  108. 

Sarva  -  Daryana  -  Siddhiinta  -  Saip- 
graha,  attributed  to  ^aiikara,  298. 

Siitvatas,  the,  a  clan  worshipping 
Vasudeva,  246. 

Saura  Puraua,  the,  344  ®. 

Suvitrl,  consort  of  Brahman,  278. 

Sfiyana,  on  the  Kig  Veda,  312  ^ 

Sceptics  (Nastikas),  from  the  time 
ot  Gotania,  17,  50,  87,  139,  492  ; 
doomed  to  hell,  166. 

Schools,  of  early  Buddhism,  64 ;  of 
philosophy, in Haraha’s reign.  111. 

Science,  Greek.  199. 

Scriptures,  authority  of,  in  the  Mbh., 
136 ;  ^aiikara  on  the,  312  ff.  ; 
only  yield  indirect  knowledge, 
390 ;  as  source  of  truth,  509. 

“  Seals,”  the  Eight,  Vaishnava  poets, 
506. 

Sekkilar,  a  Tamil  poet,  358. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  of  Babylon,  26, 

200. 

Self,  the  Universal,  173,  177,  179, 
186,  192  ff.,  195;  in  Caiikara’s 
VedaiiU,  332  ff. 

Self-abandonment,  to  God,  403®, 
416. 

Sen,  Keshub  Chunder,  520. 

Sen,  Rama  Prasuda,  a  Bengali  poet, 
61A 

“  Sentences,”  books  of,  299. 

Sharif,  Mir,  reader  to  Akbar,  496. 

Shaunaka,  a  sage,  162. 

Shinran,  Japanese  Buddhist,  109. 

Siddhunta  Rahasya,  of  Vallabhtg 
436. 

Sikandar  Lodi,  plunders  Mathura, 
433  ;  Kabir  before,  460,  468. 

Sikhs,  the,  founded  by  Niinak,  474; 
religion  of,  485  ff. 

Sinfulne-ss,  cense  of,  in  Chaitanya, 
441  ;  in  Kabir,  462 ;  in  a  Sikh 
prayer,  486. 

Bita,  wife  of  Rama,  423  :  her  devo¬ 
tion,  510,  616 ;  identified  with 
Lakshml,  427. 


Skanda  Pur&na,  the,  369. 

Somhnanda,  a  Kashmir  ^aiva,  347. 

Somnath,  Civa  temple  plundered, 
449. 

Son,  parable  of  the  wandering,  83. 

Soul,  as  a  “  part"  of  Brahman,  256, 
334  f.  ;  their  eternity,  in  Tamil 
<^aivism,361;  their  original  stupor, 
364  ;  their  universal  deliverance, 
367  ;  eternity  of,  in  Ramanuja, 
;193  ;  as  an  am^a,  397  399*  ;  in 

Nimblirka,  405  ;  according  to 
Madhva,  410  f. ;  in  the  later 
Bhfigavata  teaching,  415;  in  Valla- 
bha’s  Vedanta,  435  f. 

Space,  in  early  Buddhism,  32  ;  not 
among  the  Saukharas,  22  ;  as 
unconditioned,  41  ;  rests  in  Brah¬ 
man,  195. 

Spanda-t^fistra,  in  Kaslimir,  347. 

Spirit  (Purusha),  as  Supreme,  in  the 
f/pan.,  44,  196  f.  ;  in  the  Mbh., 
140  ;  in  the  Yoga,  214  f.  ;  Vishnu 
as,  242  ;  in  the  Bhag.  GiUl,  255  ; 
in  the  V-Uhnu  P.,  371  ;  in  Rama¬ 
nuja,  391. 

Sport,  the  divine  ;  see  Play. 

Strands  (gutias),  the  Three,  in  the 
Suiikbya,  become  the  accepted 
foundation  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  world  and  human  nature, 
206  f. ;  in  Nepalese  Buddhism, 
114  ;  in  the  Yoga,  217  f. ;  in  the 
Bhag.  Git.,  252,  254 ;  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  272  ;  the  Triple  Form 
divided  into,  276  ;  in  the  Vishnu 
Fur.,  283  ;  in  Ka.^hniir  ^aivism, 
349;  in  Vaisbnavism,  371,  374; 
in  Bhakli-Sutraa,  419,  421  ;  in 
Chailanya’s  teacliing,  445  ;  in 
Niinak,  478. 

Subject,  and  object,  in  Caiikara, 
315  f,,  318. 

Suddhodana,  father  of  Gotama,  34, 
69. 

Sufiism,  and  Hinduism,  450. 

Sukhdvati  Vyfiha,  the,  104. 

Sulabhd,  in  the  Mbh.,  vindicates  her 
claim  as  a  devotee  against  King 
Janaka,  184. 

Sumedha,  resolves  to  become  a  Bud¬ 
dha,  38,  61,  64  *,  82. 

Sun,  the,  as  object  of  worship  in 
Mbh.,  147. 
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Supports,  the  Five,  in  early  Bud- 
aliuin,  23,  31,  32. 

Siir  Das,  Vaiiihiiava  poet,  506. 

Surangama  Sutra,  on  Bodlii,  92. 

Suras  and  Asuras,  in  Mbh.,  152,  423. 

Surrender,  or  renunciation  of  merit, 
in  the  Bhag.  GUd,  262  ;  in  Rama¬ 
nuja  and  later  Vaishnavism,  401, 
403  »,  416. 

Suta  Sandiita,  the,  359. 

Sutras,  formulation  of,  in  law,  129  ; 
in  phihjsophy,  299 ;  of  Radara- 
yana,  300  ;  the  Saiikhyan,  205  *  ; 
on  bhakti,  419. 

Tagore,  the  Mahfirslii  Dehendranath, 
520. 

Takkasila,  in  Kandahar,  245. 

Tamas,  in  the  Saiikhya,  206,  272  ; 
associated  with  Rudra((^iva),  283. 

Tamil  academie.s,  351. 

Tundava,  a  dance  in^enled  by  Civ«, 
293. 

Tantras,  follow  the  PuriinaB,  283*  ; 
of  the  “(Jreat  Liberation,”  284  f.  ; 
the  Kuhjika,  285. 

Tauqi,  Shaikh,  said  to  have  taught 
Kabir,  460. 

Tara,  a  Bodhisattva,  112  f. 

Tat,  Vibhnu  as,  242. 

Tathagata,  a  title,  Buddhist  and 
Jain,  28',  35,  36;  will  be  live 
again,  29 ;  in  the  Lolut,  C3 ; 
attainment  by  a  Bodhisattva,  68  ; 
in  the  Great  Vehicle,  78,  81. 

Tattvas,  twenty-four,  in  the  Sah- 
khya,  207  ;  the  Soul  a  twenty- 
fifth,  208;  a  twenty-sixth  in  Yoga, 
214;  Narayana  Jis  twenty-fifth, 
267. 

Tayumaiiavar,  a  Tamil  poet,  363. 

Teg  Bahadur,  ninth  Sikh  Guru,  479. 

Temples  when  first  erected,  276*; 
their  uedications,  287  If. ;  founda¬ 
tions  for  learning  and  cliarity, 
292  f.  ' 

Temptation,  the,  of  the  Buddlia,  38. 

Ten-galai,  southern  Vaishiiavas,  416. 

Terehinthus  Buddha,  and  Mani- 
chieism,  91. 

Thales,  and  Greek  science,  199. 

“  That  art  Thou,”  formula  of  union 
with  Brahman,  174,  197  ;  in  ^ah- 
kara,  337  ;  in  Ramanuja,  394';  in 


Madhva,  410 ;  repudiaUd 
Kahir,  463. 

Theicm,  early  Buddhist  impeach¬ 
ment  of,  28,  60  tf. ;  popular,  10 ; 
in  the  Asbh.,  140  If. ;  cnliciiied  by 
the  Sahkhya,  208  f. ;  within  tlie 
Vedanta,  319  If. ;  in  Tamil  Qaiv- 
ism,  361  If.  ;  in  the  Vi$)inu 
371  If. ;  in  the  Bhagavata  theology, 
384  If. ;  in  Rumanujo,  395  If. ;  in 
Nimbflrka,  405  ;  in  Madhva,  409  ; 
cp.  God  and  I^vara. 

Tlitee,  the  Holy  ;  see  Triad. 

Three,  significance  of  the  number, 
273. 

Tibet,  mis.sion  from,  3. 

Time,  identifieel  with  Brahman, 
154  ;  visits  an  ascetic,  160  ;  and 
the  timeless,  196 ;  union  with, 
219;  as  principle  of  existence, 
202,  228  ;  identified  with  Bhnga- 
vat,  255,  258  ;  of  Vishnu,  371, 
374. 

Timur,  invailes  India,  489. 

Tirlha-kani'.,  among  the  Jaina,  36. 

Tirumaliaai,  a  Tamil  jioet,  379. 

Tirumangai,  a  Tamil  Jioet,  379  f. 

Tim  Mular,  a  Tamil  poet,  353,  357, 
369. 

Tim  -  isuuioiamliandluir,  hymna  of, 
352. 

Tirupjianalvar,  a  Tamil  poet,  379. 

Tia^  brings  forward  the  KatKS 
ValOiM,  56. 

Tondaraaipodi,  a  Tamil  poet,  361. 

Tradition,  its  value  for  religions 
knowledge,  135. 

Trarisforu  aiion  of  primitive  Bud- 
dhi.'iu,  99. 

Triad,  the,  in  Hinduism,  Brahmi, 
Vishnu,  (^iva,  1 17, 123, 225, 270  ft; 
in  Kahirs  hyium',  458,  464  ;  in 
the  Sikh  religion,  485 ;  in  tbs 
liiiuayana  of  Tulsi  Daa,  512. 

Triads,  BabyloniamOretk, Egyptian, 
Vedic,  Buddhist,  275. 

Trilochana,  Marutha  fKiet,  456. 

Tripura,  or  Tripunisura,  overcame 
liy  Civa,  294  ;  triple  incaniatioo 
of,  447  *. 

“  True  of  the  Tme,"  or  “  Real  of  the 
Real,”  in  the  Upanishad  xdiilo- 
sophy,  194  ;  in  ^aiikara,  31^  ;  in 
Ramanuja,  394. 
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Truth,  the  religion  of,  in  the  Mbh., 
138  ;  tlie  highest  aim,  180. 

Trutha,  the  Four^  21,  40, 62  ;  belong 
to  the  Unconditioned,  41. 

Tukaram,  a  Maratha  poet,  619. 

Tuladhara,  shopkeeper  at  Benares, 
102  f. 

Tula!  Das,  author  of  the  Rdma- 
cJiarita-mdnasii,  607  ff. 

Tusita  heaven,  the  abo<le  of  Maitreya 
(Metteyya),  the  future  Buddha, 
6,  48,  69  ;  descent  from,  33  ;  the 
Budclha  remained  there,  56 ; 
tenth  stage  of  Bodhiaattvaship, 
67  ;  ascent  of  AsaiVga,  91. 

Tvashtn,  builder  of  the  world,  208*. 

Udayana  Acharya,  on  Nyaya,  222, 

Uddalaka,  a  teacher,  198. 

Uma,  consort  of  (Jiva,  names  and 
functions,  231  f.,  234,  279  f.,  284  ; 
asks  Civa  why  Rama  appeared  as 
man,  514. 

Umapati,  a  Tamil  ^aiva,  368*,  366. 

Unborn,  the  unoriginated,  etc.,  in 
early  Buddhism,  39. 

Union  with  Brahman,  in  the  Upani- 
shads,  174,  197  ;  in  the  Mbh.,  137, 
139,  178  ff. ;  in  the  Bhag.  Gitd, 
262  f.  ;  in  (^ahkara,  338  ff.  ;  in 
Ramanuja,  402  f.  ;  in  Madhva, 
410 ;  Kabir,  461,  469 ;  Nanak, 
479. 

Unity,  the  ultimate,  187, 192  ff.,  198. 

Unmanifest,  the,  195  f.,  198,  203  f. 

Upamanyu,  questions  Indra,  234. 

Upanishads,  the,  philosophy  in,  11, 
185  ff. 

Utility,  one  of  three  human  aims  in 
the  Mbh.,  160,  169,  171,  209 ». 

Utpala,  a  Kashmir  ^aiva,  347. 

Vaccha,  a  Wanderer,  29  *. 

Vach,  speech,  personalised,  194 ; 
Vytisa  bom  of  Vishnu's,  241  *. 

Vachaspati  Miyra,  commentator  on 
the  Saiikhyau  Kiirikus,  205*,  209, 
217  f. 

Vada-galai,  'Northern  'Vaishnavas, 
417. 

■Vaiijieshika  philosophy,  the,  223. 

■Vaikuntlia  heaven,  the,  contains 
counterparts  of  Vrindavana,  436  ; 
Buma  in,  516. 


Vajira,  a  Buddhist  nun,  24. 

Vanapani,  a  Bodhisattva,  69. 

Vakkali,  a  Buddhist  disciple,  94. 

Valentinian  Gnosis,  the,  411. 

Vallahhacharya,  Vaishnava  teacher, 
434  ff. 

Valmiki,  poet  of  the  Rarn/lyana, 
424  ;  reborn  as  TiilsI,  607,  609. 

■Vamadeva,  a  Rinlii,  395,  403. 

Vamsavali,  the.  History  of  Nepal, 
115. 

Vanina,  in  the  R.V.,  236  ;  in  the 
Mbh.,  connected  with  the  waters, 
147;  sinners  delivered  to,  150; 
once  associated  with  Yama,  166  ; 
union  with,  176  ;  invoked  for  aid, 

Vi  si^litha,  appeals  to  Varuna,  236  ; 
a  sage,  Ram/i  washes  h:-  t«v,  '16 

Vasubandhu,  r  luhor  of  the  Abhi- 
dh'<nna-Kof;4,  53*. 

Vusuotva,  God  of  t'-i  Bhdgavutas, 
49,  221  ;  id' utified  with  Vishnu, 
246  1.’,  255  with  Narayana, 

265,  267  f.  ;  tlie  Supreme  Sold, 
271  f. ;  in  cultus,  289,  291  ;  Cai'i- 
kara’s  homage  to,  310;  invoked 
in  VisMiu  Bur.,  371  f.  ;  in  temple 
inscriptions,  377  ;  in  later  Bhaga- 
vata  theology,  390,  4 14  ;  identi¬ 
fied  with  Krishna  247  ff.  ;  union 
with,  422. 

Vasudeva-Nilrfiyana  Vishnu, as  Hari, 

266,  268. 

Vasugiipla,  a  Kashmir  sage,  347. 

Va.sumana,  offers  merit  to  Yayati, 
170. 

Vasumitra  on  “  Points  of  Conten¬ 
tion,”  58  *. 

Vayu,  the  dtman  of  the  gods,  191  ; 
son  of  Vishnu,  incarnate  in 
Madhva,  408. 

Vediinta,  the,  in  the  Mbh ,  136, 177  ; 
in  Mann’s  interpreters,  141  ; 
meaning  of  the  term,  300  ;  origins 
of  the,  185  ;  of  ^ahkara,  not  in 
Puranas,  282  ;  in  the  Bhag.  Gitd, 
298* ;  the  Sutras,  300 ;  according 
to  Cahkara,  309-343  ;  according 
to  Ramanuja,  389  ff.  ;  Nimbarka, 
404  if.  ;  Madhva,  406  ff.  ;  of 
Vallabha,  435  ff. 

Vedanta  and  Crypto-Buddhism,  119, 
303. 
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Vedanta  De>‘ika,  VaiBhnava  author, 
414,  416,  418  ;  Vedanta  teacher, 
384,  410  f. 

VeduntiiiB,  under  Harslia,  111, 

Veilaranyaku,  philosophy,  185. 

Vedas,  the  Four,  128  ;  the  source  of 
Revelation,  130,  310  f.  ;  philo- 
bophy  in,  184  ;  authority  in 
Nyuya,  223  ;  eternity  of,  312  f.  ; 
praise  Rama,  511. 

Vedic  science,  its  branches,  128. 

Vehicle,  meaning  of  the  term  in 
Buddhism,  C3^;  the  Great,  64, 
66  fh,  76  fh,  82,  94  If.  ;  the.  Little 
(or  Low),  65 ;  under  Ilarsha, 
109  f, 

Vichiirakhu,  King,  on  auimul  sacri¬ 
fice,  in  Albh.,  163. 

Vi^vakai  uiaji,  divine  architect,  168. 

Vi^vamitra,  traditional  author  of 
hymns,  132*. 

Vidlifiiri,  of  Biahmati  in  Mlh  ,  147  *, 
160*  ;  sou  of  Brahman,  279*. 

Vidura,  consolations  of  {Mlh.),  184. 

Vidyiipati,  Vaishnava  p</et,  432,  438. 

Vijayanaear,  pillaged  by  Moham¬ 
medans,  450. 

Vijnana  Bhikshu,  on  Crypto-Bud¬ 
dhists,  3o3. 

Viiiiala-garbha,  Prince,  72. 

Vira-(laivism  (Kanarese),  360*. 

Vinaya,  after  the  Buddha’s  death, 
40,  95. 

Vinaya  Pattrika,  of  Tulsi  Das,  508. 

Vishnu,  cult  of,  older  than  Bud¬ 
dhism,  37,  274“;  called  Pacluia- 
jxini,  73  ;  and  PurwikoWimu,  45*, 
78,  85  ;  image  installed  with  those 
of  Buddha  and  (^iva,  110  ;  second 
member  of  the  Truul,  117,  123, 
182,  273  ff,  ;  in  the  Mbh.,  133  If,  ; 
slays  Madhii,  137  ;  identified  v  ith 
Nurayaiia,  137,  147,  265  K.  ;  as 
Supreme  Being,  160,  ,235-243, 
273  ;  his  abcxie,  169  (on  the 
Himalaya),  241  ;  won,hi])ped  as 
Preserver,  182  ;  connection  with 
Voga,  211,  220;  idenlined  with 
Vasudeva,  221,  215  ;  Jagan-ndtha^ 
239  ;  his  de?ciii;l^,  239  If.  ;  Maha- 
Purusha,  241  ;  in  Kri.'-hna,  247  11.  ; 
as  Hai.'i,  268 ;  in  tlit  Vi^huu 
Furdnay  283  ;  in  cultus  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  287  ff.,  291  ;  united 


with  9iva,  290,  382  f. ;  mm  the 
other  gods,  290 ;  in  South  Indie, 
345  ;  in  l^hiiiir  (^eivism,  349  ; 
identified  ontologically  with 
Brahman,  371  ff.  ;  in  Tamil 
theology,  377  If. ;  in  Ram&nuja, 
389  ;  Miwlhva,  408  ;  iucarnatiou 
in  Ritina,  425  ff.,  503  ff. ;  preached 
by  Rrimfiiianda,  428  ;  as  Jugan- 
fidtha  at  Pua,408.  426,442;  among 
the  ^laialha-s,  452  f.  ;  in  Kabir’i 
hymns,  458  ;  in  the  Sikh  bymui, 
485  ;  in  SiliL,  512. 

Vishnu-Bhagavat,  in  inscriptions, 
370. 

Vibhim  Puraiia,  posaihle  influence 
of  Buddhibin  in,  107*;  Siaikhjan 
teaching  in,  283 ;  ita  religious 
t<;aching,  370  If. 

Vishnu  Puri, a  Vaishnava  Sannyaain, 
421  f. 

VibhiiUBvitmiu,  a  Vaishnava  teacher, 
434. 

V’ishoba  Khechar,  a  Maratha  taint, 
453. 

Vision,  of  Brahman,  179  ;  of  the 
Most  Higii,  in  Yoga,  214,  220; 
Arjuna’s  in  the  Btunj.  Gild,  258  ; 
of  the  Brah.man,  a  gift,  337  f.  ;  of 
Cod,  in  Kabir,  465 ;  Naiiak’s, 
472. 

Vilhobfi,  n  une  of  Vishnu,  452  1. 

Vitthala,  UaUiy  of  V’ihhiiu,  452  f. 

Vivasvjit.  an  Aditya,  129. 

Vivck.iiianda,  the  Svimin,  620. 

Void,  the  <ioc.triue  of,  in  later  Bud¬ 
dhism,  86  ff.  ;  significance  for 
Adi-Buddha,  114;  Raiiiui's  Pur¬ 
ina,  1 18  ;  relation  to  Muyd,  303  ; 
rejected  by  tjaiikara,  318  ;  philo¬ 
sophy  of,  in  Bengal,  437,  446 ; 
referred  to  by  Kabir,  469. 

Vrindavana,  scene  of  Krishna’s 
sports,  404,  430  ff.  ;  Cbaitanya  at, 
443;  pluiidercdipy  Mobainmedana, 
449  ;  Kn.'-biia’s  sjtoris dramatised, 
474  ;  Nunakat,  474  ;  its  heavenly 
counterparts,  436. 

V^ntra,  leader  of  the  Dunavaa,  152  ; 
slain  by  Vitbnu  and  Indra,  238  L 

Vyi^a,  traditional  compiler  of  the 
Mlh.y  134, 140, 156, 298* ;  lx>ni  of 
V’isbiiu’s  Wtud,  240  ;  traditional 
author  of  iiiUlras,  298  ;  compiler 
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of  the  Vedas,  312  ;  Madhva  seeks 
ooroiuunion  with,  408 ;  reputed 
author  of  Bhag.  Pur.,  422. 

Waters,  the  origin  of  the  world,  266. 

White  Island,  the,  in  the  Mbk.,  45, 
267,  271,  623. 

Widow  -  burning,  discouraged  by 
Sikhs,  487  f.  ;  in  Akbar's  regula¬ 
tions,  606. 

Wind,  as  the  Atiuan  of  the  gods, 
191 ;  as  a  kind  of  Holy  Spirit,  408. 

Word  (V^dch),  the,  of  Vishnu,  pro¬ 
duces  Vytisa,  240 ;  in  Kashmir 
Caivism,  347  f.  ;  (fabda),  in  the 
Ved&nta  Sutnw,  466  ;  in  Kabir, 
467  ;  in  Niiuak,  479  ;  in  the  Sikh 
religion,  480. 

Work-section,  of  the  Mimdt/isd,  297  ; 
cp.  Path  of  Works. 

Xavier,  St  Francis,  exposition  of  his 
bo«ly  at  Goa,  126. 

Xenophanes,  analogy  with  Indian 
thought,  200. 

Yadava-Praka^  instructs  Ram4- 
nuja,  387. 

Yadavas,  the,  worship  of  Vasudeva 
among,  246. 

Yadu,  ancestor  of  the  Yadavas,  246, 
248. 

Yajiiavalkya,  teacher,  15,  176  ;  in¬ 
structed  by  King  Janaka,  183  ; 
his  idealism,  191,  193,  196  f.,  199, 
204,  213  ;  inspired  by  Sarasvati, 
278. 

Yams,  king  of  hell,  does  homage  to 
Avalokite(}vara,  75  ;  his  messen- 
ers,  139  ;  in  the  Mbh.,  147,  152  ; 
is  hall  in  the  Mbh.,  166  tf.  ;  visits 
an  ascetic,  180 ;  counterpart  in 
Azrael,  486. 

Yamaka,  rebuked  aa  an  Annihila- 
tionist,  29*. 

Yamuna,  Bhagavata  teacher,  303 
385  ff. 

Yasoinitra,  his  argument  against 
theism,  63 

Yayati,  his  fall  and  restoration,  in 
the  Mbh.,  169,  169  f. 


Year,  a  divine,  143. 

Yoga  philosophy,  in  the  Mbh.,  184, 
297  ;  before  liuddhism,  211  ;  its 
theistic  development,  214  ;  named 
by  Kautilya,  201  f.  ;  its  object, 
211  ff.  ;  founded  on  the  Sahkhya, 
214  ;  its  theism,  215  ff.,  cp.  36*  ; 
in  the  Bhag.  G-Ud,  251  f.,  255  ff,  ; 
practice,  in  Tamil  ^aivism,  366  ; 
imparts  direct  knowledge,  390. 

Yoga-Custra,  the  Bhagavad  Gita, 

212. 

Yoga  Sutras,  the,  49. 

Yogdcbara,  the,  in  later  Buddhism, 
90. 

Yogin,  his  powers,  212,  219  ;  at 
AkbaPs  court,  503. 

Yuan  Chwang,  arrival  at  Chang’an, 
1 ;  hisjourney  to  India,  4f. ;  arrival 
at  Nalandu,  6  ;  travels  in  the 
South,  65,  287,  362  ;  describes 
^tue  of  Metteyya,  69  ;  cites 
Arya-deva,  63'^ ;  story  of  Dinuuga, 
65^  ;  stupa  to  Slanju^ri,  70^  ;  on 
Avalokiteyvara,  73  f.  ;  translates 
the  Great  Sutra  of  the  Prajna 
Puraniita,  90  •  ;  attends  King 
Harsha  at  Kanauj,  109,  and  Pra- 
yaga,  110,  122  ;  on  an  image  of 
Tara,  112  ;  sees  Buddhism  in 
decline,  1 16 ;  meets  Pa^iipatas, 
222  ;  and  Caivas  at  Benares, 
225  3. 

Yudhishthira,  eldest  of  the  Five 
Panda va  brothers,  131  ;  repudi¬ 
ates  Draupadi’s  scepticism,  50, 
167  f.  ;  inquires  of  Bhishma 
about  God,  138,  266  ;  celebrates 
the  Horse  Sacrifice,  140 ;  tested 
by  Dharma,  150 ;  instructed  by 
Devasthana  about  sacrifice,  161  ; 
wishes  to  become  a  hermit,  164  ; 
seeks  his  brothers  in  hell,  167  ; 
instructed  in  Saiikhya  and  Yoga, 
211*;  Krishna  promises  his  re¬ 
storation,  264. 

Yun  Chu,  Chinese  pilgrim,  94,  96  f. 

Zeus,  connection  with  rain,  148. 

Zoroastrians,  at  Akbar’s  court, 
499,  503. 
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